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THti 

S I X T Y - F 0 0 R T H REPORT 

OP  THE 

COMMISSIONERS  OF  NATIONAL  EDUCATION 
IN  IRELAND, 

FOB  THE  YEAR  1807-8. 


TO 

HtS  EXCELLENCY  GEORGE  HENRY  EARL  CADOOAN,  K.G. 

LOUD  UKUTE.VANT-GEMBIUI.  AND  0 KNKRAL  tJOV  KRNOR  OR  IltEI.ANO. 

Alay  it  please,  your  Excellency, 

We,  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland,  p*noii» 
submit  to  Your  Excellency  this  our  Sixty-fourth  Report.  In  this  Statistic? 
Report  the  number  of  schools,  number  of  pupils  on  the  Rolls,  the  Eipiudi- 
average  on  the  Rolls,  the  average  daily  attendance,  and  the  aid  tur"' 
from  local  sources  (except  rates),  are  compiled  from  the  School 
statistics  furnished  by  the  Inspectors  iu  their  Annual  Reports 
made  within  the  year  1897,  and  the  statements  connected  with  the 
expenditure  of  the  Parliamentary  grants  and  rates  refer  to  the 
year  ended  31st  March,  1898. 

School-houses  and  Teachers  Residences. 

1-  On  the  31st  December,  1897,  there  wine  9,057  Schools  on 
our  Roll,  of  which  8,631  were  in  operation. 

2.  Of  the  total  number  on  our  Roll  3 713  were  Vested  Schools, 
classified  as  follows: — ' S' 

(a)  Vested  in  Trustees,  - 2,677 

(£)  Vested  iu  the  Commissioners,  - - 1,041 

Total,  ...  3,718 

Out  grant  towards  the  erection  of  Vested  Schools,  whether 
tested  in  Trustees  or  Vested  in  the  Commissioners,  is  two-thirds 
of  the  estimated  cost. 

• For  Schools  inoperative  see  paragraph  8,  page  8. 
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3.  The  remainder,  5,: 139,  wore  Nun-Vested  Schools,  which  mm 
erected  from  funds  locally  provided,  or,  in  a few  instances,  from 
loans  available  under  the  Act  ol'  1884.  -17  & 43  V ic„  cap.  22.  or  are 
schools  formerly  vested,  the  leases  of  which  have  expired,  Ike 
loans  are  repayable  at  5 per  cent,  per  annum  (principal  anil 
interest  included)  in  35  years. 


Number  of  4.  The  number  of  applications  for  grants  to  now  Schools  eon- 
Grunti  .0  sklere|1  ;n  tjlt!  yeav  ihij7  was  78.  In  73  eases  we  gave  the  required 
wimoi.  assistance,  either  as  grants  for  bui  Ming  new  premises,  or  as  grants 
(«.)Hui!d-in  ai(1  0fttie  maintenance  of  Schools  pruvionsly  established  but 
(<$S.bri,»  not  in  connexion  with  the  Board.  The  remaining  5 application* 
were  rejected.  , 

Amount  Of  The  erection  of  Vested  School-houses,  for  which  we  make 
Gra.nu.  lmildiu*-  irmnts,  is  cn.vriecl  out  uii«loi*  the  direction  ot  w 
Board  of 'Works.  On  the  first  of  April,  1897,  the  amount 
for  which  that  Board  was  liable  in  respect  to  giants  already 
made  by  us  and  notified  to  them  was  £48,198.  In  addition 
to  this  amount,  wo  had  made  grants  amounting  to  £21, +09, 
which  had  not  up  to  the  31st  March,  1897,  been  ie*uy 
for  notification  to  the  Board  of  Works.  Our  total  liabilities 
therefore  on  that  date  amounted  to  £69, fi(>7. 

As  in  tlie  previous  year,  we  received  in  1897  8,  a greater 
number  oi  applications  for  such  grants  than  what  the  Barbie 
mentary  Vote  would  warrant  us  in  sanctioning.  Accordingly  i» 
was  again  necessary  to  limit  ciur  grants,  and  the  total  ot  the  new 
grants  we  felt  warranted  in  making  in  1897-8  was  ,£28,108  (see 
Table  at  foot).  During  the  year  we  cancelled  grants  to  the 
amount  of  £1,431  in  cases  in  which  the  Managers  failed  to 
proceed  with  the  works.  The  liabilities  on  the  part  ot  the  Brunei 
of  Works  on  31st  March,  1898,  amounted  hi  £33,974;  and  there 
were  also  grants  made  by  us  prior  to  that  date,  but  not  ready 
for  notification  to  Board  of  Works,  amounting  to  £25,645.  Uui 
total  liabilities  therefore  on  that  date  were  £69, (il  9. 

The  grants  referred  to  above  as  sanctioned  by  ns  during  the 
year  ended  3lst  March,  1898,  were  apportioned  as  follows: — 


1 

Erection  nf 

New  Vested  chooi-huascs. 

Enlargement  of 
KxUting  V cited  School -houses. 

Ollier  improvement* 
to  ux  mi  mg  Vested 
SuWd-houam. 

4| 

'11 

■a 

(U  | 

No.  of  Pupil*  ! 
for  which  the 
New  Bcboul- 
liousvs  will 
1 afford  Accom- 
roodatl  n. 

A mount 
of  Grant.  ' 

No.  ofFupits 
for  Which 
Audi  iini.nl 
Aecomm-  dati-ml 
will  ho 
provided. 

Amount 
of  U rant 

| 

”1 

S-s 

ce 

Amount 
of  Grant- 

Tor***. 

! 

£ t.  if. 

1 1 

il  x.  if. 

| I 

£ x.  0. 

j £ *•  A 

Cl 

0^62 

23,437  10  10 

r 

716 

1,661  13  1 

; a 

3,051)  0 11 

J ‘JB.lOfl  5 1 
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The  Parliamentary  Vote  for  tiie  year  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  Amount  „( 
new  school-houses  was  £40,000 ; but  the  total  amount  actually 
paid  within  the  year  by  the  Board  of  Works  on  account  of 
work  executed  by  the  Managers  was  £30.500. 

We  also  forwarded  to  the  Board  of  Works  applications  for 
loans  to  the  amount  of  £090  towards  the  erection  of  new  Noil- 
Vested  school-houses,  and  £050  towards  enlarging  or  otherwise 
improving  existing  Noil- Vested  school-houses. 

According  to  the  Returns  furnished  by  the  School  Managers,  Luc»i  aid 
the  amount  subscribed  in  the  year  1897  from  local  sources  t0'y“'.dl 
towards  the  erection  of  new  buildings,  additions  to, school  premises, 

&c_,  was  £34,728 ; and  similarly  for  repairs,  improvements  of 
house  and  furniture,  and  other  local  expenditure,  the  amount 
was  £33,21 5.  Total,  £07,913. 

5.  During  the  year  we  approved  of  loans  in  43  cases  to  Uosidwcuu. 
provide  Teachers’  Residences,  and  in  4 cases  to  improve  exist- 
ing Residences.  The  total  amount  of  the  loans  sanctioned  was 
£10,190  as. 

Since  the  year  1875,  when  the  Residences  Act  came  into  force 
1,203  applications  for  loans,  and  72  applications  for  grants,  as  dis- 
tinct from  loans,  to  provide  Residences  for  Teachers,  have  been 
approved  by  us.  A large  per-centage  of  the  teachers  however 
are  as  yet  uuprovided  with  suitable  residences. 

The  number  of  free  residences  for  Teachers  as  returned  by  rm 
the  Managers,  is  1,301.  RwMimea. 

G.  As  regards  the  Vested  schools,  especially  those  Vested  in  Comluion 
our  Board,  and  kept  in  repair  by  the  Board  of  Works,  the  01 
adequacy  and  suitableness  of  their  sites,  their  sanitary  arrange- 
ments, and  their  general  fitting  up  for  school  purposes,  afford 
as  a rule  grounds  for  satisfaction. 

The  N on-Vested  .Schools  are,  in  large  proportion,  held  in 
excellent  houses,  and  on  suitable  sites,  but  many  of  those  school- 
houses  are  of  an  unsatisfactory  character. 

Although  there  is  considerable  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  Cumpatsgr; 
Managers  to  employ  the  powers  available  under  the  Acts  of  1892 
and  1893,  for  the  compulsory  acquisition  of  sites  for  Schools  and 
Residences,  yet  as  the  result  of  the  earnest  efforts  made  by  many 
Managers  to  effect  improvements,  the  supply  of  suitable  buildings 
is*  increasing. 

Ju  1S07,  no  application  was  made  to  us  to  authorise  the  com- 
ptilsory  purchase  of  sites  for  Schools,  but  2 applications  were  made 
lor  authority  to  purchase  sites  for  residences.  In  oue  of  these 
eases  a site  was  subsequently  acquired  by  agreement ; in  the 
other  case  Trustees  were  authorised  to  compulsorily  acquire  a 
site. 

Since  the  Act  of  1892,  as  amended,  came  into  operation,  we 
gave  the  required  authorisation  in  2(5  cases  to  acquire  sites  com- 
pulsorily, and  we  ruftised  the  authorisation  in  one  case. 
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Schools  in  Operation  : Attendance. 

Schouk  in  7.  On  the  31st  of  December,  1897,  we  had  8,631  schools  in 
Operation,  operation.  During  the  year,  132  schools  were  brought  into 
operation — viz.,  89  Vested  in  the  Commissioners  or  iii  Trustees, 
and  43  Non-Vested ; while  107  schools  were  placed  on  the 
Suspended  List,  or  removed  from  the  Hull  of  National  Schools; 
thus  giving  a net  increase  of  25  schools  in  operation  for  the  year 
1807. 

Spues  In  the  schools  examined  within  the  year  1S07,  the  accommo- 

dutu!!!'”0  dation  afforded  was  sufficient  for  854,250  pupils,  allowing  eight 
provided,  square  feet  for  each  pupil. 


i ”h°o™"T”  8-  Of  the  schools  on  our  Roll,  426  were  not  in  operation  iu  1897. 

Of  these  233  were  not  completely  built,  170  wore  on  the 
“ Suspended  List,”  chiefly  owing  to  failure  to  maintain  a sufficient 
attendance  of  pupils,  and  JS  Model  School  departments  were 
inoperative,  having  been  amalgamated  with  the  adjoining 
departments. 

The  organisation  of  the  Central  Model  Schools  was  altered, 
so  as  to  bring  the  five  Buys'  Departments  under  one  Head 
Master  and  the  tour  Girls'  Departments  under  one  Head  Mistress ; 
lour  former  Head  Masterships  and  three  Head  Mistress-ships  being 
discontinued  under  this  arrangement. 


•Jimu  h*  hroin  the  returns  we  have  received,  it  appears  that  8,18G 
schools  were  free  from  school  fees  iu  1897.  In  395  schools 
“ excess  average  fees,”  authorised  under  the  Act  ol  1892,  were 
charged  to  pupils  over  three  and  under  fifteen  years  of  age. 

No“Sgiia  10  The  total  average  number  of  pupils  on  the  Rolls  as 
recorded  on  the  last  day  of  the  Results  year,  of  the  schools 
severally  examined  within  the  yew  1807,  was  810,001. 

d»iljr = , (k)  the  total  average  daily  attendance  of  pupils  similarly  for 

attendance  the  Results  year  was  521,141* 

full  ages). 

Jr"',™  c ^le  Pel'-centage  of  the  average  daily  attendance  of  pupils 

June  tn  ,or  tile  year  to  the  average  number  on  the  Rolls  was  63-9. 


Average 

daily 

attendance 
(ages  a to 
13,  and  15 
and  above). 


1 1 ■ (ft.)  The  number  of  pupils  over  three  and  under  fifteen 
yearn  ol  age,  the  limits  of  nget  defined  in  the  Act  of  1892,  sec. 


“or'lRiT  S'naS'lfrn  f°r  "lc  ytnr  W wn<  632,532.  Till*  eliov»  a 

during  1S37  p.-oivtUed  ton irreiu.r  4'“  BouhtnusOMuwul  sbuw  Unit  ni'ltlowlus 

1 1t  m onlvlOTDunlhwilhhl^fi  * for  thu Brovlous  ton  vtnra 

mil.  Thn  is'ii  nvlua.  ■ IS  ttV,‘t  “if  fiwltutimi  grant  provided  by  tin;  Sen* 

attending  Evening  riii,.n.!i  f i V attending  Poor  Ijvtv  Union  Xmionnl  School*, 268 
Act)  Attending  National  ^hooRWn’  2,006  pupils  of  Imluntrinl  Schools  (under  tbo 

number,  leave*  497  5 Jo  f ^ * ^*9? of  6,ti24'  which,  behijj  deducted  from  (be  yrosa 
. tor  which  the  enpitntion  grant  provided  by  the  Act  iapayuble. 
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18,  sub-sec.  (5),  in  average  daily  attendance  was  504,134.  Tlie 
average  attendance  of  those  who  were  fifteen  and  above  was 
17,007. 

( b .)  The  number  of  pupils  over  three  and  under  fifteen  years  of  ;J;.tltj‘k,K' 
age  who  made  at  least  75  attendances  in  the  first  six  months  of  dajs  or 
the  Results  year  in  the  several  schools  was  316,535;  and  the  “v'r- 
corresponding  number  for  second  six  months  was  3S4,96'7- 

12.  The  following  Table  exhibits  for  the  last  ten  years — Attend»ue« 
(a)  the  number  of  National  Schools  in  operation,  (b)  the  average 
number  of  pupils  on  the  .Rolls,  (c)  the  average  daily  attendance,  U11 
( d ) the  per-centage  of  the  latter  to  the  average  number  on  the 
Rolls,  and  (e)  the  number  of  pupils  who  made  attendances  on  100 
days  or  over : — 


Year. 

Number  of 
Schools 

iu 

operation. 

(a) 

Average 
number  of 
pupils 
on 

Rolls.* 

(/*> 

Average 

daily 

Attendance." 

fc) 

Por-amUnje 
of  Average 
Daily 

Attendance 
to  Average 
Number 
on  Rolls. 

<«t) 

Number  who 
made  11)0 
Attendances  or 
over  in 

Results  Ytsftr.f 
(f) 

1883 

8,196 

840,433 

493,883 

58*3 

588,807 

1S89 

8,251 

839,603 

607.865 

60-5 

575,113 

1830 

8,293 

828,620 

489,144 

590 

506,358 

1891 

8,340 

8*24,818 

506.336 

01*4 

569,004 

1892 

8,(03 

815,072 

495,254 

C0-7 

560,617 

1893 

8,459 

832,515 

527.000 

63*3 

583,553 

i 1891 

8,505 

832,821 

525,517 

631 

596,555 

j 1895 

8,557 

826,046 

519.515 

02-9 

590,1 14 

1896 

8, GOG 

815,248 

634,957 

656 

606,876 

1897 

8,631 

816,001$ 

621,141$ 

639 

589,629 

1 

See  Table  A.,  pages  4-t  anti  45. 


v ■*'?’  r^°  total  number  of  pupils  actually  on  the  Rolls  of  lol“] 
National  Schools  on  the  last  day  of  their  Results  year  was  ™ 

798,972. 


Population  or  Muni  in  1S91  w!to  4,704,750.  The  (cellimted)  population  in  tlie 
t rvl'3fenl  »W»  diminution  it*  Wlotrsj-In  USB  il  fell  to  4.668,(173;  in  1663,1.1 

J.H131S7  ; in  iKH,  to  4,(128,113 ; in  1895,  to  4,574,704  i in  ISM,  to  4,50(1,378,  nad  in  1S97  to  1,551, 031, 


* If1”,  jil->.ro  is  taken  na  it  is  the  numlierof  attendnnoes  ihnt  qualifies  lor  examination 
fnmi/t  u » 3*2  the  numbers  of  pupils  examined  for  Results  in  1897  will  be 

rouH(j , Viz. ; 560,187. 


r_*.^?r  1^7-  thi®  number  refers  to  the  twelve  months  ended  the  Inst  day  of  the  mouth 
preceding  (he  Results  Examination  in  each  school  examined  during  the  year  1 897. 
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14  The  religious  denominations  of  these  pupils  were  m 
follows; — 


tiOi*,  I ‘2 1 or  lb  !)  per  cci 
9l,Hii7  or  1 1 *f» 

8U,7k1  or  Hi*h 
8,  MO  or  TO 
5,ft02  or  0-7 


it.  were  Roman  On tli olios. 

of  the  Late  Kstablished  Church. 
Presbyterians 
Methodists. 

of  other  DunominaiioiiB. 


15.  The  number  of  the  schools  fur  which  returns  of  statistics 
have  been  received  from  the  Inspcctora  in  LS97  was  N,581.  Of 
these  8,57*3  are  tabulated  in  the  following  paragraphs;  and  eight 
are  omitted  for  reasons  stated  in  foot-note  to  Table  0,  p.  4S. 

l(j.  The  following  tables  show,  according  to  provinces,  the 
number  of  Roman  Catholic  and-  Protestant  Pupils  on  Rolls  of 
3,292  of  these  Schools,  attended  by  both  denominations,  and  the 
per-centagc  of  each  denomination  : — 


(a.)  Pupils  in  Schools  under  Roman  Oatuomci  Timbers  exclusively. 


PHovjNr-KU. 

Number 

Nnmliur  of  Pupils. 

Por-rniitagu  nl  caek 
Dun  hid  iaotitm. 

of  Schools. 

Unman 
Cutltol  ii;*. 

PmtcNtiuilii 

Unman 

t'ttllluliD* 

I'luU'-Uaut!. 

ULSTER, 

771 

3.1.083 

UO'JU 

Dili 

99 

MUNSTER. 

691 

UULS7 

3.USI 

wv 

3-1 

Leinster, 

M3 

48,178 

2.0IU 

It'.D 

41 

Connaught,  . 

422 

38,703 

J.OOU 

900 

49 

Total, 

2,330 

200,061 

11,329 

910 

54 

(L)  Pupils  in  Schools  under  Protestant  Touchers  exclusively. 


PUUVIN'CKS, 

Number 
of  Schools. 

N umber  of  PuiiU#. 

1‘cr-wn  tugo  of  oioit 
Denomination. 

Roman 

Cathulica. 

Pro  ten  tan  Ib. 

Roman 

Catholics. 

I'rotwUnt. 

Ulster, 

819 

7.029 

69,771 

10-5 

£95 

Munster, 

23 

0(1 

1,002 

87 

01-3 

Lein  st  Jilt, 

S3 

412 

3,aS6 

10-3 

am 

CONNAOai.1T,  . 

21 

142 

m 

12-8 

87-2 

Total, 

921 



7,079 

US.326 

105 

S9'5 
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(c.)  Pupil?  in  Schools  ttuiler  Rohan  Catholic  mid  Protestant 
Touched)  conjointly. 


PHOrJWKS. 

N umlicr 
of  SfhuolK. 

Numi.iT  of  Pupils. 

Por-ccntage  of  each 
Dc-nomination. 

Hunan 

Catholic* 

1 ProtciUnU, 

Roman 

Catholic*. 

Protestants. 

Ulster, 

20 

00(1 

1.449 

407 

5ff3 

Munster, 

7 

295 

519 

351 

040 

LEINSTER, 

13 

2,734 

673 

80-2 

IDS 

Connaught,  . 

1 

1 

ii 

1-3 

987 

Total, 

41 

4(110 

2,718 

690 

40-4 

Schools 
attended 
by  Roman 
Catholics 

IITlU 

Protestant-. 


Summary  of  foregoing  Tables  (a),  (6),  (c),  showing  Numbers  of  Pupils 
in  Schools  attended  by  1 >oth  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants. 


Number  of  Pupil ■. 

Number  _ 

P<T-C«lt«BC  of  oscli 
Denomination. 

of  Sch  ul*. 

Roman 
OUMIn.  | 

Total. 

Roman 

Catholics. 

Pmtcauum. ' 

2.232  1 212,340  | 73.373 

233,219 

73-2 

20-8 

See  Table  U,  |*ugea  ■Id  and  47. 


17.  The  following  table  shows,  according  to  Provinces,  tJieSchw.li 
number  ot  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  Pupils  on  the  Rolls  ofJJJJJJy 
5,281  schools  attended  solely  by  one  denomination,  and  the  per-  Roman 
centage  of  pupils  of  each  denomination  to  the  total  in  those 
schools.  Protestants. 


1 

Under  Homan 
Catholic  Teacher* 
exdtt*iv«|f. 

Under  Protestant  T each  cm  exclusively. 

Total 
i units 
R.C. 
and 
Pro- 

tflLMlt. 

Per ’ecu  tag  c to 
Totals. 

Schools. 

a.  a 

pupil*. 

Schools. 

K.C. 

pupil* 

Pres, 

|»Upll» 

Mfrlh. 
jin  pits. 

Other* 

Total 

Protestant 

puj.Ua, 

KC 

fiut-iJ* 

Pro* 

1. -Air  it 
pupils. 

Ulster, 

/.'JO 

58,326 

9U2 

36, 8113 

40,852 

4,71! 

2,7lo 

92,576 

I5i,»u2 

38-; 

61  •» 

! .Munster, 

1,354 

133,161 

113 

4,336 

321 

434 

iHi 

5,187 

138,351 

96*3 

3*7 

Leinster, 

923 

102,654 

242 

10,564 

067 

49U 

311 

12.232 

114,886 

89  4 

10  0 

Connaught, 

1,010 

93,590 

57 

1,897 

231 

£»0 

28 

2,254 

95,852 

97*6 

2*4 

Total, 

3,077 

307.742 

1,404 

53,1  DO  50  271 

5.733 

3,145 

1 12,249 

499,991 

77*6 

22-4 

Seu  Table  C,  1‘itjje  48. 
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PwcMtaM  18.  Of  the  number  of  Pupils  on  the  Rolls,  viz. 37  3 per  cent, 
of  Pupils.  ov  298,219,  were  in  schools  attended  by  Roman  Catholic  and 
Protestant  pupils,  and  627  per  cent,  or,  499,991,  in  schools  attended 
solely  by  Roman  Catholics,  or  solely  by  Protestants.* 

Por-contago  1 The  per-centage  of  Schools  having  Roman  Catholic  and 

attendee  Protestant  pupils  in  attendance  in  each  year  from  18SS  to  189/, 

by  Roman  _ , 

Catholic*  was  as  follows : — 
and 


With  Pi'idla  an  Rolls  making  any  aUcndani'C  in  year. 

sS* 

pT 
£ 1” 

sill 

- 

I8»8. 

1889. 

1800. 

1 HO  1 

1891. 

18B3. 

1801. 

IMPS. 

189G. 

ll».  1 

Ulster, 

646 

63*6 

G2-H 

<;o*4 

Ii0  *3 

59*9 

.07*9 

37-4 

61-2 

50  4 1 

Munster,  . 

34-4 

33  3 

3-2-9 

32*3 

330 

33*3 

32-6 

333 

29*1 

297 

Leinster, 

45*7 

44*4 

43-2 

4 39 

42-2 

41*8 

42*3 

41-3 

34-3 

34*4  ■ 

Con  imu  "l»i . 

37*0 

36*0 

30*4 

36*1 

35*4 

35*9 

3.0-4 

35*0 

30-9 

29*5  | 

Total, 

48-4 

47*5 

4(i*7 

46*7 

•i.vr. 

45*6 

44*3 

44  1 

383 

1 

Per-centage 
ul  schools 
attended 
tvlrty  by 
Roman 
Catholics 
or  soltly  by 
Proteataut*. 


20.  Tlie  per-centage  of  Schools  exhibiting  an  attendance  com- 
posed either  solely  of  Roman  Catholic  pupils,  or  solely  ol  Protest- 
ant pupils,  for  each  year  from  1888  to  1897,  was  as  follows:— 


With  Puiiil*  on  Roll*  making  any  altondanco  in  year. 

■ got 

Slvl 
; f' 

ails  ' 
4"  si 

- | 

IS88. 

1563. 

1830. 

1891. 

1802. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1890.  j 

1807- 

Ulster, 

35-5 

36*4 

37-2 

39-6 

39*5 

40'1 

42-1 

42-6 

48-fl 

49  0 

Munster,  . 

65-6 

66-7 

67*1 

07*7 

67-0 

66-5 

C7-4 

66-7 

70-9 

70-3 

Leinster,  . 

54-3 

55-6 

56*8 

56-1 

57-8 

58"2 

577 

£8-7 

05-7 

05-6 

Connaught, 

630 

63-4 

63-6 

64-9 

6*1-6 

64-1 

64  0 

6 1*4 

69-1 

703 

Total, 

51 -fl 

52-5 

53-3 

54-3 

54 ’4 

54-5 

55*5 

55-6 

Cl  2 

61-8 

* See  Tables  B.  and  C.,  pages  4.G,  47,  and  48. 
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' 21.  The  religious  denominations  of  the  Managers  of  the  schools,  Religion  of 
distinguishing  Clerical  from  Lay,  on  31st  December,  1897,  "'“■e  :s. 

follows : — 


Religions  Denominations. 

Clorioal. 

L 

r* 

Total. 

No.  of 
Managers, 

No.  of 
Schools. 

No.  of 
Managers. 

No.  of 
Schools. 

No.  of 
Managers. 

No.  of 
Schools. 

| Roman  Catholic,  . 

1,184 

5,72-5 

141 

165 

1 ,325 

5,890 

Late  Established  Church, 

G7Q 

1,022 

269 

468 

915 

1,490  ; 

Presbyterian, 

375 

G88 

159 

214 

534 

902 

Methodist,  . 

62 

84 

14 

24 

76 

108 

Other  Denominations,  . 

12 

17 

29 

38 

41 

55 

Total,  . 

2,309 

7,530 

612 

909 

2,921 

8,445 

22.  The  following  table  shows,  for  8,127  day  schools  from  which 
returns  have  been  received,  the  numbers  of  schools  with  the 
several  degrees  of  average  daily  attendance  of  pupils.  (154 
Poor  Law  Union  Schools  are  not  included) : — 


Total  average 
Dollj  Attendance. 

Number 
of  Boys’ 
School  k 

Number 
of  Girls’ 
and 
Infants* 
Schools. 

Number 

ot 

Mixed 
Schools 
(Both 
and 
Girls, » 

Total 

Total  average 
Daily  Attendance. 

Number 
Number  of  Girls’ 
of  Boys'  and 
Schools.  Infant*' 
Schools. 

Number 

of 

Mixed 

Schools. 

« Boys 
and 
Girk) 

Total. 

Forwtird, 

| 

Under 

10 

- 

— 

3 

3 

90 

1 

I 

95 

32 

25 

37 

91 

10  Iml  nn«ler  15 

- 

— 

Cl 

61 

95 

„ 

100 

28 

25 

27 

SO 

15 

- 

20 

- 

3 

127 

130 

100 

t. 

105 

20 

27 

3S 

85 

20 

» 

26 

15 

16 

301 

335 

105 

„ 

110 

15 

29 

33 

SO 

23 

• 

30 

68 

74 

344 

506 

110 

„ 

115 

22 

16 

22 

00 

30 

»• 

S5 

214 

215 

521 

953 

115 

„ 

120 

13 

11 

15 

39 

35 

* 

40 

255 

247 

512 

1014 

120 

„ 

125 

11 

13 

12 

36 

40 

- 

45 

238 

214 

429 

S8I 

125 

„ 

130 

1U 

14 

11 

3S 

45 

• 

50 

170 

200 

339 

715 

130 

„ 

135 

11 

15 

10 

36 

SO 

- 

65 

13C 

15S 

317 

612 

135 

* 

140 

14 

3 

9 

20 

65 

« 

60 

137 

128 

218 

4S3 

110 

„ 

160 

15 

46 

35 

96 

GO 

» 

65 

93 

99 

162 

354 

160 

ISO 

19 

12 

10 

71 

65 

H 

70 

90 

124 

171 

391 

ISO 

200 

13 

26 

15 

63 

70 

« 

75 

100 

107 

162 

375 

200 

250 

14 

50 

21 

SS 

75 

SO 

76 

63 

113 

252 

250 

an 

5 

31 

6 

45 

SO 

« 

85 

49 

48 

97 

191 

300  and  above 

7 

68 

87 

81 

fiO 

33 

<9 

64 

148 

Total, 

1.971 

2,190 

1.266 

8.427 

ClasMticA- 
tion  of 
Schools  as 
to  average 
attendance 
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.Ai’.mitaiw  23.  We  have  ascertained  the  following  information  as  to  the 
Poj'in.  attendance  of  the  pupils  on  the  Rolls  on  last  day  of  the  Results 
Year  of  each  School  examined  in  1.897 : — 


1 

Number 
At  ton  din  i;. 

l 

Pw-centsea. 

1 Under  fiO  attendances,  . 

93.980 

Il'8'i 

50  hut  unde r 75  attend nn etw,  . 

51,012 

75  „ 

100 

67.458 

7-2 

100  „ 

125 

137.536 

172 

I 

12,1  „ 

150  „ 

133,670 

107 

160  „ 

175 

135.100 

169 

r 

173 

200  „ 

121,080 

152 

200  at  tcndnnocM  and  alwvo. 

05.140 

frl 

| 

Total, 

708.072 

LOO-O 

Compulsory  Attendance  Provisions  of  the  Irish 
Education  Act,  1892. 

Irish  24.  In  our  last  Report  wo  stated  that  the  defects  in  the  Act  of 

1892,  which  rendered  it  inoperative  in  many  places,  had  not  yet 
' ' ’ ' - been  remedied.  One  of  these  defects  is  that  while  that  measure 
provided  that  " the  expenses  of  a School  Attendance  Committee 
and  the  salaries  mid!  expenses  of  their  officers  shall  he  defrayed 
by' the  local  authority  out  of  the  local  rate;’’  no  interpretation 
of  the  term  *' local  rate  " is  given.  Accordingly  in  Dublin  and 
other  places,  the  local  authority  felt  unable  to  take  effective 
steps  to  carry  into  operation  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  as  the 
Act  did  not  specify  the  fund  out  of  which  the  expenses  incurred 
under  its  provisions  could  ho  paid. 

During  the  year  1897  tho  town  of  Maeroom  adopted  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Towns  Improvement  (Ireland)  Act,  1854,  and 
Town  Commissioners  have  been  appointed.  There  are  now 
120  places  to  which  the  compulsory  attendance  provisions  of 
the  Irish  Education  Act  of  1892,  apply. 

But  in  only  72  of  these  were  School  Attendance  Committees 
appointed,  and  in  only  52  of  the  latter  were  the  provisions  of  tho 
Act  carried  into  etlect  by  the  Committees  during  the  year.  This 
showed  an  increase  ol  7 over  the  corresponding  number  for  1896. 

The  following  tables  show  for  1893,  1896,  and  1897,  respec- 
tively, the  character  of  the  attendance  of  pupils  in  the  National 
Schools  (a)  for  all  Ireland,  (6)  for  the  places  in  which  the  Com- 
pulsory Attendance  Clauses  of  the  Act  were  in  operation  in 
1896  and  1897,  and  (n)  similar  information  for  the  places  in 
which  those  Clauses  were  not  in  operation  either  in  1896  or  1897. 

The  Compulsory  Attendance  Clauses  began  to  he  enforced  1st 
January,  1894,  and  1893  is  consequently  taken  as  the  latest  year 
in  which  they  were  not  in  force  anywhere. 
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(ft.)  For  all  Ireland  : — 


Tear. 

Average 
numlier  of 
pupils  un  Rolls. 

A verture  dally  | 
attendance  of  1 
pupils. 

I 

Pcrcentape  of 
average 

daily  attendance 
to  average 
on  Rolls. 

Number  of 
pupils  who  made 
100  attendances 
or  over  in 
1 Results  Tear. 

iso. 

83'\545 

527.000 

63-3 

513.5X1 

I89P», 

81.1348 

531.957 

m 

1 5ffi.R7« 

1897, 

816,001 

521,111 

639 

589.823 

(6.)  For  the  places  (42)  in  which  the  Act  was  in  operation  both 
in  1890  and  1897:— 

1883. 

89.274 

00.459 

677 

(!1  31(5 

1S9R. 

8S.7GI 

69.914 

730 

72.101 

1897. 

96.51(1 

68.078 

m 

71.717 

X.B.— The  eomimrivon  here  is  neoewirilyb.it ween  the  attendances  in  Hie  name  places  in 
which  the  Act  was  operative  in  lioth  theso  year*,  and  hence  the  number  is  limited  to  42. 

(c.)  For  the  places  (65)  in  which  the  Act  was  not  in  operation 
either  in  1896  or  1S97 : — 


1898.  . . 1 

103.222 

87,433 

653 

80.315 

1896.  . . 1 

100.138 

1 71.560 

071 

71.760 

1S97, 

100,223 

109.603 

055 

70.072 

S.B.—  Ihe  comparison  here  is  necessarily  between  the  attendances  in  the  same  places  in 
which  the  Act  was  not  pnt  in  operation  in  either  of  these  years*,  and  hence  the  number  Is 
limited  to  65. 


Schools  of  a Special  Character 

(a.)  Model  Schools. 

25.  Tile  number  of  Model  School  Establishments  in  operation  at  Ait«u*nu» 
the  ead  of  the  year  was  30,  of  which  4 (including  the  Central 
Model  Schools)  are  Metropolitan,  and  the  remaining  26  are  Dis-  ' 
trict  and  Minor  Model  Schools.  These  contain  in  all  77  separate 
departments  (see  paragraph  ft  as  to  the  Central  Model  Schools), 
each  in  operation  with  its  own  distinct  staff  and  organization. 

Evening  schools  for  hoys  are  recognised  in  connexion  with  the 
Central,  the  West  Dublin,  the  Inchicore,  and  the  Belfast  Model 
Schools.  They  were  in  operation  during  the  past  year  and  were 
conducted  in  each  case  liy  members  of  the  day  school  staff. 

The  total  average  number  of  pupils  on  the  Rolls  of  the  Model 
Schools  as  recorded  on  the  last  day  of  the  Results  year  of  the 
Schools  severally  examined  within  the  year  1897  was  10,355. 

The  total  average  dailv  attendance  at  these  Schools  for  their 
Results  year  was  7,422* 

The  per-centage  of  the  average  daily  attendance  of  pupils  for 
the  year  to  the  average  numlier  on  the  Rolls  was  7T7. 

The  numlier  of  pupils  who  attended  on  100  days  or  over  in 
the  year  was  7,649. 

Besides  the  regular  Teaching  Staffs  we  employ  Pupil-Teachers  pupu 
and  Monitors  in  the  Model  Schools.  In  some  of  the  Model  Tsjeta. 
Schools  male  Pupil  Teachers  are  boarded  and  lodged  at  the  public  Monism, 
expense  ; in  others  they  receive  an  allowance  for  maintenance. 

Female  Pupil  Teachers  are  always  non-readout. 

There  were  195  Pupil  Teachers  (115  Boys  and  SO  Girls)  in 
our  Model  Schools  on  the  31st  December,  1S97. 

* Tlie  average  doi'y  attendance  for  the  Results  year  IS !#«S  was  7.6S*. 
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Si. 


Denomiim-  26.  Tho  following  fcuble  allows  tlin  Religious  Doimniinationsof  tk 
Motif  PiP'ls  on  the  Rolls  of  tho  sovovnl  Model  Schools  on  the  last  day  ff 
School  their  Results  year,  the  average  number  on  Rolls,  tho  average  Daily 
Pupil*, ami  Attendance,  anrl  the  number  of  Attendants  for  100  days  or  over. 

Attend-  J 

nces. 


Moduli  School. 

HuligiouH  Ihuinminatiiiiin  of  Pupils  on  UoIIn 
«ui  thi'  l»*t  day  of  the  Itciull*  year. 

A vnri»fci> 

A r.-rag« 
Daily 
A (tomb 
auco. 

No.  ci  PijLS  | 

who  mini*!)1 
Mti'wlnyi 

oramtiUh 
tb*  KwJp 
Ynr. 

K.O. 

P..C. 

l'rnit. 

Ali-lli. 

'•I  hunt. 

Total 

mi 

UoIIh. 

Dublin,  . 

Central, 

1,103 

:no 

Ill) 

.Hi 

38 

1,1177 

1,010 

1,115 

ms  i 

•i  . . 

Went  Dublin,  . 

500 

33 

1 

1 

' 

m 

617 

368 

331 

..  . . 

Inchiooro,  . 

306 

81 

8 

3 

. 

4 88 

607 

335 

IS 

„ . . 

Glnanovln,  . 

8n 

21 

1 

- 

102 

70 

58 

a 

Kildare,  . 

A thy,  . , 

- 

A3 

15 

4 

- 

72 

« 

60 

B 

Cavan,  . 

Ualliuliorougb,  . 

- 

no 

43 

7 

* 

no 

» 

83 

» 

Antrim,  . . 

Bullymeno, 

- 

41 

220 

17 

SM 

330 

253 

278 

« . . 

Belfast,  , 

84 

378 

(•III 

03 

61 

1,160 

1,211 

001 

in 

Tipperary,  . 

Clonmol,  . , 

34 

88 

31 

12 

4 

ion 

161 

no 

* 

Londonderry, 

Culorainu,  . 

10 

43 

175 

10 

8 

240 

2.VI 

190 

SOI 

Cork, 

Cork,  . , 

240 

1H1 

18 

20 

42 

612 

611 

393 

m 

.. 

Dunmanway,  . 

23 

99 

- 

23 

- 

144 

136 

00 

104 

Wexford, 

KnniBcorthy,  . 

‘ 

107 

13 

3 

- 

I2I( 

127 

01 

HI 

Fermanagh, 

KnnUklllen, 

18 

130 

27 

17 

- 

228 

231 

180 

179 

Galway,  . 

Gnlwtiy,  . 

14 

61 

24 

a 

- 

111 

1(H) 

83 

IS 

Kilkenny, 

Kilkenny,  . 

- 

01 

14 

n 

_ 

84 

79 

58 

H 

Limerick, 

Limerick,  . 

12 

127 

30 

26 

54 

2ly 

218 

17G 

m 

Londonderry, 

Londonderry,  . 

- 

140 

301 

24 

11 

476 

461 

335 

35) 

Armagh, 

Newry, 

27 

150 

168 

20 

6 

376 

801 

273 

as 

Down,  , 

Newtown  or  dB, . 

8 

52 

253 

27 

8 

348 

317 

251 

285 

Sligo,  . . 

Sligo,  . . , 

2 

140 

46 

48 

13 

258 

265 

188 

111 

Meath,  . 

Trim,  . 

160 

17 

- 

. 

_ 

177 

181 

131 

139 

Waterford,  . 

Waterford, 

30 

05 

12 

2 

15 

151 

112 

105 

S3 

Antrim,  . , 

Ballyraoney,  , 

- 

39 

305 

_ 

_ 

341 

357 

274 

» 

« . . 

Carrickfcrgua,  . 

- 

111 

173 

29 

59 

372 

366 

284 

S® 

Armagh, 
Monaghan,  . 

Lurgan, 

Monaglmn, 

3 

222 

119 

88 

174 

46 

2 

16 

371 

298 

350 

318 

281 

220 

294 

256 

Tyrone, 

N.-T.-Stewnrt,  . 

- 

66 

73 

13 

_ 

152 

160 

126 

138 

" • • 

Omagh, 

3 

233 

176 

40 

2 

451 

403 

322 

361 

King'H,  . 

Parens  town,  . 

100 

15 

5 

1 

127 

134 

89 

9T 

Total,  . . 

2,742 

3,440 

3,077 

672 

305 

10,190 

10.366 

7,422 

7,619 

260 

337 

302 

66 

36 

- 

71 

7 

Perocntaga  lo 'total  on  Boll*. 

1‘crcentnga  of  averiigt 
ntlMidnncn  fe  •vtrogt 
on  Roll*. 

__ 
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27.  Tlio  following  Table  shows  (a)  the  Total  expenditure  on  Mcdel 
the  Model  Schools  for  the  Year  1807,  (It)  the  Net  expenditure  E.pradi. 
on  the  Model  Schools  out  of  the  Education  Vote,  and  (c)  the  hue.  ' ' 
total  payments  to  the  Teaching  Staff  from  the  National  Education 
Vote  and  from  Local  Sources. 


(Expenditure  hy  Board  of  Works  on  repairs,  <fcc.,  not  included.) 
(«) 


Expenditure  from  Stale 
Grants. 

Expenditure  from  Local 
Sources. 

Modkl  School. 

General 
Expenditure 
t.t.  Rents, 
Petty 
Expense*, 
etc. 

Salaries  ami 
Allowances  to 
Teaching 
Staff. 

Part  of 
School  Pees 
to 

Teachers. 

Union 
Rate*  to 
Teachers. 

Total 

E.\|MmdUurc 

£ s.  <1. 

£ *.  </. 

€ 9.  if. 

Cent  ml, 

233  19  0 

4,249  It  U 

101  10  3 

4.035  1 S 

West  Dublin. 

92  14  1 

1,303  1 3 

12  17  9 

— 

1.49S  13  U 

Glnsnavin,  . 

02  11  6 

251  7 0 

0 14  8 

— 

314  13  8 

Tnchicore,  . 

6 3 11 

021  7 9 

26  12  3 

— 

953  3 li 

Athy, 

53  9 7 

311  5 0 

1 S 5 

— 

371  3 0 

Bailieboro*, 

59  Sll 

353  11  5 

2 0 5 

— 

415  0 0 

Ballymena, 

07  14  0 

87G  1G  11 

14  15  0 

— 

959  C 5 

Belfast. 

519  12  4 

4.118  17  0 

81  1 1 

352  3 G 

5,074  17  S 

Clonmel,  . 

103  11  10 

597  2 1 

7 6 3 

— 

710  0 2 

Coleraine. 

72  1 0 

833  10  9 

11  2 7 

— 

91G  11  10 

Cork, 

WO  12  7 

1,502  3 3 

57  14  3 

54  2 7 

2.014  13  1 

Dunmanway, 

03  12  G 

3GS  1 S 

1 8 4 

— 

4G3  2 3 

Bnntaoorthy, 

72  11  5 

350  10  U 

2 8 9 

— 

425  10  h 

Enniskillen, 

130  15  4 

STD  8 1 

12  17  10 

1.032  1 3 

Galway, 

S3  7 5 

411  19  7 

2 18  1 

- 

493  3 1 

Kilkenny.  . 

105  15  10 

313  3 0 

211  3 

- 

m 10  to 

Lioiciick,  . 

131  4 11 

906  3 8 

7 5 5 

— 

1,044  14  0 

Londonderry. 

217  2 2 

1,650  13  7 

25  G 11 

— 

1,803  2 k 

Newry, 

100  1 u 

1,175  12  5 

25  14  S 

S3  0 9 

1,389  9 9 

Nowtownurda, 

124  19  5 

1,127  3 9 

10  4 4 

— 

1,262  7 C 

Sligo. 

132  10  1 

332  16  3 

12  15  11 

— 

978  11  3 

Trim, 

93  G G 

594  10  10 

7 18  11 

3G  17  3 

732  13  6 

Waterford,  . 

139  13  1 

12S  15  9 

3 8 2 

— 

571  IT  0 

Bollymonoy. 

23  17  4 

1,143  8 7 

8 IG  G 

1.176  2 5 

Carriokfergus, 

04  14  8 

955  18  0 

18  17  0 

1,039  10  2 

Lurpnn, 

80  12  1 

950  5 7 

9 17  5 

— 

1,040  15  1 

Monaghan,  . 

59  0 0 

S72  If.  G 

7 15  2 

939  11  5 

5?ewtownsl  ewart, 

28  13  1 

m o u 

2 1 2 

28  13  4 

536  IG  9 

Omagh, 

(11  12  2 

1,261  15  S 

21  17  2 

— 

1.345  5 0 

Parsons  towu,  . 

2G  15  G 

476  19  G 

1 11  3 

508  6 3 

Total,  . 

3.507  15  8 

30.58G  2 4 

509  1 7 

660  2 5 

35,163  2 0 

(5) 

Total  Expenditure  on  Model  School--  [sec  Table  above], 
Dcduci  £1.009  18*.  7'J.  School  Fees  appropriated  in  uid  oi 

Education  Vote 

Deduct  £509  U.  7 »/.  School  Fees  jKiid  to  Teachers, 

Deduct  £560  2*  5 <!.  Contributions  from  Local  Eater,  . 

- £35.163  2 0 

£2,509  U 2 

. 560  2 5 ! 

3.0G9  2 7 

AY/  Expenditure  on  Model  Schools  out  of  Education  Vote, 

. -- 

32,093  19  5 

Total  Annual  Payments  to  Teachiug  SmiT— 

! ssafis** in  • - 

School  Fees — J « 

Bates  Contributions — Stitt  2 a 

Total,  — Ji3l,C55  6 4 
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„ (b.)  CONVENT  AND  MONASTERY  SCHOOLS. 

Convent  v * 

Monastery  28.  The  numbers  of  these  Schools,  and  the  attendances,  for 
sohooii.  their  Results  year,  were  as  follows : — 


Paid  by  Capitation. 

7 Oils.-  of  Sftliool. 

No.  of 
Sellouts. 

Aviwflfjc’  No. 
of  Piijillu 
fill  Hoi  In. 

AvoriLRo  Daily 
AMomUncc. 

No.  who 
mad..  100 
A tti'inlntices 
or  ovor. 

Con  von  t . 

273 

91,674 

(11(381 

01.7H3 

Monastery.  . 

3 

1,27ft 

hid 

7K1I 

Total.  . . 

276 

02,3-14 

62,1  PI 

Ofi.r.72 

Paid  by  Cl  wwi  fixation. 

Claus  of  School. 

No.  of 
School*. 

Avi-mei1  No. 
of  Pupils 
on  RoHh. 

Armffo  Daily 
A tti-iulnuou. 

No.  who 
inadti  100 
Attomlancoii 
or  Ovrr. 

Convent,  , , 

21 

fi,I17« 

n,Hnr. 

4,104  ! 

Monank’iy,  . 

40 

7,820 

*,013 

SACK  , 

Total, 

61 

12, DDK 

H.P21I  j 11, *62 

These  schools  arc  divided  into  two  classes: — 

(«.)  Those  hi  which  the  teachers  tiro  not  examined  for  classifi- 
cation, and  are  paid  iu  lieu  of  salary  it  capitation  allowance 
regulated  by  the  average  number  of  children  in  daily  attend- 
ance. 'Die  teaching  power  in  these  Schools  is  partly  made 
Assistant*.  up  of  Lay  Assistants — 30h  in  number — who,  though  not 
paid  directly  by  us,  arc  recognised  under  special  conditions, 
and  are  granted  valuable  privileges  III  the  matter  of  service, 
training,  and  promotion  in  class. 

(6)  Those  whoso  teachers  arc  examined  for  classification, 
and  who  arc  paid  according  to  the  same  scale  of  class  salaries 
ns  teachers  of  ordinary  National  Schools. 

Convent  and  Monastery  National  Schools,  whether  paid  on  the 
principle  of  classification  or  of  capitation,  share  with  ordinary 
National  Schools  in  Results  fees,  Gratuities  for  instructing 
Monitors,  Customs  and  Excise  Grant,  mul  the  "School  Grant" 
provided  by  the  Act  of  1892. 

The  total  average  numlior  of  pupils  on  tlm  Rolls  of  the  Convent 
and  Monastery  National  Schools,  ns  recorded  on  the  Inst  day  of 
the  Results  year  of  the  Schools  severally  examined  within  the 
year  1897,  was  105,342. 
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The  total  average  daily  attendance  at  these  Schools  for  their 
Results  year  was  71,120* 

The  per-centage  of  the  average  daily  attendance  of  pupils 
to  the  average  number  on  the  rolls  was  07'5. 

The  number  of  pupils  who  attended  on  100  days  or  over 
in  the  year  was  75,134. 

(c.)  Workhouse  Schools. 

29.  The  number  of  Workhouse  Schools  in  connexion  with  our  Wort  house 

Board  in  1S97  was  154.  Schools. 

These  schools  were  examined  on  the  same  system  as  the  Ordinary 
Schools,  and  extracts  from  the  reports  of  our  Inspectors  were 
communicated  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  for  the  information 
of  the  several  Boards  of  Guardians.  The  salaries  of  the  Teachers 
are  determined  and  uaid  by  the  Poor  Law  authorities.  The  Poor 
Law  Guardians  have  power,  under  the  Act  38  & 39  Viet.,  cap. 

96,  to  award  to  their  Teachers,  from  the  rates,  the  amount  of 
results  fees  payable  on  the  Inspectors’  reports. 

The  total  number  of  pupils  on  the  rolls  of  these  Workhouse 
Schools,  as  recorded  on  the  last  day  of  the  Results  year  of  the 
Schools  severally  examined  within  the  year  1897,  was  5,334, 
and  the  total  average  daily  attendance  of  pupils  similarly  for 
the  Results  year,  was  4,343.t 

(d.)  Evening  Schools. 

30.  Evening  Schools  are,  as  a rule,  held  on  the  same  premises  firming 
and  taught  by  the  same  teachers  as  the  Day  Schools  with  which  Scll<'ol!' 
they  are  connected.  Thirty-six  were  in  operation  on  the  31st 
December,  1897.  The  number  of  scholars  in  average  attendance 

was  1,265. 


Teaching  Power. 

31.  The  number  of  Teachers  in  our  service  on  31st  December,  Tending 
1897,  was  as  follows : — °"er' 


PrlnclpflU. 

Alai, Lints. 

Junior 

AisUbuiti. 

Worktnli- 

Temporarj  A»Mitn>it» 

Temporarv 

Work. 

m litre. .es.  ! 

Claii. 

Mil**. 

FtnuUs. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Industrial 

Teachers. 

Malts. 

FtmiUat. 

11. 

558 

447 

31 

45 

) 

12. 

811 

495 

77 

104 

i 

. 

2i  . 

1,960 

1,51 1 

303 

870 

O,i!l0 

2- . 

2C4 

200 

179 

203 

) 

3'. 

1,026 

800 

841 

1,181 

3,938 

. 

3* . 

124 

130 

109 

■211 

{ 

Tutnl, 

4,713 

8,049 

1,040 

2,504 

11,990 

17 

933 

0 

24 

8,392 

3,004 

J 

Gross  Total, 

13,007 

• The  average  daily  Htleudnm-c  for  the  lJeaults  year  1890  was  72,370. 
t The  average  daily  attendants  for  the  Results  year  lt>90  was  4,010. 

B 2 
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The  Teachers  of  the  273  Convent  and  3 Monastery  Schools 
that  are  paid  by  capitation  are  not  included  in  this  return. 


Miicd  ami  32.  Our  returns  for  8,581  schools  show  the  respective  numbers 
Unmiveil  taught  by  masters  and  by  mistresses  exclusively,  and  by  Staffs 
SctiMii.  cons;8ting  of  both  masters  and  mistresses;  also  the  numbers 

attended  by  boys  only,  and  by  girls  and  infants  only,  and  the 
numbers  having  a mixed  attendance  of  boys  and  girls. 


TBAUUBB8. 

Schools 
for  lloys  only. 

Schools 
for  Girin  (and 
Infants.)  only. 

Schools  1 
/or  Mixed 
Attendant  of 
Boys  and  Girls. 

Masters  only,  . 

- 

| 

i 

Masters  only,  ....... 

- 

- 

850  I 

2,2(10 

- 

Mistresses  only, 

- 

- 

1,578  | 

M&Btor  and  Female  Assistants,  . 

- 

981 

Master  anti  Workmisti  cws, 

- 

- 

961  | 

Total 

1,1174 

2,200 

4,341  1 

Nov  33.  During  the  year  1897,  there  were  502  persons  appointed 
Teachers.  for  the  first  time  as  Principal  or  Assistant  Teachers.  Of  these,  231 
had  been  trained  and  271  were  untrained. 


ANTECEDENTS  OP  NEW  PRINOITAL,  AND  ASSISTANT  TEACHERS. 


Prln. 

Assist. 

Total. 

Trained  In  “ Marlborough-strcet"  Training  College, 
„ “ St.  Patrick's’’  ,, 

2u 

•K) 

60 

13 

37 

50 

„ “Our  Lady  of  Mercy”  „ 

„ “Ohnrch  of  Ireland  „ , 

3* 

20 

41) 

32 

12 

44 

„ “Do  hi  Salic" 

1-1 

17 

31 

Total,  .... 

tOfl 

120 

231 

pSKSta?  I lD  Modtl  »«““»> SchMl6-  • 1 

u 

14 

S3 

3 

Total,  .... 

u 

17 

20 

# }ln  Ordinary  National  Schools,  • j 

fi7 

1 

101 

188 

1 

Total 

r.H 

1S1 

180 

Paid  Monitors,  ) ( 

10 

23 

43 

Lay  Assistants,  } In  Oonvent  Nationul  Schools,  ] 

4 

4 

Pupils  only,  , ) ( 

. - 

2 

2 

Total,  .... 

JO 

20 

4fl 

From  other  Schools  and  InstitutionH,  , 

3 

0 

8 

Total  Now  Touchers, 

104 

308 

503 

The 

Teaching 

Body. 


The  candidates  for  the  position  of  teacher  are  in  general  well 
prepared  ; and  selections  are,  as  a rule,  made  by  Managers  with 
care  and  judgment.  A large  proportion  of  tho  recently  appointed 
untrained  teachers  had  received  a preliminary  monitorial 
training. 
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X umber  of  Teachers  appointed  to  the  Service,  and  Number 
of  Teachers  who  left  the  Service,  during  the  Year  1897. 

N.B.— The  term  ‘•Teachers"  includes  Principals,  and  Assistants ; i;  excludes 
Workmisl resses  and  Temporuy  Teacher?. 


' Mu-tors.  Mistresses.  Total. 


Number  of  Teacher*  in  the  service  on  31m 
DjeemK-r.  1S0C 

5,315 

6.185' 

| 12,000 

Number  of  Teacher?  nor  in  actual  employment  on 
31m  December,  1S96,  who  were  anointed  to 
sebooN  in  the  course  of  the  year  l£i)7,  . 

Til 

82 

153 

Numlier  of  Teachers  first  appointed  to  the 
service  <Uuin_»  IS97.  ..... 

213 

2S9 

502 

Gro*s  Total, 

6.101 

6.556 

12,660 

Number  of  Teachers  who  left  the  service  during 
tlu-  year  1S07,  01  were  r.ot  in  actual  charge  of 
school*  at  close  of  year 
Retired  on  pension  or  gratuity,  , 

71 

71 

US 

Died  in  service.  ..... 

11 

10 

SI 

Grants  cancelled owing  t o inMiiHcIent  ati end-  ; 
a nee  of  pupil?, 

37 

11 

73 

Not  iu  service  on  31m  Decemt*er.  1897.  owing 
to  causes  not  specified  above,  t.o.  resigna- 
tion. emigration,  marring®,  . 

166 

lSS 

351 

Total,  . . . 1 

321 

313  | 

661 

Number  of  Teachers  in  service  on  3l*r 
December,  1897,  ..... 

5.7S3 

6,213  I 

11. MW 

34.  .Monitors  are  selected  by  the  Inspectors  in  schools  found 
suitable  in  regard  to  efficiency  of  teachers,  character  of  premises, 
&c.,  for  monitorial  training. 

The  number  of  paid  Monitors  on  the  31st  December,  1S97, 
was  1,909  Boys,  and  4,289  Girls.  Total,  6,198. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  Monitors  classified 
according  to  their  year  of  service: — 


Y* sab  or  Sr.Hvrr*. 

Mile 

Monitors- 

Ftmalr 

Monitor*. 

Total. 

407 

98.1 

1,480 

2nd  ,, 

442 

1.032 

1,471 
1,254  : 

3rJ  . . 

i 371 

883 

4th  „ 

V3 

831 

1.167  ’ 

5th  ., 

266 

557 

1J23  ; 

Total,  . 

1,009 

*** 

6,198  ‘ 

35.  In  July,  1S97,  Annual  Examinations  were  held  by  our  own  Anmui 
Officers  in  order  to  test  (1)  the  efficiency  and  attainments  of  Pupil 
Teachers  and  Monitors:  (2)  the  qualifications  of  Candidates  for 
admission  to  Training  Colleges;  (3)  the  progress  made  by  the 
Queen’s  Scholars  in  training : and  (4)  the  fitness  of  Teachers  for 
promotion. 

These  examinations  were  held  under  the  Programmes 
hitherto  in  force,  and  also  under  the  Revised  Programme 
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which  is  printed  in  ert.nn.so  in  the  Appendix  to  this  Eepoit, 
There  were  in  nil  3,305  persons  examined  on  the  various  courses 
via:— 2,135  under  the  Old  Programme,  and  1,170  under  the 
Revised  Programme. 

The  following  is  a summary  as  to  the  persons  examined  under 
the  two  Programmes : — 


Fifth  year  Monitor*,  Pupil  TiuiHiers,  I 


first  > ear  of  Training, 

One  nn<l  t wo  your  Qmtcirfl  ScliotctfH  nt  I Ih-  pm 
tlicir  course  of  Training, 

Classed  Teachers  who  were  CnuditlntoK 
promotion,  .... 


Old 

PmgranniH!. 

Nmv 

Program  nm. 

Total. 

Hilly 

nj«, 

1 ,21  <» 

T.75 

1,78a 

5142 

ludr 

— 

042 

1 nf 

24  K 

210 

458 

fur 

1177 

•ia 

720 

tUil, 

2,t  un 

1,170 

.‘5.JJG5 

A synopsis  of  the  Special  Reports  furmshofl  l»y  tlio  Examiners 
on  the  character  of  the  answering  of  the  Teachers  and  Monitors 
at  the  Annual  Examinations  in  the  various  subjects,  and  an 
analysis  of  the  answering,  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  this 
Report,  Section  III. 

Advance-  3(j.  The  proportion  of  teachers  in  I, ho  higher  classes  steadily 
c'm.11-  increases,  as  appears  from  tho  following  table  which  shows  the 
scauon.  improvement  in  1S07  as  compared  with  previous  year,  and  also 
as  compared  with  1887. 


Toachorfl  In  Out  sovoral  GIinw-s,  Mnlos  wid  Pemfclw 

i induil.Kl. 

Pnr-wmtagi*  to  Total. 

Closnoi. 

1*81.  ! 

i 

irtun.  | i «i»7. 

| IHH7. 

1 800.  | 

| 

m. 

First  T)i vision  of  First  (liij'licNt),  . 

-14:i ' 

07:i  1,0X1 

■1  0 

R-l 

M 

Second  Division  of  First, 

yiio 

1,470,  1,4X7 

H-l! 

ia-a 

IN 

Second  Class, 

4,4  7r. 1 

5,4 14  5,4110 

40-1 

m 

4B 

Third  Cists*  (Immt),  .... 

r.,2Mi 

4,h:i  ii/.iiw 

47-a 

.145 

52*8 

Totals,  . . , , j 

n,ir>!) 

12,000  ll.lllllt 

1 

- 

- 

- 

New  system 
of  Promo 
tioa  for 
highly 
efficient 
service. 


37.  In  1897  wo  brought  into  operation,  with  sanction  of 
tho  Lords  of  Her  Majesty’s  Treasury,  under  the  provisions  of 
tho  Revised  Programme,  uliovc  referred  to,  the  system  of  pro- 
motion (a)  to  the  1st  (higher)  division  of  1st  class  for  highly 
efficient  service  during  seven  consecutive  years;  and  (h)  to  tho 
2nd  division  of  1st  class  for  highly  efficient  service  during  two 
consecutive  years. 

This  arrangement  will  we  hope  tend  to  greatly  stimulate  the 
Teachers  to  improve  their  methods  of  teaching  and  school 
organization. 

Willi  this  exception,  the  system  or  promotion  of  Teachers  by 
examination  is  still  maintained ; but  the  Programme  has  boon 
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largely  modified  by  the  introduction  of  English  Literature,  and 
in  certain  cases  Drawing,  and  Needlework  (for  females),  as 
compulsory  subjects;  also  by  extending  the  raugc  of  Optional 
Subjects,  of  which  one  at  loast  must  be  taken. 


Teachers’  Pensions  and  Gratuities, 

38.  The  following  Tabic  shows  the  Number  of  National  Teachers 
who  in  each  year  since  the  commencement  of  the  Pensions  Act 
(1st  January,  1S80),  were  in  receipt  of  Pensions  from  the 
Fund;  also  the  number  of  those  to  whom,  on  Retirement, 
Gratuities  were  awarded,  with  the  Total  Amounts  each  year. 
The  figures  set  forth  in  the  Table  have  been  furnished  by 
the  authority  of  the  Teachers’  Pension  Office  in  which  is 
vested  the  administration  of  the  Pension  Fund. 


— 

Number  op  TEAcnuna. 

Total 

Amounts 

of 

Pensions 

and 

Gratuities 

paid 

(under  the 
Act)  to 
retiit'd 
Teachers. 

On  Pension  on  81*1 
December  of  each  Tear, 

Receiving  Gratuities 
during  Year. 

if  umbei'. 

Amount 

paid. 

Number. 

Amount 

paid. 

jg 

£ 

* 

1880,  . 

147 

2,510 

31 

3,380 

6,890 

1881,  . 

224 

0.803 

57 

6,510 

12340 

18S2,  . 

296 

9,553 

75 

8,139 

17,692 

1883,  . 

371 

12,213 

71 

7,154 

19.307 

1S84,  . 

439 

14,925 

SI 

8.044 

32,909 

1SS5,  . 

489 

16,604 

as 

0,804 

23.40S 

1886,  . 

674 

18,552 

51 

4,873 

23,425 

1887,  . 

653 

21,532 

67 

6,559 

28,001 

1SSS,  . 

730 

24,009 

56 

5.431 

29,500 

1SS9,  . 

825 

20.S92 

52 

6,564 

88,456 

1890.  . 

S7C 

29.237 

73 

7553 

36,595 

1891,  . 

919 

31.435 

75 

7,466 

3S,901 

1892,  . 

967 

33.02S 

41 

8,9?n 

37.008 

1S93,  . 

1,019 

31,181 

42 

38,111 

1894,  . 

1,069 

83,838 

45 

4.007 

10.505 

1895,  . 

1,119 

37,226 

51 

5,160 

42.416 

1890,  . 

1,195 

39.720 

47 

4,076 

44.SW 

1897,  . 

1,260 

42,120 

49 

5,162 

-17.2KJ 

Total, 

• 

- 

- 

— 

- 

540,781 
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39.  The  following  Statement  relative  to  the  Teachers’  Pension 
Fund*  is  based  on  information  furnished  to  us  by  the  same 
Department. 


The  Income  and  Expenditure  of  the  Pension  Fund  during  the 
year  1897  were  ns  follows : — 

X s.  d. 


177,132  0 i 


£ 

x. 

d. 

Income  : — 

Two  half-years'  Interest  on  £ 1 ,300,000, 

39,000 

0 

0 

ini  crest  on  Stock, 

15,212 

2 

6 

Premiums  paid  by  Teachers, 

9,486 

C 

8 

Amount  voted  in  aid, 

1 13,434 

0 

0 

Expenditure:— 

Pensions  paid  to  Teachers, 

42,120 

6 

5 

Gratuities,  .... 

5,162 

0 

0 

Premiums  refunded,  . 

2,058 

10 

5 

49,341  2 |o 


Surplus  of  Income  over  Expenditure, 

127,701 

G 3 

This  Surplus  was  disposed  of  as  follows  : — 

Not  amount  invested  in  the  purchase  of  not  £l  13,90(1  Us.  6</., 

Stock,  .....  . . 

127,G4G 

2 5 

Increase  in  Cash  Balance  on  31st  December,  1897, 

145 

3 10 

Total  (as  above*), 

XI  27,791 

6 3 

The  invested  Capital  of  the  Fund  on  the  31st  December, 

1897, 

was  as  follows : — 

£ 

«.  >l 

Charge  on  tlic  Irish  Church  Fund, 

1 ,300,0'JO 

0 0 

Stock,  ...  . 

610,434 

6 II 

Expenditure  on  Schools. t 

40.  As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain, the  aggregate  annual 
Expenditure  on  the  Schools  from  all  sources,  including  Par- 
liamentary Grant,  Rates,  School  fees,  and  local  subscriptions, 
amounted  to  £1,198, 148  Is.  Oil.,  as  shown  in  the  following 

' Noth. — The  sum  of  ilLS.OOO  (Annual  Parlhunvnliiry  ti'rant)  in  aid  of  the  Tendiers’ 
Pension  Fund  was  paid  over  by  us  within  the  year  to  the  Fund. 

f Note.— Thu  amount  paid  out  of  Vote  for  Hoard  of  Public  Works  for  Buildings, 
Itepnlrs,  &c.,  of  Vested  Schools,  is  not  included  in  this  taction,  neither  ia  the  amount 
£34,72S  contributed  from  local  sources  towards  the  erection  of  New  Buildings,  &e., 
ncluded.  (Sec  page  7,  See.  4.) 
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table.  This  would  give  an  average  of  £2  <J v.  i;  >•!.  for  each  child 
in  average  daily  attendance  during  the  year: — 


(«■  Prom  State  Grants,  1S97-8 : — 


Vote  for  Primary  Education 
i Ordinary),  . 

Parliamentary  -.—School  Gram, 
Customs  uml  Excise  Grant, 


Z s.  if.  £ r.  tl. 


803,241  6 7 

'249,4*5  11  II 
76,23ft  0 11 


1,128,005  10  5 


Kb}  From  Local  sources  asunder:— 


Subscriptions  and  Endowments, 

&c.  (towards  Incomes  of 
Teachers),  . . . 20,4*20  14  4 

Subscriptions  (towards  Repairs, 

&C.) .13,217  S II 

Rates  froinContnbutoryUnions(nct)  8,098  4 0* 

School  Pence  paid  bv  Pupils,  . 7,438  13  7 

60,182  1 7 

Total  annual  Income  of  Schools  

front  all  sources,  ...  — £1,198,  Ml  1 


Pate  per  Pupil  from  (a)  State  Grants,  . . . 2 3 104 

Rate  per  Pupil  from  (ft)  Local  sources,  . U 2 f>] 

Rate  per  Pupil  from  all  sources,  . . . . 3 ff  6} 

41.  The  Amounts  paid  bv  the  State  in  the  Financial  Year  1897-8 
to  the  Teaching  Stuff;  of  the  jrlnrijnil  efo**>*  of  National 
Schools  were  as  follows: — 

(Thi-  iJhc«  not  Imlwk  Kate*,  School  IVuee,  an-l  oll.tr  Local  Contributions.) 


Class  of  JM-lKtols 

Including  Evening,  Poor  Law  Union, 
«Sc.,  Schools*. 

Nil.  (rf 

Soli  ••ala. 


A TO  MR*’  tl.lllj 

attrnilincr.’ 

Total  Stair  Ai-1  t«i 
Tricking  Stall'. 

Average 
payment 
j vr  pupil  in 
average  daily 
attendant:! 

£ 

i. 

d 

1.  Ordinary  Schools  (including 

7, *33 

431,351) 

941.37* 

7 

0 

2 3 7} 

Sehools  with  average  20  to 
30). 

2.  Model  Schools 

77 

7,181 

30, S IH 

0 

•4 

4 5 8^ 

3.  Convent  and  Monastery 

•it 

8,929 

19,423 

IT 

2 

2 3 li“ 

Sehools  (Classification). 

4.  Convent  and  Monastery 

•271  i 

U2,i*04 

1 1 f-.*i  1 2 

s 

8 

1 IS  fir 

Schools  (Capitation'. 

Modified  Grant  Schools  (aver- 
age generally  under  2i»>. 

3.942 

>470 

3 

0 

2 2 M'i 

Total  of  ali  Schools. 

* 174 

513,423 

l . 1 1 1\6D2 

Vi 

6+ 

2 3 7} 

i J*«  -.••ul  umoi.ht  ;L-.  • <;n:ril-u:ic-n*  from  the  !!aU?  wu*  t-4.1'34  !•</.,  but  the 

•mn  of  £16, *26  3#  Vi.  was  refunded  to  the-  Gu.-inliaua  «>ut  of  the  Customs  and  Excise 
Grout,  leaving  o not  amouut  paid  I y tlic  Guaultoiu.  4*.  ?«/. 

f The  payr.h  iits  t<>  Ev.-tiin.  ’v-nls.-  xi-lnded  fr-m  thi*  table,  amounted  to  £".7«;  1 Ts.  f»./ 
Total.  £1.120,179  Kb.  11./. 
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42.  The  (fixed)  salaries  of  the  National  Teachers,  as  augmented 
under  the  Act  of  181)2,  are  as  follows  : — 


PRINCIPAL 
MALI!  TRACHISRS- 
lnitl'G.TKC 

20  pur  dent.  Salary. 

FtrslCIiUw— FIr»f  Division,  . 270  + 21 1 = 201. 

Old  St'ronil  HIV.  of  Firal.  CRwa  2110  + 212  = 272. 

NowSecontl  Division,  . . 253  + 210  12...  = 203 12* 

Old  First  Dlv.ol  SiiLioml  Class,  . .215  + £11  1 . = 255  In. 

O.li’flll  ;1 1 'l.'iss,  T in.1.2  Or.'Olld  I )i  vs.  211  + 2S  Hi.,  =.  252111., 

Third  Glass, . . . . .235  + 27  - CIS. 


„ PRIXCIPAI, 

F 01MA22  1’EACiIBSj 
Increase 

30  par  cent,  Saliuj, 
258  + ,211  12*.  = u. 

250  + CIO  „ sjn 

2«  + 28  12,.  = jj,  1,1 

207  + 27  = *u  ^ 

231  UK + .20  IS..  *.  ilti  g. 

22‘;  10-.-  2510v.  w ,283. 


Assistant  Teachers  uniieii  Five  Years'  Service. 


dales,  ........  235  + 117  = £(2. 

Females .127  + (15  8i.  = iS!  & 


Assistant  Teachers  of  Five  Years’  Standing  and  Over  who 
rank  Higher  than  the  Third  Class 

Increase  Hollas. 

20  pci*  eeftt. 

Moles,  . . . . ASS  + 117  + 20  =•  £51. 

Females,  . , . £27  + £5  8+  + £7 10*.  » £30 18», 


43.  The  pajments  to  the  teaching  staff  out  of  the  Funds 
placed  at  out  disposal  by  Parliament  are  made  under  the  following 
general  heads : — (a)  Salaries  and  Gratuities ; (b)  Results  Fees ; 
(c)  Parliamentary  School  Grant  ; (cl)  Customs  and  Excise  Grant, 

(a.)  The  amount  paid  in  1807-8  in  Salaries  to  principal  and 
assistant  teachers,  workraistreases,  pupil  teachers,  and  monitors 
(including  Capitation  Salaries  to  conductors  of  Convent  Schoob 
and  to  teachers  of  small  Modified  Grant  Schools,  together  with 
Good  Service  Salaries  and  Gratuities  for  training  monitors)  was 

f5G8,smn«.  ml 

(b.)  As  annually  reported  by  us,  the  Results  Fees  puicl  horn 
Feos.1”  the  Parliamentary  Voto  arc  determined  upon  the  answering  of 
the  pupils  at  the  Annual  Results  Inspection  of  the  Schools,  The 
amount  paid  in  the  year  was  .£225,640  4s.  3d. 

Thc!p»rlk-  (a)  The  Parliamentary  School  Grant  for  1S97-8,  under  the 
montiiry  Act  of  1892,  was  at  the  rate  of  10s.  per  pupil  (over  3 and  under 
Grant rirfoh  15  .'’cars  age)  in  average  daily  attendance,  and  vva3  expended 
Education  on  («)  increases  to  the  salaries  of  Principal  and  Assistant 
Act,  1892).  Xeachcrs,  anii  increases  to  the  Grants  to  schools  already  paid 
by  Capitation;  (!>)  bonuses  to  Assistants  of  five  years  standing, 
who  rank  liigher  than  Third  Class;  fe)  Third  Class  salaries 
(instead  of  Capitation)  to  small  schools  with  an  average  attend- 
ance of  not  less  than  20  but  under  30  scholars  ; and  (d)  die 
residue  was  paid  as  a General  Capitation  Grant  in  proportion 
t;o  the  average  daily  attendance  of  pupils.  This  residue  amounted 
in  1897  to  5*.  6ef.  per  pupil.  The  total  amount  paid  in  the 
year  was  £240,485  ,11«.  lid, 


Varioui 
kind*  of 
Payments. 


(«> 

Salaries 

and 
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(d.)  The  share  annually  paid  over  to  us  of  the  Local  Taxation 
(Customs  and  Excise;  Grant  under  the  Act  of  1 *90  is  £73,OU0.  airf  E\ci» 
In  addition  to  the  payment  of  .£1(1,821;  •")*■.  made  to  the  Guardians  ®ra  l<- 
of  the  Contributory  unions,  as  a reimbursement  (partial  or  com- 
plete) of  the  rates  contribution-  to  the  teachers,  the  amount 
paid  by  us  to  the  Teachers  of  the  Schools  situated  in  Nnn- 
eontributory  Unions  tvns  £39,4  1 2 1.7s.  lid.  The  total  amount 
paid  within  the  year  was  £7(1,289  Us.  11./.,  which  was  distributed 
at  tile  rate  of  3s  per  pupil  in  average  attendance.  " 


4-f.  The  Teachc-rs  of  Schools  in  Contributory  Poor  Law  Unions  Bates, 
receive  the  amount  earned  in  Results  Fees  from  the  Pailiumentarv 
Vote,  and  one-ludf  that  amount,  in  addition,  from  the  Rates. 

The  number  of  Unions  thus  contributing  in  the  year  1897— S was 
25;  the  number  of  schools  situated  within  these  Unions  examined 
for  Results  was  1,190;  and  the  total  amount  of  Results  Fees  paid 
by  us  out.  of  the  Guardians’  contributions  was  £21,921  Os.  9 d. 

The  net  payment  from  rates  after  refunding  £lt>.820  5s.  to 
the  Guardians  under  the  Customs  and  Excise  Act  (1890),  on 
account  of  their  contributions  of  1S913-7,  was  £8,098  1*.  Oil. 


45.  The  Mai  income  of  the  Teaching  Stair  of  all  Schools,  from  Total 
the  State  and  from  local  sources,  respectively,  for  the  year  I"'0™.®  of 
was  as  follows : — staff 


j'Froxu  Vote  for  Primal y Education  (ordinary 
Salaries  and  Giutnitie 


1 


Ito-ult*  Foes, . 
Parliamentary  School  Grunt. 
(Jntttom4  and  ExeDe  Grant. 

Sul>*.-riptlon3,  Ae„  tesoluvlvr  of 
FrcO  Btyidenye^).  . 

Halt  s of  Contributory  Unions 
(Xetbt  .... 
School  Pence  pnid  by  pnpi1^»  . 

Total.  . . l 


f 26&81I  lr!  I»i . 
£25,UIU  I 3 ( 
2J9.4S5  11  111 
70.239  U 11 1 

20.129  II  1 1 

$.09$  1 9 1 
7.13S  U 7 I 


,iu 


or  PCD  per  eenf.  -1.120,179  13  11 


SI  Per  cent  * 8&9G6  12 


45a.  These  totals  differ  from  those  given  ill  paragraph  40. 
The  difference  is  accounted  for  as  follows ; — 

£ it.  tl. 

Mi.  State  Grants  to  Schools*,  .......  U^yiGfl  19  fi 

4ai.  Income  of  Teaching  Staff  frora  State  Gmntn.  ....  1.120,179  13  11 


Difference. 


S.7S0  5 G 


This  difference  consists  of  the  following  payment* 

Central  Model  Schoola-Froe  Stock.  Charing  and  Petty 
Expenses,  . . . . . • 

Other  Model  Schools— Free  Stock.  Hem*  and  retry 
Expense?,  . . . • 

Incidental  Expenses  of  Schools  i. Heals,  \ 

Five  Stocks  to  National  Schools.  .... 
Payments  to  Tapil-.  i f Agricultural  CIf.i-m/s. 

Moieties  of  Heat  Ch  ina.’  •.  r.  Tcaelu- r~  li.yiden .%  - 


213  1U  6 
3.US  Id  2 

58  13  1" 
8*r,l  ji  .*i 
P.-2  12  7 
VC.:  II  U 


5 i; 


HP,  Expenditure  rn  School?  rota  I/»  il  Snuv.  *. 

4.V*.  Income  of  Tea  nine  Stad  :ivin  ].•  • il  Soar.  .?. 

DliUnn/e. 

This  difference  is  the  local  i-xj  endimre  on  icpairisg  the 
sehoolhcnfes.  Jki*. 


09.1  <2  1 7 
85; au  12  s 


•233,215  S 11 


- Model  School*  do  not  -hare  in  thi*  Drum* 
t After  relund  to  Guardians  tuu  of  rn«toms  ana  Exeirc  Grant. 
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Training  Colleges. 

Cdks"?  46.  There  are  five  Training  Colleges  receiving  Grants,  viz,:— 

(1.)  “Marl  borough-street”  (Dublin),  for  men  and  women,  under 
our  own  Management.; 

(2.)  “St.  Patrick’s”  (Drmncondra,  Dublin),  for  men; 

(3.)  “ Our  Lady  of  Mercy”  (Bnggotstreet,  Dublin),  for  women. 

Both  of  these  Colleges  are  under  the  management  of  Ilis  Grace 
the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh,  Archbishop  of  Dublin ; 

(4)  "Church  of  Ireland”  (Rildare-plsice,  Dublin),  for  men  and 
women,  under  the  management  of  His  Grace  the  Most  Rev.  Dr. 
Peacocke,  Archbishop  at  Dublin ; 

(5.)  “De  la  Salle  ’’(Waterford),  for  men,  under  the  management 
of  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Sheehan,  Bishop  of  Waterford  anil 
Lismore. 

Fixud  47.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  scheme  for  the  re-organization  of 

tt rants.  the  Training  Colleges,  promulgated  ill  the  letter  of  Novem- 

ber, 1890,  from  the  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour,  then  Chief  Sec- 
retary for  Ireland,  the  fixed  grant  payable  for  each  Queen’s 
Scholar  in  the  Training  Colleges  is  £50  for  a male  and  £35  for  a. 
female  Queen’s  Scholar,  per  annum. 

Bonusoi.  In  addition  to  these  fixed  grants,  a bonus  of  £10  for  each  year 
of  residence  for  every  male  Queen’s  Scholar,  and  £7  for  each 
year  of  residence  for  every  female  Queen’s  Scholar,  is  granted  on 
the  award  of  the  Training  Diploma  after  a probationary  service 
of  two  years  in  the  actual  work  of  teaching. 

Quom,’«  48.  During  the  past  Codcgo  year,  commencing  in  September, 

Iiwlt''  1896,  80S  Queen’s  Scholars,  of  whom  433  wore  men  and  375 
women,  were  under  instruction  in  these  Colleges. 

426  Queen’s  Scholars  completed  their  course  of  training.  Of 
these,  179  wiio  had  been  previously  employed  as  Teachers  of 
National  Schools,  completed  their  course  ol  one  year’s  training, 
and  247  completed  their  two  years’  course  of  training. 

Of  those  Queen’s  Scholars  who  had  entered  for  a two  yew's 
course  of  training,  and  had  only  completed  one  year,  341  war 
examined,  of  whom  3:8  passed  the  examination  prescribed  for 
the  end  of  their  first  year. 
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Queen's  Scholars  in  Training — Session,  18Q6-7. 


1 

No.  of 
Queen** 
Scholars 
nt  com- 
mcncv- 
nvut  of 

No.  who 
remained 
until 
Close  of 
Session.  I 

^Fint  Year’s 

Result  of  Final  Examination. 

] 

Name  ol  College. 

Two- Year 
Students. 

One-Year 

Students. 

Two-Year 

Students. 

Session 

1396-7. 

No.  Ex 
a mined 

No. 

Paasad 

No.  Ex- 
am inctl. 

No. 

Faasoit. 

No.  Ex- 
amined. 

No. 

Passed. 

Men 

Mnrlborougli-st  rect, 

105 

1U2 

35 

30 

31 

29 

32 

25 

St.  Patrick’s.  . 

161 

161 

67 

Cl 

41 

li 

52 

51 

Church  of  Ireland, . 

13 

13 

22 

20 

9 

12 

10 

De  La  Salle. 

121s 

120 

GS 

67 

13 

13 

39 

38 

Total  (Men),  . 

133 

120 

102 

1S1 

100 

99 

135 

121 

Women. 

Marlbo  rough-street. 

list 

117 

57 

57 

30 

28 

80 

51 

Our  Lady  of  Mercy, 

1553 

151 

58 

56 

59 

50 

37 

37 

Church  of  Ireland,  . 

72 

71 

3. 

31 

3 

2 

34 

32 

Total  ( Women >, 

375 

I 

372 

119 

117 

92 

Si 

131 

123 

I Total  (Men  A Women 

| 80S 

£01 

" 

328 

- 

179 

- 

217 

* Includes  one  Extern.  t Includes  five  Extern;.  3 Includes  three  Extents. 


40. 


Number  of  Queer's  Scholars  Trained  ut  uueb  of  the  Colleges 
ilmiug  certain  periods. 


Number* 

trained. 


Kamo  of  College. 

Period. 

Numbers  Trained. 

Mon, 

Werocn.  ] 

Total- 

Marlborough-strvet  * 

1SS5  to  IS97. 

657 

691 

1.318 

St.  Patrick's, 

18S3  to  1S97- 

- 

1.305 

Our  Lady  of  Mercy, 

• 1SS3  t • * 1S37- 

1,230  1 

1,280 

! Church  of  Ireland,  . 

1851  to  1397. 

219 

127  i 

010 

De  La  Salle. 

1801  mi  1S97. 

281 

_ 

281 

-ll.i.'n  Teacher-  ucilerw.  nl  course  = of  training  iu  the  MarltorouyU-ptrvct  ColleuG 
Horn  the  ./onioicneement  u:  iheColkge  in  1823 up  to  31-t  August,  18c o.  when  the  Culleuo 
wa«  nrou^ht  under  t he  same  general  academic  n gul.uionf  as  the  Denominational  Colleges. 
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Trained  60.  ThE  TOTAL  NUMBER  of  TlUIKED  TEACHERS  in  the  SERVICE  oil 
Teachers,  31st  December,  1897,  was  5,546,  or  46-2  per  cent  of  tlie  total 

1B97.  mimbei  of  J'lmdpid  and  Assistant  Teachers  in  tile  service,  made  m, 

as  follows  : — 


Collrgr  in  which  Train  ml 

Maulers. 

Mistress™. 

Total. 

Mftflborougli-stivuf,  .... 

1,008 

1,121 

2,729 

St.  Patrick's,  ..... 

1.1  HI 

- 

1.116 

Our  Lady  of  Morey,  .... 

1,012 

1.012 

Church  of  Ireland 

IS] 

cm 

474 

Dc-  La  Salic,  ..... 

215 

— 

215 

Total.  . 

3,122 

2,424 

5.MG  1 

i 

Religioui 

Dcnomina- 

t ions  of 

Queen’s 

Scholars, 

Marl- 

borougli- 

street. 


51.  Religious  Denominations  of  the  Queer’s  Scholars  admitted  (o 
Marliiorouoii-stiieet  Train  ikci  College  for  tlie  Session,  189C-7. 


— 

R.C. 

E.C.  Pres. 

Moth. 

Olliers. 

Total. 

Queen's  Scholars  in  Kcsiitniet*, . 
Extern,  ..... 

41 

1 

Mi  130 

3 i 

20 

1 

„ 

248 

fi 

Sea  Tii bit*.  E,  page  fiO. 


Condition 
of  the 
College*. 


52.  The  Training  Colleges  are,  without  exception,  workinn 
efficiently,  and  the  reports  ou  them  indicate  very  marked  pro” 
gress,  especially  in  regard  to  Practice  of  Teaching, 


53.  During  the  year  applications  wore  received  by  us  for  sanc- 
tion of  the  establishment  of  two  additional  Training  Colleges for 
Females — one  in  Limerick  for  75  Queen’s  .Scholars  and  the  other 
in  Belfast  for  80.  On  our  recommendation  Your  Excellency  and 
the  Lords  of  Her  Majesty’s  Treasury  were  pleased  to  authorize 
tile  establishment  of  these  Colleges. 

The  existing  Colleges  do  not  supply  sufficient  teachers  to  fill  the 
annual  vacancies,  hut  as  soon  ns  the  two  additional  Colleges  are  in 
operation,  this  deficiency  in  the  number  of  trained  teachers  will, 
it  is  hoped,  bo  to  a considerable  extent  supplied. 

The  proportion  el  candidates  selected  to  fill  tbe  vacancies  in 
the  Colleges  from  those  who  had  previously  served  as  lnouitors 
is  increasing  satisfactorily.  Tbe  lengthened  course  of  instruction 
as  monitors  in  selected  schools,  perfected  by  a two-year  course  of 
training  in  a well-worked  College,  should  produce  an  able  staff  of 
teachers. 


54.  The  general  Reports  on  the  Colleges  for  the  year  ended 
3tst  August,  1897,  w ill  be  found  in  tlie  Appendix,  Section  I, 
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Trainediuirf  5fl.  Numbers  of  Trained  and  Untrained  Teachers,  and  per. 
Tndben^  centage  of  the  number  trained  to  the  total  number,  for  each  of 
the  last  ten  years 


Year. 

Trained. 

Uni  rained. 

Total. 

Per-eontaseof 

Trained 

Tenrlicra. 

1888 

3,853  1 

7,231 

11,087 

i 

34'7 

1889 

4,029 

7.192 

11,221 

359 

1890 

4,159 

0,1X10 

11,119 

371 

1891  | 

4,474 

0.850 

11,324 

39-5 

1892 

4,559 

0,810 

11,375 

109  | 

1893 

131-1 

0.772 

11,580 

41-5 

1891 

1,095 

0,798 

11,703 

12-3 

1895 

5,190 

0.000 

11,800 

43-8 

1890 

5381 

0,619 

12,13X1 

41-8 

1807 

5,540 

0,450 

11.900 

15-2 

! 

Results  Examinations  of  Pupils. 

itesuits  37.  In  order  to  qualify  for  presentation  at  the  Results  Examina- 
dmt" """  tion  each  pupil  is  required  to  make  100  attendances  in  day  schools, 
which  must  be  open  for  at  least  four  hours  a day  for  secular  in- 
struction, aud  50  attendances  in  evening  schools,  which  must  bo 
open  for  two  hours  each  overling  during  at  least  six  continuous 
months. 

The  total  number  of  Schools  examined  for  Results  -within 
the  twelve  months  ended  .'list  December,  18117,  by  the  IiwpectoK 
and  for  which  we  have  been  able  to  tabulate  the  particulars,  was 
8,570,  viz. : — 


Ordinary  Schools,  . . , 

. 8,303 

Model  Schools  (separate  departments),  . 

77 

P.  L.  Union  Schools  (Pees  payable 

, the 

Guardians,  at  tlioir  discretion), 

154 

Evening  Schools, 

36 

— 

Boyn. 

Girin. 

Tottvl 

(>/.)  Number  of  iniuils  qualified  by  ulloudmitvB 
lor  proaontutiun  al  uxiun  millions  for 
ItesulU,  ..... 

288,125 

301.504 

589,629 

(.6.)  Number  of  pupils  who  wero  ptVMMil  uud 
exitmined  on  day  of  inspection  tor 
Itesuhs.  • . . . . 

276,677 

_ 

283.510 

560,167 
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58.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  o(  pupils  of  National  Pere«t«g.-- 
Schools  -who  passed  in  all  the  three  subjects — Reading,  Writing, 
and  Arithmetic — at  the  annual  examinations  by  the  Inspectors: — 


GlMDIft. 

Number 

Examined. 

| Number 
Passed. 

j 

1 P»r<*antigo 
Passed. 

1 

Percentage 
Bxaa.ned  in 
each  Class  to 
Tntal  Number! 
Examined.  | 

Infanta,  .... 

127,948 

1 IS, 824 

92*9 

22-8 

First  ClaBB, 

79,582 

68,742 

86  4 

14-2 

Second  Class,  . 

81,089 

65,564 

80-9 

14-5 

Third  Class, 

77,S>44 

62.093 

79-8 

13-9 

Fourth  Class, 

67,826 

51,069 

7.53 

12*1 

Fifth  Class  (1st  stage), 

52,417 

37,167 

70  9 

9-4 

Fifth  Class  (2nd  stage),  . 

37,4(56 

25,033 

66-4 

6*7 

, Sixth  Class, 

36,015 

24,110 

070 

6-4 

Total, 

560,187  j 

453.213 

80-9 

1000 

1 

59.  The  per-centages  of  passes  gained  in  Reading,  Writing, 
Arithmetic,  &c.,  in  each  of  the  last  four  years,  are  set  forth  in  the 
iol  lowing  table 


1s‘j4. 

180*. 

1 Hitt. 

1897. 

Reading,  . . 

. 94-5 

94*5 

94*0 

91*0 

Writing, 

. 96-1 

96*1 

93-8 

r*s*4 

Arithmetic,  . 

. 83 '4 

S3*3 

84*1 

84-0 

Spelling,  « . 

. 82*7 

83-1 

83*6 

839 

Grammar, 

. 68*9 

69*2 

70*2 

70*7 

Geography,  . 

74*8 

75*6 

77-1 

73-2 

Agriculture.  . 

. 62*4 

63-9 

65*8 

63*3 

Book-keeping, 

. 67*2 

67  6 

CS*5 

70*0 

Needlework,  . 

92*7 

93*3 

92*9 

931 

See  Table  F., 

page  51. 

Com* 

pura’.ive 
view  of 
proficienry 
in  ordinary 
■objects. 


C 
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raises  ia 
ettra  and 
optional 
subject*. 


Mousy 
▼alus  of 
PUMI- 


fiO.  The  following  is  a general  Abstract  <>[  Results  in  Extiuand 
Optional  Subjects: — 


N...  Kx. 
nmhimt. 

! 

in 

S^lliinl*. 

No.  of 

I'litri 

Vocal  Music,  ..... 

1 

(18,077 

Instrumental  Music,  .... 

l«0 

1,0211 

082 

Drawing,  ..... 

Kit,'.)  lit 

UO.OCfi 

Kindergarten,  ... 

:wn 

•12,71  a 

41,861 

Girls’’ Heading  Hook  and  Domestic  Kuonmny,  . 

I.1K 

1 ,“»»•  l 

037 

Sewing  Machine  and  Advanced  Drcxsiunkitig,  . 

•It  ill 

•1,877 

4,248 

Cookery,  .... 

Iu4 

2, mi!) 

2,1)07 

Mnnngainantof  Poultry,  ... 

ir. 

2«  t 

240 

Dairy  Management, 

Handicraft,  .... 

it 

lit 

12!l 

120 

220 

Weaving,  .... 

t: 

1*0 

Net  Mending, 

•i 

f.:i 

02 

Hygiene,  , 

SI 

.T2(j 

2, 'll) 

Geometry  and  Manaurntinn, 

tua 

:»,!)h7 

4,1117 

Algehrn,  ... 

1,1  »2 

14,852 

10,1  HO 

Trigonometry,  , 

17 

(i 

Magnetism  ami  Electricity, 

it 

22H 

177 

Heat  and  Steam  Engine, 

i 

i 

_ 

Light  ami  Sound, 

87 

Of) 

Physical  Geography, 

•271 

V.'ii 

1,7011 

Botany, 

l 

42 

2.1 

French,  . 

• 

Til 

81)1 

004 

Irish,  . . t 

JIO 

1,070 

032 

Latin,  . 

2H 

121 

VH) 

Greek,  . . # 

2 

1.4 

12 

Hcc-keoping, 

8 

Geology,  , 

’ (i 

‘r  4 

Shorthnud, 

4 

A 

18 

Typewriting, 

71 

m 

07 

Laundry  Work,  . , 

n 

00 

The  money  value  of  the  passes  gained  in  Vocal  Music  was  £8,0*1 
f . Drawing  was  £11,138  «s.  tW„  m,.l  in  Kindergarten  « 

,t0t’  -s.,  for  the  year;  total,  £23,345  10s.-  -Kon  Table  C4,  page  52. 


1 5„  ;r01^  ^ho  l'^ses  gainful  in  oilier  Extras  waa  £6 

^diteb™  ar«Umf'V9  5s'  represented  the  value  in  Goow 
Phlsiesi  r^f  I W ^ Greek,  French,  and  Irish  ; £441  10 
work!  for  Fen  ^ ^2®®®  1®S-  *n  branches  (exclusive  of  Na 

««« “" «.  -*■  t 
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61.  Instruction  in  Vocal  Music,  although  showing  evidence  of  vo:.i 
gradual  extension,  is  not  progressing  as  rapidly  as  is  desirable.  M“” ' 
The  number  of  schools  in  which  the  subject  was  taught, 
and  the  number  of  pupils  examined  in  1897,  compared  with  1S96, 
were  as  follows : — 


Schools. 

Tupils 

Examined. 

Pupils 

Passed. 

1896,  . 

. 1,217 

75,817 

06,289 

1807,  . 

. 1,307 

79,611 

68,977 

Increase  in  1897, 

. 00 

3.761 

3,633 

From  statements  furnished  by  the  teachers,  so  fur  as  we  have 
ascertained,  about  2,914  in  the  service  have  certificates  of  com- 
petency to  teach  Vocal  Music. 

62.  In  Drawing,  progress  is  apparent,  but  too  slow  for  wlmt  iwing 
we  deem  to  be  the  requirements  of  the  country.  The  number  of 
schools  in  which  the  branch  is  taught,  and  the  number  of  pupils 
examined  in  1897,  as  compared  with  189G,  were  as  follows : — 


Schools. 

Pupils 

Examined. 

Pupils 

Passed. 

1896,  , 

1,513 

74,817 

68,693 

1397,  . 

1.751 

83,913 

60.065 

Increase  in  1897. 

236 

9,596 

7.372 

From  statements  furnished  by  the  teachers,  so  far  as  ascer- 
tained, it  appears  that  the  number  who  have  certificates  of 
competency  to  teach  the  branch  is  about  3,227. 

63.  We  are  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  these  subjects  as 
part  of  the  course  of  instruction  in  all  National  Schools,  and  we 
are  of  opinion  that  touchers  should  not  be  content  with  their 
work  so  long  as  they  fail  to  include  these  subjects  iu  their 
ordinary  curriculum.  We  regret  that  in  many  instances  where 
teachers  have  the  capability  of  imparting  instruction  in  one  or 
both  of  the  subjects,  they  fail  to  do  so;  but  the  progress  already 
realized  gives  hope  of  far  more  extensive  adoption  of  these  sub- 
jects by  the  teachers  iu  the  future. 


Industrial  and  Technical  Instruction, 

64.  The  returns  from  the  Inspectors’  reports  on  the  subject  of  n«ji»- 
Needlework  continue  to  indicate  that  satisfactory  numbers  of"”*- 
pupils  are  under  instruction  and  that  due  proficiency  in  this 
subject  is  attained.  The  importance  of  this  industrial  branch 
also  continues,  to  be  fully  recognised,  and  the  teachers  are 

0 2 
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Industrial 

Depart- 

ments. 


Weaving. 


Net- 

mending. 


Cookonr 

and 

Laundry 

work. 


Kinder* 
gar ten. 


Printed  image 


. alive  to  the  necessity  for  improving  their  qualifications  to  give 
proper  instruction.  The  Alternative  Scheme  of  Literary  and 
Industrial  instruction  for  female  pupils  of  Sixth  Class,  initiated 
in  1889,  was  found  at  the  close  of  1S97  to  be  carried  out  by 
1,369  schools  in  which  female  teachers  were  employed,  repre- 
senting about  one-third  of  the  schools  in  which  it  might  possibly 
have  been  taken  up. 

During  the  year  172,120  pupils  of  girls'  schools,  or  of  schools 
in  which  female  teachers  are  employed,  were  examined  by  the 
Inspectors,  and  100,327  passed  the  required  standard  in  Needle- 
work. 

65.  The  number  of  Special  Industrial  Departments  connected 
with  schools  where  advanced  needlework,  embroidery,  lace- 
malring,  &c.,  is  taught  under  the  provisions  of  Rule  52  to  the 
senior  girts  who  have  passed  the  literary  course,  and  to  young 
women  of  the  locality  who  are  not  pupils  of  the  schools,  was  63 
on  31st  December,  1897,  of  which  60  were  connected  witli  Convent 
National  Schools  and  three  with  ordinary  National  Schools, 
This  shows  a slight  increase  of  2 as  compared  with  1896. 

66.  Weaving  classes  under  extern  teachers,  to  whom  we  paid 
special  salaries,  in  a few  of  the  Convent  National  Schools,  con- 
tinued to  be  taught  with  satisfactory  results.  Net-mending  was 
also  taught  for  short  courses  by  experts  under  the  provisions  of 
the  same  regulations  in  a few  Coast  or  Island  National  Schools. 

07.  In  addition  to  the  instruction  imparted  in  Cookery  in  G7 
Schools  by  qualified  members  of  tho  Teaching  Stall's,  the  subject 
was  taught  in  37  schools  to  80  separate  Cookery  classes  by  the 
special  experts  employed  by  us  to  visit  various  localities  and 
assist  in  extending  a practical  knowledge  of  tho  subject  These 
experts  have  given  courses  of  instruction  in  Practical  Cookery 
and  Laundry  Work  to  classes  organized  by  the  Secretary  of  tho 
Royal  Irish  Association  for  the  Employment  of  Women  (Country 
Department), 

The  following  figures  show  the  progress  that  has  been  made 


Schools. 

Pupils 

Examined. 

Pupils 

Passed. 

Cookery  was  taught,.  In  1800,  in 

. 83 

1,724 

1.036 

n „ 1897,  „ 

. 101 

2,069 

2,007 

Increase  In  1897, 

21 

345 

371 

Laundry  -work  was  taught,  in  1896,  in 

. 1 

S3 

33 

» n 1807,  „ 

. 0 

91 

90 

Increase  In  1897, 

. 5 

58 

67 

68.  Kindergarten  instruction  continues  to  be  imparted  in 
several  large  schools  with  regularly  organized  infants'  depart* 
menta. 
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The  number  of  schools  in  which  the  branch  was  taught,  and 
the  number  of  pupils  examined  in  1897,  compared  with  1896, 
were  as  follows 


Schools. 

Pupil* 

Examined. 

Pupils 

Passed. 

1896, 

361 

42,220 

41,131 

1897,  . 

385 

42,713 

41,G6l 

Increase  in  1897,  . 

21 

493 

530 

G9.  The  Results  of  the  Alternative  Scheme  (Literary  and  Alternative 
Industrial)  for  Sixth  Class  Girls  during  the  year  1897  iu  the  eHrSof  f°r 
1,309  schools  were  as  follows  : — Sixth  cinu. 


* 

Numltcr 

Par- 
con  tapes 

Examined 

Priced. 

of 

Pusses, 

Literary  puogu.uime. 

Pending  (Including  Test  Uookson  suitable 
Industrial  Subjects  nnd  oa  Domestic 

6,027 

5,813 

632 

Economy,  with  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject matter). 

English  Composition  (including  Letter- 

0,625 

6,981 

B33 

writing)  on  various  subjects,  which 

should  embrace  Geography.  Grammar. 
&e.— skill  in  Penmanship  taken  into 

account. 

INDUSTRIAL  PROGRA315IB. 

Plain  Needle- 
work. 

Plain  Needlework,  including  Shir  fcmaking, 

6,579 

U.34S 

9C5 

Dressmaking, 

3,375 

3,180 

9P4 

Fine  Undcrclothinj,  ..... 

1,9:4 

1,853 

334 

Special 
IndustTieB,  • 
Class  A. 

Knitting, 

Repairing, 

5,351 

07 

5,216 

04 

980 

P6o 

Ulothwork,  ....... 

21 

21 

100-0 

Wool,  Preparation  of,  ....  . 

1 

1 

1900 

227 

221 

97-4 

ilountmellick  Work, 

1,570 

1,542 

978 

Art  Needlework,  

385 

377 

07-9 

Special 

Gold  nnd  Silver  Lace  Work, 

3 

7 

S7-5 

Class  B. 

Hangings,  Ac., 

S3 

81 

97  6 

Glove  making, . 

4 

4 

1000 

Artificial  Flower  making,  .... 

19 

19 

1000 

1 

Other  kinds  of  Cottage  Industries,  . 

75 

74 

9S-7 

70.  In  33  National  Schools,  pupils  of  Industrial  Schools  (certified 
under  the  Industrial  Schools  Act)  were  found  in  attendance. 
The  number  of  these  pupils  on  the  rolls  on  the  last  day  of  the 
results  year  was  215  boys  and  2,007  rills — total,  2,222;  and  the  1 
average  daily  attendance  was  fur  pupils  of  all  ages,  2,118,  and  for 
those  of  3 to  15  years  of  age,  2,065.  The  Industrial  pupils  attend- 
ing the  School  are  instructed  in  the  same  mauuer  as  the  ordi- 
nary day  pupils ; but  payment  for  their  instruction  is  uot  made 
by  us,  but  by  the  Industrial  Schools  Department. 
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Baltimore  71.  During  the  year,  correspondence  between  the  Irish 
Sthoo?  Government  nml  our  Hoard  resulted  in  our  decision  to  recognise 
(under  the  Baltimore  Fishery  School,  w liich  is  an  Industrial  School  under 
14  0 * the  Act,  as  a National  School,  on  the  same  conditions  as  in 
the  case  of  Workhouse  National  Schools- 


Agriculture. 

No.  of  72.  As  set  forth  at  page  01,  Table  F,  85,044  pupils  were 
•maloti  examined  in  the  Agricultural  Text  Books  by  the  District 
in  theory  of  Inspectors  in  the  ordinary  National  Schools  at  their  Results 
tgrieuituw.  Examinations,  and  58,07 5 passed.  Such  instruction  in  thof/i<Wjf 
of  Agriculture,  for  which  ordinary  Results  Fees  are  payable,  ia 
compulsory  for  hoys  in  4t.h,  5th,  and  6th  classes  in  nil. rural  schools, 
conducted  by  Masters.  It  ia  optional  in  the  case  of  girls  in 
schools  where  the  Teacher  is  (|Ualiticd  to  give  the  instruction. 

ScUuoi  73.  The  total  number  of  School  Farms  in  connexion  with  ordi- 
”rrnv  jiary  National  Schools  on  the  3lst  December,  1807, was  48,of  which 
41  were  reported  on.  The  boys  in  the  advanced  classes  in  schools 
with  School  Farms  attached  are  examined  in  the  practice  as  well  as 
in  the  theory  of  Agriculture,  and  special  fees  arc  paid  on  the 
proficiency  of  the  pupils  and  on  the  satisfactory  state  of  tho 
farms.  The  names  of  the  schools  and  the  extent  of  the  farm 
attached  to  each  will  be  found  in  tiro  Appendix.  Tho  total  number 
of  pupils  examined  in  Practical  Agriculture,  by  tho  Agricultural 
Superintendent  within  the  results  year,  was  8G0,  of  whom  703 
passed. 

Sttfcni”  In  35  of  these  schools  we  made  payments  to  the  pupils  of 
Apical-  agricultural  classes  for  working  on  the"  small  farms  or  gardens, 
iar«.  under  the  direction  of 'the  teachers,  assisted  by  agricultural 
monitors.  

The  number  of  pupils  who,  on  account  of  their  regularity  of 
attendance  at  the  farm  work,  and  proficiency  at  the  examinations, 
received  payments  was  444;  and  the  number  of  agricultural 
monitors  who  fulfilled  the  conditions  prescribed  in  their  case 
was  71. 

c«d°ni  /A  ^ad  101  schools  with  School  Gardens  attached,  "5  of 
"T  ' ’’  which  were  examined  within  the  year ; the  others  were  not 
long  enough  in  operation  to  be  ready  for  examination.  There 
has  been  an  increase  of  1 9 in  the  number  of  these  Gardens  as 
compared  with  1896.  For  the  management  of  these  Gardens, 
and  for  the  practical  knowledge  displayed  by  the  pupils,  we  also 
granted  special  fees  upon  the  reports  of  the  District  Inspectors, 
The  number  of  pupils  examined  in  those  schools  was  1,794,  of 
whom  1,459  passed. 

A new  feature  in  this  department  is  the  recognition  in  girls 
schools  where  a competent  teacher  is  engaged,  of  Cottage 
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Gardening  as  a subject  for  which  Results  Reis  may  be  earned 
by  the  teacher.  It  is  hoped  that  the  encouragement  of 
this  branch  of  industrial  teaching  for  girls  may  become  pro- 
ductive of  material  benefit  to  the  agricultural  classes. 

1 5.  In  order  to  aid  the  efforts  ot  Teachers  desirous  of  instruct-  fruit 
ing  their  pupils  in  the  cultivation  of  Fruit,  we  have  seut  from  '“Uur*- 
the  Institution,  Glasnevin,  a number  of  fruit  trees  to  .Agricul- 
tural Schools  and  School  Gardens. 


70.  The  Albert  Agricultural  Institution  at  Glasnevin  has  been  Ali*ri 


attended  by  the  following  classes  during  the  year : — 


«<!.)  Agricultural  Students, 


( Re^iUent-iKtyiug,  . 

\ Rcsident-irco  by  Competitive  Examination, 
( Non-Rcsf  dent-]>n  yintr,  . 


ih  ) Foraale  Dairy  Student*  i First  Session. 

(Resident).  ( Second  Session,  . 

tc.)  Queen’s  Scholars  (Non-Resident  at  Albert  Institution):— 

From  Marlborou^h-atreefc  Training  College. 
From  " Clmreli  of  Ireland  "Training College. 


* 'i.i  National  School  Teachers  f Resilient), 
(r.»  Creamery  Mnnnger«  I Resident », 


i First  Session. 

. Second  Sees  ion. 
I Third  SeMon. 


Institution. 


25 

24 


60 

53 


1’he  male  Queen’s  Scholars  of  the  Training  Colleges  above  noted  ^c*!cia 
attend  at  the  Institution,  Glasnevin,  once  each  week  during  their  “|CTti6c 
course  of  training.  Their  instruction  is  mainly  directed  towards  Agnculiur 
giving  them  correct  ideas  of  improved  farm  and  garden  practice. 

They  receive  instruction  from  the  Agriculturist  and  Horticulturist 
of  the  establishment,  and  they  have  full  opportunity  for  seeing 
practical  and  scientific  Agriculture  and  Horticulture  illustrated  Hurti- 
on  the  farms  and  gardens.  raltma. 

All  pupils  of  the  Institution,  male  and  female,  receive  full  Dairy  »ul 
instruction  in  Creamery  and  ordinary  Dairy  Management. 

ment. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  an  extension  of  experiments  Eip.ri- 
on  the  Albert  farms,  and  methods  of  "Pot  Cultivations  ' have  ments- 
been  introduced.  These  methods  are  intended  mainly  for  the 
instruction  of  persons  who  will  hereafter  be  engaged  in  teaching 
Agriculture  in  the  National  Schools 

The  pupils  of  the  Dairy  Department  (females)  Lave  had  poultry 
during  the  periods  of  their  attendance  at  the  Sessions  for  Dairy 
Instruction,  full  opportunity  of  gaining  useful  information  in  the  ” 
management  of  Poultry,  including  artificial  Incubation  and  the 
methods  of  fattening. 

77.  The  department  for  instruction  in  Bee-keeping  has  con-  u-a-kap- 
tinued  in  satisfactory  operation  during  the  year.  The  instruction  ms- 
has  been  given  by  special  teachers  provided  by  the  Bee-keepers’ 
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Association  of  Ireland,  and  lias  been  fully  appreciated  by  the 
classes  of  National  Teachers,  Agricultural  Students,  and  Queen’s 
Scholars  in  attendance  at  the  Institution. 

Examinations  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  Bee-keeping  have 
been  held  by  experts  nominated  by  the  Association,  and 
certificates  have  been  awarded  where  merited. 

Special  78.  The  payment  of  the  travelling  expenses  of  National 
Agriculture  School  teachers  has  improved  their  attendance  at  the  Special 
foe  Sessions,  and  there  is  every  hope  that  the  improvement  will 

Tsachera  of  i : 

National  COntlHUO. 

Wo  have  under  consideration  tlio  question  of  providing 
more  effective  means  for  teaching  Agricultural  Science  to  the 
classes  that  attend  the  Teachers’  Sessions,  fooling  confident 
that  the  Teachers  will  thus  be  stimulated  to  teach  more  intelli- 
gently the  subject  of  Agriculture  in  thoir  schools. 

Munster  79.  The  Munster  Institution,  Cork,  continues  to  make  good 
institution,  prog!-^  the  numbers  in  attendance  at  the  Sessions  of  1897 


having  been : — 

(w.)  Mule  Agricultural  Students  (Resident  >,  . . .19 

(h.)  Female  Dairy  Students  (RwmUmtl,  First  Soho  ion,  . . 37 

»,  „ Hoeond  Session.  . . 35 

,»  „ Third  Session,  . . 36 

(«*.)  Croamory  Mnuagors,  ......  14 


Dairy  aud  The  Dairy  Department  for  females  at  the  last  two  Sessions  had 
in  attendance  aa  many  pupils  as  the  place  could  accommodate. 
ul”nt.s°  In  this  Department  the  results  of  the  examinations  were 
satisfactory.  The  Ladies’  Committee  continued  to  give  important 
assistance  in  the  instruction  of  the  pupils  in  Cookery,  Laundry- 
work,  and  Needlework,  and  in  supervising  tho  arrangements  for 
the  health  and  comfort  of  the  students. 

A special  class  for  the  instruction  of  Creamery  Managers  was 
again  held  at  the  School,  and  was  attended  by  14  persons. 

The  Governors  have  continued  their  valuable  co-operation 
in  promoting  the  interests  of  this  important  School  of  Agri- 
culture, and  have  also  aided  the  promotion  of  Itinerant  Dairy 
Instruction  amongst  the  farmers  in  the  Province  of  Munster. 

Dairy  80.  The  progress  in  itinerant  dairy  instruction  noted  for  tl'e 

l°sWuM.ut  year  continued  during  1897.  The  attendances  at  the 
Dairy  instruction  givon  in  Munster  by  the  itinerant  Dairy  Instructresses 
Mmdj.  at  the  different  centres,  continued  large  and  representative  of  the 
farming  classes. 

As  previously  noted  we  find  that  the  holding  of  a Dairy 
class  in  a district  is  invariably  followed  by  applications  froia 
the  Bame  locality  for  admissions  to  our  Dairy  Schools  at  Glasnevin 
and  Cork. 
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The  itinerant  ©11117  Instructresses  continue  their  visits  to  the 
homes  of  the  pupils  forming  these  classes,  ami  there  instruct  them 
in  the  use  of  Dairy  implements,  and  advise  them  as  to  improve- 
ments generally. 

51.  The  department  of  instruction  in  Creameries  has  increased  Dairy 
in  importance  during  the  year.  The  two  Instructors  have  been 

very  fully  occupied  in  advising  upon  sites  for  now  Creameries,  cnomwia. 
and  in  aiding  the  projectors  in  devising  plans  to  suit  the  circum- 
stances of  their  districts.  In  tills  matter  we  had  the  active  co- 
operation of  the  Hoard  of  Public  Works. 

The  services  of  the  Instructors  are  available  for  all  Creameries, 
whether  Proprietary,  Joint-stock,  or  Co-operative,  but  the  Co- 
operative Creameries  have  most  largely  utilized  their  services. 

The  work  of  the  Instructors  is,  however,  appreciated  generally 
throughout  the  country,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that 
harmonious  relations  exist  between  the  promoters  of  the  Creamery 
system  in  Ireland  and  the  Instructors  provided  by  the  Govern- 
ment 

In  the  coming  year  it  is  proposed  to  utilize  the  services  of  these 
Instructors  in  aiding  still  further  the  training  of  Creamery 
Managers  in  such  Creameries  as  may  admit,  them. 

52.  Reports  on  potato  culture  and  on  the  methods  for  the  pre-  Eircri- 
ventiou  of  potato  disease  which  were  carried  out  at  our 
Agricultural  Establishments  at  Glasnevin  and  Cork,  and  also  at 

the  ordinary  School  Farms  throughout  the  country,  will  he  found 
in  the  Appendix.  The  conducting  of  such  experiments  serves  a 
twofold  purpose : first,  to  awaken  the  interest  of  pupils  in 
regal'd  to  investigation  aud  research ; and  secondly,  to  aid  in 
the  solution  of  questions  hearing  on  agricultural  practice. 


Books  and  Requisites. 

83.  During  the  year  we  received  several  applications  from 
publishers  and  others  to  have  books,  ire.,  approved  for  use  in 
schools.  In  the  case  of  a large  number  of  these,  which  we 
considered  suitable,  we  gave  the  necessary  approval.  This  lias 
given  Managers  and  Teachers  a more  varied  choice  in  the  matter 
of  reading  books,  &c.,  for  the  pupils  than  they  had  formerly. 


84.  In  the  cases  of  new  schools,  and  where  extensive  structural 
improvements  of  existing  schools  have  been  carried  out  by  private 
contributions,  it  has  been  our  custom  to  make  a free  grant  of 
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books  and  requisites.  We  made  195  such  grants  during  the 
year,  the  value  of  which  was  .£803  On.  5c?.  In  addition  to 
these  there  wore  11G  grants  to  Model  Schools,  &c.,  which 
amounted  to  £241  13s.  It?.  School  Account  Books,  valued  at 
£634  19s.  ill.,  were  also  supplied  gratis, — these  are  charged 
against  the  vote  for  Her  Majesty’s  Stationery  Office. 

The  number  of  orders  for  goods  received  from  the  schools 
during  the  year  was  25,9G5.  Those  orders  were  not  oidy  for  hooks, 
but  included  school  apparatus,  ancl  materials  for  drawing,  music, 
kindergarten,  needlework,  and  technical  instruction.  The  number 
of  reading  books  issued  by  ns  during  the  year  was  1,171,262,  aud 
the  number  of  copy  books  and  drawing  books  was  2,504,339. 

The  books,  requisites,  &c„  were  sold  at  their  cost  price,  and  were 
sent,  carriage  free,  to  the  schools  or  to  the  stations  nearest  to  them. 


Coat  of 

Book 

Dopart- 

IllfcUt. 


55.  The  following  Table  sliows  that  Iho  net  cost  of  the  Book 
Department  during  the  year  1897-tf  was  £4,0/1  38a.  3<L 


£20,348  7 1 1 
383  G 5 i 


Net  Cadi  received 
for  Requisite* 
l add  tor  value  of 
articles  duo 
from  1800-7  and 
inane  d 1897-8, 
excess  over 
dues  31 3 1 March, 


Poundage  allowed, 

Free  Stocks  issued  lo  National 

Schools, 

Increase  of  Stock  dui  iug  year, 
Balance— cost  of  stoies  [in- 
cluding the  carriage  of 
parcels,  &c.,  this  year-;,  . 


1,015 

US 


20,031  13  G 


2 G 
8 3 


.4,071  18  3 


235,552  3 7 


£ Ld. 
2,210  0 0 


Expenditure. 

Cost  of  Clerical  Stall  and 

Park  vim, 

Carriage  of  I’ar- 
kwIh  and  I'ur- 
cluutn  of  Pack- 
ing Miiteriuhvba.,  £3,138  13  2 
Add  for  » mount  of 
accounts  out- 
standing for 

rut  eking  inn- 
erials  mt  31st 
Mai  eh , 1898,  . IG  10  8 

Cosl  iif  Slumps  lined  lu  the 
Iransmii&iion  of  small  parcels 
hy  post, 

Ilonfc,  &e 

Payment  to  Cou- 
L me  tors  during 
1S97-8  (deduct 
for  amount  of 
accounts  out- , 
n land  in  gut  close  '.£32,142  17  2 1 097M  5 5 
of  t ho  Financial  r 2,117  11  0 } zy,‘ 

Year,  1S9G-7,  In  I 
excena  of  that | 
at  close  oE  the  ■ 

Financial  Year,  I 
18G7-8) : J 

C35.652  3 7 


3.155  3 10 


331  11  1 
231  0 0 


Private  Contribution  Funds. 

n,riitis  S6.  The  “Carlisle  and  Blake’’  Fund  is  at . the  disposal  of  this 
Premium”,  Board  tor  the  special  recognition  of  distinguished  merit 
of  Teachers  as  school-keepers.  The  Premiums  are  awarded  at  the 
rate  of  £5  to  one  successful  candidate  in  each  school  district  in 
every  fourth  year.*  The  names  of  the  Teachers  who  secured  the 
Prizes  for  1897  will  he  found  in  the  Appendix. 


* Convent,  Monastery,  and  Model  Bohools  are  excluded  from  tlio  competition. 
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87.  The  “ Reid  Bequest  ” Special  Prizes,  under  the  Will  of 
the  late  R.  T.  Reid,  Esq.,  i.i..n.,  varying  from  £25  to  £10  each, 
■were  awarded  to  twelve  Male  Monitors  of  National  Schools  in  the 
County  Kerry  for  superior  answering  in  Competitive  Examinations 
for  the  Prizes.  The  names  of  the  successful  Competitors  will  be 
found  in  the  Appendix. 

88.  Attached  hereto  are  statistics  ns  to  the  schools,  the  pro- 
ficiency of  the  pupils,  &c.,  and  our  financial  statement  for  the 
year  ended  31st  March  last. 

Commissioners. 

89.  Since  the  issue  of  our  last  Report,  the  vacancy  on  our 
Board  caused  by  the  lamented  death  of  His  Grace  the  Most 
Reverend  and  Right  Honourable  Lord  Plunket,  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  was  filled  by  the  appointment,  under  your  Excellency's 
Warrant,  dated  19th  July,  1S97,  of  the  Right  Reverend  Jlervyn 
Arehdall,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Killaloe. 

90.  We  submit  this,  as  our  Report  for  the  past  year,  to  Your 
Excellency,  and  in  testimony  thereof  have  caused  our  Corporate 
Seal  to  be  hereunto  affixed,  this  Nineteenth  day  of  July,  One 
Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and  Ninety-eight. 


(Signed) 


J.  0.  TiYLon, 
H.  S.  Seymour, 


Secretaries. 


1 • [Table  A. 
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Tabus  A, — Showing  tlie  total  number  of  Schools  in  each  County;  the 
on  the  Rolls  on  the  Inst  day  of  the  Results  periods  in  the  several  schools  ; 


PnovivrRB 

AMO 

Count  lies. 


U L8TKU  : 

Antrim, 

Armagh, 

Cuvun, 

Donegal, 

Down, 
Fermanagh, 
Londonderry, 
Monaghan, 
Tyrone,  . 

Total, 

MUNSTER 

Clare, 

Cork, 

Kerry, 

Limerick, . 
Tipperary, 

\V  aterford, 

Total, 

Leinster 
Carlow, 

Dublin, 

Kildare, 
Kilkenny, 

King’s, 

Longford, 

Louth, 

Meath, 

Queen’s, 
Westmeath, 
Wexford, 
Wicklow, 

Total, 

Connaught i 
Galway,  , 
Leitrim, 

Mayo, 

Roscommon, 
Sligo, 


Total, 

Ulster,  . 

Munster, 

Leinster, 
Connaught, 

All  Ieeland,  . 

Per-centages  to  total  1 
on  Rolls. 


Attendance  Cur  fear  ended  the  Inst  tiny  of  thr  month 


Printed  cif.&qiiLi^i^tfflbHuli(iitl  CU4».ah4Nj,|(<ijL,li7rttib]rHri»iii; 


Total 

Number  of 
ScliouU  in 
Count). 

Number  of 
School  a 
from  which 
Returns 

Tutsi  Number  of  Tupils 

on  Roll* 

have  In  on 
rccuivoti. 

Uuys. 

Girin. 

Total. 

087 

081 

*10,065 

39,628 

80,293 

277 

277 

12,841 

12,437 

25,278 

290 

280 

10,1-15 

9,4G9 

19,614 

4 .‘JO 

423 

15,868 

14,738 

30,606 

493 

490 

25,354 

23,973 

49,327 

180 

180 

5,027 

5,172 

11,399 

3112 

300 

12,672 

1 2, 180 

24,852 

too 

190 

7,214 

7,056 

14,270 

37.0 

370 

13,363 

12,817 

26,I8U 

3,224 

3,20] 

141,019 

137,770 

281,810 

250 

254 

11,091 

1 1,831 
38,794 

23,522 

754 

750 

37,308 

78,1(12 

3GI 

360 

18,358 

18,724 

37,082 

265 

265 

12,826 

14,349 

27,175 

322 

32(1 

13,040 

15,300 

28,940 

141 

140 

0,366 

7,910 

14,282 

2,098 

2,0*9 

100,195 

106,914 

207.109 

82 

82 

3,278 

3,308 

0,536 

53,331 

330 

3 22 

24,540 

28,791 

105 

105 

4,302 

4,717 

7,558 

9,019 

188 

188 

7,276 

14,834 

122 

122 

5,251 

5,280 

10,534 

9,130 

113 

113 

4,591 

4,539 

10(i 

106 

4,806 

5,678 

16,484 

13,288 

181 

180 

6,486 

6,802 

121 

124 

5,005 

4,866 

9,871 

130 

I3G 

5,205 

5,591 

10,790 

171 

171 

8,074 

8,243 

15,217 

128 

128 

4,885 

4,717 

9,602 

1,786 

1,777 

82,602 

90,090 

172,091 

43G 

434 

20,002 

20,474 

40,536 

15,732 

209 

208 

8,014 

7,718 

421 

420 

20,457 

20,997 

41,154 

241 

237 

10,378 

11,114 

21,992 

216 

215 

- 8,6(53 

8,975 

17,038 

1,523 

1,514 

68,074 

60,278 

137,352 

3,224 

3,201 

144,049 

137,770 

281,819 

2,098 

2,089 

100,195 

106,914 

207,109 

1,786 

1,777 

82,602 

90,090 

172,692 

1,623 

1,514 

68,074 

69,278 

137,352 

8,631 

8,581 

394,920 

404,052 

798,972 

49-4 

50  6 

JOOO 
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number  from  which  Returns  were  received ; the  total  number  of  Pupils 
the  average  number  on  Rolls ; and  the  average  Daily  Attendance  for  these  periods. 


imiuaitt&tcly  preceding  the  R vaults  Kinmtnntion  In  each  School  cmmlnc-i  in  ir;i;  I 


Religious  Denominations,* 


of  Pupils 


A rcrago 
Daily 

Attendance.! 


R.C. 

E.C. 

Proa. 

Moth. 

Others. 

Total. 

Rolls. 

18,416 

19,547 

37,634 

2,355 

1,841 

SO, 293 

1 

80,585 

11,311 

8,349 

4,344 

1,044 

230 

25,278 

25,859 

15,689 

3,079 

674 

161 

n 

19,614 

20,357 

23,469 

3,615 

3,150 

357 

15 

30,606 

31.134 

11,747 

12,113 

22,294 

1,450 

1,723 

49,327 

49,965 

6,410 

4,322 

195 

460 

12 

11,399 

11,889 

10,620 

5,025 

8,74? 

164 

301 

24,852 

24.948 

10,248 

1,978 

1,974 

65 

5 

14,270 

14,645 

13,557 

0,370 

6,55/ 

445 

251 

26,180 

26,759 

121,467 

64,398 

81,564 

7,001 

4,389 

281,81flj  2SC.14I 

•23,176 

314 

21 

11 

23,522 

•24,200 

70,929 

4.300 

268 

412 

193 

76,102 

77,811 

36,177 

829 

23 

33 

20 

37,082 

38,203 

26,298 

622 

72 

III 

72 

27,173 

27,787 

27,831 

985 

79 

39 

12 

28,916 

29,787 

13,821 

377 

31 

23 

30 

14,282 

14.403 

198,232 

7,427 

494 

618 

33S 

207,109 

212,191 

5,798 

769 

8 

9 

o 

0,586 

0,560 

44,381 

7,090 

734 

418 

699 

53,231 

54,1 74 

8,310 

633 

47 

8 

21 

9,019 

0,211 

14,253 

546 

84 

8 

3 

14,834 

15.051 

9,731 

701 

52 

36 

14 

10,334 

10.747 

8,292 

741 

53 

40 

4 

9,130 

9,320 

9,667 

558 

197 

52 

10 

10,481 

1 0.760 

12,522 

715 

45 

3 

3 

l3,2Sb 

13,560 

8,661 

1,111 

5(1 

33 

11 

9,871 

10.012 

10,228 

501 

32 

31 

4 

10,796 

I0,887| 

14,141 

1,032 

36 

5 

3 

13,217 

1 a.S'iSl 

7,991 

1,478 

59 

70 

4 

9,602 

9,764 

153,978 

15,881 

1,337 

718 

778 

172,692 

175,584 

39,1102 

548 

73 

IS 

40,536 

41,564 

14,199 

1,402 

22 

107 

2 

15,732 

16,563 

40,657 

647 

182 

1 

17 

41,154 

43,212 

21,466 

442 

65 

7 

12 

21,992 

22,778 

16,220 

1,222 

95 

75 

26 

17,639 

18,108 

132,444 

4,261 

387 

203 

37 

137,352 

142,085 

121,467 

64,398 

84,564 

7.001 

4,389 

281,819 

286,141 

198,232 

7,427 

494 

618 

338 

207,109 

212,191 

153,978 

15,881 

1,337 

718 

778 

172,692 

175,581 

132,444 

4,261 

387 

203 

57 

137,352 

142,085 

— 

606,121 

91,967 

86,782 

8,540 

5,562 

798,972 

816,001 

75-9 

11*5 

10-9 

10 

or 

1000 

0i 

55,538 

1(5,679 

12,090 

17,925 

34,101 

G,085| 

15,7341 


Fkovxxcu 

AND 

COl'.VTIJW. 


Ulster  : 
Antrim. 
Armagh. 
Cavan. 
Donegal. 
Down. 

F ermunagfc. 
Londonderry. 
8,984j  Monaghan. 
10,259  Tyrone. 


184,295; 


15,300 

52,799 

25,421 

18.S15 

19,030 


Total. 


HI, 791 


Munster  : 
Clare. 

Cork. 

Kerry. 

Limerick. 

Tipperary. 


9,826  Waterford. 


4,309 
34,312 
5,838 
9,980 
(1,702 
5,443| 
6,9(54 
9, 0901 
6,403' 
7,107 
0,954 
(5,2561 


112,424 


24,300 

9,640 

24,800 

13,137 

10,748 


82,631 


184.295 

141,791 

112,4241 

62,631 


I ’r.i ii.lexl-LU.Uii£.e_i:Ll^j.LLSe.fl  Dv  LI  If  I .'III  \f  rSII^-XU-S. 

Aiuthodisi;  and  OOur*,  Oiher  Dtaamuuiion*. 
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irhe  P^P*1»  l“. 

■,T«rs<*  <*“3'  •***?*•  ***•} 
to  irtry*  cu«b»»  of] 


Total. 

LEINSTER  : 
Carlow. 

Dubliu. 

Kildare. 

Kilkenny. 

King's. 

Longford. 

Louth. 

Meath. 

Queen’s. 

Westmeath. 

Wexford. 

Wicklow. 


Leitrim. 
Mayo. 

Roscommon. 

Sligo. 


Total. 


Ulster. 

Munster. 

Leinster. 

Connaught. 


Total. 

Connaught: 

Galway. 


All  Ireland. 
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Table  B. — Showiug,  according  to  Provinces,  and  Counties,  tho  numhur  of  Roman 
year,  of  tho  3,292  Schools,  from  which  Returns 


Total 
No.  of 

Under  Homan  Catholic  Teacher*. 

U n«!or 

Mixed 

Schools. 

No.  of 
School*. 

H.C. 

B.C. 

Pro*. 

Molh. 

Other*. 

Total. 

No.  of 
Srhooli, 

,c.j 

Ulster. 

Aii  trim, 
Armagh, 

239 

70 

4,942 

160 

361 

11 

5,474 

165 

934 

1 1> 

41! 

4.915 

229 

1 16 

13 

9 

5,202 

60 

346 

Cavnn,  . . 

IU 

Dll 

7.5:16 

5i3 

6!) 

16 

8,138 

or 

214 

Donegal, 

231 

111 

11.304 

58!) 

35!) 

26 

8 

12.266 

90 

1,205 

Down,  . 

212 

77 

5,490 

220 

305 

4 

10 

6,117 

161 

891 

I,,cimauagli,  . 

112 

113 

3,422 

646 

20 

46 

o 

4,136 

48 

570 

Londonderry, 

Ml 

01 

4,327 

189 

3.93 

1 

13 

4,923 

118 

1/209 

Mouaghan,  , 

111) 

7(1 

5, 905 

Ml 

207 

6 

8,312 

38 

216 

I’yrone, 

240 

122 

7,231 

792 

415 

33 

21 

0,525 

117 

1,361 

Tola!,  . 

1,1!  13 

774 

55,083 

3,532 

2,335 

145 

78 

61,173 

819 

7,029 

MUNSTEIl, 

Ckr®,  . 

Go 

04 

7,734 

13 

7,91!) 

24.091 

1 

7 

Cork,  . 

231 

215 

23,973 

0?7 

13 

81 

7 

12 

30 

Kerry,  . 

l la 

1 17 

15,067 

40*2 

7 

1 

7 

15,48-1 

l 

0 

1 

Limerick, 

04 

00 

5,572 

1 lilt 

15 

16 

01 

5,795 

8 

Tipperary,  . 

100 

fly 

11,398 

329 

32 

5 

10 

8,774 

6 

3*2 

"ivtorforil,  . 

. 

37 

30 

8,943 

142 

10 

2 

8 

105 

1 

18 

Tohil,  , 

• 

021 

591 

64,6117 

1,083 

90 

45 

.18 

66,708 

23 

90 

Leinster. 

Carlow,  , 

Dublin,  , 

.30 

79 

20 

47 

2,334 

6,538 

81 

228 

3 

8 

6 

o 

2,420 

6,780 

2 

2-1 

20 

101 

Kildare,  . 

Kilkenny, 

43 

43 

3,934 

180 

7 

4A177 

GO 

64 

4,663 

im 

10 

3 

4.660 

0 

110 

King’s,  , 

.31 

4'l 

4.429 

201 

7 

9 

4 

4,610 

•» 

9 

Longford, 

47 

43 

3,711 

146 

10 

5 

3*872 

4 

Louth,  . 

82 

29 

2,411 

100 

9 

3 

1 

If 

Meath,  . 

03 

59 

4.092 

187 

10 

4/2*19 

5 

Vjueen  s, 

50 

4 r 

3,949 

175 

9 

1 

6 

Westmeath,  . 

30 

30 

2, MM 

80 

7 

o 

Wexford,  , 

71 

64 

5,966 

230 

5 

•i 

0/203 

3,425 

37 

Wicklow,  . 

49 

40 

3,243 

178 

3 

l 

- 

9 

65 

Total,  . 

• 

611 

513 

48,178 

1,920 

88 

~ 

19 

50,227 

55 

412 

Connaught. 
Solway,  . 

94 

91 

iy>9i 

286 

12 

2 

8,881 

3 

18 

Leitrim, 

91 

in 

6,744 

3*21 

7 

32 

7,l«u 

7 

34 

Roscommon,  . 

93 

71 

oh 

G3 

9.736 

6.473 

7.159 

260 

227 

28 

16 

10,035 

6,716 

5 

3 

23 

14 

8.i«o,  . 

911 

91 

39  2 

7 

6 

o 

7,566 

6 

53 

Total,  . 

■ 

447 

422 

3H.703 

1,486 

70 

40 

13 

40,312 

24 

142 

(iitostj  Total, 

3,292 

2,330 

205,651 

8.011 

2,583 

" 

173 

218.4  3U 

921 

7,679 
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Catjiolic  and  Protestant  Pupils  on  the  Polls  on  the  last  day  of  their  Result 
have  been  received,  attended  by  both  Denominations. 


Protestant  Teacher*. 


Under  Roman  CathnUcand  Protestant  Teacher*. 


; 1 AND 

R.C.  Pros.  Moth.  Other*.1  Total.  I *®;"'  R.C.  j EC.  1 Pro*.  | Mill.  1 Other*.'  Total.  CotiKTlM. 


Printed  itnage  digitised  by  llie  University  of  Southampton  Library  Digitisation  Unit 
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Leinster. 

Carlow,  . 

Dublin,  . 
Kildare, 
Kilkenny, . 
King’s, 

Longford,  . 
Louth, 

Meath,  . 
Queen’s,  , 
Westmeath, 
Wexford,  . 
Wicklow,  . 


Connaught. 
Galway,  , 
Leitrim, 

Mayo,  , , 

Roscommon, 

Sligo, 


Ulster,  . 
Munster,  . 
Leinster  . 
Connaught, 


Grand  Total. 


Two  in  llil  8cl!0018  whlch  cannot  bo  brought  under  the  headings  in  this  table,  ri».»— 

°„ne  in  ^cnaghan,  one  in  Tyrone,  one  In  Cork,  and  one  in  Dtthln, 
one “-Cntliolic,  but  with  Oonmu  Catholic  touchers  on  Uio  staff;  enda!» 

•id  EomtiJ 1 1 im.ii tn EtUBgi Protestaut 
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Table  D. — The  following  Table,  compiled  from  returns 
furnished  through  the  Inspector,  shows  for  each  Province  and 
County  the  amounts  paid  in  (a)  school  fees,  and  (6)  the  receipts 
from  other  sources  of  local  aid,  including  Rates  Contributions 
for  the  Results  year  of  the  Schools  examined  in  1897. 

Note. — In  most  of  tho  schools  no  fees  are  charged,  and  in  the  remainder 
only  the  excess  fees  authorised  under  the  Act  of  1892. 


Provinces 
and  Counties. 


U lstgr : 
Antrim,  . 

Armagh,  . 

Cavan, 

Donegal,  • 

Down,  . 
Fermanagh, 
Londonderry, 
Monaghan, 

Tyrone, 

Total, 

Munster  : 
Clare,  • 

Cork,  . 

Kerry, 

Limerick, 

Tipperary, 
Waterford, 

Total, 

Leinster: 
Carlow,  . 

Dublin,  . 

Kildare, 

Kilkenny, 

King’s, 

Longford, 

Louth, 

Meath,  . 

Queen’s, 

Westmeath, 
Wexford,  . 

| Wicklow,  . 

Total,  . 

Connaught: 
Galway,  . 

Leitrim,  . 

Mayo, 

Roscommon, 

Sligo, 

Total, 

Grand  Total, 


Payments  bj 

Other  Local  Aid 

Pupils. 

(Including  Rates). 

£ 8. 

d. 

£ s. 

</. 

£ s.  d. 

1,542  5 

10 

7,487  1 

10 

9,029  7 » 

2- 19  111 

!! 

1,430  18 

7 

1.680  15  3 

29  0 

4 

1,037  HI 

*2 

1,036  10  G 

16  18 

o 

1,233  17 

U 

1,250  16  I 

837  3 

0 

4,745  3 

5 

5,582  8 5 

35  7 

H 

725  19 

11 

781  7 7 

201  15 

11 

1,709  13 

0 

1,911  8 11 

25  8 

6 

417  10 

9 

442  19  3 

. 

208  19 

1 

2,050  l‘J 

6 

2,2 59  10  7 

3,1  GG  17 

a 

20,839  3 

1 

24,006  0 3 

58  0 

4 

226  11 

4 

284  H 8 

967  a 

H 

4.283  16 

6 

5,251  5 2 

173  0 10 

818  3 

0 

991  3 20 

370  0 

5 

1,793  10 

3 

2,163  10  8 

204  7 

0 

1,201  5 

1 

1,495  12  1 

175  G 

10 

601  13 

0 

776  19  10 

1,948  4 1 

9,014  19 

2 

10,663  3 3 

12  8 

4 

801  9 

G 

313  17  10 

981  11 

3 

3,701  9 

10 

4,683  1 1 

57  10 

5 

512  11 

6 

570  9 11 

77  4 

2 

847  4 

7 

924  8 9 

GO  1 

8 

849  17 

0 

90.9  18  0 

G8  14 

a 

5J  7 19 

8 

586  1311 

4G  15 

8 

637  5 

0 

684  (1  R 

280  12 

4 

2,125  8 

1 

2,415  0 5 

26  11 

11 

430  16 

7 

457  8 6 

08  19  10 

1,178  18 

5 

1,247  18  S 

43  2 

0 

493  14 

4 

536  16  4 

93  4 

5 

1,391  13 

11 

1,484  18  4 

. 

1,826  4 

3 

12,988  8 

5 

14/214  12  8 

185  8 

6 

798  6 

8 

983  15  2 

13  4 

0 

286  0 

8 

209  4 8 

97  1G 

6 

671  14 

5 

769  10  11 

144  2 

0 

482  3 

0 

626  5 0 

56  17 

1 

273  8 

8 

330  5 U 

, 

497  8 1 

2,511  13 

5 

3,009  l 8 

• • 

7,438  13 

7 

45,354  4 

1 

52,792  17  8 

D 
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Table  K 

The  total  number  of  students  in  Training  annually  in  the  various  Colleges  since  1883,  and  the  annual  Grants  to  these 
Colleges,  are  set  forth  in  the  following  Table : — 
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Table  F. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  number  of  pupils  examined  for 
Results  in  the  various  subjects  indicated,  the  number  of  passes, 
and  the  pev-centages  of  passes  to  the  number  examined : — 


SnEJKCTX 

AND 

Classics. 

No.  of 
Pupils 
ex- 
amined 
fur 

Results 
Pees  in 
subject. 

No.  ul 
Pan  hck 

.iK-dgi.ed 
fur  an- 
swering 
in 

Subject. 

Per- 
centage 
uf  Posses 
tr»  Nil. 
uf  Pupils 
ex- 
amined. 

Reading. 

7<),m 

75.507 

04-0 

II.,  • 

81,0159 

71,033 

91  *3 

„ in.,  . 

77,841 

7U,dU4 

00-7 

„ LV.,  . 

07,826 

81,071 

01-4 

V V'.,  . 

52,417 

47.321 

00-3 

„ VL,  . 

37,486 

34,5il0 

02  1 

” vi.:.  . 

36,015 

32,005 

150  0 

Total,  . 

432,23!) 

395,050 

91-6 

Writing. 

70,5152 

77,150 

97  U 

„ 11.,  . 

151,009 

77,930 

96-1 

„ 111.,  . 

77, «u 

78,051 

07-7 

„ IV.,  . 

157,8255 

85,020 

07  •! 

V*.,  ■ • 

52,417 

46,418 

non 

. VS., . 

37,-108 

35,020 

03  5 

vi„ . . 

38,015 

33,935 

04-2 

Total,  . 

432,230 

412,343 

95-4 

Arithmetic. 

79,582 

71,757 

90-2 

II.,  . 

81,0150 

71,620 

158-3 

in!  . . 

77,1144 

87.028 

87,207 

86-5 

„ IV.,  . 

55,220 

01-4 

v».,. 

52,417 

12,81515 

01-4 

v*., . 

37,458 

27,«74 

74-4 

::  vi.:.  . 

38,0 15 

26,481 

73-5 

focal,  . 

432,230 

362,917 

84 'U 

Spelling. 

79,582 

151,080 

74,303 

93-4 

„ 11.,  . 

70,164 

38*5 

„ HI..  . 

77,844 

5*1,205 

781 

„ iv.;  . 

tiiJBi 

50,333 

74*3 

, VC,  . 

52,417 

42,000 

819 

V*.,  . 

37,488 

32.957 

88-0 

„ VI.,  . . 

38,015 

32,600 

00 -u 

Total,  . 

362,611 

83-9 

Sr  iu  kits 
AND 

Classics. 

No.  of 
Pupils 
ex- 
amined 
for 

Results 
Peva  in 
subject. 

No.  of  Per 

Pium-i  | oeniage 
itsriignctljof  Passe* 
lor  an-  | tn  No. 
swering  of  Pupil* 
in  ox- 

iiukjcct  a mined. 

Grammar. 

Class  III.,  . 

„ iv.,  . 

„ V'., . . 

„ Va., . 

M VI.,  . 

77,844 

67,826 

52,417 

37,468 

3G,0I5 

61,364 

47,203 

32,131 

25,172 

'25,736 

78-8 
69-6 
61-0 
67  "2 
71 ‘5 

Total,  , . 

271,568 

If)  lr006 

70-7 

CtROORAPIIV. 

Class  III.,  . 

„ IV.,  . 

„ v»... 

,,  VJ... 

„ VI.,  . 

77,844 

67,828 

52,417 

37.468 

36,015 

64,236 

52,984 

40,205 

20,500 

26,533 

83*5 

78-1 

76-7 

76-1 

73*7 

Total,  . 

•27 IJMII 

212,467 

7»-2 

Agriculture. 

Class  IV  , . 

„ vi.,  . . 

V3.,  . 

” VI.,  . . 

28,753 

22,851 

18,175 
15,548 
1 1 ,905 
12,447 

63*2 

68-0 

16,302 

17,138 

73  0 
72-6 

Total,  . 

85,044 

58,075 

68*3 

Book-keeping. 

Class  V'.,  . 
„ V*.,  . 

„ VI.,  . 

11,642 

8,226 

7,266 

8,25! 

5,663 

5,liG« 

70-9 

88-8 

09-7 

Total,  . 

27,134 

18,982 

70  0 

Needlework. 

Class  II.,  . 

Iv." : : 

” V*.  . 

" Vs...  . 

VI.,  . . 

35,905 

37,003 

33,467 

26,051 

18,018 

16,876 

35,409 

35.8-2 

31,471 

23.832 

17,727 

18,196 

910 
04-2 
94-0 
111 -5 
93-7 
96  0 

Total,  . 

172,120 

160,327 

931 

n 2 
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Table  G. 


Tlie  following  table  shows  the  number  of  pupils  examined  in 
Music,  Drawing,  and  Kindergarten,  the  number  of  passes,  and  the 
per-centages  of  passes  to  the  number  examined  : — 
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STATEMENT  OF  ACCOUNT 

f ROM 

1st  APRIL,  1897,  TO  31st  MARCH,  1898, 

SHOWING  THE  FUNDS  AT  THE  DISPOSAL 

07 

THE  COMMISSIONERS 

OP 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION,  IRELAND, 

AND  HOW  THESE  FUNDS  HAVE  BEEN  DISTRIBUTED. 
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The  following  Statement  of  Account  will  show  the  Funds  at 
the  disposal  of  the  COMMISSIONERS  in  1897-98,  and  how  they 
have  been  distributed  : — 


The  balance  on  1st  April,  1807,  . 

Parliamentary  Grant. 

189(5-7 — Excess  Vote,  . 

Ordinary  Grant,  1897-8  (Original),  £925,291 
Special  Grant  in  aid  of  Teachers’ 

Pension  Fund  (Supplementary),  . 18,000 

School  Grant  (Original),  . 


£ s 


2G8  17  1 


. 0(3,201 
255,000 


Customs  and  Excise. 

Grunt  for  National  Schools  (Act,  1890),  . 

Rates. 

Contributions  from  Kates  by  the  Guardians  of  Poor 
Luw  Unions  in  aid  of  Results  Fees  t.o  Teachers  of 
National  Schools, 

Appropriations  in  Aid. 

Model  Schools: — 

School  Fees  received  from  Pupils  nil  ending  Model  Schools, 
n portion  of  which  (£5(19  Is.  Id.)  is  included  in  the 
payments  made  by  the  Commissioners  to  the  Teachers 
of  these  Schools,  leaving  (£1,000  18s.  hi.)  to  ho 
appropriated  in  aid  of  the  Vote, ..... 

Agricultural  Establishments : — 

Amount  received  by  the  Commissioners  in  Students’  Fees 
nnd  for  Sales  of  the  Produce  of  their  .Model  Farms. 
These  receipts  are  appropriated  in  aid  of  the  Vole,  viz. 
Albert  Establishment  (Glnsnevin) : 

Students'  Fees,  . £684  17  6 

Farm  Produce,  . £3,093  4 3 

— £3  77$  I u 

Munster  Establishment,  Cork : 

Students'  Fees,  . £398  13  o' 

Farm  Produce,  . .£1,842  3 8 

£2,240  18  8 

Book  and  School  Apparatus  Department:— 

Net  Amount  received  for  Books  and  other  School 
Requisites  sold  to  National  Schools,  appropriated  in 
aid  of  the  Vote,  . . . . 

Sundry  other  Receipts  in  aid  of  Vote  for  1 897-98, 

Miscellaneous. 

Private  Contribution  Fund  : 

Dividends  on  Legacies  and  Donations  (private  contrilm- 
rions)  invested  m Government  Securities, 

ment 1 “ ded"CtioUa'  wible  t0  Inland  Revenue  Doparu 

Sundry  repayments  of  moneys  due  to  the  account  of  the  Vote 

_ of  previous  year  (1898-97)  . 

fr0'.“  Salaries  'of  Teachers  of 

c 74  1 1 B7™"llmS  ^°*  ^ens'ons>  u»dcr  Act  42  Si  43 

Premiums  of  Insurance,  of  Sundry  Olfai  in' Service  of 
Bo:u-d  (North  British  and  Mercantile Insuriinee  Company) 
Deposits  by  Farm  Students,  . . vumpjnjj, 

Carried  forward,  , 


onc- 

Vic., 


1,38G,G15  7 10 
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£ s.  d. 

32,931  15  2 


1,198,559  17  l 
78,000  0 0 

25,540  0 0 


2,509  0 2 


6,019  0 5 


29,248  7 1 
235  10  9 


389  4 8 
1,236  O 11 
960  17  6 

9,521  8 1 

1,37G  G 0 
83  0 0 
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The  Expenditure  during  the  year  was  as  follows : — 


Office  in  Donux : 

| Salaries  and  Wages, 
Travelling  Expenses, 
Legal  Expenses, 
Rent,  . 

Incidental  Expenses, 


INSPECTION  : 

Salaries, 

Travelling  and  Personal  Allowances, 


Training  : 

Marlhorough-atrect  Training  College,  . 
Training  Colleges,  under  local  manage- 
ment,   


£ s.  d 
23.244  5 3 
393  16  9 
505  14  2 
205  7 8 
444  5 10 


30,787  15  5 
12,285  0 6 


11,061  13  0 
31,551  3 4 


Model  Schools  : 

Central,  . . . . .1  *3,902  14  10 

Metropolitan,  District,  and  Minor,  . | *26,251  10  1 

Retiring  Gratuities  to  Mode.l  School 

Teachers, I 562  8 8 

Irish  Education  Act  Grant  (1892),  .|  4,358  14  8 


Oft  din  art  National  Schools  : 

Salaries  of  Principal  and  Assistant*) 

Teach  crSjWorkm  is  tresses,  and  Moni-  | 
tors,  with  Good  Service  Salaries,  and  j 
Gratuities  lor  Training  Monitors,  J L,  mn  -Ql  n * 
£.145,159  6 sfT1*  ’ 

Results,  . . 220,304  16  5 

Irish  Education  Act 
(1892)  Grant,  245.12G  17  3j 
Retiring  Gratuities,  .... 

Incidental  Expenditure, 

Free  Grants  of  Books  and  School  , 

Requisites,  . . . . . j 

Cookery  and  Laundry  Instruction 
(Temporary) j 


G21  i 11 

53  13  10 


803  9 5 
459  14  2 


29,793  9 8 


43,072  15  11 


43,212  16  4 


35,165  8 3 


M ISCELLASEOtJS  : 

July  Examination  Expenses, 
Organizing  Teachers, 

Commission  to  Local  Postmasters, 


Carried  forward,  I 


361  18  3 
70s  y 8 
193  6 1 


1,012,528  19  9 


- 


1,263  14  0 


£1,165,087  3 11 


• Inc  lading  tic  portion  of  the  Schno!  Fees  (w  page  WW  appropriated  toward*  payment  of  the  Teacher* 
| Rzolutlre  of  £65,412  I Be.  11»£  from  local  Taxation  (Custom*  and  Excise)  Fund.  See  pagu  57. 
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Expenditure  during  the  year — continued. 


£ s.  d. 

£ tf. 

Brought  forward, 

1,165,037  3 11 

Agricultural  Establishments  : 

General  Superintendence  and  Inspection, 
Albert  Agricultural  Training  Institution, 
„ Farms  and  Gardens,  . 

Munster  AgriculturalTraining  Institution, 

„ Farm, 

Agricultural  Schools,  .... 
„ Gardens, 

„ Classes,  .... 

Experiments  on  the  Potato,  . 

604  9 8 

4,828  12  9 
2,557  16  6 
1,034  3 1 

2,319  15  0 
48G  4 (. 
396  1 0 

285  12  7 
61  13  3 

12,574  3 1 0 

• Book  and  School  Apparatus  Department: 
Purchase  of  Books  and  other  requisites, 
carriage  of  parcels,  and  materials  for 

packing,  8*e., 

Wages  of  Packers,  &c.,  &c., 

34,228  0 1 + 

702  9 1 

34,930  9 2 

Moieties  of  Rentcharge  of  Teachers’  Re- 
sidences repaid  by  Commissioners,  . 

4,373  14  0 

Private  Contribution  Fund,  Payments  to 
Schools  from 



407  17  0 

Grant  in  aid  of  Teachers’  Pension  Fund, 
paid  over  to  Teachers'  Pension  Office,  . 

— 

1 8,000  0 0 

Local  Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise)  : 
Paid  to  Teachers  of  N.  Schools, 

,,  Guardians  of  Poor  Law  Unions 
in  aid  of  Poor  Rates, 

59,412  15  11 
16,826  5 0 

76,239  0 11 

Income  Tax  : 

Payments  to  Inland  Revenue  Depart- 
ment of  deductions  for  Income  Tax,  . 



1,1  SS  13  8 

Payment  to  Pensions  Fund  of  amounts 
stopped  from  Quarterly  Salaries  of 
Teachers,  under  the  Act  42  & 43  Vic., 
c.  74,  1879, 

9,521  8 1 

Insurance  Premium  paid  over  to  North 
British  and  Mercantile  Insurance  Co..  . 



1,376  6 0 

Rates  Contributions  Account: 
Paid  to  the  Teachers,  . , « 

24.924  9 9 

24,924  9 9 

Sundry  debits  to  the  Vote  for  1896-7, 

— 

207  12  0 

j Deposits  returned  to  Students, 

Balance  of  Parliamentary  Vote  of 
1896-97  surrendered. 

— 

100  0 0 

— 

Nil. 

Balance  on  3 1st  March,  1898, 

£ 

37,733  19  6 

Total, 

i 

1,336,615  7 10 

• Free  stork-,  amount  £l/*45  2*.  dd.,  nut  itu)n<l<«l  in  ai*.»ve  sum,  IHng  charged  to  the  Ordinary  and 
Model  schools  &<•.,  to  which  the  Free  (iraut-  were  made. 
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B. — Summary  of  Receipts  and  Expenditure  at  the  Conunilgjonerg*  Model  Agricultural  Establishment# 
at  Glasnevin  and  Cork. 


Rrairrm. 

Farm  Produce. 

Fees  of  Pnpils. 

Working  E.penoo 
Live  Stock, '&e. 

^tsl  Cost  of 

, 

£ t.  d. 

£ «.  a. 

£ a <7. 

£ s.  if. 

Albert  (Glasnevin),  ..... 

3.093  i 3 

684  17  6 

2457  16  6 

1*23  13  9 

7*96  9 3 

Munster  (Cork), 

1*12  5 8 

398  13  0 

2419  16  6 

1.031  3 1 

3*53  18  7 

Totals,  .... 

1.935  9 11 

1.083  .0  6 

1*77  12  0 

5*62  15  10 

10,710  7 10 

“ 

1.935  9 11 

1.083  10  6 

6*19  0 5 

87  17  11 

4,779  6 1 

1,721  7 5 

'lining?1 

above 

Establishments), 
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KATIES  OF  THE  COMMISSIONERS 

op 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  IRELAND 
On  March  31,  1398, 

ACCORDING  TO  THE  DATES  OF  THEIR  RESPECTIVE  APPOINTMENTS. 


Year  of 
Appointment. 


Right  Hon.  Lord  Morris, 1868 

Edmund  G.  Dease,  Esq.,  dx. 1880 

Right  Hon.  0.  T.  Redinoton,  dx.  (Resident  Commissioner, 


soos,), 

W.  H.  Newell,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  c.n.,  .t.p.,  ....  188(i 

J.  Malcolm  Inglis,  Esq.,  .t.p.,  ......  1887 

Sir  Percy  It.  Grace,  Barb,  dx., 18SS 

.T  asies  Morell,  Esq 1888 

George  F.  FitzGerald,  Esq.,  k.t.c.d.,  f.r.s.,  . . . 1888 

Six-  Hexry  Bellingham,  Bart.,  n.i...  ....  1 81*0 

Right  Hon.  Christopher  Palles,  Lonl  Chief  Baron,  . 1890 

Bov.  Henry  Evans,  d.d. 1890 

Sir  Rowland  Blennrrhassett,  Bart.,  d.l.,  . . 1891 

His  Honour  Judge  Shaw, 1891 

Rev.  Hamilton  B.  Wilson,  d.d., 1892 

Most  Rov.  Wm.  J.  Walsh,  d.d.,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  . 1895 

Stanley  Harrington,  Esq , j.p., 1895 

Wm.  B.  J.  Molloy,  Esq.,  J.p., 1895 

Edward  Dowden,  Esq.,  ll.d  , D.O.L.,  ....  1896 

Rev.  John  Henry  Bernard,  d.d.,  f.t.c.d.,  . . . 1897 

Right  Rev.  Mervvn  Archdall,  d.d.,  Bishop  of  Kiilnloe,  . 1897 


JS'.E. — Section  I.  of  the  AftpendU  to  this  Report  herewith.  The  other 
Sections  are  in  course  i}f  preparation. 
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SIXTY-FOURTH  REPORT 


COMMISSIONERS  OF  NATIONAL  EDUCATION 
IN  IRELAND, 

FOE  THE  YEAR  1897-8. 


SECTION  L 

General  Reports  on  the  State  of  Education  in  1887  by  Inspectors 
and  others. 

FOH  EXTENDED  TABLE  OF  CONTENTS,  SEE  INSIDE, 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  SIXTY-FOURTH  REPORT 

or  TUB 

COMMISSIONERS  OF  NATIONAL  EDUCATION 
IN  IRELAND, 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1897-8. 

Siscxion  I. — General  Repouts  on  the  State  of  Education  in  1897, 
by  Inspectors  and  others. 

INDEX. 


Name  ol  Writer  ol  Report. 

Position. 

Subject  cf  Report. 

l'ago. 

Mr.  Furscr,  . 

Head  In«i>ector,  . 

North  Dublin  group  of  Dis- 
tricts. 

07 

„ Sullivan,  . 

do., 

Galway  do,  • 

75 

„ Strong*. 

do., 

Belfast  do. 

83 

„ Enrdley,  . 

do.,  . 

Loudonderry  do,  , 

87 

Dr.  Alexander, 

do. 

Cork  do,  , 

01 

„ Moran,  . 

do,  , 

Belfast,  do., 

09 

Mr.  W.  J.  Browne, 

District  In«|Metor, 

Londonderry  Dint  rlct,  . 

102 

„ Cox,  . 

do,  . 

Coleraine,  do,  , 

110 

„ M’Cilnde, 

do.,  . 

Donegal.  do,  , 

110 

„ Chamber-*, 

do., 

Stmliaik',  do. 

125 

„ Dalton,  . 

do. 

Belfast  (North)  do. 

131 

„ M'Klwaine,  • 

do. 

Curriekfergus,  do. 

117 

M‘Nclll, 

do. 

Omagh,  do,  . 

158 

„ l!o",  . , 

do. 

•Vowry  da, 

1 01 

Newell, 

do,  . 

l’.illughadtreen,do. 

171 

..  SrCIlMwrk,  . 

do. 

Cavan,  do,  , 

170 

„ D.  I*.  FitzGerald, 

do., 

Rail  immune,  do,  , 

188 

W.  A.  Bn»w«, 

ilo. 

Dublin  (Soul in.  do. 

llkG 

„ Nii  holU, 

do. 

l'ortnrlington,  do., 

203 

,,  Lynain, 

do. 

Teuiplemore,  do. 

2nd 

* Ilognn, 

do. 

Ennl-s  do.. 

213 

„ Coyne, 

do,  , 

Tmleo,  da. 

218 

..  Duly.  . 

do. 

Mallow,  do,  . 

222 

„ Cromie, 

do. 

Killaniey,  do., 

231 

„ 11  UK  lies 

do. 

Dmitry,  do. 

2:rj 

„ Young, 

do,  , 

Punmanway,  do. 

211 

„ Carroll, 

Agricultural  Siij-  rinl.iideiit.  „ 

Agricultural  In*t  rue  Unit, 

250 

Umuv.  Purser  and  $t  rouge,  . 

Ife.id  Insjiuetoi  >, . 

All  the  Training  C< illegc*,  . 

235 

. 

do. 

'■  Marlbrouirli-xtreel"  Train- 
iue  College. 

250 

« H 

n 

do. 

“ su  l'airiek  > ' Training  Col- 

2Gb 

•*  ** 

„ 

do. 

"Onr  Lady  of  Merry  '‘Train- 
ing College. 

201 

• 

” 

do. 

"Cliuteh  of  Ireland  Tsnin- 
ing  College. 

202 

" 

" 

do. 

" He  La  Salle"  Training  Col- 
lege. 

203 

Mi<s  Prvndi-ivU't . 

. Di re-inn*  of  Needlework, 

Iudu-iri:d  ln*truetion, 

201 

Mr.  Goodman. 

Examiner  in  Mu-ir, 

| Instruction  in  Muuie, 

270 
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The  Commissioners  desire  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  they 
do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  expressed  In  these 
Reports,  nor  do  they  fee!  called  upon  to  adopt  any  suggestions  they 
may  contain. 


Mr.  A.  PuiiSEK,  Head  Inspector.  n.portaon 

the  State  ol 

_ Education 

.Dublin,  25th  January.  1S98.  — 

J Mr.  a. 

Gentlemen*, — In  accordance  with  your  instructions,  I bey  to  forward  ' 
my  General  Report  for  the  year  1897.  inmetor. 

As  regards  the  circuit  generally  there  is  practically  no  chango  to  Dublin, 
record,  beyond  the  erection,  of  a few  new  school-houses  and  the  closing  of 
about  the  sat  no  number  of  old  ones.  The  same  District  Inspectors 
remain  in  charge  of  the  same  districts,  and  all  are  devoting  much  energy, 
thought,  and  skill  to  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  Unfortunately  the 
laliour  of  the  Results  Examinations  is  so  severe  .*is  to  leave  little  or  no 
time  for  inspection.  As  money  payments  depend  on  these  examinations, 
the  more  conscientious  an  inspector  is,  the  more  time  and  thought  will 
ho  devote  to  making  sure  by  In's  tests,  that  he  is  not,  on  the  one  hand, 
depriving  the  teachers  of  a duly  earned  fee,  on  the  other  hand, 
improperly  giving  away  public  money.  Again,  teachers  and  managers 
sometimes  bring  charges  against  an  inspector  in  regard  to  his  work, 
so  that  an  unnecessary  amuuut  of  time  is  lost  in  getting  the  pupils’  work 
done  in  such  a manner  as  to  afford  means  of  rebutting  such  accusations, 
which,  it  is  needless  to  say,  oro  nearly  always  made  by  or  on  behalf  of 
the  most  worthless  teachers.  T beg  to  press  upon  the  Conun issionors 
tho  necessity  of  supporting  their  own  officers  in  the  faithful  performance 
of  their  duties  and  of  protecting  them  from  calumnious  charges. 

The  compulsory  clauses  of  the  Irish  Education  Act  arc  still  nominally  Irish 
in  force  in  Tnllamoro  and  Warren  point,  lmt  us  the  number  of  children 
attending  school  in  both  places  1ms  fallen  off,  and  as  the  parents  of  1 
defaulting  children  uro  not  prosecuted,  the  Act  is  practically  inoperative. 

This  is  tho  more  to  be  regretted  as  all  the  schools  in  both  towns  referred 
to  arc  efficiently  conducted  and  would  therefore  certainly  )>u  a source  of 
benefit  to  the  absentees.  The  schools  too  arc  held  in  good  houses  which 
are  kept  clean,  worm,  and  comfortable,  and  in  a sanitary  state  with 
regard  to  ventilation,  &c. 

Jn  my  last  report  I referred  to  tho  necessity  of  requiring  that  school-  Scliool- 
liouscs  should  be  suitable,  kept  in  proper  repair,  and  adequately  wanned 
in  cold  and  wet  weather,  and  I again  express  as  my  opinion  that  “ the  heating, 
Commissioners  should  not  tolerate  the  existence  of  National  schools  sanitation, 
without  offices,  unless  under  very  exceptional  circumstances,  and  should 
j refuse  salary  for  winter  months  if  adequate  fires  for  heating  tho  school- 
room are  not  provided.  It  is  not  an  extravagant  supposition  that  a 

■ large  part  of  the  sickness  among  the  children  of  the  country  is  brought 
on  by  badly  ventilated  school-houses  combined  with  want  of  due  warmth 

■ in  wot  and  cold  weather.”  It  is  downright  cruelty  to  have  a school-room 
J for  tho  poorly  clad  children  so  cold  that,  an  inspector,  even  with  a heavy 
( overcoat  on,  feels  chilled  in  hands  and  feet. 

But  the  providing  of  offices  is  not  enough  ; they  must  bo  kept  in  a 
sanitary,  clean,  and  decent  state ; and  any  serious  neglect  of  this 
mutter  should  ho  visited  with  heavy  punishment  where  the  fault  does 
l)ot  lip  with  defective  construction  of  (hose  buildings. 
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“ No  credit  is  given,  by  the  present  system  of  paying  teachers,  for 
cleanliness,  neatness,  or  ornamentation  for  house  and  premises ; none 
for  regard  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  pupils  ; none  for  the 
educative  examplo  of  decency  and  order,  so  these  are  naturally  neglected 
in  a greater  or  less  degree.” 

A considerable  number  of  recontly  built  vested  schools  that  I have 
visited  are  very  unsatisfactory  structures,  faulty  in  plan,  unsound  in 
construction,  and  as  a result  rapidly  falling  into  bad  repair.  Within 
the  lost  month  I visited  a pair  of  schools  in  the  county  Wexford,  which 
had  not  been  occupied  a single  week,  built  at  the  public  expense 
by  a grant  of  two-thirds  of  the  nominal  cost.  It  is  probably 

no  uncharitable  supposition  that  this  “ two-thirds  ” given  by 
the  Commissioners  covered  the  wlido  cost  of  the  building. 
The  roof  was  not  staunch  ; fittings,  such  as  the  boot  scrapers  at  the 
doors  lmd  already  given  way  ; the  woodwork  was  rough  and  unplancd, 
and  hence  the  varnishing  will  be  of  little  avail  in  keeping  it  clean  ; it 
was  also  so  fresh  that  the  joints  were  everywhere  openiug;  at  the 
cornel's  of  the  rooms  where  the  ventilation  tubes  are  placed,  one  could 
see  daylight  through  the  wall,  and  the  teachers  were  obliged  to  fill  up 
the  chinks  with  paper.  This  is  certainly  very  far  from  satisfactory,  aud 
coupled  with  the  after  neglect  which  is  common  in  country  places  iu 
regard  to  school  buildings,  calls  for  the  application  of  some  check. 

It  is  very  unadvisable  to  allow  the  applicant  to  be  the  contractor  for 
building  the  house  for  which  he  has  received  a grant.  For  tho  above 
defect  the  teach  era  are  of  course  in  no  way  responsible.  But  in  many 
cases  they  do  not  pay  as  much  regard  to  cleanliness,  neatness,  and 
order  as  is  desirable — defects  which,  partly  owing  to  this  neglect  and 
bad  example,  are  only  too  painfully  observable  in  the  children  as  well  as 
in  tho  school-rooms.  With  regard  to  the  school-houses,  I would  suggest 
that  the  ceilings  should  be  fiat ; that  where  the  services  of  one  or  more 
assistants  are  likely  to  bo  available,  a class-room  should  be  built  for 
each,  not  tho  little  cell  that  usually  is  provided,  but  a room  nearly  ns 
large  as  the  main  room  and  able  to  contain  the  assistant’s  whole 
division. 


Punctuality  At  Results  Examinations  the  pupils  are  generally  punctual  in  atten- 

au  o.i  er.  Jance  an(j  orderly  in  behaviour.  There  are  fewer  attempts  to  use  the 
dishonest  means  of  getting  through  the  work  which  are  implied  in  tho 
words  “prompting  and  copying.”  But  at  ordinary  and  unexpected 
visits  many  schools  only  too  often  present  a very  different  picture.  The 
time-table  will  perhaps  bo  only  partially  observed ; the  teacher  will 
perhaps  be  diligently  employed  with  one  class,  while  the  rest  of  the 
pupils  are  noisy  and  disorderly,  and  the  whole  school  rather  reminds 
one  of  the  proverbial  benrgardcu.  I do  not  wish  to  imply  that  this 

is  the  general  state  of  affairs,  though  it  is  far  more  common  than  it 
should  be ; and  I would  urge  the  fact  that  so  many  teachers  succeed  in 
conducting  their  schools  in  an  orderly  manner  os  a proof  that  it  is  well 
within  the  power  of  all  average  teachers  to  do  so.  The  moral  qualities 
included  under  the  terms  “discipline  and  order,”  are  much  better  worth 
cultivating  than  the  intellectual  qualities  cultivated  by  a smattering  of 
grammar  and  geography. 

Refilling.  Heading  cannot  bo  pronounced  even  fairly  good  in  most  schools- 
This  may  seem  strange  ill  view  of  the  high  percentage  of  passes  (U5)  in 
tho  subject  at  the  annual  examinations,  but  is  explained  by  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  lest  applied,  and  by  the  low  standai'd  which  is  held  to 
qualify  for  a pass.  Practically  a pass  is  given  in  all  classes  provided  a 
pupil  docs  not  misread  more  than  a few  words.  Clearness  and  distinct; 
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ness,  intonation  ami  intelligence,  count  for  little  or  nothing  ; cx plana-  n"f 

tiojl  is  almost  limited  to  giving  imperfect  synonyms  for  single  words.  |r*UC8tioa. 
Some  of  the  faults  are  due  to  the  teachers  ; some  to  the  system.  When  — 
one  hears  a class  reading  over  their  lesson  several  times  during  a half 
hour  and  the  teacher  merely  interjecting  the  correction  of  a wrongly 
pronounced  word,  which  he  even  fails  to  make  the  pupil  repeat,  there  I)uljJ.n 
is  no  difficulty  in  deciding  who  is  to  blame ; uml  similarly  with  regard  . — L 

to  explanation  when  hooks  are  closed  at  the  end  without  a question  on 
the  lesson  having  been  asked.  But  the  system  is  also  to  blame.  3 do 
not  now  refer  to  payment  by  results,  though  that  is  no  unimportant  factor ; 
but  reading  so  far  as  [ can  recollect  was  no  better  beloro  the  results 
system  was  introduced.  I refer  to  our  organization  and  the  time-table 
arrangements,  which,  whether  bad  or  not,  have  become  so  fixed  that 
deviation  from  them  is  almost  impossible.  Take  the  ease  of  a school 
having  only  one  room,  the  seniors  at  reading.  These  may  include  third 
and  fourth,  junior  and  senior  fifth,  junior  and  senior  sixth  classes,  each 
rending  a different  lesson.  Now  the  din  that  would  be  produced  if  a 
boy  of  each  class  were  to  read  his  lesson  in  a loud,  clear,  and  distinct 
tone  of  voice  could  be  better  imagined  than  appreciated.  Again,  to  hove 
a duly  qualified  teacher  for  each  class  is  not  attainable,  so  only  one  or 
two  of  the  classes  are  really  under  the  direct  instruction  of  the  teacher 
at  any  moment,  and  to  keep  down  noise  the  pupils  are  grouped  round 
their  teacher  as  closely  as  possible  and  encouraged  to  speak  just  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  by  him. 

For  Bmnller  schools  of  this  class  a simplification  of  our  programme  Simplifies • 
seems  a necessity  if  solid  work  is  to  he  done.  This  simplification  might  l'°n  of 
ho  effected  hv  grouping  the  programme  of  two  consecutive  classes  and  forsmnli''0 
arranging  it  so  that  either  half  could  bo  taken  indifferently  in  the  first  schools, 
or  second  year  of  a pupil’s  course.  Arithmetic  might  present  a little 
difficulty,  but  all  other  ordinary  subjects  appear  to  mo  to  readily  lend 
thcmsel  ves  to  such  a system  of  grouping. 

Reading  might  be  arranged  somewhat,  as  follows : — Infants  under 
five  years  should  not  get  auy  formal  reading  lessons  ; from  five  to  seven 
years  of  age  they  should  have  a primer,  in  which  the  words  should  be, 
as  far  ns  possible,  all  regular,  and  arranged  in  lessons  according  to 
similarity  of  sounds.  This  book  should  be  more  advanced  than  tins 
Board’s  infant  primer  and  divided  into  two  parts.  For  the  next  stage 
there  should  be  a book  somewhat  larger  than  the  present  second  reader. 

The  lessons  should  he  all  of  about  equal  difficulty  as  regards  matter  ; tho 
length  of  tho  words  is  of  little  consequence  provided  they  are  within 
the  child’s  ready  comprehension.  This  book  should  be  used  for  first 
mid  second  class  pupils,  and  the  first  and  second  half  of  it  should  be 
used  in  alternate  years.  Bo  also  for  third  and  fourth  classes,  for  tho 
two  fifth,  and  for  the  two  sixth  classes. 

But  I would  go  further  in  relieving  the  teacher  than  even  this. 

During  my  visit  to  German  schools  last  autumn,  for  the  Manual  Instruc- 
tion Commission,  I found  that  not  only  was  one  reader  used  in  this 
manner  for  two  classes,  but  that  in  no  caso  was  it  ever  attempted  to 
read  the  whole  book.  Take,  for  instance,  the  second  reader  used  in 
Leipzig  for  pupils  in  third  and  fourth  years  ; it  contains  234  lessons  of 
varying  length,  but  not  more  than  60  are  ever  read  in  a year.  In  Berlin 
jt  is  the  same.  Again,  in  Goerlitz  (or  Gorlitz),  20  or  30  lessons  are 
prescribed  for  the  lower,  and  about  40  for  the  higher  classes.  In  all 
cases  a carefully  prepared  detailed  table  of  lessons  (in  all  subjects)  is 
jnade  out  for  the  whole  year.  In  a small  country  school  in  Silesia  thp. 
children  formed  three  divisions,  each  of  which  had  ti  single  lesson  for  ^ 

F.  2 
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whole  week,  an  Lour  each  day  being  devoted  to  the  subject.  Here  is 
the  arrangement  for  the  senior  division  in  a Munster  school  (120'hoys 
taught  by  two  teachers),  for  the  first  three  weeks  after  the  Michaelmas 
holidays — First  week,  “The  Bird's  Farewell”  (a  short  poem  on  p.  109); 
second  week,  “Autumn”  (a  prose  lesson  on  p.  108,  barely  one  page 
long);  third  week,  “Young  Trees”  (another  short  poem  on  p.  48). 
In  this  case  verse  lessons  were  greatly  in  excess ; the  average  is  about 
two  prose  lessons  to  one  in  verse.  Here,  too,  the  children  gob  at  least 
five  hours  reading  in  the  week,  and  of  course  the  samo  children  were 
present  day  after  day,  ns  no  child  dare  stop  away  unless  on  account  of 
illness  or  other  very  serious  cause.  It  is  possible  the  children  get  the 
lessons  by  rote  : some  of  them  are  required  to  he  known  by  heart ; but 
that  does  not  strike  me  as  of  very  much  consequence.  The  great  point 
is  to  give  a high  standard  of  style,  iv  high  standard  of  excellence,  so  that 
they  may  not.  fall  into  the  mistake  of  accepting  the  mere  repetition  of 
words  as  reading.  In  this,  as  in  many  other  matters,  the  motto  should 
be  viultum  non  imilla. 

"Reading  is  always  connected  with  explanation  ami  subject  matter,  and  the 
lasttwo  arc  treated  together  as  they  must  bo  if  any  lesson  is  to  be  thoroughly 
understood.  By  tins  the  children’s  use  of  language  is  carefully  culti- 
vated, and  their  answers  are  given  in  connocted  sentences,  not  by  a single 
word  or  imperfect  phrase  aa  is  common  in  our  schools.  Consider- 
ing the  much  greater  difficulties  our  teachers  have  to  contend  with, 
caused  by  irregularity  of  attendance,  un phonetic  spelling,  excessive  sub- 
division of  classes,  <kc.,  1 consider  some  lessening  ot  the  amount  of 
matter  read  might  be  allowed ; but,  its  compensation,  the  Lessons  should 
be  read  in  good  stylo,  and  the  children  should  bo  able  to  explain  them 
thoroughly,  and  auswer  on  the  subject  matter  with  their  books  open. 

Spelling,  Spelling  is  on©  of  the  worst  of  our  ordinary  subjects,  yet  the  standard 
required  is  very  low — in  fact,  too  low,  as  a pupil  gets  a pass  even  though 
ho  misses  six  out  of  ton  words  in  the  lower  classes. 

WiiUng.  In  Writing,  failures  are  few;  but  the  style  of  penmanship  is  nothing 
like  so  good  as  it  was  iu  olden  times,  when  the  excellence  of  a school  was 
largely  judged  by  the  quality  of  the  writing.  The  careless  manner  in 
which  written  exercises  are  done  by  the  pupils  is  partly  to  blame.  I 
should  l>e  glad  to  see  the  state  of  the  year's  copybooks  and  exercise  books 
tiken  into  account  in  assigning  the  marks  for  this  subject  (also  for 
Drawing),  aud  to  have  composition  altogether  excluded. 

.Arithmetic.  Tho  knowledge  of  Arithmetic  is  almost  entirely  mechanical.  The 
senior  classes  arc  drilled  into  some  knowledge  of  mere  routine  hy 
constant  use  of  cards,  the  juniors  by  daily  work  on  slates  or  blackboard ; 
but  little  or  no  attempt  at  rational  explanation  is  ever  made,  andpnpib 
are  but  little  practised  in  setting  down  sums  properly  from  dictation. 
The  other  day  I gave  a second  class  three  numbers  (100,  9,  and  27)  to 
set  down  and  add ; only  three  out  of  u dozen  could  do  it,  vet  this  was  iu 
n good  school  in  which  not  less  than  90  per  cent,  of  possible  pass  miuis 
wore  obtained  at  the  last  Results  Examination.  I am  quite  confident 
that  not  above  50  per  cent,  of  the  children  in  second  class  and  upwards 
in  our  schools  could  find  the  difference  between  96  and  90012  if  the 

numbers  were  not  written  down  for  them,  and  a still  smaller  proportion 
onrn  Y We?r  .d  H0W  muoh  shouId  1,0  added  to  96  to  make  it  equal  to 

JUUii.  More  intelligence  is* required  in  the  teaching  of  this  subject, 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  the  teaching  should  be  collective  ; but  here  again 
the  difficulties  caused  by  excessive  sub-division  of  the  classes  come  into 
play,  and  m tins,  more  tlmn  in  any  other  ordinary  subject,  are  harder  tq 
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overcome.  Abroad  the  difficulty  is  less,  os  the  system  of  weights  and  Keportson 
measures  is  decimal ; but  even  here  careful  preparation  in  the  lowest  ^jUCiltio,° 
class  would  help  much.  The  infant  children  should  learn  to  know  and  — 
distinguish  all  the  coins  up  to  a shilling ; the  pint  and  quart  (of  which  pfrscr 
models  or  specimens  should  ho  in  every  school) ; the  foot  and  the  yard  ; Htad  ' 
and  the  days  of  the  week.  In  addition,  the  senior  infants  ought  to  be  or‘ 
able  to  go  through  all  sorts  of  exercises  with  numbers  up  to  12,  both  at  Uu  °* 
the  ball  frame  and  mentally. 

The  fust  and  second  classes  should  go  through  similar  exercises  with 
numbers  up  to  1,000,  but  so  far  as  possible  keeping  first  class  children 
to  numbers  under  100.  Those  classes  should  know  all  our  coins;  lb., 
pint,  quart,  gallon  ; inch,  foot,  yard,  square  inch,  and  square  foot ; the 
clock,  and  measures  of  time  marked  on  it.  These  should  be  taught  by 
concrete  examples  where  possible,  not  (hiring  arithmetic  lessons  but  as 
object  or  conversation  lessons. 

The  third  and  fourth  classes  should  deal  with  numbers  np  to  100,000, 
and  extended  tables  of  weights  and  measures  (excluding  troy  weight), 
which  should  be  taught  by  concrete  examples,  if  possible.  They  might 
also  learn  fractions  so  far  as  they  could  be  explained  by  divisions  of 
money  or  measures,  as  a shilling  is  J0-  of  a pound ; a pint  is  | of  a 
gallon,  and  so  cm.  The  two  fifth  classes  arc.  readily  grouped.  Their 
course  is  practically  Proportion  and  Practice,  and  Fractions.  It  is  a 
moot  poiut  which  should  come  first,  and  nothing  would  he  lost  by  alter- 
nating them  each  year  for  junior  and  senior  fifth  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  two  halves  of  their  reading  books. 

The  teaching  in  sixth  class  would  probably  have  to  become  indi- 
vidual, ns  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils  would  be  very  unequal. 

Grammar,  in  spite  of  its  abstract  nature,  is  taught  with  fair  success  Grammar, 
in  a considerable  number  of  schools ; but  the  wildly  wrong  answers 
which  arc  sometimes  givcu  in  an  otherwise  good  parsing  exercise  makes 
one  doubt  whether  the  pupil  has  any  real  understanding  of  the  matter, 
or  realizes  the  relation  of  the  different  parts  of  the  sonteuce.  If  the 
beginning  of  this  subject  cannot  be  deferred  to  fifth  class,  perhaps 
requiring  knowledge  of  noun,  adjective,  and  verb,  and  their  accidents 
from  third  class,  and  all  parts  of  speech  similarly  from  fourth,  might 
enable  these  classes  to  l»c  geuoraliy  taught  together. 

In  geography  there  is  perhaps  too  much  mere  naming  of  places  Geography, 
required  from  our  pupils,  especially  in  the  higher  classes.  Geography 
should  bo  made  as  descriptive  as  possible,  beginning  with  the 
neighbourhood,  which,  when  thoroughly  understood,  should  serve  as  the 
foundation  for  all  subsequent  teaching.  In  fifth  class  the  British  Isles 
might  with  advantage  precede  Europe.  More  attention  is  required 
to  physical  and  mathematical  geography. 

In  my  circuit  Agriculture  is  taught  in  all  country  schools  under  a .Agriculture 
master,  and  in  a few  town  schools.  The  high  fee  payable  for  it  makes 
it  a popular  subject  with  many  teachers,  hut  the  value  of  the  instruc- 
tion is  much  impaired  by  its  not  being  practical.  It  is  a remarkable 
circumstance  that  this  subject  is  not  taught  in  any  primary  schools  in 
Germany,  or  even  in  Hollaud,  which  has  the  reputation  of  being  so  far 
in  advance  of  us  in  agriculture. 

The  results  produced  in  needlework  arc  in  general  disappointing,  Noollc- 
eousidcring  the  very  largo  amount  of  time  devoted  to  the  subject,  wort. 

This  I attribute  to  want  of  definiteness  in  the  teaching  of  it,  purtly  to 
absence  of  class  instruction  and  partly  to  the  programme.  Entering  a 
school  during  needlework  hour  one  will  probably  find  several  girls  in 
each  class  knitting,  a few  perhaps  at  crochet  or  fancy  work,  ot hoi's 
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Reports  on  sewing.  Of  the  sewers  all,  but  a few  who  are  engaged  on  some  inuer 
the  State  of  garment,  will  be  found  sewing  different  stitches  on  a small  strip  of 
Education.  is  not  worth  preserving,  ancl  next  day  will  be  thrown 

Mr.  j.  into  the  lire.  Each  pupil  is  attended  to  separately  by  the  teacher;  no 
/j£T’  attempt  is  made  at  collective  teaching  which  has  been  successfully 
Imperial'.  tl.jej  elsewhere.  The  directress  of  needlework  makes  a short 
DuUiru  reference  to  the  matter  in  her  last  report,  but  the  failure  she  alludes 

to  was  evidently  due  to  the  teacher’s  not  knowing  how  to  give  a 
collective  lesson*  When  the  inspector  comes  to  examine  at  the  end  of 
the  year  he  is  absolutely  without  proof  that  any  particular  girl  has 
done  both  sewing  and  knitting  during  the  year.  I would  suggest  the 
following  programme  : — 

Second  Class. — Knitting  (plain  and  purl),  a pair  of  wristlets. 

Third  Class . — Knitting,  a pair  of  stockings  j or  else  a sampler 
cloth  with  a selection  of  stitches. 

Fourth  Class. — A sampler  cloth  showing  the  stitches  in  most 
common  use.  This  cloth  should  be  made  of  strong  linen, 
very  even  in  the  threads.  It  should  be  large  enough  to 
afl'oid  ample  practice  during  the  year,  and  should  be 
preserved  to  be  shown  at  the  annual  examination.  A 
pinafore  or  other  specimen  garment  should  be  made. 

Fifth  aiul  Sixth  Classes  should  have  similar  practice  pieces,  show- 
ing in  addition  button-holes,  sewing  on  of  buttons,  patching, 
darning,  &c.,  Ac. ; and  should  also  have  specimen  garments. 
The  latter  might  fairly  be  limited  to  such  as  are  worn  by 
girls,  and  the  cutting-out  of  them,  as  well  as  the  sewing  and 
tacking  of  them  together,  should  be  learnt.  In  the  senior 
classes  one  or  two  definitely  fixed  months  of  each  year  should 
be  given  exclusively  to  knitting. 

Hook-  Of  book-keeping,  singing,  and  drawing,  there  is  nothing  new  to 

rePox*k  If  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  have  the  last  two  subjects 
»ml  ’ made  part  of  the  ordinary  course  in  all  schools  if  possible.  Allowing 
thawing,  mere  ear-singing  where  the  teachers  cannot  instruct  in  note  singing 
might  help  to  promote  vocal  music  in  future  years.  !No  doubt  the 
Board’s  examiner  in  the  subject  could  readily  compile  a book  of  suit- 
able songs  which  would  be  of  use  to  such  teachers  as  felt  they  were 
unable  to  make  a selection  for  themselves.  Teachers  not  certificated 
for  drawing  might,  nevertheless,  with  the  aid  of  suitable  charts, 
help  to  promote  the  subject.  Book-keeping,  like  other  practical 
subjects — such  as  dairying,  laundry  work,  cookery,  «kc. — might 
well  be  confined  to  the  pupils’  final  school  yoar,  when  a much 
larger  amount  of  time  could  be  devoted  to  them.  The  establishment 
of  short  courses  of  cookery  lessons  for  children  of  fourth  class  and  up- 
wards is  of  very  doubtful  utility.  In  Dublin  the  principal  effect  ha3 
been  to  lead  to  the  abolition  of  the  fur  more  useful  and  effective  longer 
courses  that  lasted  through  the  whole  results  year.  It  might  be  advis- 
able to  limit  the  teaching  of  all  extra  subjects  to  hours  before  or  after 
ordinary  school  time.  Mensuration,  at  present  grouped  with  Euclid, 
might  in  its  earlier  stages  be  grouped  with  arithmetic  and  taught  to  all 
pupils  of  sixth  class.  This  subject,  should  lie  taught  practically — actual 
surfaces  being  first  measured  and  then  their  areas  calculated. 

July  Eat-  Tlic  examination  of  teachers  and  monitors  was  held  in  July  as  usual, 
niiuations.  but  the  result  is  still  unknown  to  me.  in  addition  the  promotions 
gained  by  passing  a literary  examination,  the  Commissioners  granted 
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promotions  to  such  teachers  as  could  show  seven  consecutive  years’ 
highly  efficient  service  since  their  being  placed  in  the  lower  division,  of  Education, 
first  class.  The  result  was  decidedly  disappointing,  and  the  investiga-  ^ -j— 
tion  of  the  claims  showed  that  a large  proportion  of  first-class  teachers  j%r£r, 
had  been  doing  inferior  work.  The  stimulus  of  promotion  by  meri-  ^^ctor 
lorious  service  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  effect  an  immediate  improvement  x>ublin. 
in  these  schools,  and  lead  to  more  persevering  cffoits  on  the  part  of  — - 

the  teach cis. 

The  present  system  of  payment  needs  revision  and  simplification;  a fixed 
minimum,  with  regular  increments,  commends  itself  on  many  grounds. 

The  monitors  arc  a useful  adjunct  to  the  teaching  stall*  of  many  Moutora. 
schools,  and  form  the  main  source  from  which  our  teachers  are  drawn  ; 
but,  unfortunately,  the  number  of  girls  that  complete  their  period  of 
service  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  vacancies  that  arise  in.  iho  senior  staff. 

There  are  four  model  schools  in  my  circuit — Newry,  West  Dublin,  Modt-l 
Parsonstown,  and  Enniscorthy — comprising  ten  departments.  Kowry  s<!kooU. 
and  West  Dublin  arc  large,  well-conducted  schools.  Enniscorthy  lias 
shown  considerable  improvement  during  the  hist  two  years  ; but  I re- 
gret to  say  the  number  of  boys  in  the  Parsonstown  Model  School  has 
shown  a serious  falling  off.  The  girls’  department  in  Parsonstown  also 
shows  some  decline  in  numbers,  though  tho  quality  of  the  instruction 
given  is  excellent. 

Before  closing  this  report  some  short  references  to  German  school 
matters  as  they  camo  under  my  notice  during  1113'  visit  to  Germany  last 
autumn  for  the  Manual  Instruction  Commission  may  be  allowed.  In 
my  report  last  year  I gave  some  information  gleaned  during  1113*  atten- 
dance at  the  Manual  Training  School  in  Leipzig,  which  subsequent  in- 
quiries have  proved  to  be  on  the  whole  substantially  accurate.  What  Programme, 
struck  me  most  on  extending  my  inquiries  was  to  find  the  great  vnrict)' 
of  syllabus  or  programme.  In  towns  under  municipal  government  all 
the  schools  in  the  one  town  have  the  same  course,  with,  at  most,  slight 
variations,  hut  one  town’s  programme  differs  material]}'  from  another’s. 

These  programmes  are  drawn  up  in  great  detail.  For  instance,  in 
Berlin  each  subject  has  a pamphlet  to  itself — that  for  gymnastics  alone 
runs  to  90  octavo  pages.  In  Goerlitz  (a  town  a little  larger  than  Cork) 
the  prog  mm  me  covers  lit  pages.  Ill  rural  schools  the  headmaster 
•haws  up  his  detailed  programme,  which  has  to  be  submitted  to  the 
school  inspector  for  sanction.  Time  tables  in  both  town  and  rural 
schools  have  to  lie  similarly  submitted  for  approval.  In  addition,  a 
complete  series  of  lesson  tables  in  every  subject  lias  to  he  prepared  for 
the  whole  year  in  advance,  and  a daily  or  weekly  record  kept  of  lessons 
actually'  taught.  These  show  in  most  eases  a somewhat  less  extensive 
range  than  in  our  schools,  but  a far  more  thorough  and  complete  treat- 
ment within  this  narrower  range. 

Hour  lessons  are  the  general  rule,  as  this  time  allows  of  better  develop 
niont  of  a subject  than  lnilf-hour  lessons.  The  children  sit  at  every  lesson 
and  in  most  towns  where  the  staff  admits  of  such  an  arrangement  only 
one  class  and  its  teacher  are  in  each  room.  In  large  schools  there  is  always 
a director ; in  such  schools  as  have  a smaller  staff  the  senior  teacher 
has  a guiding  in  finance.  The  pupils  are  divided  as  equally  as  possible 
among  the  teachers.  The  number  of  hours’  service  a teacher  Ls  required 
to  give  varies  somewhat — 24  to  26  hours  a week  for  female,  and  28 
to  32  for  male  teachers  are  the  general  requirements.  During  these 
hours  nothing  but  teaching  is  allowed,  not  even  the  correction  of  tho 
written  exercises.  It  should  be  noted  that  female  teachers  are  very 
lure  in  811x0113'  (3  per  cent.),  aud  tho  minor  States  of  Lrorth  Germany, 
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and  oven  in  Prussia  (14  per  cent.)  are  far  loss  common  than  in  Ireland. 
All  teachers  are  trained.  Instruction  in  needlework  is  not  in  general 
given  by  “certificated”  teachers,  but  by  special  work  mistress ; ft  large  pro- 
portion of  the  latter  receive  special  training  to  fit  them  for  their  positions. 

The  course  of  training  for  teachers  extends  over  six  years  (in 
Prussia  three  years  are  spent  in  a preparatory  institution,  and  three 
years  in  a training  college.)  Those  who  pass  the  examination  at  the 
end  of  their  course  are  eligible  for  provisional  appointment ; but  within 
the  next  five  years  they  must  be  favourably  reported  on  as  teachers 
aud  pass  an  additional  examination  for  definite  appointment.  Once 
this  1ms  been  done  they  become  civil  servants  and  cannot  be  dismissed 
except  for  immoral  conduct  or  gross  neglect  of  duty.  The  scale  of 
salary  is  very  variable.  The  lower  limit  is  about  £50  with  a free  house 
or  else  lodging  allowance.  By  gradual  increments  the  salary  rises  to 
nlxrat  £100  in  country  places,  and  perhaps  £200  in.  some  of  the  larger 
towns.  A director’s  or  head  teacher's  salary  does  not  bear  the  same 
disproportion  to  an  assistant’s  of  the  same  number  of  years’  service  as  in 
Ireland.  It  should  be  observed  that  these  salaries  are  almost  entirely 
paid  out  of  local  funds,  the  contributions  of  the  central  governments 
being  very  small.  The  Berlin  (population  one  and  a half  millions) 
budget  for  primary  schools  amounts  to  about  £530,000. 

The  central  government  pays  the  teachers’  pensions  ; their  widows, 
and  orphan  children  under  14  years  of  years,  arc  nlso  entitled  to 
pensions. 

The  children’s  weekly  school  hours  vary  from  14  for  the  youngest  up 
to  32  for  the  highest  classes.  They  are  differently  distributed  iu 
different  places.  In  Berlin  the  children  attend  from  seven  in  the 
morning  until  noon  (in  winter  un  hour  later),  and  do  not  return  to 
school  in  the  afternoon  except  (in  case  of  some  higher  classes)  on  one 
day  of  the  week  for  gymnastics  and  needlework.  In  other  towns  tlic 
more  common  arrangement  is  to  have  four  hours  school  in  the  morning 
(7  to  11,  in  winter  8 to  12  o’clock),  and  two  or  three  hours  school  in  the 
afternoon  of  four  days. 

The  monitorial  system  is  quite  unknown,  hut  in  one  or  two  cases 
where  there  was  only  one  teacher  with  several  classes,  I found  a pupil 
giving  a little  help,  (At  tho  Hague,  in  Holland,  I found  paid  monitors 
in  nearly  all  the  schools.)  Pupils  have  to  attend  school  f or  eight  years 
from  the  Easter  after  they  reach  their  sixth  birthday.  Every  single 
day’s  absence,  if  any,  lias  to  bo  accounted  for  under  penalty  of  fine  or 
imprisonment  of  the  parents. 

Kindergarten  is  not  at  present  auy  part  of  the  ordinary  school  course! 
but  object  and  information  lessons  are  regularly  given,  and  in  larger 
schools  lead  up  to  an  advanced  course  of  elementary  science,  for  which 
a very  fine  collection  of  apparatus  is  provided. 

It  is  much  fo  lie  desired  that  there  should  he  as  great  an  interest  in 
school  matters  in  Ireland  as  in  Germany,  and  that  school -work  should 
he  carried  on  with  the  same  zeal,  intelligence  and  thoroughness. 


I am, 


Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  Purser,  Head  Inspect® 
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Galway,  10th  February,  1898.  £™£tor. 

Okn'ti  f.mi'N’, — In  accordance  with  your  instructions  I beg  to  submit  Gaiwoy- 
the  following  report  on  the  suite  of  .National  Education  in  the  circuit  Circuit, 
of  which  T have  charge.  This  circuit  includes  nearly  all  that  portion 
of  Ireland  which  lies  west  of  the  Shannon ; in  other  words  it  includes 
nearly  all  Connaught  ami  the  greater  portion  of  Clare.  1 need  scarcely 
say  that  my  circuit  is  the  poorest  portion  of  Ireland  ; even  in  good 
years — and  practically  a “good  year " is  one  in  which  the  potato  crop 
is  free  from  disease  and  abundant — most  of  the  inhabitants  are  poor, 
and  in  bad  years— that  is  in  years  in  which  the  potatoes  fail — external 
assistance  is  needed  to  save  many  of  the  people  from  starvation. 

It  is  plain  that  in  a circuit  such  as  Connaught  education  has  many 
difficulties  to  contend  with.  Parents  who  arc  very  poor  cannot,  as  a 
rule,  l>c  expected  to  take  as  much  interest  in  the  education  of  their 
children  as  parents  whose  circumstances  arc  fairly  comfortable.  The 
children  of  very  poor  parents,  as  soon  ok  they  can  run  about,  lia\'e  to 
assist  in  many  ways  -such  as  “picking”  potatoes,  driving  slice]),  Arc. 

When  they  reach  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  their  .services  at  homo 
Lccomo  more  valuable,  nnd  consequently  they  can  attend  school  at  Attendance, 
certain  seasons  only— chiefly  during  the  winter  mouths;  and  about  the 
age  of  fifteen  most  of  them  cease  to  attend  altogether.  The  attendance 
of  the  younger  children  depeuds  to  somo  extent  on  the  attendance  of  the 
older  children,  as  many  parents  hesitate  to  send  children  of  tender  years 
to  school  unless  they  arc  accompanied  by  older  brothel’s  and  sisters.  So 
that,  on  the  whole,  t.lio  attendance  is  markedly  higher  in  most  schools 
during  winter  and  during  a couple  of  months  in  summer,  when  work  on 
farms  is  not  pressing,  than  during  the  remaining  portion  of  the  year. 

As  I have  said,  the  attendance  in  most  schools  is,  comparatively, 
good  in  winter.  But  this  is  only  when  the  winter  is  mild.  A very 
large  proportion  of  t-hc  children  of  this  province  is  poorly  fed  and  very 
poorly  clad.  It  is  painful  to  see — as  an  inspector  cannot  fail  to  see — 
little  groups  of  barefooted  boys  and  girls,  miserably  clad,  trying  to 
make  their  way  on  a winter’s  morning  to  the  neighbouring  school.  In 
such  cases  one  hopes  that  the  school-room,  when  reached,  may  make 
these  poor  children  warm  and  comfortable.  Unfortunately  this  is  not 
the  case.  My  experience,  aud  it  is  extensive,  is  that  the  school-room 
which  awaits  most  children  after  their  walk  over  bleak  rotuls  or  paths, 
is  a cold  cheerless  apartment.  Some  sods  of  turf  have  been  placed  on  School-' 
the  hearth  and  lighted,  but  as  yet  tl»oyr  give  no  heat,  nothing  but  a room 
mass  of  smoke.  Olio  day  last  January — and  this  day  and  the  school 
may  be  taken  as  typical  of  many  others — l was  examining  in  such  a 
cheerless  room  ns  that  which  I have  above  described.  As  the  children 
came  in  they  sat  — quiet,  melancholy,  and  miserable-looking,  in 
the  desks.  1 was  glad  to  keep  on  my  over  coat,  and  1 also  had  the 
advantage  of  moving  about.  The  sods  of  turf — there  were  not  many — . 
though  “ lighted  ” about  ten  o'clock,  smouldered  away,  but  showed  none 
of  the  usual  appearances  of  a lire;  no  blaze,  no  heat— until  half  post 
eleven.  Even  then  the  firo  added  little  or  nothing  to  the  heat  of  the 
room,  but  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  children  the  room  began  to  get 
moderately  warm.  On  inquiry  I was  told — and  I have  no 
doubt  the  information  was  correct — that  this  was  a bad  year  for  turf, 
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H*ports  on  as  July  and  August  had  pvoved  excessively  wot.  School-rooms  sliould 
56281-  bo  made  fairly  comfortable,  ami  as  I have  said,  ft  great  many  of  them 
u — l>’  are  not  fairly  comfortable  in  winter.  This  affects  the  attendance  and  the 
Suiuvan,  punctuality  of  the  pupils.  Parents  and  children  feel  that  on  a winter’s 

' morning  their  own  cabins,  misorable  as  they  are,  are  wanner  than  the 

JnSpector.  school-room,  and  consequently  the  children  either  remain  at  home 

Galway.  altogether  in  cold  weather,  or  postpone  their  departure  for  school  until 

— as  late  an  hour  as  possible.  1 visited  a school — one  above  the  uverage  in 

many  respects,  having  nn  attendance  of  over  100 — at  half-past  ten  o’clock 
— the  principal  and  the  assistant  were  duly  present,  but  at  that  hour 
there  was  not  a single  child  in  the  school.  Nor  was  it  that  the  morning  was 
exceptionally  bad,  on  the  contrary  it  was  a fine  bright  morning.  Even  if  I 
did  not  give  the  instances  to  which  I havejusl  referred  most  persons  would 
at  once  admit  the  statement  up  to  which  I have  been  leading,  viz. : — 
that  every  school  should  have  at  ten  o’clock  on  each  winter’s  morning 
a good  bright  fire.  To  mere  theorists  this  may  be  a very  simple  matter, 
the  mere  statement  of  a self-evident  truth,  but  in  practice  it  presents 
some  difficulties.  Where  is  the  fuel  to  come  from  1 is  one  question  j 
and  who  is  to  light  the  fire!  is  another.  In  many  localties  the  time- 
honoured,  if  not  elegant  practice,  of  bringing  a sod  of  turf  under  the 
arm  still  exists,  but  it  has  drawbacks.  It  fails  at  critical  ti mes.  In 
1897,  owing  to  the  wet  summer,  the  supply  of  turf  for  the  inhabitants 
was  small  in  quantity  and  bad  in  quality,  and  this  re-acted  on  the 
schools,  which  were  poorly  supplied.  Managers  have  no  fund  from 
which  to  supply  fuel,  and  teachers  think  that  the  expense  of  keeping 
the  school -rooms  warm  should  not  fall  on  them.  At  present  the  State 
pays  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  in  full ; the  State  builds,  or  largely 
assists  in  building,  the  school-lieuses,  and  in  supplying  these  houses  with 
furniture  ; in  the  case  of  schools  vested  in  the  Board,  the  State  keeps  the 
houses  in  good  repair.  Having  done  so  much  I think  theState  might  with 
advantage  go  one  step  further  and  assist  ia  providing  a supply  of  fuel, 
and  thus  making  the  schools  more  useful  anti  more  efficient  than  they  are 
at  present.  Whether  a fuel-grant  should  be  universal,  or  should  be 
given  only  whore  the  locality  is  very  poor — a “ congested  district,”  in 
fact — -might  be  a matter  for  consideration.  A couple  of  pounds  a year 
in  aid  of  the  local  supplies  would  I think  be  sufficient  to  give  a good 
fire  to  each  school,  and  so  would  help  to  make  comfortable  hundreds  of 
barefooted,  wretchedly  clad  children. 

If  tho  material  for  tire  were  once  provided  the  question  of  having  th® 
Cre  lighted  in  good  time  ought  not  be  difficult  of  solution.  Fortanately 
the  art  of  lighting  a turf  lire  is  not  a difficult  one,  and  us  teacher’s  of 
all  ranks  are  bound  to  be  in  attendance  half  an  hour  before  ordinary 
school  business  commences,  it  should  be  easy’  to  have  a good  bright 
fire  at  ten  o’clock.  The  absence  of  such  a fire  should  then  be  taken  as 
indicating  a want  of  care  and  attention  on  the  part  of  a teacher — in  fact 
as  one  of  the  many  things  which  help  to  distinguish  a bad  and  a good 
teacher. 

Teacher  j.  Good  teacher’s  and  indifferent  teachers  differ  in  many  ways.  A god 

teacher  personally  instructs  a fairly  largo  “draft”  or  “division,”  and  at 
the  same  time  exercises  a useful  supervision  over  the  remaining  classes. 
Indifferent  teachers  instruct  one  “draft"  badly,  and  exercise  no  super1 
vision  over  the  remaining  classes.  For  the&o  remaining  classes  such 
teachers  rely  much  on  the  assistance  of  “ unpaid  monitors.”  These  are 
senior  pupils,  in  general  quite  ignorant  of  the  art  of  teaching.  In  some 
cases,  and  the  number  of  cases  is  increasing,  the  principal  gives  some 
small  payment  to  pupils  employed  to  assist  in  teaching,  but  in  general 
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there  is  no  payment.  Pupils  like  to  teach  for  a short  time  ; they  seem 

to  find  teaching  easier  than  studying ; and,  like  older  persons,  they  Eduoatioa. 

enjoy  a little  “ brief  authority.”  But  the  services  rendered  by  such  

“ tin] mid  monitors  ” are,  I fear,  of  very  little  value  educationally.  In  ffiilvnnt 
a school  which  I visited  recently  the  Principal  had  entrusted  the  instruc-  LUB., 
t ion  of  eighteen  infants  to  a 6th  class  girl.  She  sat  in  the  middle  of  iftpector. 
the  class,  took  a book  in  her  hand,  called  up  the  first  pupil,  caused  this  Galway, 
pupil  to  read  a few  w ords  ; sent  him  back  to  his  place  iu  the  druft,  ^ rj^-. 
and  called  up  the  second  pupil.  She  went  on  in  this  way,  and  at  the  employed 
end  of  half-iiu-hour  she  lmd  given  each  of  the  eighteen  pupils  a “lesson  as  teachers, 
but  a short  calculation  will  show  that  ouch  “ lesson  " must  have  been 
less  than  two  minutes  in  duration,  and  that  each  child  was  standing 
idle  —absolutely  idle — for  twenty-eight  miuutes.  At  the  end  of  half-an- 
hour  the  6th  class  girl  was  relieved  by  a 5th  class  girl,  and  it  soon 
lsicame  evident  that  another  half  hour  was  to  be  spent  by  the  children 
in  the  same  way.  However,  as  I thought  it  unreasonable  that 
“ infants  ” should  be  kept  an  hour  on  the  floor  at  one  time— and  all  for 
the  sake  of  less  than  four  minutes’  instruction  to  each. — I suggested  to 
Principal  that  the  infants  should  bo  allowed  to  sit  down,  and  accord- 
ingly this  was  done.  If  the  Principal  had  only  looked  fora  moment  ho 
could  have  seen  how  uselessly  the  class  of  eighteen  was  employed  ; and 
if  lie  had  directed  the  monitor  to  use  a tablet  the  whole  class  of  eighteen 
could  have  been  usefully  occupied  during  the  half-hour. 

In  another  school — a school  much  bettor  in  some  respects  than  the 
one  to  which  1 have  just  referred — the  teacher  is  well  classed,  trained, 
young,  and  fairly  intelligent,  yet  for  more  than  ail  hour  she  left  the 
instruction  of  all  the.  classes  except  one,  which  she  changed  from  time 
to  time,  to  two  or  three  pupils  employed  as  monitors.  She  herself 
was  during  all  this  time  wholly  employed  in  hearing  “home  lessons.” 

The  manner  in  which  these  “home  lessons”  were  heard  showed  the 
tendency  of  the  teaching — if  teaching  ic  can  bn  called — in  late  years. 

Teacher's  whole  aim  seemed  to  be  to  impress  certain  sentences  on  the 
memories  of  the  pupiLs,  paying  little  or  no  attention  to  their  intelligences, 

A class  of  ten  hail  as  a grammar  “home  lesson,” — “the  indefinite  pronouns 
ure  so  called  because  they  are  used  in  an  indefinite  or  yeneral  manna-.  They 
are  any,  all,  fac,  some,  several,  one,  other , another , none.”  The  first 
girl  said  this  ; then  the  second  girl  said  it,  tlieu  the  third,  and  so  on  to 
tin  last.  The  same  was  done  with  the  other  lessons.  For  tables  the 
pupils  had  “ ten  times  and  paicc" — each  girl  said  the  whole  table  from 
beginning  to  end.  It  was  evident  that  the  girls  wore  not  even  deriving 
benefit  from  bearing  the  table  from  one  another,  as  the  ninth  girl  was 
by  far  the  worst,  though  if  she  had  listened  with  moderate  attention  to 
the  eight  who  said  the  “ Table  ” before  it  came  to  her  “ turn,”  she  could 
easily  have  learned  it.  While  the  Principal  was  thus  engaged,  the  pupils 
employed  us  monitors  were  leaching,  or  trying  to  teach,  arithmetic, 
writing,  <kc.  to  the  remaining  pupils.  During  more  than  an  hour  xhe 
Principal  did  not  pay  the  slightest  attention  to  any  class  except  the 
class  whose  “ homo  lessons”  she  was  actually  hearing. 

This  is  not  the  place  nor  the  tim.i  to  discuss  the  question,  how  fur 
monitors  ought  to  be  employed,  but  ifc  is  plain  that  in  the  two  cases  which  I 
have  mentioned — and  1 give  them  because  they  are  typical  of  a great 
many  cases — far  too  much  was  entrusted  to  persons  wholly  unskilled  in. 
the  diiliculL  art  of  teaching.  Probably  at  some  future  period  the  discovery 
will  be  made  and  acted  on,  ttuit  teaching — oven  the  teaching  of  young 
children — is  an  art  which  recpiires  natural  aptitude,  training,  intelligence, 
and  zeal;  and  that  for  the  attainment  of  the  desired  end  ifc  is  better  to  rely 
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Reports  on  _ 80ltly  on  skilled  labour  properly  paid  than  to  rely  to  any  extent  on  un- 
EJncitiou?*  skilled  labour.  This  discovery  has  already  been  made  with  regard  to 
— nursing , and  the  art  of  training  the  youthful  mind  is  at  least  as  com* 

tfuiuian,  plicated  and  as  important  os  the  art  of  “ curing"  the  body. 
ihui'  It  would  scarcely  bo  possible  to  imagine  the  existence  of  schools  in 
In* pec  tor.  which  less  could  be  done  to  develop  the  intelligence  of  pupils  than  is  done 
Galway.  at  present  in  a great  many — by  far  the  larger  number — of  our  schools. 
Devaiep-  Should  a pupil  enter  at  three,  four,  five,  or  six  years  of  age,  he  is  enrolled 

mont  of  ttS»  ao“  infant,"  and  he  is  kept  in  tins  “ infant  class  ” for  two,  three,  four, 

intelligence,  or  perhaps  five  years.  During  all  this  time  he  does  not  learn  more  than  an 
ordinary  child,  properly  taught,  could  easily  learn  in  a year.  But  he  has, 
during  this  long  period,  acquired  habits.  Naturally,  children  love  to  movo 
about,  to  talk,  and  to  amuse  themselves,  but  a child  who  has  spent  several 
hours  each  day  for  a number  of  years  sitting  silently  on  a form,  has 
acquired  the  habit  of  doing  nothing — of  sitting  with  wistful  melancholy 
face  gazing  into  vacuity.  After  long  and  weary  years  the  infant — now 
become  dull  and  stupid — is  at  last  promoted  to  first  class.  His  want  of 
intelligence  does  not  prevent  him  from  going  on  in  a stumbling  fashion 
from  class  to  class,  for  his  intelligence  is  seldom  or  never  called  into 
play ; reliance  is  placed  chiefly  or  entirely  on  the  memory , and  this  faculty, 
though  rarely  rendered  accurate , is  strengthened  and  developed.  By 
dwelling  on  the  utter  waste  of  time  in  the  infants’  class,  I am  dealing  with 
a class  in  some  respects  the  most  important,  and  in  numbers,  by  far  the 
largest  in  our  schools.  In  1806  the  “ Infants  ” examined  in  Ireland  for 
results  numbered  135,598,  whereas  the  number  examined  iu  sixth  class 
was  little  more  than  a fourth  of  this,  being  only  31,5(50.  In  fact  the 
“Infants"  examined  wrere  more  numerous  than  the  pupils  examined  in  the 
three  highest  classes,  1st  Stage  Fifth.  2nd  Stage  Fifth,  and  Sixth— the 
“Infants  ’ numbering  135,598— whereas  the  pupils  examined  in  the  three 
classes  just  named  were  only  124,74$. 

Kimltr-  indei-garlen. — Of  course  there  are  schools  in  which  even  :s Infants” 

garten.  are  properly  dealt  with,  and  in  which  pupils  in  the.  remaining  classes  are 
intelligently  taught,  but  the  tendency  of  the  results  system,  as  it  has  been 
worked,  is  to  lessen,  year  by  year,  the  number  of  such  schools.  In  schools 
in  which  the  kindergarten  system  has  been  properly  introduced  the 
“Infants"  are  intelligently  taught.  But  the  schools  in  which  kinder* 
gurten  is  taught  are,  in  this  circuit,  very  few  in  number — in  fact  kinder- 
garten is  almost  confined  to  the  Convent  schools. 

It  is  customary,  in  a General  Report,  to  refer  to  the  various  subjects 
taught  in  the  National  schools,  and  to  express  an  opinion  os  to  the  profi- 
ciency attained  iu  each  suhj  ect.  In  accordanco  with  this  custom  I proceed 
to  oner  remarks  on  the  subjects  of  the  school  programme,  but  as  I referred 
to  the  same  points  rather  less  than  a year  ago,  and  as  the  year  which  has 
elapsed  has  not  brought  many  changes,  I need  not  enteriuto  minutedctails. 
Reading.  Acaimy.^Buring  the  the  year  1897  increased  attention  was  paid  to 
explanation.  Explanation,  which  formerly  was  only  a “ sub-head," and 
so  might  be  neglected  without  pecuniary  loss,  now  forms  an  element  in 
determining  the  “ pass  mark."  Senior  pupils  who  had  passed  through 
ie  junior  classes  without  paying  any  attention  to  explanation,  found 
the  addition  of  explanation  a serious  matter,  and  in  many  cases  nought*- 
weia  given  in  1897  where  in  former  times  twos — weak  twos — would 
have  been  obtained.  But  the  difficulty  with  regard  to  explanation 
should  decrease  year  by  year.  As  attention  must  bo  paid  to  explana- 
tion from  second  class  upwards  pupils  fairly  “ grounded”  in  the  junior 
c asst. s will  find  that  thoir  work  in  the  senior  classes  will  be  easy. 

In  several  schools  ib  will  be  necessary  to  re-arrange  the  Time  Tahl(\ 
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and  to  give  mere  time  for  “ reading  and  explanation,”  than  liitherto 
lias  been  given.  Education. 

Repetition  of  poetry  is  not  well  taught.  — 

Writing. — Letter- writing  is  not  well  taught.  In  fact  a good  many  of  sniiivan, 
our  teachers  know  little  about  letter-writing  except  what  they  have 
learnod  in  our  schools,  and  as  it  isouly  of  recent  years  that  the  subject  lias  innpcctor. 
received  attention,  it  is  easy  to  seo  that  such  teachers  cannot  readily  be-  Galway, 
come  proficient  in  teaching  the  art.  I have  very  rarely  seen  any  book  Wri^t 
on  composition  or  letter-wri ting  in  the  schools  of  this  circuit.  I should 
be  glad  to  see  in  use  a good  but  simple  book  on  letter-writing,  one 
giving  numerous  examples  of  the  different  ways  of  commencing,  ending, 
and  addressing  a letter,  and  suggesting  foity  or  fifty  new  subjects.  I 
seldom  fail  to  look  over  the  letters  in  the  pupils’  exercise  books,  and  it 
is  impossible  not  to  wish  for  a change  from  the  now  stereotyped  com- 
mencement— “ As  you  asked  me  to  tell  you  how  I spent  last  Sunday,” 

— or,  “As  you  ask  mo  how  the  crops  are  in  this  part  of  tho  country.” 

Penmanship  does  not  receive  sufficient  attention.  In  many  cases 
the  pupils  while  writing  arc  left  in  charge  of  a pupil,  or  ft  monitor, 
and  the  Principal  devotes  his  attention  to  other  classes  learning  “ oral 
subjects." 

Arithmetic. — This  subject  is  not  intelligently  taught-.  Xu  most  schools  Aritfmieic. 
the  teaching  is  purely  mechanical.  “ Cards  ” are  in  extensive  use,  and 
by  working,  day  after  day,  at  those  “ cards,”  pupils  aro  pretty  euro  to 
work  some  of  the  questions  ou  the  Inspectors'  “ cards,”  and  so  “ to  pass.” 

Spelling. — Tin’s  is  still  a weak  subject  in  many  schools.  ,n^' 

Grammar. — There  is  no  change  to  record  since  my  previous  report.  Chammar. 
The  subject  receives  a good  deal  of  attention,  but  the  success  in  teach- 
ing it  is  still  very  moderate. 

Geography. — In  most  schools  this  subject  is  taught  with  a viow  to  ob-  Geography, 
turning  “passes."  Da}'  after  day  the  pupils  in  third,  fourth,  and  junior 
fifth  are  kept  pointing  out  ou  the  maps  the  places  to  which  tho  Inspector’s 
questions  must  be  limited  j and  day  after  day  the  pupils  in  classes  V2. 
and  VI.  read  prescribed  portions  of  the  text-books,  generally  standing 
boforo  a map  while  doing  so.  As  a rule  the  pupils  know  nothing 
about  the  geography  of  their  own  locality,  and  nothing  about  tho 
geography  of  their  own  county  or  province,  except  the  few  facts  men- 
tioned in  the  text-hook. 

Agriculture. — The  now  edition  of  “ Practical  Farming”  has  recently  -Agriculture) 
been  introduced,  and  is  gradually  being  adopted  in  our  schools.  "When 
carefully  studied  by  teachers,  it  will,  I think,  be  well  liked.  But  the  hook 
requires  to  bo  studied.  1 heard  an  intelligent  young  teacher,  first  class 
and  trained,  giving  a lesson  on  portion  of  the  new  hook,  and  it  was  any- 
thing but  cheerful  or  cheering.  Jt  was  quite  evident  that  he  had  not 
previously  read  the  lesson,  so, — taking  the  text-hook  in  his  hand, — he 
glanced  over  a sentence  or  two,  and  then  formed  a question,  which 
question  he  asked  the  class.  The  boys  knew  nothing  about  the  subject, 
and  so  failed  to  answer.  lie  then  gave  them  tho  answer,  carefully  con- 
fining himself  to  the  words  of  the  book,  and  they  repeated  the  answer. 

To  impress  the  words  on  the  boys’  memories,  lie  asked  tho  same  question 
a second  time,  and  caused  the  boys  aguiu  to  give  tho  answer ; again,  of 
course,  in  the  very  words  of  the  text-book.  When  satisfied  that  they 
knew  this  question  anti  answer,  he  road,  menially,  the  next  sentence, 
and  proceeded  as  before.  In  the  course  of  the  half-hour  allotted  to 
“ agriculture,"  he  got  over  five  or  six  questions  in  this  way,  but  tho 
whole  lesson  was  extremely  spiritless. 

At  present  fourth  class  pupils  take  Part  I.  ; fifth  class,  first  stage, 
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Reports  on  part  II.  j fifth  class,  second  stage,  Part  III. ; and  sixth  class,  Part  IV.  j 
jjtfuc5ion!f  anc^  s0  *n  every  school  there  must  bo  four  “ classes  ” in  agriculture. 

— ’ This  adds  much  to  tlie  difficulties  of  teachers.  Tho  “ Parts”  do  not 
tfiiiltimi,  depend  on  one  another,  ns— say,  the  books  of  Euclid — and  Part  III., 

for  example,  might  without  any  disadvantage  be  read  before  Part  I. 
jnmdor.  or  Pari  II.  Part  IV.,  which  now  belongs  exclusively  to  sixth  class, 
Ualwfcy.  consists  largely  of  sections  which,  quite  recently,  were  taught  to  fifth 

— class  (“  Dairy  Management”),  nnd  of  other  sections  which  were  taught 
to  fourth  class  (“Grasses”).  It  would  much  simplify  teachers’  work  if 
they  were  permitted  to  take  the  mine  “ Part  ” for  all  their  classes.  Of 
course,  cave  should  be  taken  not  to  give  credit  twice  for  tho  samo 
“ Part,”  but  to  do  this  would  be  quite  easy.  Taking  a particular 
school — and  of  course  the  same  programme  might  be  adopted  by  every 
school — the  programme  might  run  as  follows  : — 


— 

Class  iv. 

Class  V’. 

Class  V». 

Class  VL 

1EM, 

Tart  L 

Part.  L 

Part  L 

Port  L 

ie«), 

Port  n. 

Part  U. 

Part  II. 

Pitrt  IT. 

1500. 

Part  III. 

Part  ILL 

Part  ITL 

Part  III. 

1001, 

Tort  IV. 

ran  iv. 

Tart  IV. 

Part  IV. 

In  each  year  nil  classes  would  have  the  same  “ Part,  " but  in  the  four 
years  a pupil  now  in  fourth  class  would  read  the  whole  book. 

It  might  be  objected  that  pupils  now  in  sixth  have  already— in  the 
old  book—  read  a portion  of  the  matter  contained  in  Part  I.  I do  not 
think  there  is  much  in  this,  for  tho  now  book  contains  ti  good 
deal  which  is  noo  in  tho  old  book  ; but  if  there  bo  thought  to  bo  weight 
in  the  objection  it  can  at.  once  bo  got  rid  of  by  substituting  Part  IV. 
forPart  1 in  1898.  For  example,  the  “ Parts  ” might  be  taken  as  follows : 
—Part  IV.  1898  ; Part  III.  1899  ; Part  IT.  1900  ; Part  I.  1901. 

If  this  change  were  made  it  might  be  expected  that  teachers, 
generally,  would  try  to  illustrate  each  day’s  lesson — (there  would  be 
only  one  lesson  for  all  classes) — bymakingsomo  of  the  simple  experiments 
referred  to  in  the  text-hook,  nnd  by  exhibiting  some  of  the  grasses, 
seeds,  flowers,  dealt  with.  Of  course,  too,  the  advanced  classes  should 
be  expected  to  keep  up  tho  knowledge  they  had  acquired  when  in  class 
IV.  or  class  V.  but  if  they  had  been  well  taught  previously  this  would 
be  easy. 

The  subject  of  Book-keeping  not  well  taught  generally. 

Tho  important  subject  of  Drawing  also  makes  very  slow  progress.  In 
the  vast  majority  of  the  schools  in  Connaught  it  is  not  taught  at  all. 

Geometry  and  Mensuration  are  taught  in  comparatively  fow  schools, 
and  are  not  well  taught  generally. 

On  the  other  hand,  Algebra  is,  I think,  making  some  progress. 

The  “ Industrial  scheme”  which  was  introduced  a few  years  ago  with 
p*eat  expectations,  has  almost  died  out  in  this  circuit.  From  the  very 
beginning  the  scheme  had  not  a fair  chance  of  success,  chiefly  because 
our  teachers — (female  teachers  of  course) — were  asked  to  teach — prac- 
wcally  were  compelled  to  teach — what  they  themselves  did  not  know. 

Vs  *hilure  may  be  a useful  guide  when  introducing  new  subjects.  It  is 
quite  easy  to  make  a regulation  that  certain  subjects— industrial  sub- 
jects in  the  present  instance— should  be  taught,  but  instruction  ro- 
ue ntly  given  by  persons  who  were,  themselves,  unacquainted  with 
The  subjects,  was  soon  found  to  be  of  little  value.  Our  female  teachers 
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are  very  fairly  able  to  give  instruction  in  the  various  sub-divisions  of  RQP°rts  on 
plain  needlework,  and  accordingly  plain  needlework  is,  on  the  whole, 

making  fair  progress  in  our  schools.  Almost  every  person  is  now  of 

opinion  that  an  hour  each  day  at  needlework  is  amply  sufficient,  and  in 
accordance  with  Rule  9 an  hour’s  instruction  is  given  in  every  school 
in  which  a female  teacher  is  recognised.  Inspector. 

In  previous  reports  I drew  attention  to  the  desirableness,  in  Irish-  Galway, 
speaking  localities,  of  using  Irish  words  and  phrases  to  explain  — 
English  words  and  phrases.  It  is  plain  that  in  no  other  way 
can  “explanation  ” lx*  ns  easily  and  thoroughly  taught  in  such  schools. 

Now  that  “ explanation ” has  become  essential  for  a “ pass  mark,”  the 
matter  has  become  one  of  much  importance  for  teachers  in  Irish* 
speaking  localities.  During  1897  many  teachers  complained  of  the 
change  in  the  programme — the  change  rendering  explanation 
necessary  ; but  if  they  neglect  such  a well-known  principle  as  that 
of  “ teaching  the  unknown  from  the  known  ” — and  in  this  case  English 
is  the  unknown  tongue —they  must  blame  themselves.  Nor  is  it 
necessary  that  a teacher,  in  order  to  do  this  effectively,  should  have  a 
“certificate  for  Irish,”  or  should  have  a profound  grammatical  knowledge 
of  the  language — an  ordinary,  colloquial  knowledge  is  amply  sufficient. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  classes  in  Irish,  taught  by  teachers 
who  have  certificates,  are  steadily,  if  slowly,  increasing.  Jn  1897  tho 
total  number  of  classes  in  Irish,  which  were  connected  with  our  Irish 
National  schools,  was  eighty-five,  and  of  these  thirty- eight,  almost 
one-half,  were  in  my  circuit.  I have  before  me  details  regarding 
the  examinations  in  ten  of  the  eleven  districts  of  which  I have  charge. 

Jn  1890  Irish  was  taught  in  twenty-six  schools  in  these  districts,  389 
pupils  were  presented  for  examination,  and  231  passed — that  is  59  per 
cent,  passed.  In  1897  the  classes  had  increased  to  thirty-five,  the  pupils 
presented  numbered  4G8,  and  the  passes  were  325,  or  69  per  cent,  of 
the  whole.  Of  tho  thirty-live  classes  in  Irish  twenty  are  in  what  is 
now,  or  was  recently,  the  Tmvni  district.  This  district  was  for 
several  years  in  charge  of  Mr.  Lehanc,  whose  labours  for  the  advance- 
ment of  Irish,  and  whose  intimate  acquaintance  with  that  language, 
are  well  known.  The  fact  that  one- fourth  of  all  the  Irish  classes 
connected  with  our  schools  were  established  under  the  fostering 
supervision  of  Mr.  Lehauo,  shows  that  much  may  he  done  by  the 
genuine,  well-directed  sympathy  of  even  one  person.  If  fourth  class 
pupils  were  pronounced”  eligible  to  earn  results  fees,  if  the  programme 
were  somewhat  modified,  and  if  an  inspector  acquainted  with  Irish 
could  sometimes  visit  the  classes,  this  subject  would  soon  be  in  a 
much  better  position  than  it  is,  anil  at  no  very  great  cost. 

The  Model  schools  in  my  circuit  are  only  two  in  number — one  in  Model 
Galway,  the  other  in  Sligo.  They  arc  both  giving  a sound  education  to  school*, 
the  pupils  who  attend,  but  the  numbers  in  attendance  are  small,  and  the 
Model  schools  have  no  influence  on  the  other  schools  of  the  circuit. 

With  regard  to  tho  monitorial  system,  I have  little  to  add  to  what  Monitorial 
I said  in  my  report  for  189G.  In  proportion  to  the  vacancies  in  the  sj»tem. 
teaching  staff  there  are  too  many  monitors,  especially  as  many  vacancies 
are  now  filled  from  tho  increasing  body  of  persons  who,  without  ever 
serving  as  monitors,  enter  the  teaching  profession  through  the  training 
colleges.  As  I have  saitl  in  previous  reports,  I am  of  opinion  that 
monitors  should  not  be  given  to  any  schools  except  those  which  are  in 
every  respect  good  models  for  young  touchers. 

Your  instructions  invite  observation  on  the  following  points,  and 
therefore  I shall  make  remarks  on  them. 
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Appendix  to  Sixty-fourth  Report  of  Commissioners  [ISO?. 


Reports  on 
ihe  State  of 
Education. 

ilfr. 

Sullivan, 


(a.)  “ The  feasibility  of  bringing  all  pupils  under  a searching  test  of 
proficiency.” 

(6.)  “ The  practicability  of  providing  means  for  facilitating  the  special 
advancement  of  the  more  intelligent  pupils.” 


Head  As  regards  the  first  point,— At  present  pupils  who  make  100  attend- 

mpeetor.  Rnceg  are  examined  by  the  inspector,  so  that  the  question  for  solution 
a is  : — How  could  those  who  do  not  make  100  attendances  be  examined? 

In  my  opinion  this  could  best  be  done  as  follows  : — 

On  admission  to  a school  each  new  pupil  should  be  carefully  examined 
by  the  teacher,  and  marks  indicating  his  proficiency  should  be  entered 
in  the  proper  columns  in  the  register.  After  next  results  examination 
the  marks  assigned  by  the  inspector  should,  as  at  present,  be  duly  entered 
in  the  register,  but  for  those  pupils  not  examined — that  is  for  those  who 
had  not  made  the  minimum  number  of  attendances,  or  who  were  absent 
owing  to  illness,  the  teacher— after  examination — -should  assign  marks, 
and  should  enter  these  marks  in  the  register.  The  teacher’s  marks  should 
be  written  in  red  ink;  the  inspector’s  marks  in  black  ink.  Inspectors 
should,  at  incidental  visits,  examine  as  many  as  possible  of  the  pupils 
whom  they  had  not  examined  at  the  results  examination,  and  the  marks 
then  obtained  by  the  pupils  should  bo  entered  in  the  register.  These 
marks  would  serve  to  check  the  marks  assigned  by  the  teacher. 

In  this  way  the  register  would  at  all  times  contain  a reliable  record  o£ 
the  proficiency  of  every  pupil  attending  our  schools. 

As  regards  the  second  point, — One  of  the  best  means  of  “facilitating 
the  advancement  of  the  more  intelligent  pupils  ” would  be  to  throw  open 
the  teaching  profession,  to  competitive  examination.  To  do  this  would  b« 
very  simple.  Entrance  to  the  teaohing  profession  should  be  through 
the  training  colleges,  aud  entrance  to  the  colleges  should  be— for 
suitable  candidates — by  open  competition.  A clever  pupil  could  then 
look  forward  to  winning  the  truly  valuable  prize,  entrance  to  a training 
college,  with  an  almost  absolute  certainty  of  obtaining  employment 
when  he  had  completed  liis  course  of  training. 

It  might  be  objected,  to  this  scheme  that  the  vacancies  in  the  teaching 
staff  in,  lor  example,  1890,  were  551,  whereas  the  colleges  were  only 
able  to  supply  249  trained  teachers  in  that  year.  These  numbers  how- 
ever only  show  that  the  existing  colleges  arc  inadequate.  The  present 
colleges  should  be  enlarged,  or  new  colleges  should  be  established,  or 
both  these  things  should  he  done. 

Again,  the  National  schools  should  be  connected  with  the  intermediate 
system.  This  could  be  done  as  follows  : — 

Each  year  pupils  of  National  schools  should  be  allowed  to  compete,  in 
the  preparatory  grade,  for  valuable  prizes  set  apart  for  such  pupils 
Some  ef  these  prizes  should  be  exhibitions  tenable,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, for  a number  of  years.  In  this  way  clever  young  persons  in  our 
National  schools  would  have  a direct  road  opened  for  them  to  the  Inter- 
mediate Colleges  and  to  the  Universities. 


I have  tho  honour  to  be,  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

M.  Sullivan, 

Head  Inspector  of  N.  Schools. 

The  Secretaries, 

Education  Office,  Dublin, 
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Mr.  S.  E.  Stronge,  A.M.,  Head  Inspector. 


Report  on 
the  State  of 
Education 


Dublin,  February  1st,  1898. 

Gentlemen, — I was  directed  to  take  up  duty  as  Head  Inspector  in 
this  Circuit  from  November  1st,  1896.  It  consists  of  nine  districts 
and  the  small  district  under  the  immediate  inspection  of  the  Head  ^ 
Inspector.  The  Circuit  comprises  the  whole,  or  portions  of  tho  Counties  — 1 

of  Dublin,  Wicklow,  Meath,  Westmeath,  Kildare,  Kilkenny,  Limerick,  Circuit. 
Tipperary,  Wexford,  and  Waterford.  Were  it  not  for  the  district  of 
Wexford  which  belongs  to  the  North  Dublin  Circuit,  this  Circuit 
would  include  the  whole  of  the  south  east  portion  of  Ireland. 

During  the  year  1897  I find  that  my  time  was  distributed  as  Occupation 
follows: — Seventy-three  days  wore  spent  in  the  inspection  anti  exarai-  of  tj,nH 
nation  of  the  schools  of  my  own  district.  This  district  includes  the  dunngjear' 
Central  Model  Schools — which  are  the  practising  schools  for  Marl- 
borough-street  Training  College,  St.  Stephen’s  and  De  La  Salle 
Monastery  Schools,  the  Practising  Schools  attached  to  De  La  Salle 
Training  College,  and  tllasnevin  Model  School.  In  addition  to  these 
seventy-three  days  I received  about  three  weeks’  or  fifteen  days’  assist- 
ance during  the  months  of  May  and  June,  when  I was  engaged  in  the 
inspection  of  the  Training  Colleges.  Forty-eight  days  were  spent  in 
inspection  or  in  inquiries,  in  the  nine  districts  of  the  Circuit.  Sixty- 
two  had  to  be  devoted  to  the  preparation  and  revision  of  questions  for 
the  annual  examination,  to  visiting  district  centres  during  the  examina- 
tion, and  to  a close  review  of  the  marks  awarded  by  the  Examiners  to 
the  answering  in  tho  various  subjects.  The  tests  in  the  Practice  of 
Teaching  to  which  the  Queen’s  Scholars  were  submitted,  and  other 
duty  in  connection  with  the  Training  Colleges — in  which  mymuch-valued 
colleague,  Mr.  Purser,  look  the  chief  part — occupied  thirty  nine  days. 

Writing  reports,  correspondence,  and  travelling  (fourteen  and  a-half 
days)— duties  of  which  the  last  day  of  the  week  fov  the  most  part  bears 
the  burden  —command  fifty-eight  other  days.  I attended  to  give 
evidence  before  the  Manual  Commission  on  three  days,  and  at  the 
Quarter  Sessions  upon  another  day  in  a case  where  school  management 
was  before  tiie  Court.  The  addition  of  twenty-nine  days’  vacation 
makes  up  the  sum  total  of  313  days.  It  will  l>e  seen  that  the 
inspection  of  my  own  district,  the  various  duties  connected  with  tho 
annual  examinations,  and  the  inspection  of  the  Training  Colleges, 
consume  so  much  of  my  time  that  I have  little  left  to  devote  to  the 
supervision  of  the  inspection  of  the  schools  in  the  districts  of  the 
Circuit.  Though  forty-eight  days  are  returned  as  the  time  spent  in  this 
class  of  duty,  yet  this  does  not  represent  accurately  and  in  detail  the 
nature  of  the  duties  performed.  Inquiries  occupied  a part  of  this  time, 
and  the  time  spent  in  visits  to  the  nine  Model  Schools  in  the  Circuit 
must  be  deducted. 

Having  so  recently  taken  charge  of  the  Circuit,  and  having  spent  so  Results 
little  time  Lu  the  inspection  of  schools  outside  my  own  district,  I do  not  syatom‘ 
consider  that  I am  in  a position  to  speak  with  much  authority  upon  the 
state  of  education  in  the  Circuit,  nor  should  I lx*  justified  in  putting 
forward  general  views  or  suggestions  founded  on  so  limited  art  expe- 
rience. It  would,  indeed,  be  quite  possible  for  me  to  draw  upon  n\y 
knowledge  of  the  schools  of  my  present  district,  and  to  make  use  of 
what  I learned  of  the  schools  in  the  Belfast  Circuit,  and  thus  to  put 
forward  generalisations  upon  education  in  my  present  Circuit.  Though 
this  course  might  seem  at  first  sight  to  he  both  improper  and  mislead- 
ing, yet  the  general  views  bo  formed  would  probably  be  an  accurate 
enough  representation  of  the  state  of  education  in  the  schools  of  any 
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Reports  on  Circuit  or  district  in  Ireland.  To  sucli  a uniform  level  1ms  the 
Ed  ?r;f  Rea','ta  system  reduced  the  schools  that  the  aims  and  methods 

iica^oii,  ^ tjie  teachers  almost  absolutely  coincide.  The  aim,  viz.: 

sum?’  to  obtain  as  large  a return  of  Results  fees  as  possible,  never  varies, 
A.M^ucad  except  in  the  case  of  teachers  whoso  natural  incapacity  or  lethargy  even 
Inspector.  jlope  cf  pG]f  cannot  move,  while  as  regards  methods,  the  shortest 
Dubliu^  wav.  to  tjie  g0aj  0f  Results  foes,  regardless  of  all  niceties  in  imparting 
instruction,  and  often  of  the  mental  development  of  children  committed 
to  their  care,  is  the  one  sought  and  travelled  by  the  teachers.  There 
are  still,  I am  glad  to  say,  some  honourable  exceptions.  There  are 
still  conscientious  teachers,  whose  first  care  is  the  education  of  their 
pupils,  and  with  whom  Results  foes  are  a secondary  consideration. 
These,  however,  are  the  teachers  who  are  born  and  not  made,  who  arc 
gifted  from  the  first  with  a genius  for  their  work.  In  any  nation  or 
under  any  system  this  class  is  always  in  a small  minority,  as  original 
natural  endowments  fall  to  the  lot  of  a few  only.  Such  teachers  know 
their  duty  and  do  it,  and  would  do  it  under  any  system,  however  bad. 
They  are  ever  reaping  something  new,  always  desirous  of  learning  them- 
selves— a test  itself  of  the  suitability  of  a teacher  for  his  office — always 
ready  to  adopt  new  methods  or  introduce  new  subjects.  They  do  not 
confine  themselves  to  the  mere  letter  of  tho  programme.  They  aim  at 
the  spirit  of  tho  programme — if  spirit  it  have.  These  avo  the  teachers 
who  are  pleased  when  the  Inspector  calls,  because  they  hope  to  profit 
by  the  advice  and  suggestions  of  one  whose  acquaintance  with  schools 
is  so  much  more  extensive  than  their  own.  Though  it  is  some- 
times said  that  the  schools  of  such  teachers  require  no  inspection, 
this  is  only  true  as  regards  what  may  be  called  the  mechanical 
routine  of  the  school  work,  and  it  is  not  the  opinion  of  tho  teachers 
themselves.  They  look  to  the  Inspector,  not  only  for  guidance 
and  suggestions  to  enable  them  to  accomplish  their  daily  duties  with 
more  success,  but  they  also  expect  to  learn  from  him  what  is  doing  in 
education  in  other  countries,  and  the  latest  methods  and  ideas  in  the 
educational  world  at  home.  In  their  cose  such  conferences  do  not  end 
in  nothing.  They  have  a stimulating  influence  upon  both  Inspector  aud 
teacher — upon  the  former,  because  such  interest  encourages  him  in  the 
beliof  that  he  is  something  more  than  a weigh-mastcr  in  charge  of  a 
scales,  and  upon  the  latter,  through  the  zeal  he  lias  for  his  calling  and 
the  persona]  interest  taken  in  his  work.  It  is  in  such  schools  and  with 
such  teachers  tliat  the  Inspector’s  influence  for  good  is  still  great 
valuable,  aud  informing,  as  it  ought  to  be.  But  in  all  other  schools— 
and  these  are  an  overwhelming  majority— the  personal  influence  of  tho 
Inspector  has  under  tho  present  system  fallen  to  a very  low  ebb  indeed. 
The  teachers  have  got  into  a groove,  into  a certain  stereotyped  round  of 
work,  with  the  single  object  in  view  of  having  as  many  passes  as  possible 
at  the  next  Results  examination.  The  adoption  of  a new  routine  in 
school  organisation  or  the  introduction  of  new  methods  would  lead  to  a 
dislocation  of  the  ordinary  mechanical  round  and  involve  alterations  in 
the  manner  of  imparting  instruction.  To  make  changes  would  require 
additional  thought  and  labour,  and  cause  such  a loss  of  time  as 
would  tell  against  the  success  of  their  pupils  at  the  next  examination. 
The  teacher  has  sunk  to  the  level  of  a more  mechanical  drudge.  He 
does  not  aim  at  excellence  in  any  subject.  TIis  time  is  so  much  occupied 
by  the  increasing  endeavour  to  make  every  pupil  pass  in  every  one  of 
the  subjects  of  his  course — and  a pass  is  represented  by  40  per  cent., 
a standard  much  below  excellence — that  he  has  no  time  to  spare  for 
thoroughness,  completeness,  ‘ fiuicul  ’ perfection,  or  even  on  attempt 
at  good  form.  He  is  not,  however,  to  be  blamed  unreservedly.  He 
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cannot  resist  the  pressure  of  the  conditions  by  which  ho  is  environed, 
or  under  which  his  work  is  done.  It  requires  the  spirit  of  a hero  Education? 
to  do  so,  and  but  few  of  its  are  heroes.  If,  however,  he  were  freed  - — 

from  the  fetters  by  which  he  k bound,  and  were  allowed  a certain 
freedom  of  action  in  Ins  work,  there  can  be  Little  doubt  that  lie  A.M^lleafi 
would  aim  at  attaining  excellence  in  the  teaching  of  some  of  the 
subjects  of  the  programme.  And  the  effort  t.o  obtain  this  excellence  — 
would  be  much  more  effective  in  developing  and  moulding  the  minds 
of  his  pupils  than  the  superficial  knowledge,  and  hastily  acquired 
smattering,  which  he  must  now  endeavour  to  impart  in  order  to 
bring  up  his  pupils  in  all  subjects  to  a common  level  of  mediocrity. 

Before  the  introduction  of  the  present  system,  good  reading  was 
to  be  heard  in  one  school,  another  was  famous  in  its  parish  for 
penmanship,  while  the  boys  of  a third  were  expert  calculators. 

Nor  were  grammar,  geography,  book-keeping,  and  extra  subjects, 
neglected.  There  were  also  teachers  who  had  earned  a reputation 
for  their  success  in  laying  a sound  basis  in  these  subjects.  Good 
reading  — which  means  a correct  grouping  of  words,  suitable 
emphasis  and  expression,  and  a clear  and  distinct  enunciation — is 
an  acquirement  which  the  learner  can  only  attain  to  under  the 
deliberate,  painstaking  and  watchful  guidance  of  a good  teacher. 

Haste,  noisy  schoolrooms,  and  interruptions  of  the  lesson,  owing  to 
the  teachers  having  to  attend  during  the  reading  lesson  to  other 
classes,  are  fatal  impediments  to  successful  instruction  in  this 
subject.  Very  few  of  the  teachers  themselves  can  read  well,  and  if 
a teacher  cannot  read  well  himself,  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  him  to 
teach  others  to  do  so.  He  may  be  a bad  penman,  yet,  by  means  of 
head-line  copies  and  careful  supervision,  he  may  succeed  fairly 
enough  in  teaching  writing,  but  to  help  him  to  teach  reading,  there 
are  no  subsidiary  aids.  He  is  the  sole  standard  anil  model  himself. 

The  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  teachers  are  not  good  readers  is 
largely  due  ro  the  harmful  effects  of  the  Results  system.  Many  of 
them  have  been  educated  under  Lhis  system,  have  been  badly  taught 
reading  as  boys,  and  have  never  since  succeeded  in  unlearning 
that  formless  expressionless  mumbling  which  passes  in  Ireland  for 
reading. 

It  were  long  t»  tell,  and  tedious  to  hear,  all  the  ill  effects  that  Training 
arise  from  the  working  of  this  system.  One  or  two  others  are,  how-  of  Moni- 
ever,  specially  worth  recording.  The  monitors  who  are  serving  In  a tort‘ 
National  School,  as  apprentices  to  the  office  of  teacher,  are  per- 
mitted to  teach  three  hours  eacli  day.  The  principal  is  supposed  to 
superintend  the  lessons  which  they  give,  to  show  them  the  best 
methods,  to  help  them  to  preserve  discipline  in  their  classes,  uud 
generally  to  fit  them  for  the  position  to  which  they  aspire.  But 
the  principal,  having  always  the  fear  of  tlm  Results  examination, 
before  his  eyes,  is  so  much  occupied  with  his  own  classes  that  he 
caunot  afford  Lho  time  necessary  to  give  example  lessons  in  the 
presence  of  his  monitors,  and  to  observe,  guide,  and  help  thorn, 
while  they  are  endeavouring  to  reproduce  and  re-present  these 
lessons  to  their  classes.  As  a consequence  at  the  end  of  their  first 
year’s  course  of  training  they  have  certain  methods  of  teaching  of 
their  own,  but  these  are  not  recoguised  methods.  They  are  methods, 
as  a rule,  of  their  own  invention,  crude  and  worthless.  It  would 
certainly  for  many  of  them,  be  better  if  they  had  never  taught  a lesson, 
for  when  they  enter  the  Training  College,  if  proper  care  and  supervision 
bo  given  to  them,  they  have  to  go  through  the  confusing  and  tedious 
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Reports  n 
iho  State  of 
Education. 

Mr.  S.  E. 
Strovpe. 
A.M.,  ITeail 
JntjHMfor. 

Dublin. 

Infants  too 
long  i e- 
tained  in- 
doors. 


Pupils  who 

attend 

irregularly.* 


process  of  unlearning.  If  they  are  appointed  to  schools  and  do  not 
come  up  for  a course  of  training,  they  are,  like  Sisyphus,  always  rolling 
a stone  up  a hill  down  which  it  rolls  again,  making  no  progress  worthy 
of  the  name — a hard  life  for  themselves,  and  a harder  for  the  unlucky 
children  who  conic  to  pick  up  the  seeds  of  learning  where  those  seeds 
are  few  and  difficult  to  find. 

Again,  in  the  Infant  Class  a boy  or  girl  may  be  retained  for  fiveyeara 
— from  the  age  of  three  to  the  age  of  eight — learning  the  first  fifteen 
pages  of  the  First  Book.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  three  pages  of  large 
print  per  annum.  It.  is  not  even  so  much,  ns  there  are  pictures  and 
vacant  spaces.  There  is  no  high  pressure  here.  In  this  case  high 
pressure  would  not  pay.  A boy  with  ordinary  care  might  easily  learn 
to  read  these  fifteen  pages  in  two  years.  If,  however,  he  were  to  be 
promoted  to  First  Class  after  these  two  years,  the  teacher  would  have 
gained  from  the  State  for  his  instruction  (i.v.  only,  whereas  if  he  retain 
him  for  three  years  more  in  the  Tnfant  Class,  he  will  get  nine  additional 
shillings  for  doing  nothing  except  keeping  guard  that  the  boy  make  100 
attendances  every  year.  If  the  teacher's  intorest  were  not  incompatible 
with  that  of  the  child  in  this  case,  the  child  would  certainly  be  advanced  to 
a higher  class  as  soon  as  he  was  thought  qualified  for  it.  In  the  mean- 
time a bright  boy  is  held  back,  made  idle  and  careless,  in  order  that  the 
teacher  may  add*  to  his  income.  Further,  between  60  and  70  per  cent, 
only  of  all  the  children  in  National  Schools  are  examined  annually. 
What  sort  of  education  are  the  30  per  cent  receiving  who  are  not 
examined  1 These  30  per  cent,  arc  the  most  irregular  attenders.  They 
pay  no  school  fees  and  earn  no  Results  fees,  and,  except  in  helping  to 
swell  bis  average,  and  so  slightly  increasing  his  income,  the  teacher  has 
no  interest  in  them.  They  only  appear  in  school  at  certain  seasons,  Rnd 
as  there  is  no  probability  that  they  will  ever  be  examined,  they  are 
simply  neglected.  They  work  with  the  other  classes  and  are  easy  to 
recognise,  as  they  are  from  three  to  five  years  older  than  the  average  boy 
or  girl  of  their  class.  Indeed,  when  they  proceed  os  far  as  Second  or 
Third  Class  they  remain  there  for  the  rest  of  their  school  career.  They 
are  to  be  found  reading  year  after  year  iu  the  same  book  or  working 
the  same  rule  in  arithmetic.  The  teacher  would  receive  no  reward  for 
any  instruction  be  gave  them  or  attention  he  paid  them,  but  would 
actually  sustain  a loss  in  devoting  to  their  education  that,  time  which  is 
money  to  the  mercenary. 

I know  of  but  one  remedy,  and  that  a radical  one,  for  the  evils  which 
I have  inadequately  attempted  to  describe — viz.,  the  abandonment  of 
payment  per  pass,  and  the  adoption  of  a scheme  of  payment  of  salaries 
dependent  on  the  continuous  efficiency  of  the  schools  in  all  points,  and  of 
a trust  in  the  teachers  that,  as  educated  and  conscientious  persons, 
they  will  discharge  their  duties  to  their  pupils  faithfully,  honestly,  und 
to  the  best  of  their  ability. 

I have  the  honour  to  be. 

Gentlemen 

Your  obedient  servant, 

S.  E.  Stronge. 

The  Secretaries,  Education  Office,  Dublin. 
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of  National  Education  in  Ireland. 


Mr.  F.  Eardley,  Head  Inspector. 

Londonderry,  February,  1898. 

Gf.ntle.mrn, — In  compliance  with  your  instructions  I beg  to  forward  London- 
my  General  Report  for  1897.  As  1 furnished  a similar  report  for  the  clerry- 
preceding  year,  the  interval  was  too  brief  for  the  occurrence  of  many 
changes,  yet  the  year  which  bus  just  closed  will  he  memorable  from  an 
educational  point  of  view  by  the  issue  of  the  Commission  on  Manual 
and  Practical  Instruction,  recognising  by  the  very  fact  the  necessity  of 
extending  the  course  beyond  the  mere  mental  training  which  was 
practically  what  was  intended  by  the  present  programme,  and  so  to 
bring  it  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  present  day. 

The  Circuit  remains  unaltered  in  its  extent,  and  the  changes  in  the  Tno  Circuit 
Inspection  Staff  were  limited  by  the  removal  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  District  ^n,Pcc“oa- 
Inspector,  from  Ballinamoro  to  Roscommon,  and  the  transference  of 
Mr.  Clements,  Inspector’s  Assistant,  to  Belfast,  succeeded  respectively 
by  Mr.  Oodrington  and  Mr.  (J.  Bartley.  On  the  whole  the  work  of  the 
Inspectors  in  this  Circuit,  is  not  very  laborious,  as  the  schools,  though 
numerous  in  each  district,  are  small  as  to  attendance,  and  except  in  ease 
of  a break  down  through  ill  health  or  some  other  exceptional  circum- 
stance, each  Inspector  stands  in  need  of  very  little  assistance.  Derry 
district  is  however  laborious,  with  numerous  large  schools  and  long 
drives.  In  speaking  so  T refer  to  the  work  of  Results  Examination 
merely,  excluding  that  of  inspection  proper,  for  which  there  is  quite  too 
little  time.  Tins  is  a serums  drawback,  as  without  incidental  visits, 
varying  in  duration  from  half  an  hour  to  two  hours  each,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  the  Inspector  can  observe  the  routine  of  the  work,  criticize  the 
methods  of  teaching,  examine  tho  time  table,  and  be  in  a position  to 
offer  suitable  suggestions  for  remedying  defects.  Time  should  also  be 
allowed  for  a short  conference  with  the  teacher  after  each  inspection, 
to  discuss  with  him  in  a friendly  spirit  the  alterations  proposed,  to  weigh 
his  opinions  and  objections  carefully,  and  to  suggest  little  that  would 
not  have  his  sympathy  and  support.  Such  conferences  would  be 
important  from  a twofold  point  of  view — first  by  disabusing  the  mind 
of  the  teacher  of  the  notion  that  tho  Inspector  was  only  anxious  to  find 
fault,  and  to  dwell  on  the  demerits  of  the  school  rather  than  to  recognize 
wherein  it  was  praiseworthy ; and  second,  the  intelligent  and  dispassionate 
discussion  of  methods,  which  must  necessarily  vary  according  to  local 
needs  and  individual  peculiarities,  will  bring  the  isolated  teacher  in  touch 
with  all  the  best  work  the  Inspector  may  meet  in  the  course  of  his  visits. 
Suggestions  made  in  this  way  would  be  received  with  more  cordiality 
as  they  would  come  less  as  directions  than  os  conclusions  mutually 
arrived  at  by  both,  and  there  would  not  be  any  danger  of  the  scope  of 
these  suggestions  being  misunderstood. 

In  a former  Report  I referred  to  the  feasibility  of  lessening  the  work 
of  Results  Examination  by  permitting  schools  which  could  he  ranked 
as  efficient  to  earn  Results  Fees  for  three  years  without  examination  on 
the  standard  secured.  This  would  give  not  only  time  for  more 
incidental  visits,  but  would  also  allow  time  for  the  examination  of  all 
the  pupils  in  attendance.  Two  examination  rolls  could  be  made  out, 
one  containing  as  at  present  the  names  of  those  making  100  attendances, 
and  the  second  the  names  of  all  the  others.  It  might  be  worth  con- 
sideration whether  some  fees  should  not  be  allowed  for  those  pupils  who 
pass  in  the  second  category,  and  it  would  certainly  have  a salutary 
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Reports  on  effect  on  the  scholars  themselves,  who  at  present  in  many  coses  feel 
the  Suit®  of  their  exCiusi01|  very  keenly.  They  come  out  in  their  best  clothes  and 
Education.  reqnfiat  permission  to  take  their  chance  with  the  others.  At 

Hr. F.  incidental  visits,  too,  pupils  who  evince  unusual  intelligence  might  he 

UmiU'  examined  with  a view  to  their  promotion  to  a higher  class  without 

mwetor.  waitjru?  fOP  the  usual  annual  interval 

London.  j tho  time  has  now  come  when  the  rolls  should  be  marked  at 
d6nL_  ten  instead  of  eleven  o'clock,  and  that  the  school  day  of  four  hours 
secular  instruction  should  only  begin  after  the  attendance  has  been 
recorded.  The  best  part  of  the  day  for  school  work — the  morning  hours 
—would  then  be  more  utilised  than  at  present. 

Teachers  The  teachei’H  are  in  the  main  earnest  and  devoted.  Their  short- 

comings  when  they  occur  arise  from  want  of  initiative  or  laok  » 
°*1  °rF"  of  sustained  energy.  Owing  to  the  former,  the  average  teucher  tries 
but  seldom  new  pirns;  he  follows  the  beaten  track  and  uses  the 
methods  he  saw  employed  when  he  was  himself  a school  boy.  Their 
familiarity  has  endeared  them  to  him,  and  a new  departure  is 
not  to  he  thought  of,  forgetful  of  the  circumstance  that  young  people 
like  novelty  ami  are  strongly  at  true  ted  to  the  unusual.  Riven  two 
systems  equally  good  in  die  abstract,  the  newest  will  be  found  to 
be  the  most  productive  of  success.  Want  of  sustained  energy  is 
more  serious,  so  when  the  teacher  gives  indications  of  weariness 
or  of  want  of  interest  in  his  work,  his  example  is  instantly 
infectious;  the  scholars  yawn,  look  at  the  clock  and  will  do  no  more 
useful  work  that  day.  After  all  has  been  said  of  the  short  working 
hours  of  the  teacher,  his  long  vacations,  and  the  lightuess,  physically 
speaking,  of  his  occupation,  it  must  be  confessed  the  work  is  mono- 
tonous, and  it  needs  a conscientious  man  of  strong  resolution  to  keep  bis 
animation  unimpaired  for  the  whole  day,  and  day  after  day.  He  must 
be  constantly  on  the  alert;  his  eye  must  be  everywhere,  and  every 
corner  of  the  schoolroom  made  to  feel  his  presence.  The  young  and 
enthusiastic  can  do  this  without  much  effort,  but  when  the  sober  pace  of 
the  veteran  is  reached,  routine  is  apt  to  reign  supreme  ; if  a good 
routine,  much  excellent  work  can  lie,  and  often,  is  done.  In  a school, 
experience  cannot  supersede  brightness  and  elasticity.  Many  of  the 
older  men,  however,  by  their  persevering  energy,  produce  results  that 
would  put  their  younger  brethren  to  the  blush. 

In  the  last  published  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  the  number  of 
principalships  vacated  duriug  the  year  was  203,  and  the  number  of 
Queen’s  Scholars  who  had  completed  their  training,  302  ; hence  it  would 
appear  the  training  institutions  are  well  able  to  supply  the  vacancies  in 
the  former  as  they  occur.  It  would  not  he  a harsh  measure,  except  in 
very  exceptional  circumstances,  to  recognize  as  principals  only  those  who 
had  been  trained.  Not  doing  so  in  future  would  tend  to  have  a 
depressing  effect  on  the  colleges  by  not  recognizing  their  work  carried 
on  at  great  cost,  mid  under  the  highest  patronage,  but  would  also 
encourage  amateurishness,  which  is  nowhere  more  hurtful  than  iu  teach- 
ing. Those  amateurs  have  very  often  no  settled  notion  of  becoming 
permanent  teachers  ; they  use  the  position  us  a step-ladder,  to  be  kicked 
aside  when  something  more  congenial  offers,  and  their  attitude  is  one  of 
unrest.  The  regular  avenue  leading  to  the  position  of  principal  teacher 
is  very  clearly  laid  down  : 1st,  monitor  or  pupil  teacher  ; 2nd,  assistant ; 

3rd,  training,  and  then  the  appointment.  In  this  way  the  successive 
.stages  of  preparation  us  well  as  of  advancement  arc  clearly  defined,  in- 
competence at  any  stage  rejected,  and  only  satisfactory  conduct  and 
proficiency  finally  rewarded.  An  important  point  iu  the  beginning  of 
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tliid  career  appeal's  to  be  not  to  appoint  more  monitors  than  can  be  pro- 
vided  for  at  the  termination  of  what  is  virtually  a seven  years'  appren-  Education, 
ticesliip.  It  is  conceded  we  have  too  many  at  present,  and  it  is  — 
equally  felt  to  bo  a hardship  to  have  so  many  young  persons  prepared  shrdUv, 
for  a vocation  in  which  there  is  no  chance  of  employment,  and  by  their 
very  fitness  for  that  avocation,  rendered  more  or  less  unfit  for  any  other.  Loj(lonV 
The  natural  course,  and,  1 think,  the  more  humane,  would  bo  to  raise  deny, 
very  considerably  the  standard  of  qualification  for  appointment,  so  as  — 
nt  once  to  limit  the  number  of  appointments,  and  reduce  the  chance 
of  dual  failure. 

The  crusade  against  unsuitable  schoolliouses  is  rather  gaining  than  School- 
waning  in  its  strength.  The  exhaustion  of  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  1,OJSt,s. 
Commissioners  for  the  purposes  of  Building  Grants  will,  it  is  to  be 
trusted,  not  be  of  long  continuance,  and  in  a few  years  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  expect  that  really  unhealthy  and  uncomfortable  fabrics 
will  belong  to  the  past.  The  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  sites  retarded 
for  many  years  the  erection  of  suitable  schoolliouses,  and  even  yet, 
when  compulsory  powers  for  the  acquisition  of  the  necessary  plot  are 
available,  the  difficulty  is  not  wholly  removed.  The  legal  preliminary 
expenses  are  deterrent,  and  one  manager  assured  me  it  would  be  less 
costly  to  pay  at  once  the  holder’s  fancy  and  exorbitant  price  than  to 
go  through  the  tedious  and  often  irritating  processes  of  legal  arbit  ration. 
Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  the  fact  that  the  necessary  school 
site  can  he  compulsorily  acquired  is  regarded  as  a great  boon. 

When  the  school  is  built,  established,  and  in  a fair  way  of  working, 
all  sympathy  with  its  maintenance  in  a proper  state  of  repair  is 
extinguished.  1 know  many  vested  houses  not  more  than  twenty  years 
built  which  arc  rapidly  fulliug  into  a dilapidated  state,  and  am  not 
acquainted  with  any  instance  in  which  the  Trustees  have  exercised  that 
part  of  their  trust  which  require*  them  to  keep  the  fabric  in  a state  of 
good  repair.  A great  mistake  was  made  in  the  erection  of  many  of 
these  houses  : they  were  built  too  small.  A floor  space  of  eight  square 
feet  per  pupil  was  quite  inadequate,  seeing  that  out  of  that  area  had  to 
be  deducted  tin?  spaces  for  doors  unwisely  opening  inwards;  for  the 
teacher's  rostrum,  an  antiquated  incumbrance;  for  a demonstration 
board,  which  was  utisigLtly  aud  almost  useless;  and  for  a free  space 
lxuind  the  li replaces,  so  that  schools  built  according  to  scale  for  the 
accommodation,  say,  of  75  pupils,  were  helplessly  overcrowded  when 
that  number  attended.  A glaring  defect  in  most  of  the  schools  is 
the  condition  of  the  out-oflievs.  In  the  country  the  schools  would  be 
bettor  oil’  without  them  as  they  are  kept — offensive  alike  both  to 
health  and  to  decency.  The  exteriors  of  tho  schoolliouses  arc  too 
often  remarkable  for  the  absence  of  care  and  neatness,  showing 
uu  untidiness  just,  oil  a par  with  the  outside  of  a country  black- 
smith's forge.-  Where  this  is  the  case,  the  inside  is  not  much 
better.  A place  for  everything,  and  everything  in  its  place,” 
does  nob  obtain.  The  old  system  of  giving  premiums  for  order 
it  ml  neatness  did  much  good,  and  I would  wish  to  sec  it  revived.  The 
wall  tablets  gratuitously  furnished  by  the  Board  get  rapidly  discoloured 
by  damp,  which  also  destroy  I lie  mill  board  on  which  they  are  mounted  ; 
it  would  he  a great  nd  vail  luge  to  have  these  mounted  on  thin  wooden 
boards  and  varnished  so  us  lu  resist  the  damp;  the  expense  would  not 
be  considerable,  and  the  gain  would  bo  great  in  converting  what  is 
commonly  au  eye  sore  into  a suitable  wall  decoration. 
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Reports  on  Of  all  the  subjects  of  instruction  Reading,  the  most  important,  is 
Ito  state  of  probably  the  worst  taught.  A stranger  unacquainted  with  the  subject- 
Kdncstlon.  to  the  rending  lesson  would  be  quite  unable  to  readily 

jfr  y.  follow  what  was  read  in  the  great  bulk  of  the  schools,  and  must  cany 

mr<$CV%  away  a very  unfavourable  impression  of  the  teaching.  One  cause  of 

h,»iMivr.  t]iat  distinct  articulation  is  not  sufficiently  attended  to  when  the 

l.rndon-  pupils  ,u-e  answering  ordinary  questions.  Every  oral  lesson  should  he 
irL-  utilized  as  an  exercise  in  distinct  utterance,  and  more  time  given  to  the 
Subjects  of  reacijn<y  lesson  itself.  When  explanation  conics  let  each  pupil  be 
Instruction.  aoCOgt*mwj  t<)  auswer  in  complete  sentences  uttered  slowly,  and  no  half 
answer  or  mumbling  accepted.  This  practice  would,  T believe,  gradually 
improve  the  utterance  and  lessen  the  indistinctness  ; it  would  be  slow, 
but  if  persevered  in  from  the  second  class  up  would  be  rewarded  by 
success.  The  explanation  itself  is  better  in  reality  than  it  appears  on 
the  surface.  A pupil  may  and  does  often  understand  what  be  reads, 
and  yet  from  shyness  or  inability  to  hit  on  the  light  words,  give  a lame 
imperfect  answer  to  a question  on  the  subject  matter.  It  is  a great 
drawback  that  when  children  have  laboriously  learned  to  read,  they  have 
no  means  of  turning  their  acquisition  to  account.  They  have  no  talcs 
of  travel,  adventure,  or  of  imagination,  nothing  to  show  the  labour  they 
have  expended  is  to  have  any  reward.  The  question  of  district  libraries 
containing  works  suitable  for  children  has  been  often  mooted,  but 
nothing  has  been  done.  It  would  he  worthy  of  consideration,  I think 
to  have  the  reading  books  from  the  first  to  the  fourth  inclusive  printed 
in  English  and  Irish  on  opposite  pages  for  use  of  schools  in  Irish  speak 
ing  localities. 

Writing  continues  to  he  carefully  taught  and  the  progress  in  the 
subject  is  for  the  most  part  satisfactory.  From  the  great  number  of 
series  on  the  Board’s  list,  the  teachers  have  a wide  range  from  which  to 
make  their  choice.  This  is  not  always  judiciously  done,  as  I sometimes 
find  a single  pupil  presenting  ten  copy-books  as  bis  year’s  exercises  no 
two  of  which  belong  to  the  same  sot.  This  however  is  an  extreme  case 
and  always  means  bad  teacliing.  The  very  youngest  children  are  now 
encouraged  to  do  something  with  a slate  and  pencil — particularly  draw- 
ing on  slates  ruled  in  small  squares.  The  examples  to  be  copied  consist 
of  straight  lines  either  vertical  or  horizontal. 

Letter- writing  leaves  much  to  be  desired  even  in  the  form.  Whether 
the  letter  is  to  be  written  to  a clergyman,  an  acquaintance,  or  a stranger, 
the  scholars  are  apt  to  use  the  same  invariable  set  of  words  at  commence- 
ment and  ending.  Happily,  “ I now  take  up  the  pen  hoping  to  find 
you  in  good  health,"  jus  u formula  has  disappeared. 

Arithmetic.  In  Arit/nne.lic,  notation  is  not  a strong  point.  A good  deal  of 
mischief  arises  from  the  general  use  of  cards,  so  that  when  a sum  is 
dictated  the  scholars  are  some  times  helpless  from  disuse  of  the  proper 
technical  terms.  They  find  a difference  by  milling,  a quotient  by  multi- 
plying,  and  so  on.  In  the  third  class,  pence  tables,  are  generally 
neglected,  while  exercises  in  mental  calculation  sire  not  sufficiently 
practised.  In  the  higher  classes,  the  placing  of  the  decimal  point  appears, 
particularly  in  girls’  schools,  to  lie  a mysterious  operation,  a good  deal 
depending  on  chance. 

Grammar  In  Grammar  and  Geography  a strong  effort 


'Writing. 


Letter- 

writing. 


and 


i made  to  maintain  the 


Geography.  j*roJ',u’®n®y  required  by  the  programme.  It  is  felt  however  that  a good 
.1  °*  b*10  ti'ne  spen^  in  doing  so  might  be  more  usefully  employed  in 


other  school  work,  and  that  these  subjects  might  be  treated  as  optional 
subjects.  In  the  former  a knowledge  of  the  rules  of  syntax  as  hearing 
on  correct,  speaking  and  writing,  with  the  analysis  of  sentences  might 
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be  accepted  as  sufficient  for  the  senior  class,  r.nd  in  the  latter,  a know- 

ledge  of  the  map  of  the  World  with  the  power  of  being  able  readily  to  Education 

consult  an  atlas,  aught  be  similarly  regarded. 

In  Agriculture  I have  not  observed  any  change  calling  for  special  EardUy, 
remark  ; the  scholars  learn  the  prescribed  portion  of  the  subject  by  rote  fj^*etor 
as  is  evidenced  by  their  answering  in  the  words  of  the  book  ; even  Lo^don. 
this  knowledge  must  he  useful,  as  they  cannot  fail  to  compare  what  they  derry. 
read  with  the  operations  the}"  see  every  day  carried  on  around  them.  . — - 

Needlework  is  attended  to  regularly,  and  the  minimum  proficiency  ur* 

required  is,  with  very  little  exception,  attained.  In  some  schools,  the 
little  girls  are  taught  to  knit  with  four  needles  while  still  in  the  second 
class,  and  with  much  advantage.  The  industrial  scheme  never  took 
well  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  is  only  lingering  iu  a few  schools 
where  it  is  lazily  conducted,  and  of  not  much  educational  merit. 

In  Singing  and  Drawing  not  much  lius  been  attempted.  An  intelligent  Singing  ami 
teacher  recently  told  me  he  endeavoured  to  introduce  the  former  but  drawing, 
the  scholars  regarded  it  as  an  organized  joke  and  could  not  be  induced 
to  join  in  any  of  the  exercises,  but  I suggested  he  should  persevere  with 
even  only  a few,  and  the  others  would  in  time  fall  in.  I would  wish 
to  sco  drawing  as  general  as  writing,  as  I think  it  could  be  made. 

There  are  six  model  schools  in  this  Circuit,  consisting  of  eighteen  ^odel^ 
departments.  These  schools  continue  to  be  well  conducted.  Mr.  Moore,  * c 00  ** 
of  Ncwtownstcwart  Model  School,  died  in  May  last  year,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Faulkiner,  previously  assistant  in  the  Omagh  Model 
School.  Two  of  the  model  schools,  Bally  money  and  Omagh,  were  ho  over- 
crowded that  the  Commissioners  after  repeated  representations  on  the 
subject  gave  the  necessary  orders  for  their  enlargement,  and  the  build- 
ings iu  all  are  now  suitable. 

I remain,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

F.  Eardley, 

Head  Inspector. 

The  Secretaries,  <fcc , & c. 


Dr.  Alexander,  Head  Inspector.  Suzanta-, 

Jlfttd 

Cork,  27tU  January,  1898. 

Gentlemen. — In  compliance  with  the  instructions  contained  in  your 
letter  of  30th  November  hast,  J beg  to  forward  the  following  General 
Report  upon  the  Cork  Circuit. 

Roughly  speaking,  my  Circuit  includes  the  southern  lutlf  of  the 
Province  of  Munster.  It  contains  very  few  large  towns.  The  parents 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  children  attending  the  schools  are  engaged 
in  rural  occupations. 

Judging  by  the  small  number  of  notices  of  building  grants  I received  Bcljool  ^ 
during  the  past  year  very  limited  progress  has  been  made  in  reducing  * 

the  relatively  large  number  of  unsuitable  schoolhouses  still  found  in 
the  Circuit.  This  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  lukewarmness  on  the  part 
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Reports  on  of  managers,  or  to  any  failure  on  their  part  to  recognise  their  respon- 
se state  of  Abilities  in  this  respect.  In  all  cases  in  which  I have  brought  the  need 
Education.  ^ • rovcd  scl,ool  accommodation  under  their  notice  I found  them 
O'-  quite  willing  to  do  their  part  in  effecting  improvements.  The  msuffi. 

iSS  ' cienev  of  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commissioners  for  purposes 
Imiicctvr.  of  sfhoill  ljuilJjng  is,  as  is  now  pretty  generally  understood,  the 
Cor^_  priuci]Mtl  hindrance  that  blocks  the  way.  Unless  Parliament  can  bo  in- 
duced to  increase  the  annual  grant  for  the  pur|K>ae  many  years  must 
elapse  before  this  serious  defect  in  our  educational  machinery  can  be 
fully  remedied  I wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of  drawing  attention 
to  the  very  general  neglect,  on  the  part  of  trustees,  of  the  duties  under- 
taken by  them  in  connection  with  (he  keeping  of  the  sehoolhouses  in 
proper  repair.  The  matter  is  one  that  requires  to  bo  firmly  dealt  with. 
In  cases  in  which  neglect  of  the.  kind  I have  referred  to  is  persistent, 
the  grants  should  be  suspended  until  proper  repairs  lmvo  been  effected. 
On  all  future  occasions  trustees  should  be  called  on,  before  appointment, 
to  give  a definite  guarantee  that  they  will  keep  the  sehoolhouses  in  good 
repair. 

dwnluM%  Teachers  arc  required  by  the  rules  of  the  Board 

smtnisss,  (1)  To  promote,  both  liy  precept  and  example,  cleanliness, 

neatness,  and  decency. 

(2.)  To  satisfy  themselves  by  personal  inspection  every  morning 
that  tlie  children  have  had  their  hands  and  faces  washed,  their  hair 
combed,  and  clothes  cleaned,  and  where  necessary  mended. 

(3.)  To  have  the  school  apartments  swept  and  dusted  every  even- 
ing, and  whitewashed  at  least  once  a year. 

(4.)  To  take  every  care  to  promote  the  health  and  comfort  of  the 
pupils. 

(!>.)  To  impress  upon  the  minds  of  their  pupils  the  great  rule  of 
regularity  and  older — a tune  and  place  for  everything,  and 
everything  in  its  proper  time  and  place. 


Rules  0 tv  I had  to  complain  in  my  last  Report  that  so  far  as  my  observation 
cleanliness,  extended,  these  rules  appeared  to  lie  very  imperfectly  observed, 
taperirefiy  The  experience  gained  during  the  past  year  does  not  enable  me  to 
otisccvril. 1 qualify  this  statement — quite  the  contrary.  Instances  of  culpable 
neglect  of  those  important  regulations  have,  too  frequently,  come  under 
my  notice.  I visited  the  threo  schools  in  a largo  village,  not  long  ago, 
at  a quarter  )>ast  ten  in  the  morning.  The  weather  was  rohl  and  wet. 
I found  the  teacher  of  the  hoys’  school  walking  about  doing  nothing, 
while  two  boys  were  sweeping  Urn  floor  aud  a third  was  endeavouring 
to  light  the  fire.  Tn  the  adjoining  infants’  school  I found  a few  chil- 
dren huddled  together  in  a cold  cheerless  room.  The  mistress  explained 
that  she  had  been  obliged  to  go  in  search  of  materials  for  n fire,  hence 
the  delay  in  commencing  business. 

Comfort  of  On  a pouring  wet  morning  in  September  last  I visited  the  male  and 
pupils  dii-  femall!  schools  iu  a certain  locality  at  half-past  nine,  and  found  neither 
regie  0 . ^ tpe  teachers  in  attendance.  The  boys  had  to  remain  without  shelter 

till  10  o’clock,  aud  the  girls  till  10.  ID  o’clock,  at  which  hours,  respec- 
tively, the  principals  of  the  two  schools  arrived. 

Out-ofTcoo  f*1  fbe  case  of  another  school  the  Inspector  of  the  district  had  to  draw 
iirglecterl.  attention  iu  1895  to  the  filthy' condition  of  the  offices,  and  his  successor 
found  it  necessary  to  do  the  same  iu  1890.  1 visited  the  school  towards 

the  end  of  1897  and  found  matters  worse  than  ever  in  that  respect, 
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A few  weeks  ago  I visited  a school  which  was  conducted  in  a fine 
vested  house  that  had  been  erected  only  some  five  years  previously.  I Education, 
was  struck  by  the  dingy  appearance  of  the  walls  and  learned,  upon  in*  ^ — 
quirv,  that  the  KchouIlioii.se  had  not  been  whitewashed  even  once  since  jiitxnndci, 
its  erection.  When  I called  the  teacher’s  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  fr^d0l.t 
limns  very  badly  needed  washing,  he  said  that  there  would  lie  no  use  in  Cor* 
having  this  done  as  the  boards  would  be  soon  soiled  again  with  mud  J — 

from  the  Ijoys'  boots.  T suggested  that  they  ought  to  bo  trained  to  clean  Whitewash- 
their  feet  before  entering  the  school,  and  that  sin  old  suck  could  he  ^“‘nefg 
utilised  for  the  purpose,  ile  said  that  “ this  would  cost  money.”  Yet  0l  school- 
this  teacher  luis  good  professional  standing  and  ranks  among  those  who 
arc  considered  successful.  Tf  su-  h a man  can  neglect  obvious  duties  like  w ca  e< 
these,  and  not  only  do  so  but  attempt  to  excuse  his  neglect,  it  is  evident 
that  the  time  has  arrived  for  taking  effective  steps  to  quicken  a sense  of 
responsibility  in  all  those  who  act  likewise. 

Though  the  subject  has  been  repeatedly  referred  to,  by  myself  and  School 
others,  I must  again  advert  In  the  very  general  neglect  of  the  teachers  Plols- 
to  keep  the  school  plots  (where  they  exist)  neat,  tidy,  and  free  from 
weeds.  On  some  of  the  low  lying  sites  the  children  have,  in  wet 
weather,  to  walk  through  mud  and  puddle  when  going  to  the  oftiecs. 

Yet  this  could  he  easily  remedied  as  the  materials  for  making  a firm, 
dry  path  are  always  ready  to  hand. 

The  great  importance  of  observing  the  rule,  “a  time  and  place  for  Order, 
everything,”  is  by  no  means  universally  recognised.  The  book  press  is 
too  often  a model  of  '^arrangement.  The  copy  hooks,  for  example,  of 
different  ela-ssts  are  too  often  mixed  together,  and  the  shelves  are 
largely  occupied  by  waste  paper  and  rubbish  that  should  have  been 
cleared  away.  This  necessarily  leads  to  great  confusion  ami  loss  of  time. 

All  n ciri led  requisites — pens,  pencils,  slates,  &c. — should  be  kept  so 
arranged  that  tlmy  could  Iji-  immediately  available  when  required. 

In  any  reconstruction  of  our  educational  system  that  may  be  ini-  Moral 
pending,  great  prominence  should  be  given  to  the  matters  of  which  I 
am  now  speaking.  They  are  of  the  essence  of  the  moral  education  of  „c3va 
the  child  in  the  larger  sense  of  that  term.  A hoy  nmy  be  able  to  solve  moro 
diilicult  arithmetical  problems  and  to  parse  “ like  a book,”  yet.  if  be  is  attention, 
untidy  and  unmethndicnl  in  Ids  habits — and  his  training  under  present 
conditions  too  oftmi  tends  very  much  in  that  direction — his  chances  of 
lighting  the  battle  of  life  successfully  are  very  much  lessened.  Io  is  one 
of  the  gravest  indictments  of  the  Results  system  as  administered  in  this 
country  that  it  has  focussed  the  attention  of  the  teachers  on  the  literary 
as  distinct  fiorn  the  moral  side  of  education.  I am  among  those  who 
think  that  Though  the  Results  system  may  be  considered  by  many  as  a 
‘desperate  remedy'  it  was  needed  at  the  time  it  was  introduced,  and 
that  it  did  much  to  rouse  tlm  teachers  from  the  apathy  that  then  pre- 
vailed. Yet  in  truth  it  must  Ih*  admitted  that  it  was  lopsided  in  the 
direction  above  indicated.  The  time  is  now  ripe  for  a restoration  of 
the  balance. 

It  is  very  desirable  (hat  a list  of  necessary  school  apparatus  should  be  School 
drawn  up  and  published  for  the  information  of  managers.  After  due  aPPftratURi 
notice,  aid  should  nut  be  continued  to  uuy  school  which  remained  un- 
provided with  the  required  maps,  charts,  ifcc.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
deal  exhaustively  with  the  subject,  but  1 venture  to  suggest  that  in 
drawing  up  such  a list  the  ruling  principle  should  he  to  require  each 
school  to  lie  provided  with  such  requisites  us  are  needed  for  the  intelli- 
gent and  effective  teaching  of  the  ordinary  and  extra,  brunches  taken 
up.  Among  needed  reforms  [ give  this  one  n high  place.  It  is  an 
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Reports  ou  important  factor  in  determining  tin ■ « 1 11:1 1 i i v "I  the  instruction  in  sub* 
tl'e  State  of  - C1S  wllic],  a„,wft|  to  this  t hi nk inic  powers -whether  it  shall  lHs  in- 
ucation.  j.ejj(,c^ua|  0l.  st.ill  largely  mechanical. 

Alexander  Making  duo  allowance  tor  disturbing  onuses  tin*  attendance  of  the 
j lead  pupils  is  fairly  regular throughout  t lit*  t *r«-ui i . In  many  * *f  the  .schools 
1 rupee  tor.  tj10  avcnim,  uuinlii-r  of  nth*»dumvs  fur  each  child  per  year  is,  upproxi* 
Cufk’  mntelv,  about  l'»0.  Another  favourable  fintuve  too,  is  the  big]. 
Attendance.  cliissilicatk.il  of  the  pupils,  the  Sixth  * h'K.**  I ''"big  usually  well  repre- 
sented. 

Irregularity  As  might  lie  expected  it  is  in  the  to\*  ns  «•! i i« *lly  that  the  children  are 
ofatteml-  found  who  attend  very  irregularly  or  not  at  all.  This  is  especially  true 
greatest  in  of  the  city  of  Cork,  ‘it  is  to  I.C  regret  t is  I that  for  reasons  into  'which 
towns.  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter,  a School  Attendance  Committee  has  not  been 
constituted  in  Cork.  If  formed,  there  would  he  a tine  field  here  for  im 
exertions.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  compulsion  tin*  Act  of  181)2  has 
hod,  curiously  enough,  the  opposite  died  of  that  intemleil  in  the  case 
of  n section  of  the  cliihl  population  of  this  city.  I refer  to  those  young 
boys  who  am  employed  selling  newspapers,  running  errands,  &c. 
Apathetic  and  selfish  parents  are  not  compelled  to  give  their  children 
the  benefit  of  attendance  at  day  schools,  and  llo-y  are  not  eligible  for 
admission  to  evening  schools  under  the  age  <•!  lourteeti  unless  they  have 
passed  in  Fourth  tllass  in  a day  school.  I hose  ehddrcn  ate,  therefore, 
“between  the  upper  and  nether  mill-stones,  and  tt II* t accordingly. 
Monitors.  The  position  and  prospects  of  monitors  have  been  very  adversely 
affected  by  the  increase  in  the  number  of  Training  Colleges.  Their 
chances  of  employment  on  tin*  terminal iou  <•!  their  term  of  service  arc 
much  less  than  they  were  some  years  ago.  «o\  iug  to  I lie  large  number  cf 
trained  teachers  annually  sent  out  by  tin*  colleges.  Formerly  the  great 
majority  of  vacancies  were  li Hod  by  monitors  but  1 1ds  practical  monopoly 
exists  no  longer.  Apart  from  tlu*  injustice  lo  the  voting  )>crsi»i.s  them- 
selves it  is  a misuse  of  public  money  to  spend  it  on  the  training  of 
candidates  for  the  olltce  of  tcuelier  who  have  very  limited  chances  of 
employment  when  their  term  of  apprenticeship  has  been  served.  Tt  Inis, 
therefore,  become- an  urgent  necessity  to  reduce  very  considerably  the 
number  of  monitors  employed  in  our  schools.  The  literary  instruction 
of  the  monitorial  shift’  is,  on  the  whole,  well  attended  in,  ami  the  amount 
of  extra  instruction  required  by  the  Utiles  of  the  Hoard  is  usually  given. 
Their  professional  training  is  less  successfully  carried  on.  1 frequently 
notice  grave  defects  in  the  methods  of  teaching  followed  by  these  young 
people.  Tlieir  teacher:;  do  not,  apparently,  require  thorn  to  carry 
strictly  into  practice  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  manual  of  method 
studied  by  them. 

.School  I take  this  opportunity  of  again  adverting  to  the  great  importance  of 

ii  rams,  establishing  school  libraries.  1 know  of  only  one  ease  in  which  such  a 
useful  institution  has  boon  established,  and  ii  is  much  appreciated. 
The  books  are  varied  in  subject,  and  are  in  constant  circulation. 

MitM  There  are  only  two  Model  Schools  in  the  < 'iivuit  iho.su  in  Cork  and 

ioioob.  Dunmauway.  The  former  is  doing  excellent  work,  and  is  conducted 
in  a most  successful  manner.  ‘The  ellieieut  working  of  the  latter  is 
hindered  by  causes  which  are  in  no  way  connected  with  the  teachers. 
Roding,  It  is  painful  to  listen  to  the  vumliirt/  in  iiianv  of  the  schools.  It  is 
indistinct,  monotonous,  and  utterly  devoid  of  intelligence  and 
expression.  Good  reading  should  possess  tin*  following  cliamcl eristics: 
— (1)  verbal  accuracy;  (2)  distinctness  of  enunciation  : (3)  fluency ; M 
proper  emphasis  and  intonation.  These  ,-nv  not  extravagant  require- 
ments. Yet  if  they  were  all  rigidly  insisted  on,  the  number  of 
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s;  posses  ” awarded  in  this  subject  would  bo  seriously  affected. 
Considering  the  supreme  inq>ortnnce  of  this  branch  it  is  disappointing  Education, 
to  find  many  teachers  so  little  alive  to  their  responsibility  in  regard  to  ^ — 
it.  1 was  present  at  a good  many  so-called  reading  lessons  (?)  during  the  Alexander, 
past  year,  and  can  recall  few  instances  in  which  the  teachers  attempted 
more  than  the  occasional  connection  of  verbal  inaccuracies.  On  many  CorIt 
occasions  the  introduction  of  a little  “simultaneous  reading”  would  -L- 
have  l»een  of  advantage  but  it  was  never  tried. 

The  recent  Circular  of  the  Board  regarding  the  inclusion  of  Expla-  Kxpluna. 
nation  in  the  pass  mark  in  Beading  was  issued  none  too  soon.  The  evil tlou* 
against  which  it  was  directed  was  of  long  standing,  anti  has  already 
worked  much  injury.  I have  reason  to  believe  that  many  of  the  teachers 
are  now  earnestly  endeavouring  to  make  up  for  past  shortcomings  in 
this  respect,  and  1 am  hopeful  that  in  time  a substantial  improvement 
will  be  effected.  It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  teacher’s  success 
will  largely  depend  on  the  suitability  of  the  reading  Itooks  employed. 

The  lessons  should  deal  with  subjects  that  are  fairly  capable  of  being 
brought  within  the  comprehension  of  the  pupils,  by  suitable  explanation 
and  expansion.  Formal  dissertations  on  the  raoml  virtues  are  of  little 
use  for  children.  Btories  illustrative  of  these  virtues  in  actual  practice 
are  much  more  likely  to  influence  them.  Lessons,  too,  in  which  “tine 
writing  ” is  aimed  at  arc  unsuitable.  A boy  of  ten  or  eleven  years  of  age, 
who  reads  the  Fifth  Book  will  find  it  hard  to  understand  why  Ireland  “ is 
not  the  legitimate  abode  of  the  refined  sensualist  of  modern  times,”  and 
the  comparison  of  the  Boyne — “serene  and  peaceful--"  to  a true 
philosopher  will  he  quite  beyond  him. 

The  progress  in  Writing  is  not  uniform  throughout  the  different  Writing, 
classes.  '1  hanks  largely  to  the  excellent  copybooks  in  use  the  pupils 
in  the  junior  division  usually  exhibit  very  fair  proficiency  in  this  subject. 

As  the  senior  pupils  are  too  often  allowed  to  write  very  curelessly  in 
their  school  exercise  books  they  do  not.  as  generallyus  is  desirable, acquire 
a “ neat,  legible  band.” 

The  attempts  made  by  the  pupils  at  Letter-writing  leave  much  to  be  Latter- 
desired.  In  looking  over  the  Irooka  of  the  pupils  I find,  as  a rule,  that  ,Trit,uK- 
the.  letters  written  by  them  receive  less  attention  from  the  teacher — so 
far  as  effective  correction  is  concerned — than  any  other  exercise.  In 
some  cases  it  seems  to  me  that  when  teachers  have  suggested  a subject 
for  the  pupils  to  write  about  they  consider  they  ha\e  no  further  duty 
to  discharge  in  connection  with  the  matter. 

The  junior  clauses  are  usually  able  to  spell  orally  the  selected  words  Spelling, 
at  the  head  of  the  reading  lessons — but  they  often  exhibit  weakness  in 
phrase  spelling.  In  good  schools  the  senior  pupih  usually  acquit  them- 
selves with  ctedit  in  this  subject ; but  in  those  of  a different  character 
less  satisfactory  results  are  achieved — mainly  owing  to  the  neglect  of 
dictation.  1 venture  to  submit  that  the  test  in  oral  spelling  prescribed 
for  junior  classes  in  the  “ Instructions  to  Inspectors  ’’  issued  some  time 
ago,  is  too  easy.  T trust  a higher  standard  will  soon  be  adopted. 

Arithmetic  continues  to  receive  a greater  share  of  attention  than  any  Arithmetic, 
other  subject.  Usually  an  hour  per  day  is  devoted  to  it.  Measured  by 
the  number  of  “passes”  the  instruction  is,  on  the  whole,  successful. 

In  estimating  the  educational  worth  of  the  results  accomplished,  however, 
the  character  of  the  tests  applied  in  accordance  with  the  school 
programme  must  be  borne  in  mind.  When  that  factor  is  taken  into 
account  there  is  less  ground  for  congratulation  than  might  at  first 
sight  appear  to  l>c  the  case.  I have  not  space  to  do  more  than  touch 
briefly  on  this  subject. 
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Tilt'.  exercises  worked  1»V  (111*  i n n i* *r  rlasse.-i  art*  i:m  |\  i.|*  never  <dvcn  >i 
concrete  application,  ami  the  thinking  power*  nl‘  1 1*»-  pupils  arc  hardly 
ever  appealed  to.  It  follows,  oi  course.  that  tin*  children  arc  quite 
unable  tu  interpret  the  resells*  I hey  obtain,  and  lliat  il  an  exercise  in 
any  of  the  simple  rules  were  given  lolhem  in  the  form  of  a problem 
it  would  work  disaster  mi  mallei' how  easy  its  eliaraeter.  Until  the 
requirements  of  tin*  piasent  programme  nr*  radically  altered,  Inspector* 
can  do  nothing  to  bring  about  a heller  stale  • «!  things.  It  is  another 
serious  hint  upon  our  programme  that  ii  jHMinits  tins  awarding  of 
“passes”  to  pupils  wl;o  may  he  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
Notation  anil  Numeration. 

Instruction  in  Kcduetion  « »f  "Wrights  and  Measures  should  be 
based,  in  its  initial  stages  at  least,  upon  suitable  preliminary  “object 
lessons.”  From  an  educational  point  of  view  it  is  greatly  to  he 
regretted  that,  so  far  as  my  experience  go.**,  nothing  of  the*  kind 
is  attempted  at  present.  The  teacher  relics  solely  on  the  “Table 
Book”  and  the  memory  of  the  pupils.  I usotmditcxx  appears,  too. 
in  other  <liiv«tioii<,  owing  In  the  fact  that  a proj*er  foundation  is 
not  laid.  Many  pupils  who  can.  for  example,  take  : from  ^ when  the 
example  is  formally  given  as  an  cscivUt  in  Subtraction  of  Fractions, 
are  quite  unable  to  find  out  which  of  them  is  the  greater,  am  I by  how 
much,  if  the  qneslion  is  cast  in  the  latter  form.  1 find  that  blackboard 
demonstration  iu  connection  with  arithmet  it-al  instruct  urn  is  very  much 
neglected  in  many  of  our  schools.  It  is  obviously  mvessary  to  teach 
the  rationale  of  the  Hides  so  far,  at  least,  as  a knowledge  of  it  is 
essential  to  correctness  in  the  method  -d  working. 


Grammir.  As  Grammar,  or  Parsing,  is  taught,  at  present  the  time  spent  oil  it  is, 
for  uU  practical  purposes,  wasted.  1 eatmoi  say  that  tin*  .subject  is 
neglected;  it  usually  gels  a reasonable  share  of  attention.  Apparently, 
however,  few  teachers  have  grasped  the  main  principles  upon  which 
instruction  in  the  subject  should  la*  ltn-ed.  I have  often  heat'd  parsing 
lessons  in  the  schools,  and  cannot  remember  a single  instance  in  which 
there  was  any  prelim  inary  analysts  of  the  sentence  chosen  for  pairing. 
The  words  were  taken  just  :ts  they  stood,  and  (Im  half  hour  was  spent 
at  a dreary  sing-song  of  “«/*.  a preposition.  th».  the  ddinilc  article, 
man , a common  noun,  third  person,  singular,  ami  objective  governed  by 
the  preposition  of,"  cce.,  Arc.,  no  pause  being  made  to  te.t  how  much  of 
this  was  mem  jiaiTot  work.  Tit  the  hands  of  a skilful  teacher  parsing, 
when  based  on  analysis,  can  he  made  a useful  instrument  for  intellectual 
training — its  chief,  if  n it  only  value— hut  this  object  can  bo  equally 
well  attained  by  means  of  other  subjects  of  the  school  course. 

Geography,  The  want  of  proper  apparatus,  the  unsuitability  of  the  ti-xl-hooks  in 
U80,  consisting  for  the  most  part,  as  ihev  do.  of  strings  nf  names,  and 
an  unsatisfactory  programme,  all  coaibine  to  binder  sound  progress  ill 
Geography.  Under  existing  conditions  ihe  results  aebievetl  in  this 
branch  can  only  be  of  small  permanent  value.  Tin*  children  commit,  to 
memory  the  lists  of  towns,  rivers,  rapes.  *vv.  given  in  the  text-hook, 
and  then  identify  tlm  positions  of  these  on  the  map.  Nothing  more  is 
attempted.  This  represents  the  usual  high  water  mark  nf  cllort.  Even 
the  merely  mechanical  exorcise  of  point  in''  is  not  always  correctly  done. 
The  name  of  the  place  is  pointed  to  instead  of  the  place  itself.  TTiO 
pointer  should  he  drawn  round  a country,  along  a river  or  coastline,  ami 
laid  precisely  on  a cape  or  town.  I am  of  opinion  that  Urography 
should  he  taught  by  the  analytic  milter  than  the  syutheih:  method. 
Book.  Pupils  arc  occasionally  presented  for  examination  in  Hook-keeping. 

keeping.  The  subject  is  taught  with  a.  fair  degree  of  success,  but  neatness  is  not 
always  a characteristic  of  the  exercises  exhibited. 
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A good  ileal  of  timo  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  text  book  on  Report*  on 
Agriculture^  and  influenced,  doubtless  in  some  measure,  at  least,  by  the 
high  fee  paid  for  the  subject,  the  teachers  work  hard  to  secure  “ passes”  — 
in  it.  This  branch  is  still  taught  by  means  of  a book,  exclusively,  in 
the  ordinary  Notional  schools,  and  the  instruction  in  the  subject  is 
not,  hi  any  way,  based  upon  practical  demonstrations.  Adults  who  °r‘ 

have  already  actual  experience  of  farming  operations  may  read  such  a 

hook  with  profit,  but  this  is  not  the  right  method  to  adopt  with  Agriculture, 
children.  No  other  practical  subject  iu  the  School  Programme  is 
taught  on  this  principle. 

The  female  pupils  usually  display  very  fair  proficiency  in  Sewing  Neodle- 
and  Knitting,  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  caimot  turn  the  former  work' 
to  more  practical  account,  in  many  cases  owing  to  their  practical 
ignorance  of  Cutting-out.  I trust  the  Directress  of  Needlework  will 
soon  see  her  way  to  take  some  practical  step  to  have  systematic 
instruction  given  in  the  last  named  branch.  Until  some  guidance  is 
afforded  to  the  female  teachers  in  this  matter  by  a skilled  expert,  little 
progress  cun  be  made. 

Drawing  and  Vocal  Music  are  taught  in  only  a limited  number  of  Drawing ; 
schools.  The  latter  is  usually  well  taught,  but,  I cannot  speak  in  high  voeaimmic. 
terms  of  the  progress  made  in  the  former.  The  dawn  of  a better  era, 
however,  is  at  hand.  The  teachers  are  beginning  to  use,  very  generally, 
excellent  Drawing  Charts  that  have  been  put  on  the  market  in 
recent  years. 

Extra  subjects  appear  to  he  taught  in  a smaller  number  of  rural 
schools  than  formerly.  It  is  only  in  the  larger  town  schools  that  the  an  ,jeot8‘ 
course  of  instruction  extends  beyond  the  ordinary  curriculum  to  any 
considerable  extent.  The  subjects  taken  up  in  boys’  schools  are 
Algebra,  Geometry,  and  Physical  Geography  ; and  in  girls’  schools 
Domestic  Economy  (theoretical),  Practical  Cookery,  and  Sewing 
Machine  (with  Dressmaking). 

The  introduction  of  a suitable  syllabus,  and  the  continuance  of 
instruction  for  a second  year,  would  make  the  course  in  Practical 
Cookery  much  more  beneficial  to  the  pupils.  In  this  connection  I may 
mention  that,  in  accordance  with  arrangements  made  by  the  Board,  a 
special  teacher  of  Cookery  conducted  classes,  during  the  past  year  in  a 
number  of  National  schools  in  Cork.  Her  lectures  were  much 
appreciated. 

The  teachers  are,  as  a body,  energetic  and  painstaking  iu  the  discharge  Teachers, 
of  their  very  onerous  duties,  and  give  faithful  service  to  the  State. 

Taken  collectively,  they  lay  themselves  open  to  serious  criticism  in  one 
direction  only — I allude  to  their  neglect  of  professional  study.  This 
must  re-act  injuriously  on  their  efficiency  as  teachers.  The  need  for 
conference  and  study  has  been  so  much  felt  by  the  American  teachers 
that  in  many  of  the  States  they  havo  formed  “Reading  Circles”  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  by  mutual  support  and  sympathy  the  special 
reading  of  the  members.  I extract  from  a recent  educational  work 
the  following  account  of  the  way  in  which  these  “ Reading  Circles”  are 
carried  on  : — 

“ Each  year  carefully  selected  books  are  chosen,  having  a 
more  or  less  bearing  on  the  teacher’s  work,  and  every  member 
procures  copies,  and  promises  to  carefully  read  them  in  the  course 
of  the  year.  Authorities  on  the  subjects  dealt  with  in  the  books 
prepare  and  issue,  from  time  to  time,  to  all  members,  general  direc- 
tions, suggestive  hints,  critical  notes,  and  so  forth,  which  will  the 
better  enable  them  to  fully  benefit  by  their  reading.  At  the  close 
of  the  year  questions  are  sent  out,  by  which  readers  may  test 
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R* portion  Spiking  of  the  benefit  derived  from  the  “Reading  Circles,”  an 
Kdu«Uoa?f  American  State  Superintendent  bears  the  following  emphatic  testimony 
— ’ to  their  value  : — 

nm3nder'  “They  have  opened  new  fields  for  thought  and  investigation, 

intptctor.  stimulated  professional  zeal,  and  made  the  work  of  the  schoolroom 

c rk.  less  irksome  to  the  teacher  and  more  profitable  to  the  pupil." 

Deiicia.  In  concluding  this  report  T beg  to  draw  attention  to  certain  defects 
in  our  educational  system,  the  existence  of  which  tends  to  limit  very 
cotaiderably  the  usefulness  of  the  schools: — 

1.  There  is  an  almost  total  absence  of  inspection  as  distinct  from 
examination.  This  is  inevitable  uuder  existing  arrangements,  a3  the 
greater  portion  of  an  Inspector’s  time  is  taken  up  with  Results  Ex- 
aminations. 

2.  The  proficiency  and  progress  of  a considerable  number  of  the 
children  attending  our  schools  —those  not  cpuilified  by  attendance  for 
presentation  at  the  Results  Examination  — arp  never  tested. 

3.  The  present  system  of  individual  payments  operates  as  a bar  to 
the  special  advancement  of  the  more  intelligent  pupils. 

4.  The  School  Programme  is  not  suitable.  The  differing  circum- 
stances of  tow'll  and  rural  schools  arc  not-  recognised  in  its  provis'ons. 
Its  keynote,  too,  appears  to  be  “surface,  not  depth.” 

5.  As  many  as  nine  separate  class  programmes  are  required  to  bo 
taught.  When  there  is  only  one  -teacher  in  a school  it  is  extremely 
difficult  for  him,  uuder  the  circumstances,  to  carry  on  the  work  of  in- 
struction in  an  efficient  manner.  Simplification  in  classification  is  much 
needed. 

0.  Success  in  carrying  on  the  moral  and  general  training  of  tho  pupils 
is  not  sufficiently  recognised. 

A full  discussion  of  these  points  cannot  be  entered  upon  here.  I 
must,  therefore,  content  myself  with  making  one  or  two  suggestions. 

A combined  system  of  examination  and  inspection — such  as,  I believe, 
exists  in  Scotland — should  be  adopted.  To  find  time  for  the  latter, 
examination  by  “sample"  must  be  substituted  for  individual  examina- 
tion. This  can  be  done  quite  safely  if  due  care  is  taken  to  make  the  in- 
spection a reality.  If  such  a modification  of  the  present  system  were 
carried  into  effect,  all  the  children  on  rolls  on  any  particular  dnte  could 
be  examined,  and  the  perfect  freedom  in  the  matter  of  the  classification 
of  his  pupils,  which  every  teacher  would  then  possess,  would  enable  him 
to  facilitate  the  progress  of  the  more  intelligent  children. 

I am,  gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

T.  J.  Alexander, 

Head  Inspector. 

The  Secretaries,  «fcc.,  «kc. 
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Report!  on 
the  State  of 

Dr.  J.  Moran,  Head  Inspector.  Education. 

Dr.J. 

Belfast,  24th  January,  1898.  Head'" 

Gkntlku Etf, — I ha vo  the  honour  to  submit,  for  the  information  of 
the  Commissioners,  the  following  General  Report  on  the  Belfast  — - 

Circuit,  of  which  1 have  been  in  charge  since  1st  November,  1896. 

The  Circuit  comprises  eleven  districts  extending  over  the  greater  The  Circuit 
portions  of  Antrim,  Down,  Cavan,  Armagh,  ancl  Monaghan,  together 
with  small  portions  of  Meath  ami  Tyrone.  Thu  number  of  schools  at 
present  in  operation  is  1,662.  Of  thoso  seven  are  Model  schools — 
comprising  in  all  twenty  separate  departments. 

The  Model  schools  in  this  Circuit  are  well  conducted  by  a highly  Modd 
classed  and  efficient  stall'  of  teachers.  With  very  few  exceptions  the  BC^00h‘ 
answering  was  highly  satisfactory.  The  Model  school  at  Curriekfergus, 
in  my  own  charge,  is  an  excellent  institution,  especially  the  boys’  and 
girls*  departments.  These  schools  were  never  before  in  so  flourishing  a 
condition.  Several  pupils  come  long  distances  by  rail  from  Lurac  and 
other  places  to  avail  themselves  of  the  excellent  education  they  receive 
in  these  fine  schools.  In  the  girls’  school  cookery  has  been  successfully 
introduced  ; and  in  the  boys’  school,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  extra 
brandies,  we  luivo  now  French,  Latin,  and  Inorganic  Chemistry.  I 
had  a share  in  the  examination  of  all  the  Model  schools  with  tho 
cxceptiou  of  Monaghan  and  Ballymena.  At  the  lime  of  the  examina- 
tion of  these  schools  I was  eugaged  at  social  work  iu  the  Education 
Cilice.  Thu  Model  schools  at  Bailiuboro’  were  examined  solely  by 
myself. 

I have  in  my  own  charge  a small  district  of  forty-three  schools,  the  Head 
greater  number  of  which  are  in  Belfast.  Many  of  these  are  very  largo  ,BJP*c.tor!* 
schools,  iu  each  of  which  several  assistants  aro  employed.  The  largo  s ,c 
amount  of  time  spent  in  examining  9,000  pupils,  correspondence  with 
managers  and  teachers,  and  tho  subsequent  correspondence  with  tho 
Education  OHico  leaves  but  a moderate  amount  of  time  available  for 
the  proper  functions  of  a Head  Inspector.  When  from  this  is  deducted 
tins  amount  of  time  spent  at  special  work  at  the  Education  Oilier,  tho 
remainder  is  very  inadequate  for  a proper  supervision  of  a large  Circuit 
extending  over  eleven  districts. 

Owing  to  this  excessive  pressure  I have  hail  few  opportunities  of  C‘« nvoiu 
l visiting  the  Convent  schools — which  now  form  so  important  an  item  *c  ou  d' 
in  our  educational  machinery.  I have  learned  however  from  the 
District  Inspectors  that  in  the  Convent  schools  honest  anti  faithful 
work  is  performed. 

The  ordinary  National  schools  maybe  classed  under  several  categories  Oi  dinar? 

— from  excellent  to  very  bad.  I regret  to  say  that  in  my  experience  Scll0oli' 
dio  number  of  good  schools  is  not  increasing  ; and  tluit  the  number  of 
bad  schools  is  not  sensibly  diminishing.  There  are  various  causes.  Tho 
lirst  of  course  is  the  individuality  of  the  teacher  j but  the  position  ill 
which  he  has  been  placed  by  the  Results  system  is  the  main  factor. 

There  can  bo  no  doubt  that  the  Results  system  was  a good  oue  for  a 
few  years.  It  has  had,  like  nil  other  systems,  its  periods  of  growth, 
maturity  mul  decay  : it  gave  a great  impetus  to  work  ; but  the  natural 
anxiety  of  the  teacher  to  obtain  the  largest  amount  of  income  possible 
has  induced  him  to  neglect  in  many  ways  the  educational  interests  of 
the  pupils  committed  to  his  cure.  When,  a few  ) ears  ago,  tho  fee  for 
agriculture  was  raised,  tho  teaching  of  this  subject  was  largely  intro* 
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duced  in  Belfast — to  pupils  who  had  never  seen  a plough,  a field  of  oats, 
or  a field  of  turnips — whose  sole  occupation  for  life  was  the  manu- 
facture of  linen.  I merely  give  this  as  an  illustration  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  teacher  selects  his  extra  and  optional  subjects.  The 
question  for  him  is  not  what  will  lie  useful  to  the  pupils  in  the  struggle 
for  existence,  but  what  subject  will  bring  in  most  money  with  the  least 
possible  amount  of  laltour. 

One  of  the  great  evils  of  the  Results  system  is  undue  promotion  of 
the  pupilR.  in  Belfast  and  the  other  large  towns  in  this  Circuit,  the 
pupils  are  promoted  whether  they  are  fit  or  not  for  promotion.  Should 
the  teacher  not  promote  them  his  neighbour  will  do  so.  This  is  one  of 
the  evils  of  competition  in  school-keeping.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  a 
very  bad  class  the  pupils  of  which  had  been  pushed  on  from  class  to 
class  until  they  had  arrived  at  a stage  altogether  beyond  their  capacity. 
A few  intelligent  children  usually  accompany  them. 

I am  strongly  of  opinion  that  all  the  pupils  should  avail  of  the  bene- 
fits of  inspection,  and  that  the  entire  work  of  the  school  should  come 
before  the  Inspector  on  the  clay  of  examination.  Il  is  no  doubt  in 
some  cases  owing  to  the  neglect  of  parents  and  pupils  that  several  of 
the  latter  do  not  qualify  by  attendance  for  examination  ; but  in  several 
cases  no  blame  can  be  attached  to  either.  Absence  may  have  been  due 
to  illness,  earning  a livelihood  for  part  of  the  year,  or  removal  from 
one  locality  to  another.  The  parents  are,  as  a rule,  very  much  dissatis- 
fied when  their  children  have  not  been  examined  by  the  Inspector. 

One  of  the  many  evils  of  the  Results  system  is  the  excessive  pressure 
on  the  Inspectors.  Indeed  they  can  lieithor  inspect  nor  educate.  All 
their  time  is  spent  in  examining  ; and  of  inspection  propor  there,  can  bo 
very  little. 

The  pressure  here  in  Belfast  is  enormous.  I have  had  up  to  tlio 


present  in  flic  districts  in  my  charge  the  aid  of  an  unattached  Inspector 
and  two  Inspectors'  Assistants.  Even  with  this  largo  amount  of  help 
1 have  had  occasionally  to  “ lend  a hand  ” myself  to  gentlemen  very 
much  overworked  A thiv  dlnspectors’  Assistant  has  now  been  placed 
at  my  disposal  ; but  so  great  in  the  increnso  of  schools  and  school-going 
population  in  Belfast  that  this  liberal  allowance  may  soou  prove  inade- 
quate. It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  T have  to  provide  not  only  for 
Belfast  but  occasionally  for  the  other  districts  of  the  Circuit. 

Hauling.  In  Belfast  the  pupils,  as  a rule,  read  with  ease  and  intelligence;  hut 
in  several  rural  schools  I have  found  the  reading  slow,  hesitating,  and 
indistinct.  Explanation  of  words  and  phrases  is  much  better  in  some, 
of  the  schools  since  it  has  been  included  in  the  pass  mark.  Repetition 
of  poetry  is  still  humeri  and  inaccurate. 

Spell  lug.  I'ho  introduction  of  phrase-spelling  as  an  element  of  the  pass  in  First 
and  Second  Classes  will  prove  most  beneficial  in  the  future.  It  has 
hitherto  produced  little  effect,  ns  several  of  the  teachers  either  profess 
ignorance  of  the  change  in  the  programme,  or  ignore  it  in  expectation 
o!  securing  a No.  2 pass  in  any  case. 

■Writing.  N\  riting  receives  a fair  amount  of  attention.  The  failures  are  few, 
but  1 regret  to  say  that  the  No.  2 passes  far  exceed  the  satisfactory  or 
No.  I passes,  letter-writing  in  Fifth  and  Sixth  Classes  lias  improved 
considerably  within  the  hist  few  years. 

AiUbrattic.  Ibis  important  subject  receives  a large  amount  of  attention  ; but  the 
methods  pursued  in  teaching  it  arc  objectionable.  There  is  too  little  of 
class  teaching  on  the  floor,  and  the  black-board  is  seldom  used.  The 
principles  of  arithmetic  arc  not  explained,  with  the  result  that  the 
teaching  is  merely  mechanical.  Certain  types  of  questions  are  set  before 
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tlio  pupils  iu  cards  as  similar  as  possible  to  those  used  by  the  Inspector  on 
the  day  of  examination.  These  cards  are  worked  by  the  pupils  during  Education? 
the  year,  both  at  home  and  in  the  schoolroom.  Under  such  a system  — 
the  knowledge  of  arithmetic  is  practically  worthless.  These  typos  of  2£ra'„t 
questions  will  be  forgotten  soon  after  the  pupil  leaves  school.  Tf  begets  e™'1 
an  exorciso  in  arithmetic  not  conformable  to  the  types  to  which  he  has  3^^  * 
l>een  accustomed  failure  is  the  result.  When  one  enters  a school  he  e JL. 
sees  these  cards  lying  about  the  desks  in  ample  profusion.  This  is 
another  of  the  evils  of  the  Results  system.  If  the  Inspector  were 
at  liberty  to  give  on  slain  or  paper  questions  calculated  to  test 
a solid  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  and  if  he  were  at  liberty  to  ex- 
amine on  the  reasons  of  the  various  processes,  we  should  soon  have 
tliis  important  branch  of  commercial  education  taught  in  tho  proper 
manner.  The  Inspector  examines  by  cards,  and  the  pupils  are  taught 
from  cards;  and  by  constant  practice  the  pupil  in  most  cases  can  mani- 
pulate questions  similar  to  those  on  the  cards  he  1ms  been  working  all 
the  year  round. 

Grammar  and  geography  are  in  general  the  weakest  subjects  in  the  Grammar 
schools.  Tliis  is  owing  partly  to  the  fact  that  these  subjects  carry  small 
fees,  and  partly  to  unskilful  methods  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  The  eosTlJ1  ■ ‘ 
teaching  of  geography  has  degenerated  into  repeating  strings  of  names, 
learned  perhaps  at  home  by  the  pupils,  or  to  mere  pointing  out  of 
places  on  tho  map. 

Needlework  receives  a fair  amount  of  attention,  especially  where  NeiiUo- 
workmistrcsscs  are  employed.  work* 

Agriculture  is  fairly  taught — so  far  as  a rote  knowledge  of  the  text  Agriculture 
book  implies  teaching  ; but  it  is  strange  to  fiiid  how  imperfectly  pupils 
understand  what  they  learn. 

I am  strongly  of  opinion  that  in  all  applications  for  building  grants  school* 
in  rural  districts  a plot  of  land  for  a school  garden  •should  form  an  giirdons- 
essential  condition. 

T have  little  t.o  add  to  the  few  remarks  on  sckoolhouses  in  ray 
report  for  last  year.  Several  arc  altogether  unsuitable,  and  some  0>5G5* 

have  no  out-offices  attached.  I regret  to  find  that  some  of  the 
Inspectors  recommend,  in  special  cases,  a grant  to  a school  conducted 
in  an  unsuitable  house.  Of  course,  we  are  told,  this  is  only  a 
temporary  arrangement.  A new  school  is  to  be  built  forthwith,  or 
ns  soon  as  funds  arc  available,  but  so  soon  as  the  grant  is  obtained 
no  further  steps  are  taken. 

The  monitors  are  fairly  instructed  in  this  Circuit.  So  great  is  the  Monitors, 
desire  to  obtain  these  appointments,  that  the  selection  has  in  several 
instances  produced  a large  amount  of  friction  and  local  irritation 
It  is  extremely  desirable  bo  curtail  the  number  of  appointments  in 
future.  A large  proportion  of  these  young  people  leave  without  a 
situation ; and  iu  the  case  of  girls,  especially,  they  .are  sometimes 
unfitted  for  occupation  of  any  other  kind. 

I lmve  the  honour  to  be,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Joiix  MoNAN,  Head  Inspector, 

The  Secretaries, 


o2 
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Mr.  W.  J.  Browne,  m.a.,  District  Inspector. 

Londonderry,  29th  January,  1898. 

Gentlemen, — I beg  to  submit,  for  the  information  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, the  following  General  Report  for  the  year  1897  on  the  state  of 
National  education  in  District  2,  of  which  I have  been  in  charge  since 
October,  1895. 

The  district  includes  the  city  of  Londonderry,  aud  portions  of  the 
counties  of  Donegal,  Derry  and  Tyrone.  Tlio  schools  in  operation  are 
160  in  number,  24  being  in  the  city  and  180  in  the  country.  The 
schools  are  on  the  whole  vory  suitably  distributed,  aud  their  number  is 
quite  sufficient  for  the  population. 

The  schoolliouses  are  in  general  good  substantial  buildings,  and  steady 
progress  is  being  made  in  improving  them  and  building  new  ones. 
There  is  no  schoolhouse  with  clay  fioor  or  thatched  roof,  and  only  one 
without  offices.  Bomo  of  the  older  houses,  which  are  low  and  badly 
lighted,  I hope  to  see  gradually  unproved.  The  schoolrooms  arc  usually 
fairly  well  heated,  by  peat  or  coal  fires  in  open  grates,  by  stoves,  or,  iu 
a few  schools,  by  hot  air  or  water  pipes.  In  a few  schools  the  ventila- 
tion  is  imperfect  from  structural  defects,  or  from  the  windows  being  all 
on  one  side  of  the  loom  ; but  occasionally  there  is  loo  much  ventilation, 
and  the  pupils  are  exposed  to  draughts  from  open  doors  or  windows  or 
broken  panes.  In  many  instances  the  out  offices  are  clamp  aud  badly 
ventilated,  with  earthen  floors ; but  in  the  majority  they  are  fairly 
suitable,  and  iu  most  of  the  city  schools  and  many  others  they  arc  all 
that  could  be  desired. 

The  Managers  are 75  in  number,  of  whom  Cl  are  clerical  and  16  lay. 
Nearly  all  take  u lively  interest  in  their  schools,  and  visit  them  from 
time  to  time;  and  many  attend  during  the  whole  or  part  of  the  Results’ 
examination. 

Of  the  teachers,  there  are  9G  male  and  5G  female  principals;  17  male 
and  33  female  assistants ; 109  arc  trained  and  93  untrained;  and  in 
classification  42  are  First  Class,  100  Second  Class,  and  GO  Third  Class. 
Light  schools,  most  of  them  large  aud  important,  are  conducted  by 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  and  there  are  21  work  mistresses.  Many  of  tlio 
teachers  arc  earnest,  skilful,  and  successful.  In  the  city  and  town 
schools*,  ami  in  many  schools  in  country  districts  the  systems  pursued 
and  the  work  done  are  of  a high  character  ; and  all  the  convent  schools 
are  admirably  conducted.  A few  teachers  are  retained  on  sufferance* 
whoso  loss,  when  they  retiro  on  pension,  or  otherwise,  will  probably  be 
more  than  compensated  by  the  appointment  of  trained  successors.  As 
a body  tlio  teachers  bear  a high  character,  and  in  general  command  the 
respect  and  esteem  of  the  managers  and  parents. 

The  number  of  monitors  in  the  district  is  100,  and  still  application!! 
are  being  made  fur  more.  They  are  fairly  instructed  ill  the  subjects  of 
their  programme,  but  thoir  teaching  is  rarely  deserving  of  commendation. 

1 he  I rogmnime  for  monitors  calls  for  simplification  and  reduction, 
Hit:  tune  necessary  for  their  examination  being  usually  much  more  than 
uui  be  spared  at  a Results’  examination.  [ think  the  courses  for  males 
0,11  Dltt‘c*y  should  be  identical,  and  should  embrace  fewer  subjects. 

iho  average  altend  mce  at  all  tlio  schools  during  the  year  was  9,166, 
au  average  of  07  fur  each  school ; and  the  number  examined  was  9,963, 
nn  average  of  G3  p.  r school.  There  aio  25  schools  with  over  100 
examined  imd  24  under  30. 
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Discipline  and  order  vary  much,  but  are  in  general  well  maintained,  -Reports  on 
and  no  instances  of  cruelty  or  severity  have  come  under  my  obsei-vation.  ^ducatbn! 
I n a considerable  number  of  schools,  however,  the  children  are  noisy  and  — 
talkative,  while  the  teacher  thinks  they  are  very  orderly  ; and  ocea- 
sioiuillv  imperfect  discipline  has  its  outcome  in  the  indistinct  mumbling 
of  the  pupils  in  reading  and  spooking.  The  Time  Tables  are  usually  I'lspccLr. 
arranged  according  to  divisions,  and  fairly  well  worked  ; but  sometimes  Lomlon- 
the  changes  are  badly  made,  with  noise,  confusion,  and  waste  of  time.  d^rry. 

The  mere  abolition  of  school-fees  by  the  Education  Act  of  1892  did  Discipline 
not  apparently  produce  any  appreciable  effect  on  the  attendance;  and  andortUr. 
most  of  the  teachers  whom  I have  consulted  on  the  subject  state  that  if  Effect  of 
anything  the  pupils  have  attended  more  irregularly  since  the  Measure 
was  passed.  The  pupils  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  necessity  of  paying  Act  of  1H92. 
fees  were  always  admitted  free  in  every  school,  and  many  schools  were 
already  practically  free  to  all.  As  mere  general  statements,  however, 
require  to  be  tested  by  statistics,  I have  tabulated  the  averages  of  about 
one-fourth  of  the  schools  outside  the  city,  and  find  that  the  attendances 
in  these  schools,  which  are  representative  and  well  scattered  over  the 
district,  amounting  in  1891  to  1,632,  were  in  1897  only  1,69G,  showing 
a very  slight  change,  about  4 per  cent. ; but  as  the  population  had  pro- 
bably diminished  in  the  meantime,  the  proportional  increase  may  have 
lieen  somewhat  greater. 

In  the  city  of  Derry,  the  only  place  affected  by  the  compulsory  clauses  C impuUnry 
of  the  Act,  the  Attendance  Committee  has  considerately  but  firmly  J,‘“u^*tof 
carried  out  the  law,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  estimate  with  accuracy  the 
effects  of  their  action.  There  lias  been  a steady  increase  in  the  number 
in  attendance  at  nearly  all  the  city  schools  ; but  concurrently  with  the 
operation  of  the  Act,  an  increase  of  population  has  taken  place  by 
immigration  from  the  country,  which  lias  added  considerably  to  the 
number  of  school-going  children.  The  abolition  of  school  fees  bus 
indirectly  affected  the  attendance  by  withdrawing  from  some  schools 
outside  our  system — where  payment  is  retained — many  pupils  who  pre- 
ferred to  be  free,  while  some  also  left  from  having  new  schools  built 
nearer  their  homes.  This  withdrawal  probably  accounts  for  200. 

From  all  these  causes  combined  the  average  attendance  in  the  portions 
of  the  city  belonging  to  this  district,  which  in  1891  was  2,118,  had 
risen  in  1 897  to  3,345 — a notable  increase. 

Duriug  the  earlier  mouths  of  the  year  some  schools  suffered  from  Exceptional 
scarlatina,  influenza,  and  other  epidemics ; but  on  the  whole  the  }Tear  nUccting 
was  favourable,  the  weather  was  at  no  timo  very  severe,  and  the  winter  the  attend - 
has,  for  so  far,  been  exceptionally  mild.  In  several  parts  of  the  district  *nce- 
many  of  the  females  are  employed  in  shirt-making,  the  industry  for 
which  Derry  is  famous  ; and  the  girls  are  often  removed  and  kept  from 
school  at  a very  early  age  to  assist  in  this  work,  their  earnings  contri- 
buting to  the  comfort  of  the  homo.  While  the  remunerative  employ- 
ment is  a pleasing  social  feature,  it  has  the  effect  of  limiting  the  educa- 
tion of  the  girls,  and  also  probably  of  rendering  them,  when  grown  up, 
incapable  of  good  housekeeping  or  cookery.  In  many  places  also  the 
hoys  arc  hired  out  very  early,  and  attend  school  for  only  a few  months 
in  the  winter. 

While,  at  first  sight  it  would  seem  desirable  and  fair  to  secure  ex-  ^ 
animation  of  all  the  pupils  attending  at  any  time  during  the  year,  a gl,S«cted  t© 
closci  inquiry  may  considerably  modify  this  view.  For,  if  all  were  an  lixamiu- 
admitted  to  examination,  it  would  manifestly  be  unfair  to  examine atl0D  tost  f 
those  who  had  made  fewer  than  100  attendances  in  the  full  programme  : 
therefore  either  a pass  would  require  to  he  awarded  to  them  on  a lower 
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Raporti  on  answering,  or  else  the  number  of  subjects  for  them  should  be  limited. 
Education.  The  former  course  being  evidently  impracticable,  they  would  probably 
— be  confined  to  two  or  three  subjects.  When  in  couiso  of  time  it  became 
Browne?'  clear  that  certain  pupils  could  not  be  presented  in  the  whole  course,  the 
teacher’s  special  efforts  with  those  pupils  would  be  concentrated  on 
Inspector,  their  pass  subjects  ; and  thus  the  organisation  of  the  school  would  be 
Londou-  upset,  the  number  of  classes  increased,  and  the  object  of  the  concession 

Jarry-  defeated.  At  present  these  pupils  share  while  they  attend  in  all  the 
teaching  of  their  classes,  because  that  is  the  least  troublesome  course, 
and  thus  acquire  some  knowledge  in  a natural  way,  which  would  not  be 
the  case  under  the  supposed  arrangement.  Besides,  touchers  find  it 
difficult  to  induco  some  pupils  to  make  the  required  100  attendances, 
and  this  course  would  weaken  their  influence  with  parents  and  pupils, 
and  place  a premium  on  irregularity. 

cunluiati'vo  -^t  while  I consider  that  the  minimum  of  100  attendances  should 
attmuiauccs.  contiune  a pre-requisite  for  examination,  I would  strongly  recommend 
that  these  attendances  be  made  cumulative  ; and  that  overy  pupil  who 
lias  made  100  attendances  since  his  lust  examination — whethor  in  oue, 
two,  or  more  years — be  eligible  for  examination  in  the  full  programme 
for  the  class  in  which  he  is  enrolled.  This  course  would  bring  oil 
pupils  under  examination  sooner  or  later,  improve  the  attendance,  lead 
to  home  work  in  the  time  of  non-attendanco,  give  the  teacher  a con- 
tinuous interest  in  all  tho  pupils,  and  secure  him  some  rewaixl  for  his 
attention  in  theso  cases, 

Sncemeu"  ^ie  ‘lues^on  °f  encouragement  for  specially  clever,  industrious,  or 
of  oxccp-  regular  pupils,  u fleets  a very  small  number.  Probably  wc  may  suppose 
tlonxl  that  of  every  ten  pupils  one  is  exceptionally  clever,  one  unusually 

pupil*.  dull,  tho  remaining  eight  approaching  closely  to  an  average  ability. 

Now,  the  system  of  Results  Examination  does  not  suppose  oU  chil- 
dren equal,  or  try,  ns  is  so  often  said,  to  fit  all  to  a Procrustean  bed. 
It  has  laid  down  a reasonable  minimum  amount  of  knowledge  for  aver- 
uge  children,  that  is,  for  eight  out  of  ten.  j but  has  never  prescribed  a 
maximum,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  many  teachers  act  os  if 
they  were  afraid  of  teaching  too  much.  It  has  made  provision  for  the 
very  slow  pupil,  who  cauuob  master  even  that  minimum  in  the  usual 
timo,  by  allowing  him  to  be  retained  and  examined  two  years  or  even 
three  in  the  same  course.  It  provides,  also,  outsido  the  common  com- 
pulsory subjects,  ample  room  and  verge  enough  for  choice,  in  a more 
extended  range  of  Optional  and  Extra  subjects,  to  suit  the  taste  of 
6 V 1^eiic^iev' auc^  the  capacity  of  the  most  brilliant  pupil. 

otiU,  no  sufficient  provision  in  the  ordinary  subjects  is  made  for  the 
occasional  clever  pupil,  who  can  outstrip  all  the  others.  He  may, 
indeed,  lie  passed  through  two  classes  in  one  year : but  this  process  is 
not  encouraged  by  any  monetary  inducement  to  the  teacher.  Eor  such 
rases  1 think  provision  might  be  made,  which  would  secure  more  rapid 
progress  ior  the  pupil,  and  some  reward  to  the  teacher  for  his  extra  ser- 
vices. w lion  a pupil  answers  so  brilliantly  at  a Results  examination  as 
to  justify  exceptional  treatment,  the  teacher  might,  under  certain 
lestne lions,  be  allowed  to  make  a second  promotion  at  the  end  of  six 
months  : and  on  the  next  examination  receive  payment  of  full  fees  for 
the  higher  class,  and  half  fees  for  the  lower.  Such  double  promotion3 
.should  not  begin  too  early,  a„d  no  child  should  be  started  on  too  high 
a ievef.  I he  autobiography  of  John  Stuart  Mill  shows  how  much  a 
etuld  cun  accomplish  uuder  a skilled  and  careful  teacher— but  in  ordi- 
nary cases  it  is  unwise,  with  the  prevalent  modes  of  teaching,  to  allow 
young  children  to  go  too  fast  or  work  too  hard  : hence  I think  no  child 
under  seven  years  of  ago  should  be  examined  in  our  First  Class. 
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The  condition  of  education  in  this  district  is  probably  above  tho  Reports  ou 
average,  and  the  prospects  of  improvement  appear  to  me  unusually  station? 
good.  Many  defects,  however,  yet  remain,  to  some  of  which  I shall 
now  briefly  rotor,  .suggesting  remedies  whenever  any  present  themselves 
to  my  mind.  M.a„ 

LUIrtct  i 

The  object  of  education  may  perhaps  bo  described  as  the  just  and  inspector. 
orderly  development  of  all  the  faculties  and  powers  of  mind  and  body, 
fitting  the  individual  to  do  something  useful  for  his  own  livelihood,  to  *"l^r‘ 
en  joy  the  pleasures  and  discharge  the  duties  of  private  life,  and  to  take  Condition 
an  intelligent  part  hi  the  general  work  of  the  community.  And  every  uca* 
part  of  school  work  should  lie  so  planned  ns  to  assist  in  this  develop-  ^ ^ 
meiit;  nut  to  do  tilings  for  the  pupil,  but  to  enable  him  to  do  them  for  ofuduca- 
himself.  in  estimating  the  usefulness  of  a school  subject,  therefore,  we  dou. 
may  reasonably  apply  the  two  tests ; — Docs  it  train  the  mind,  and  will 
it  be  useful  in  practical  after  life  1 

Having  for  many  years  deprecated  the  continued  exclusive  use  of  Reading, 
unsuitable  reading  books,  and  deplored  the  unintelligent  character  of 
the  reading  hi  our  schools,  1 may  express  my  great  pleasure  at  the 
recent  changes  made  by  the  Commissioners,  in  allowing  the  use  of  other 
lesson  books,  and  requiring  that  children  shall  mul  with  intelligence,  and 
Int  able  to  explain  what  they  read.  It  may  fairly  be  expected  that  from  this 
reform  alone  the  teaching  of  reading  will  in  future  he  easy,  pleasant, 
and  successful  ; and  unless  I greatly  mistake,  the  habit  of  seeking  the 
meaning  of  what  is  read  will  tell  favourably  on  the  whole  intellectual 
work  ol  the  pupil,  and  make  his  progress  in  other  parts  of  the  school 
course  more  certain  and  more  rapid.  In  fact  I consider  the  change  to 
bu  tho  turning  point  in  our  system  of  education.  Bui  it  is  not  desirable 
that  the  books  adopted  should  be  too  full  of  stories  and  poetry  to  the 
exclusion  of  sound  and  systematised  knowledge,  and  every  class 
should  use  a second  reading  book,  with  continuous  matter  on  geography, 
history,  science,  poetry,  or  fiction  j for  tho  reading  of  detached  and 
unconnected  lessons  will  never  train  the  mind  to  study  and  appreciate 
u book. 

1 think  the  committal  to  memory  of  poems  might  very  well  bo  omitted  Potlr>'- 
from  the  programme,  since  it  serves  no  useful  purpose,  and  simply 
fosters  tho  great  vice  of  learning  by  rote.  The  poems  are  not  under- 
stood, those  learned  one  year  are  dropped  out  of  memory  the  next,  and 
the  time  spent;  in  learning  them  is  thus  almost  entirely  wasted. 

I lie  lists  of  words  with  meanings  Imvc  also  conduced  to  the  same  R"*®  work, 
end.  The  " meanings  ” are  learned  by  rote,  without  any  knowledge  of 
the  meaning.  Only  by  the  tendency  to  move  along  the  line  of  least 
resistance  can  I explain  to  mj'self  the  continued  prevalence  of  rote 
work  in  schools.  It  is  easier  to  set  pupils  to  learn  14  meanings  " by  roto 
than  to  train  them  to  find  out  the  sense  ; easier  to  tell  them  to  get  oil"  a 
list  of  capes  or  mountains  t-hau  to  prepare  and  teach  a useful  lesson  in 
physical  geography  ; hence  in  many  schools  iho  error  prevails  in  all 
Kubjecls,  with  meagre  results ; and  alter  many  an  examination  it  might 
truthfully  be  said, 

“ For  though  they  wrote  it  all  by  rote, 

They  did  not  write  it  right.’* 

The  system  has  been  often  condemned.  Archbishop  Wliately,  a groat 
teacher  as  well  as  a great  logician,  never  allowed  his  pupils  to  get  any- 
thing by  rote.  One  of  lhitisch’s  maxims  in  educat  ion  was  “ never  learn 
anything  by  heart.”  Montaigne  says  “ Savoir  par  oictir  u’estpus  .savoir.” 
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Reports  on  And  the  same  advice  was  given  long  ago,  in  his  Report  of  1850,  by  Mr. 
Education0*’  ^‘GroBdy,  an  able  educationist  in  our  own  service  : — 

2fr  TFT/.  “ 1 may  here  mention  that  in  a large  number  of  schools  the  old  and 
Prowne,  absurd  system  is  persevered  in  of  teaching  the  meanings  of  words  in 

nift rid  connection  with  the  spelling,  in  which  the  sense  is  unsettled  and 

inspector,  arbitrary,  rather  than  with  the  reading  exercise,  or  more  properly  with 
London-  the  examination  and  analysis  of  the  text  of  the  reading  exercise,  when 
ersil_  ouly  can  the  words  of  the  lesson  have  their  meaning  properly  determined 
by  their  application  in  the  sontenccs  where  they  are  found.” 


Spelling.  Spelling  is  not  improving  much,  but  there  is  some  progress.  In  First 
and  Second  Classes  I always  give  six  words  to  be  written  on  slates. 
This  is  done  clumsily  at  first,  but  soon  improves,  and  in  nearly  all  tho 
schools  it  is  now  done  readily  and  well.  Of  course  all  who  fail  in 
writing  the  words  are  tested  orally  for  a pass  afterwards. 

For  tho  senior  classes  I think  the  standard  should  he  slightly  raised, 
by  omitting  words  of  fewer  than  four  letters  in  reckoning  tho  number 
of  words  in  the  passage,  unless  when  they  might  be  confounded  with 
words  of  similar  sound. 

ft— n-  I cannot  say  that  the  writing  is  generally  good.  There  is  little 

uniformity,  in  size  or  style,  even  in  the  same  school.  This  is  partly 
due,  perhaps,  to  the  multiplicity  of  sets  of  copybooks  in  use,  but  chiefly 
to  the  want  of  teaching  and  blackboard  illustrations.  Figures  are 
often  badly  formed,  and  still  sometimes  quite  too  small,  though  in  most 
schools  it  is  now  borne  in  mind  that  figures  are  printed  the  height  of 
the  long  letters,  and  should  therefore  ho  written  much  larger  than  short 
letters. 


Written 

Exercises. 


Letter- 

writing. 


Arithmetic. 


There  is  quite  too  much  writing,  or  rather  scribbling,  done  at  home 
and  on  exercise  hooks  at  school.  The  exercises  are  too  long  and  too 
purposeless,  the  pages  are  filled  to  the  very  edges,  without  neatness,  taste, 
or  care,  and  the  books  used  are  of  very  unsatisfactory  character.  Home 
exercises  arc  often  useless  and  deceptive;  many  children  have  no 
proper  facilities  for  writing  at  home ; and  the  work  is  frequently  done 
or  prompted  by  other  members  of  tho  family,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
depended  on  as  showing  what  the  pupils  thomselves  can  do,  which  can 
be  discovered  only  by  a test  applied  under  conditions  allowing  of  no 
help.  The  last  day  of  each  month  might  usefully  bo  devoted  to  a review 
and  examination  of  the  work  done  since  the  beginning  of  tlic  year;  and 
Pai*k  written  work  so  done,  after  examination  and  coiTOction, 

should  be  taken  homo  for  inspection  by  tho  parents,  who  will  thus  he 
interested  in  the  school  work. 

Lr tier-writing  is  rarely  well  done.  The  most  glaring  mistakes  are 
allowed  to  go  unnoticed  and  mi  corrected,  and  there  is  seldom  evidence 
that  the  pupils  have  lieen  taught  to  treat  a subject  in  a natural  or  logical 
ori  cr.  Teachers  should  themselves  write  letters  as  models  for  their 
pupils,  and  in  the.  examination  tho  composition  of  the  pupils  should 
C 'of  ' (.eJ°lmino  ^ie  raarkj  had  writing  being,  however,  fatal. 

Ul  arithmetic  I have  little  to  say,  aud  nothing  new.  The  text-books 
m use  are  too  lavish  in  exercises,  and  too  parsimonious  of  definitions, 
exp  ana  ions  and  reasons.  In  the  junior  classes  I can,  to  a certain 
ex  tout  secure  thorough  teaching.  By  making  every  pupil  (at  first)  in 
i irst,  Second,  and  sometimes  Third  Glass  work  a question  aloud,  I get  an 
op j Hu  unity  of  detecting  bad  methods,  suggesting  hotter,  and  encourag- 
»ug  i apirt  work.  In  the  higher  classes  short  mid  neat  methods  are 
genera  y unknown,  too  many  figures  are  employed,  and  mental 
arithmetic  is  little  practised. 
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English  Grammar  ia  not  well  taught  generally,  and  sometimes  the  Reports  on 
parsing  appears  mere  guess-work.  This  is  ono  effect  of  the  neglect  of  Kducatiou° 
explanation,  and  will  disappear  in  proportion  as  the  meatiiug  and  strnc-  — 
tu re  of  sentences  are  explained.  In  Third  Class  the  pupils  generally  jfruum*' 
know  the  noun,  verb,  adjective,  and  pronoun,  and  the  reasons  for  calling 
them  so — a smnll  beginning,  but  not  to  be  despised,  as  it  involves  inspector, 
thinking , and  breaks  the  monotony  of  the  otherwise  meagre  programme.  London- 
Many  of  the.  mistakes  occurring  in  the  other  classes  arise  from  defects  derry. 
or  errors  in  the  text-hooks  used,  from  which  it  is  impossible  to  learn  Gr-umriar. 
the  cases  of  nouns,  and  dillicult  to  gather  the  tenses  of  verbs ; and 
which  classify  as  pronouns  words  that  are  really  adjectives  by  their 
own  definitions.  But  every  teacher  should  have  good  books  on  the  sub- 
ject, which  would  enable  him  to  preserve  his  pupils  from  such  mistakes. 

To  me  the  idea  of  abolishing  grammar,  or  of  making  it  an  optional 
subject,  seems  very  strange.  Both  ns  an  intellectual  training  and  as  a Porta>.cc  of 
matter  of  practical  importance,  it  must  always  hold  a place  in  education.  Unumnnr. 
It  trains  the  mind  in  thinking,  in  perceiving  agreements  and  diffei’encea, 
explains  our  mother  tongue,  and  guides  us  to  use  it  aright.  English 
being  hut  slightly  inflectional,  but  expressing  the  sense  of  the  inflections 
in  a simpler  and  more  definite  way,  our  grammar  is  all  the  more 
valuable  as  a mental  gymnasium. 

We  do  not  teach  too  much  grammar,  but  too  little,  and  we  teach  it 
badly.  If  we  give  suitable  books,  showing  how  to  teach  the  subject 
eftectivcly,  encourage  teachers  in  right  methods,  and  insist  on  the  books 
being  really  studied  and  known,  the  results  will  not  be  disappointing. 

The  prevalent  errors  should  be  noted  and  suppressed,  such  as  the  use  of 
is  with  a plural  subject,  and  of  such  expressions  as  “ I seen  him  do  it," 

“ If  he  had  went  home."  In  written  work  contractions  should  be  en- 
tirely disused,  and  every  word  written  in  full ; in  this  way  alone  can 
correct  spelling,  and  therefore  correct  knowledge,  of  grammatical  terms 
Iks  secured. 

The  first  lesson  on  Geography  given  by  any  intelligent  teacher  who  ”«°STaP  ')• 
wants  his  pupils  to  understand  things  will  bo  on  the  measuring  and 
mapping  of  the  schoolroom,  the  grounds,  the  city,  town,  or  neighbour- 
hood ; then  the  county,  the  country,  and  so  on,  till  the  map  of  the 
world  and  the  globe  are  reached  ; and  these  should  be  the  real  starting 
points  for  full  .and  detailed  knowledge.  But  they  should  be  more  than 
the  starting-points  ; every  year  they  should  become  more  familiar  to  the 
pupil,  and  should  recall  and  embody  the  results  of  nil  the  lessons  on 
physical  and  political  geography  subsequently  given.  Mathematical  and 
I'hysical  geography  should  form  a largo  part  of  the  programme,  and 
here,  as  elsewhere,  mere  learning  by  rote  should  be  abandoned. 

T venture  to  suggest  that  there  are  strong  reasons,  now  that  wo  are  sncu  ure 
beginning  on  a somewhat  now  system,  why  it  should  he  seriously  con- 
sidered what  place  the  subject  of  Agriculture  should  hold  on  our  pro- 
gramme. It  is  stated  freely  that  the  subject  is  badly  taught,  that  the 
knowledge,  acquired  is  mere  rote  work,  and  worse  than  useless;  that  it 
lias  done  more  harm  than  good  ; and  that  oven  if  our  hook  on  Lhe  sub- 
ject wore  pe.rfect  and  thoroughly  taught,  such  teaching  would,  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  subject,  l>e  useless,  without  a practical  demonstra- 
tion. These  statements  are  made  by  many  of  the  Inspectors,  whose 
daily  business  it  is  to  work  the  educational  system,  who  have  no  per- 
sonal ends  to  serve,  and  whose  judgment  is  warped  by  no  sinister 
motive.  Of  thirty-nine  gentlemen  whose  reports  are  published  in  the 
Blue  Book  for  1895,  I find  that  two  give  a hesitating  support  to  the 
leaching  of  agriculture  ill  schools,  fifteen  omit  all  reference  to  it,  and 
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*<Poruonf  twenty-two  are  more  or  less  strongly  opposed  to  it ; and  we  look  in 
Kducaii^o?1  V£“n  tor  any  reply  to  counteract  these  opinions — after  an  experience  of 
v ~r  nearly  thirty  years  of  teaching  the  subject. 

jh-ownc,  It  was  Added  on  to  our  school  course  with  the  laudable  motive  of 
bitriet  reviving  and  improving  Irish  farming,  but  docs  not  appear  to  Imvo 

Intyedur.  produced  much  effect  in  that  direction.  It  is  not,  I think,  placed  in 

London-  tho  position  of  a compulsory  subject  in  any  other  system  of  popular 

eri-_  education  ; and  the  “ Recess  Committee,”  in  their  valuable  Report,  do 

Iu  piaco  in  not  mention  such  teaching  in  any  of  the  countries  put  forward  us  models 
for  Ireland's  imitation.  ‘ 

Few  will  say  that  agriculture  taught  from  a book  promises  much  in 
the  direction  of  mental  training.  As  taught  to  grown  young  men  in 
an  agricultural  college  like  the  Albert  Institution  it  is  of  great  practi- 
cal value ; on  some  school-farms,  and  occasionally  on  a school  garden,  in- 
struction of  great  and  permanent  value  is  imparted : but  in  our  schools, 
without  any  practical  work  being  seen  or  done,  without  observation 
even  of  the  common  farm  work  around  the  school,  it  is  worse  than  use- 
less— it  is  injurious ; for  the  habit  of  seeming  to  learn  tho  sub- 
ject without  understanding  it,  infects  the  whole  school-work,  and  spreads 
its  baneful  influence  over  other  studies. 


b t b ^vcu  supposing  it  were  skillfully  and  practically  taught,  how  many 
tho  teach?  °/  ^,e  pupils  now  learning  it  would  derive  any  advantage  from  it  iu  after 
tog  of  lifo  i Girls  may  at  once  be  excluded  ; for  except  a few  hints  in  gar- 

ture»Ul  Gening,  daily  work,  and  management  of  poultry,  there  is  nothing  of 

much  interest  or  use  to  a girl , even  if  she  become  a farmer’s  wife,  or 
have  ^to  look  after  a farm  of  her  own,  and  some  parts  of  tho  subject 
uro  ot  at  least  doubtful  propriety  for  the  instruction  of  girls’  or  mixed 
classes.  Roys  in  cities  and  towns  should  not  have  the  subject  imposed 
on  them.  Sons  of  labourers  may  almost  be  left  out,  since  if  they  become 
labourers  themselves,  they  will  have  very  little  to  say  to  the  rotation  of 
crops  or  the  improvement  of  the  breeds  of  horses.  There  remain  the 
farmers’  sons,  who  are  supposed  peculiarly  to  benefit  by  the  study.  But 
it  should  be  remembered  that  few  sons  now  take  to  their  father’s  occu- 
pation. A farmer  with  several  sons  very  rarely  makes  them  all  farmers; 
as  they  grow  up,  they  are  sent  to  business,  bank,  or  college ; and 
probably  the  only  one  remaining  to  take  his  father’s  piaco  is  tho  youngest, 
w ho  learns  his  agriculture  by  practical  work  at  home,  and  by  observation 
elsewhere,  though  he  may  also  derive  some  benefit  from  the  hook. 

I venture  to  say,  then,  that  there  is  no  class,  and,  with  rare  excep- 
tions no  individual  connected  with  our  schools  as  manager,  parent,  or 
pupil,  anxious  to  retain  the  teaching  of  agriculture.  The  subject  hca 
n factitious  importance  in  tho  eyes  of  teachers  since  the  fee  for  teaching 
agriculture  is  in  every  class  eijiial  to  tho  combined  fees  for  two  other 
subjects,  and  in  one  class  to  the  foes  for  three  other  subjects ; yet 
butchers  also  would  willingly  omit  it,  provided  that  course  involved  no 
, . 1 lV‘ , 11  larg®  number  of  teachers  do  not  possess  any  practi- 

cal knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  feel  it  irksome  to  try  to  teach  a sub- 
jvet  they  do  not  know.  By  making  the  formers  more  intelligent  gene- 
11  11010  iejuv  to  observe,  to  read,  and  to  make  trial  of  new  ideas, 

we  shall  produce  much  more  beneficial  effects.  The  farmer  so  trained 
wi  me  a mndant  hints  and  help  in  his  weekly  paper,  agricultural 
»oo  s ant  agricultural  shows.  It  is  not  desirable  that  teachers  should 
7,  tormers  or  gardeners;  and,  therefore,  except  in  very  special 
ases  jo  multiplication  of  school  farms  and  gardens  is  not  a benefit  to 
u mention.  Tho  toucher's  heart  should  be  in  liis  school ; and  a good 
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teacher  will  tliore  find  abundant  occupation  without  working  in  fields  Export*  on 
or  tnitUcking  in  fairs.  Education. 

llaok-kwjriny  is  not  of  much  educational  value  or  practical  utility,  

ft  may  occasionally  l»e  useful  to  hoys  preparing  for  business,  though  Browtuf' 
merchants  tin  not  usually  value  it  very  highly.  The  feo  for  it  is  too 
high  ; anti  it  would  be  much  better  taught,  where  it  is  needed,  if  con-  inspector. 
fiiitKf  to  one,  or  at  most  two  years.  The  book  in  use  has  many  good  Locdon- 
poiuts,  but  needs  revision.  deny. 

NectUework,  taught  in  102  schools,  is  very  properly  compulsory  for  nook- 
overy  girl  above  First  Class  ; hut  the  time  devoted  to  it  is  too  long,  there  keeping, 
arc  usually  not  aulliciunb  materials  to  employ  the  children,  and  hcnco  Needlework 
much  of  the  time  is  lost.  I think  three  hours  weekly  for  the  senior 
girls,  and  three  ImltMionrs  for  the  junior,  would  produce  more  activo 
teaching  and  mure  satisfactory  results.  For  the  remainder  of  the  time 
the  workmistrcsscs  now  employed  might,  under  the  muster's  directions, 
take  part  in  the  general  work  of  the  school,  and  in  such  subjects  ns 
domestic  economy  and  h3'gioue. 

Musk  is  taught  in  twenty-four  schools,  Draiviny  in  thirty-one,  Oilier 
Abjehra  in  thirty-five,  Geometry  and  Jfenmralioit  in  twenty-two,  Kinder- 
yar/en  in  twelve,  and  a few  other  extra  subjects  in  individual  schools  ; 
but  my  space  will  nut  allow  of  any  remarks  on  these. 

Wore  the  examination  lightened  by  the  removal  or  restriction  of  Changes 
agriculture  and  book-keeping,  other  subjects  of  intellectual  training  ailBS**te<l. 
and  practical  utility  in  education  could  Ik*  introduced  more  generally. 
Mathematics  should  take  first  place,  and  I think  algebra,  geometry 
and  mensuration  should  l*e  combined  in  one  branch  extending  over 
four  yeai*s  by  easy  stages.  A similar  course  of  physical  science  and 
chemistry  and  one  of  natural  science,  might  come  next ; after  which 
the  elements  of  sutno  language,  ancient  or  modern,  and  manual  train- 
ing and  knowledge  of  common  tilings  might  be  provided  for.  The 
“ appropriate  exercises  ” proscribed  for  infants  lmvc  already  been  of 
great  service,  in  brightening  their  school  life,  making  them  speak  out, 
and  giving  greater  variety  of  occupation. 

in  nearly  all  our  schools,  Saturday  is  now  an  idle  day  ; and  the.  S»iurd*ys. 
idleness  is  not  good  for  either  teacher  or  pupils.  I think  llio  day 
should  ho  utilised  for  manual  t milling,  drawing,  science,  and  other 
interest  ing  and  attractive  work,  and  the  attendances  made  on  that  day, 
say  of  two  and  a-half  or  three  hours,  should  bo  reckoned  in  qualifying 
for  Results  examination.  Cookery — a most  useful  subject  for  girls — 
and  indeed  for  boys  too,  who,  as  soldiers,  sailoi’s,  miners,  or  explorers, 
might  often  benefit  by  a knowledge  of  the  art  —might  be  taught  on 
Saturday;  and  the  teachiug  of  botany  should  bo  encouraged;  it. 
opens  the  eyes,  trains  the  observing  faculties,  imparts  a love  of  nature, 
and  teaches  the  principles  of  classification. 

The  Results  system  was  overweighted  from  the  first,  with  too  litany  Uemlta 
subjects  and  unsuitable  subjects ; rote  work  was  not  sufficiently  dis-  8.v,ten1, 
couraged,  and  intelligence  and  good  work  were  not  enough  recognised. 

With  the  changes  now  made,  anil  those  reasonably  to  be  expected  from 
further  experience,  I causer  no  reason  for  its  abolition.  Sir  .Joshua 
Fitch  indicates  plainly  enough  that  already  the  experiment  in  Eng- 
land of  “ sample  " and  class  examination  has  been  something  of  a 
failure,  and  lie  wishes  lor  more  individual  examination.  As  lie  very 
truly  remarks,  a father  docs  not  want  to  be  told  that  his  son’s  class 
satisfied  llio  Insjiector,  but  that  his  son  acquitted  himself  creditably. 

The  distinction  between  the  marks  1 and  2 Inis  long  given  much  M l”  and 
trouble  to  Inspectors,  hut  has  had  little  other  effect;  and  hence,  as  fc2-' 
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>>«"  sliown,  mediocrity  in  teaching  many  subjects  pays  the 
teacher  tetter  than  excellence  in  a few,  though  one  subject  tau»]it  well 
?™tor  ^Iicatioual  value  to  the  pupils  than  several  taught 
artly.  It,  is  very  desirable  that  this  equality  of  inequalities  should  he 
removed,  and  a distinction  of  payment  corresponding  to  the  distinction 
ot  marks  made. 

I should  like  to  see  parents  taken  more  into  confidence  and  co- 

r£S{  “p  “ “ Ste‘i  “ f,irMtion>  1 beS  t0  recommend  that 
the  Results  Programme  be  printed  in  pamphlet  form,  and  sold  at  a 

rny- 1 -1  WOuW  lery  usef”1  40  Parents  in  testing  the  progress  of 
their  children,  as  well  as  to  the  children  themselves ; and  convenient 
toi  reference  to  monitors  and  teachers,  who  sometimes  do  not  know  the 
Programme,  which  is  lmng  up  in  the  school,  but  rarely  consulted, 
me  I rogvamme  for  monitors  might  be  included  in  it 


I lmvc  the  honour  to  he, 

Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  J.  Browne, 

District  Inspector. 
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Mr.  H.  Cox,  District  Inspector. 

Coleraine,  31st  January,  1898. 

.o,!’Ivrir’E!iE!,T?urs.u??t' to  T0U1'  instructions,  I beg  to  furnish  this 
o-  u lc  s a4?  °f  National  Education  generally  iu  this  district 
my  appointment  here  in  August,  1895,  no  change  has  taken 
I t T»„ir  l.6  boLmcianas  of  the  district ; and  but  few  within  its  holders, 
j,,  ,ln  Jfj  a s'oraG"'hr.t  unsatisfactory  school  has,  to  the  advantage 
* ‘ T?1  ,jeea  rel>Iaco,,  l»y  a new  well-built  and  commodioB 

j , ^‘yr&sliane,  a very  handsome  pile  of  buildings  has  been 
ram  . l ortr“sb’  (i10  separate  and  quite  unsuitable  male  anil 

hail'  f,  lmnct  S0,10?ls  have  been  superseded  by  a splendid— I 

accomiutvh.Ho  1-1  ^ j magnificent— sclioolhonse,  with  every  and  ample 
this  builrlin.r  .i<L-n?  "-lt ' “ ’'‘‘sidence  for  the  teacher  adjoining.  Of 
memorv  nf't’l  ' i"J 1 -d  W ei'eoted  by  the  parishioners  and  others,  in 
“ Xalhf Memo*  ,tVe,  btol1'-  Pe-  Kelly,  after  whom  it  is  known  as  the 
seen  .L?  I may  say  that  I do  not  recollect  having 

of  Durr:  Two  other  new  schools,  Cam  and  Cashel,  in  the  parish 
Schools^ with  _aTj  wr*  recognised.  So  that,  including  the  two  Model 
ments  in  the  p™*  tpnrtl?en.ta’  aml  reckoning  the  four  separate  depart- 
sohnnls  nntv  ii  a"  4fmons  of  Coleraine  and  Ballymoney  as  two 
«h,mtiouTlL^  r6.ire  now  'mder  my  charge  158  schools.  The 
no  part  of  the  In  n'PPear  t°  1»  ample  : my  enquiries  show  that 

on  the  other  lianT  tif  t coul(:i  support  a school  is  without  one ; but, 
it  would  tend  tn  8Chools  here  and  there  crowd  each  other,  and 

Tiio  vested  q/>k  ' iulce,.nf nt  i^ some  of  them  would  drop  out.  of  the  list1!, 
vested  iTtnif!00  3'  ?th  tl,e  exception  of  two  or  three  which  arc 
some  few  of  rl  **  ^ 2enera%  in  «•  very  satisfactory  condition : 

Sly  bslde  0^rr8mlar*OTen‘-  vUl  “ 

are  in  real lv  hr,  i i non*yosted  schools  only  some  two  or  three 
surpass  tho^vAcf  ,0rf,e,’;  011  tl,<3  other  hand  Rome  of  them  distinctly 
*P  • • e vested  schools  in  beauty  of  design,  in  internal  arrangement 
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and  fittings,  and  in  general  accommodation.  I attach  very  consider-  Reports  on 
able  importance  to  the  nature  of  the  school  house.  In  poor  districts,  ^<]u‘ca^n°f 

especially,  they  should  furnish  examples  of  cleanliness,  order,  and  * 

comfort  to  the  pupils  in  attendance.  How  can  one  expect  that  the  du/HcF^' 
tastes  and  habits  of  the  children  can  undergo  any  refining  process  if  Inspector. 
tho  children  themselves  never  see  or  come  into  contact  with  refining  Coleraine, 
influences  I My  experience  goes  to  show  that  n dirty  sehoolhousc  SilimT" 
meaus  a dirty-skinned,  badly-clad  child  ; but  that  in  a neat,  orderly  Uou°«?V 
room  tho  unwashed  child  gradually  tries  to  bring  himself  into  something  *b«uW  I o 
approaching  concord  with  his  environment.  It  has  often  been  suggested  weW  ke|  r' 
that  fees  should  be  granted  to  schools  where  the  requirements  of  neat- 
ness, order  anil  decency  are  carried  out.  Well,  I don't  know  ! But  I 
do  think  that  where  the  schoolliouse  and  premises  do  not  satisfy  these 
requirements,  action  should  follow,  especially  when  all  verbal  remon- 
strances fail ; is  it  not  the  distinct  duty  of  a teacher  to  have  the  school 
in  proper  order  ? Very  differently,  however,  do  I look  oil  tho  small  And  gnu  t» 
grants  that  used  to  be  made  in  cases  where  local  parties  had  gone  to 
expense  in  improving  or  repairing  the  schoolhouses ; and  I much  improve- 
regret  tho  change  iu  the  rule,  which  now  requires  that  the  improve-  mcnts» 
ments  shall  be  structural.  The  hope  of  obtaining,  as  a grant,  a supply 
of  new  maps  acted  as  a powerful  inducement  to  making  improvements. 

Ventilation,  too,  is  another  point  that  does  not  receive  sufficient utten- 
tion.  It  must  bo  withiu  the  knowledge  of  all  the  members  of  the  JlSJ  ‘ ,e 

Inspection  staff  that,  very  often,  instead  of  all  tho  windows  of  a school-  wniilatal. 

room  freely  admitting  of  being  opened  for  ventilation,  they  are  nailed, 
so  as  to  prevent  this.  I have  often  gone  into  a school  where,  after 
remaining  only  a few  minutes,  I have  had  a bad  headache  from  having 
been  obliged  to  breathe  the  foul,  unvent fluted  air.  Is  it  a matter  lor 
surprise  that  in  such  schools  the  pupils  become  languid,  inattentive, 
unroceptive  ; aiul  tint  the  teacher  finds  himself,  at  tho  end  of  tho  day, 
completely  exhausted — to  become  eventually  anajinie  or  worse  ? 

The  attendance  in  the  schools  has  been  more  or  less  allotted  Aiicmlancu. 

by  epidemics,  generally  not  of  a very  harmful  kind,  though 

bulliciently  so  to  exert  an  appreciable  influence  on  the  average 
attendance.  I think  I may  say  without  exaggeration  that,  in  one 
spot  or  another,  this  district  lias  almost  constantly  an  undesirable 
visitant  in  the  shape  of  some  infectious  or  contagious  sickness  ; and  this 
gives  me  the  opportunity  of  expi-essing  the  opinion  that  if  the  local „ ,‘|en,tIi 
authorities,  medical  as  well  as  educational,  would  exercise  the  powers  Act” 
they  have  a good  deal  more  frequently,  these  so-oft  recurring  epidemics  should  be 
would  soon  be  stamped  out.  The  medical  authorities,  it  seems  to  me,  eD0UU* 
il<»  not  care  to  take  any  action  in  the  direction  of  dosing  the  school ; 
mid  the  Manager  and  teacher  will  not  do  so  until  the  average  is 
threatened.  But  I think  that  a school  ought  to  be  closed  as  suon  as 
miy  sickness  iu  an  epidemic  form  has  got  a hold  there.  I have  myself 
had  presented  to  me  for  examination  children  suffering  very  clearly  and 
decidedly  from  scarlatina  and  mumps  ; in  tho  former  instance  1 have 
tins  very  unpleasant  recollection  of  convoyiug  the  infection  to  iny  own 
family — all  tlm  children  who  were  at  home  taking  the  disease.  Now, 
what  of  the  provisions  of  the  Health  Act,  an  extract  of  which  uvery 
ttadier  is  supposed  to  have  suspended  in  his  school  ? It  has  come  to  he 
a conviction  iu  my  mind  that  not  only  should  schools  be  quickly  closed, 
hut  that  even  when  they  are  not  closed,  no  child  who  has  been  ill  should 
return  to  school  without  a certificate  from  his  doctor ; and  that  this 
certificate  should  be  presented  to  the  Inspector  at  his  next  visit, 
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Having  given  to  this  portion  of  the  subject  the  attention  which  I 
think  it  deserves,  affecting  as  it  docs  the  health  and  well-being  of  the 
pupil  and  the  school,  and  through  the  school,  the  health  of  the 
community,  I now  puss  on  to  other  matters. 

Omitting  the  teachers  of  the  Poor  Law  Schools,  there  are  in  this  dis- 
trict 156  Principals  and  20  Assistants.  Their  classification  is  as  follows: — 


Principals. 

Assistants. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Fomalot 

Class  I1.,  ...... 

8 

8 

1 

1 

..Is 

1G 

14 

1 

4 

II 

40 

81 

3 

9 

. HL, 

12 

18 

- 

10 

Total. .... 

85 

71 

5 

24 

'Ihis  table  is,  I think,  satisfactory ; but  it  will  probably  undergo  a 
marked  alteration  for  the  better  after  the  J uly  Examination.  There  is 
a very  general  desire,  especially  among  the  more  highly-classed  teachers, 
to  secure  admission,  us,  after  this  year,  the  “ old  programme  ” will  cease 
to  be  in  force. 

Tim  monitors  number  £0.  They  generally  do  well  at  their  fmal 
examination,  failures  being  almost  unknown,  and  last  year  I understand 
that  the  first  place  among  the  candidates  for  training  in  one  of  the 
colleges  was  secured  by  a monitor  in  this  district,  and  that  at  least  one 
other  obtained  n free  scholarship.  It.  is  my  habit,  when  visiting, 
incidentally,  to  watch  tho  mouitors  teaching  their  class,  and  to  try  to 
help  them  hy  a word  of  encouragement  or  of  advice.  Just  occasionally 
it  lias  seemed  to  me  that  they  have  been  left  without  the  guiding  hints 
as  to  method,  ifcc..  they  should  receive  from  their  teacher. 

There  arc  32  work  mistresses  recognised  in  this  district.  I think  that 
they  are  regular  and  punctual  in  their  attendance,  and  that  generally 
they  carry  out  their  duty  honestly.  Indeed  I have  found  only  one 
workmwtress  who  lias  frequently  been  late  in  her  arrival  at  school ; and 
in  h.t  case,  remonstrance  proving  of  no  avail,  1 was  compelled  to  ask 
for  official  notice. 

Passing  now  to  the  proficiency  in  the  different  subjects  of  the  .School 
Jrrogramme : — 

I have  seen  with  sympathetic  pleasure  the  widening  of  the 
programme  for  the  Infant  Class ; and  I hope  that  real  benefit  will 
menu*,  from  it  Most  teachers,  too,  look  on  the  extension  with 
sati Miact,(,n  though  one  or  two  seem  to  demur,  certainly  to  the  extent 
u asking  whether  fees  would  be  paid  if  these  special  subjects  were  not 
flight.  It  ib  my  opinion  that  these  two  suitable  exercises  should  be 
mule  eo,iipulH(,ry.  The  two  most  frequently  taken  up  are  elementary 

■v  mg  and  object  lessons.  As  to  the  former  of  these,  I endeavour 
tenwm-e  not  only  that  the  work  shall  be  graduated  in  the  Infant  Cto 
• * tins  graduation  shall  continue  from  the  kindergarten 

rn .I# v 1 * 11  , Sfilutvcs  the  infants,  and  the  same  copies,  without 
IT  tt?1 r s1,ltcs*  for  tllc  First  Class,  through  V ere  Forsters 

U>Va  'r  ,SecolKl  C1™*»  up  to  A'-’  for  the  Third  Class,  which  would 
T niq.,  lCl1  “ examination  in  the  subject  us  an  extra  subject.  Here 

dn\vii>»  ^.ilU8e.  intciT'°bde  tho  remark  that  I see  no  reason  why 
those  aL^the 1)ldd  for  t,lro"8hout  the  classes-  certainly  >n 
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As  lii  tlic  object  lesson : I generally  suggest  that  the  whole  junior 
ilivisi«m  (ami  even  the  Third  Class)  should  occasionally  join  in  it.  In 
Kntiic  schools  1 have  found  the  little  ones  delighted  with  this  lesson  ; 
1 *nt-  in  most  the  teacher,  apparently,  finds  it  unsatisfactory. 

Again  and  again  1 have  hcen  asked  what  subjects  should  he  dealt 
with,  ami  how  , would  T recommend  any  hook,  itc.  In  the  funner  case 
I have  dune  my  best  to  help  ; hut  in  the  latter  I say  that  I think  the 
teacher  should  rely  on  himself,  and  prepare  his  own  notes;  that  thus  ho 
would  have  wore  freedom,  ami  at  the  same  time  liis  teaching  would  he 
the  fresher.  T have,  however,  and  more  than  once,  hcen  disappointed 
to  find  printed  books  of  object  lessons  and  notes,  the  inference  being 
that  the  teacher  either  would  not,  or  could  not,  prepare  his  own  notes. 

Reading  is,  as  a rule,  verbally  correct,  but  wanting  in  expression. 
The  habit  of  pointing,  which  is  so  hard  to  get  rid  of,  is  largely  responsible 
for  this  ; and  further,  very  little  effort  is,  so  far  ua  I can  see,  made  to 
secure  expressive  reading.  I have  often  stood  listening  to  n class 
during  the  reading  lesson  : the  first  pupil  reads  some  eight  or  ton  lines, 
up  h>  twenty,  then  the  second  pupil  takes  up  the  same  passage,  then  the 
next,  and  soon  to  the  end  of  llu;  class,  all  reading  with  exactly  the  same 
intonation,  tlio  same  enunciation,  the  same  disregard  for  stops,  itc.  I 
have  never  found  the  toucher  showing  die  class  how  the  passages  should 
he  read.  That  explanation  should  he  included  when  determining  the 
pass  mark  is  a step  in  the  right  direction.  I know  of  my  own  know- 
ledge that  t.lm  pupils  of  even  the  Second  Class  can  be  taught  to  give  the 
meanings  of  phrases  : mid  if  it  were  insisted  on  that  the  pupil  should 
give  the  meaning  of  the  whole  phrase,  not  of  one  word  only,  the  diffi- 
culty would,  with  perseverance  aiui  encouragement,  lie  conquered.  Tim 
subject,  too,  should  have  more  time  given  to  it. 

Penmanship  is  general l}'  satisfactory,  but  I must  mention  that  the 
exercise  books  are  not  kept  so  clean  and  free  from  blots  as  they  should 
be.  More  variety  in  the  exercises  should  he  sought,  not  so  much  in 
tie-  subject;  matter  as  in  the  form  of  the  exercise.  I have  found  it  very 
good  practice  for  the  pupils  to  write  out,  neatly  and  carefully,  in  their 
exercise  hooks,  the  lesson  tables  for  the  following  week,  ruling  their 
own  lines,  copying  all  headings,  figures,  itc.,  ike.  When  I find  it 
necessary  to  issue  a large  number  of  copies  of  any  circular,  I generally 
have  them  written  out  by  the  pupils  of  the  Model  School  here  : and  il 
is  astonishing  how  little  the  pupils,  even  the  senior?,  can  accommodate 
themselves  U»  the  different  forms  the  circular  may  take — statements, 
queries,  dates,  signatures,  ifcc.  : so  that  this,  too,  is  excellent  practice  for 
the  pupil. 

The  dictation  is  generally  tolerably  free  from  errors  in  spelling  ; the 
letters  are  generally  full  of  them.  Why  is  this  ? 

1 have  often  given  expression  to  the  thought  that  the  attention  of 
tin:  pupils,  even  in  the  lowest  classes,  should  he  specially  directed  to 
the  objects  of  their  every  day  life.  I must  add  that,  an  examination 
"f  the  exorcises  written  during  the  year  show  only  too  often  that  they 
hive  lieou  revised  in  a perfunctory  manner. 

The  number  of  passes  in  Arithmetic  is  quite  satisfactory : it  is  not 
‘•h,:ir  that  the  various  processes  are  understood  and  1 feel  that  the 
hlnclcl  •oard  iloos  not  got  the  attention  it  should,  ! am  told  generally 
that  mm  class  is  taken,  in  turn,  to  tin.*  blackboard  ; and  if  this  is  done 
regularly  and  systematically  progress  should  he  made.  The  confused 
"!,.V  in  which  even  the  pupils  of  the  highest  class  work  nut  their  sums 
on  paper,  makes  one  suppose  that  liny  do  not  clearly  understand  whit 
tliey  are  doing  : an  intelligent  and  intelligible  method  of  working  au 
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example  is  comparatively  rare.  Do  teacliers  look  at  anything  mow 
than  the  answer  1 In  the  junior  classes,  the  most  frequent  faults 
are  counting  instead  of  adding,  and  a want  of  neatness  in  the  slate 
work. 

Notation  and  numeration  are  not  taught ; and  mental  arithmetic  is 
almost  wholly  neglected.  In  this  connection,  I may  express  the  opinion 
that  the  higher  classes  should  know  tho  multiplication  table  up  to 
20  x 20. 

Grammar , though  sometimes  well  taught,  is  the  least  satisfactory  of 
the  subjects.  In  the  Third  Class  the  need  of  thoroughly  understanding 
the  passage  makes  itself  very  evident,  and  the  oilier  prime  cause  of 
failure  lies  in  the  inability  of  the  pupils  to  apply  the  definitions.  In 
tho  fourth  class  the  pupils  are,  as  a rule,  taken  too  quickly  to  syntactical 
parsing;  and  in  the  higher  classes  I often  comment  on  the  unsuitability 
of  the  exercises,  and  the  want  of  accurate  and  intelligent  supervision 
of  the  written  work. 

There  is  a common  form  of  expression  in  this  locality  which  I cannot 
explain.  “ There  mere  no  rain”;  “ there  are  no  hay.”  And  was  it 
conscious  humour  that  made  a pupil,  a few  weeks  since,  describe  “must" 
as  “ a luxury  verb  ” ? 

As  might  be  supposed  geography  secures  more  passes  than  grammar. 
The  use  of  blank  maps  has  improved  the  answering  both  with  and 
without  tho  pointer  ; but  there  is  still  need  of  more  intelligent  teach- 
ing. It  seems  to  me  that  some  book  which  contains  something  more 
than  the  dry  bones  of  the  subject — “ Mill’s  General  Geography,”  for 
instance — should  be  put  on  the  Board’s  list  of  books.  The  knowledge 
thus  acquired  would  enable  a teacher  to  make  the  subject  much  mow 
interesting  to  the  pupils  than  is  now  the  case. 

In  agriculture  the  answering  is  generally  satisfactory.  Them  are 
three  school  gardens  recognised  in  this  district  at  present.  It  is  not 
easy  to  arrive  at  the  exact  amount  of  good  the  pupils  derive  from  them, 
from  the  fact  that  tho  examinations  in  these  particular  cases  are  held  in 
the  months  of  December,  February,  and  April,  respectively ; and  in 
only  one  caso  have  I been  able  to  visit  incidentally  in  such  a way  as  to 
be  iu  a position  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  work  done.  In  that  one 
case,  however,  I can  say  that  I was  much  pleased  with  tho  gulden 
itself,  the  variety,  suitability,  and  appearance  of  the  crops,  with  tho 
lesson  I saw  given,  and  finally  with  the  interest  the  pupils  took  in  it. 
My  own  personal  opinion,  however,  is,  that  the  examination  of  the 
pupils  in  this  practical  subject  should  bo  hold  by  an  expert,  just  m "i 
the  case  of  a school-farm ; and  I say  this  although  I am  accustomed  lo 
a garden  and  to  working,  as  an  amateur,  iu  one. 

Not  a great  deal  is  done  iu  the  direction  of  extra  subjects  ; so  far, 
however,  as  they  are  taken  up,  tho  result  is  satisfactory.  Algebra  is 
taught  in  35  schools ; geometry  in  17  ; drawing  in  29  ; book  keeping  in 
lo ; vocal  music  in  14;  physical  geography  iu  2 ; kindergarten  iu  lj 
and  domestic  economy  in  1, 

The  Model  Schools,  having  tbreo  deportment?:  iu  each,  are  iu 
Coleraine  and  Ballymouoy.  In  point  of  usefulness  and  efficiency,  I put 
them  in  the  very  front  milk  ; one  proof  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the 
regularity  of  the  attendance,  which  is  well  maintained,  although  school 
foes  are  charged  inmost  cases,  whilst  in  the  other  schools  in  these  towns 
no  fees  are  charged.  In  addition  to  the  extra  and  optional  subjects 
mentioned  above,  Latin  and  French  are  taught;  and  in  the  girl8 
school  in  Coleraine  classes  have  been  formed  for  calisthenics  and 
elocution,  in  both  of  which  subjects  good  work  is  being  done,  both 
supply  a necessity,  and  both  are  much  liked  by  the  pupils. 
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The  school  accounts  are  generally  honestly,  accurately,  and  neatly 
kept.  I remember  only  one  bad  case  of  falsification,  though  I have  pleats  on. 
found  mistakes,  more  or  loss  culpable.  The  most  usual  error  has  arisen  ^ H~Cox, 
from  want  of  care  in  seeing  that  the  Roll  and  Report  .Book  were  in  District 
exact  correspondence.  . _ inspector. 

I should  be  sorry  to  find  that  this  report  gives  the  impression  that  ,0  e^u>< 
the  standaid  of  the  work  in  the  district  is  not  satisfactory*  I have  been  Accounts, 
now  in  a good  many  districts,  and  I am  hound  to  say  that  the  efficiency  Estimate 
of  the  schools  here  is  certainly  not  second  to  that  1 have  found  else- 
where.  And  I have  pleasure  in  saying  that  I think  highly 
teachers  as  a body.  I believe  that  they  work  conscientiously,  and  to 
the  best  of  their  ability. 

The  opinion  as  to  the  efficacy  of  this  Act  is  by  no  means  unanimous.  Compulsory 
The  teachers  think  that  it  has  not  done  much  good  ; on  the  other  hand,  *^l°n  !mc0 
those  who  are  entrusted  with  putting  it  into  effect  think  that  it  has. 

I think  that  some  good  has  boon  done,  though  greater  stringency  in 
carrying  it  out  is  needed.  The  following  return  to  hand  from  the 
Secretary  to  the  Coleraine  Commissioners,  is  of  interest : — 

Number  of  children  in  the  town  between  the  ago  of  6 
and  14  in  year  1894,  ....  1,084 

Number  of  children  in  the  town  between  the  age  of  6 
and  14  in  1897,  . . , . « 1,051 


Decrease,  . . .33 


Increase  in  number  of  children  on  school  rolls  at  end  of 

of  3 years,  .....  84 

Increase  in  average  attendance  at  end  of  3 years,  . 81 

Increase  in  number  examined  at  end  of  3 years,  . 53 


Of  this  return  the  compiler  speaks  with  considerable  complacency.  My 
own  opinion  is,  as  I have  already  remarked,  that  there  is  room  for  im- 
provement. 

This  report  will  not  be  complete  if  I do  not  make  reference  to  the 
liberality  of  the  Honourable  the  Irish  Society  in  giviugto  the  Academical 
Institution  four  scholarships,  of  £14  a year  each,  to  be  competed  for 
by  the  pupils  attending  the  National  school  for  boys,  in  this  town,  of 
which  they,  by  their  agent,  are  managers.  The  first  of  the  scholars  was 
selected  by  me  on  the  result  of  the  annual  examination  in  1896  ; this 
year  two  scholarships  were  given,  it  being  the  Queen’s  Jubilee  year. 

If  this  stop  may  he  regarded  as  supplying  a link  between  the  Primary 
and  Secondary  schools,  I am  bound  to  say  that  I am  not  very  hopeful  of 
its  success.  I suppose  wider  experience  is  necessary  ; but  I must  sa}r 
that  the  paucity  of  the  candidates  from  so  large  a school,  with  a large 
Sixth  Class,  is  disappointing. 

It  remains  to  add  that  the  Managers  and  the  better  teachers  are  uu-  The  system 
animous  inthc  opinion  that  the  system  of  National  Education  is  doing  ?LlN,aV-oual 
good  work ; they  cannot  sec,  any  more  than  I do,  how  there  can  be  1 ut&  ,ou' 
secured,  in  any  other  way,  what  must  be  the  grand  object  of  all  such 
education — the  certainty  tliat  every  child  shall  bo  taught  to  read  and 
write. 

I have  the  honour  to  be, 

Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Thn  Secretaries,  H.  Cox,  District  Inspector. 

Office  of  National  Education,  Dublin. 
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Appvndm  to  Sixty-fourth  Report  of  Commissioners  [1897 


Reports  on 
the  Stitu  of 
Education, 


Mr.  P.  M/G  la.de,  District  Inspector. 


Donegal,  February,  1898. 

ins^L.  Gentlemen, — I have  the  honour  to  submit  a general  report  for  the 

Donegal,  year  ending  31st  December,  1897. 

— Since  my  last  report  (for  1895)  no  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
Siool'I  boundaries  of  the  district.  The  school  supply  is  liberal.  The  district 

area  is  divided  into  two  woll-delined  bells  of  territory,  one  of  which  is  the 
eighty  miles  of  seaboard  washed  by  the  waters  of  Donegal  Bay ; the 
second  is  more  inland.  Throughout  the  former  the  population  is  more 
or  less  congested,  and  schools  aro  numerous  and  thick  set.  Opened  as 
most  of  them  were  at  times  when  the  population  was  denser  than  at 


present,  they  are  generally  speaking,  accommodating  a diminished  and 
diminishing  attendance.  Yet  still  the  schools  multiply,  and  the  dispro- 
portion between  the  supply  and  the  number  of  school-going  children 
is  becoming  more  pronounced,  as  well  by  the  establishment  of  new 
schools  as  by  the  decrease  in  population.  Ono  new  school,  Mullaghmorc 
No.  2,  was  taken  into  connexion  in  May,  1896.  Its  attendance  has 
been,  and  must  necessarily  remain,  very  limited  ; but  it  is  clue  to  it  to 
say  that,  unlike  many  others  of  the  same  size  it  is  (so  far)  doing  vory 
useful  work  in  its  locality,  and  promises  to  attain  a high  standard  of 
. efficiency.  Thus  already  in  this  section  of  the  district  the  facilities  for 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge  are  very  ample  indeed;  and  it  is  to  lie 
hoped  that  for  reasons  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  here  we 
shall  have  no  more  of  them  in  the  shape  of  additional  school  centres. 
In  the  second  or  inland  belt  a different  state  of  things  obtains.  Tho 
surface  of  the  country  is  one  characteristic  of  the  county  Donegal— a 
bleak  extensive  moorland  broken  by  the  occasional  presence  of  smidl 
lakes,  oftener  by  river  valleys,  and  by  oases  of  arable  soil.  Here  snmll 
schools  become  a necessity;  for,  hemmed  in  by  bogs,  lakes,  rivers,  and 
occasionally  by  torrents  (which,  though  they  may  not  “go  on  for  ever,” 
are  quite  impassable  in  wet  weather),  may  be  fouud  scattered  com- 
munities of  peasantry,  not,  perhaps,  far  distant  in  a straight  line  from 
established  schools,  and  yet,  by  access,  very  far  removed  ; inasmuch  as 
the  communicating  roads  are  extremely  circuitous.  To  bring  the 
means  of  education  within  reach  of  certain  of  these  sequestered 
localities  two  new  schools  have  recently  been  under  consideration. 
One  was  opened  Inst  May  at  Oonghbrack,  on  the  northern  shore  of  the 
far-ftuned  Lough  Derg  (Donegal),  and  lias  since  boon  placed  on  the  roll 
of  operative  schools.  The  second  will  shortly  be.  in  full  working  order, 
as  the  building  for  it  is  approaching  completion.  It  is  situated  at  a 
point  two  miles  cast  from  the  village  of  Carrieknahorna,  and  will 
accommodate  numerous  families  scattered  round  the  shores  of  Loughs 
Lee,  Golugb,  and  Tullynasiddagh.  It  is  quite  possible  that  other 
schools  may  be  added  in  various  portions  of  tho  same  extensive  belt. 
Aecom-  In  the  matter  of  school  accommodation  as  distinguished  from  supply 
cliiiViictor'of  district  is  fairly  well  forward.  Since  1895  the  work  of  superseding 
Imildinga,  old  and  unsuitable  houses  by  new  and  workable  buildings  has  been 
neatT  continued,  though,  I am  sorry  to  report,  at  a slower  rate  than  previously, 
men  a,  -n  conseqUCllco  chiefly  of  the  check  officially,  and  of  course  necessarily, 
imposed  on  the  amount  of  the  annually  * available  buildings  grants. 
Had  it  not  l>een  for  this  intermittent  clog,  which  delayed  the  works  in 
some  instances  and  put  oft'  their  commencement  in  others,  the  improve- 
ment on  this  bend  would  have  been  practically  complete.  However,  a 
good  deal  has  been  done,  and  the  only  reason  for  not  accepting  tho 
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progress  made  as  entirely  satisfactory  is  the  urgency  for  reform,  on  Reports  on 
sanitary  and  other  grounds,  in  several  of  the  existing  houses.  The  EdaeaSon? 
change  needed  is  not  of  the  advance  in  educational  machinery.  It  is  — 
not  that,  costly  edifices  are  to  be  provided,  as  being  superior  to  existing 
tolerable  structures,  or  that  improved  modern  equipments  are  to  replace  Vist^f 
useful  but  old-fashioned  furniture— what  is  wanted  is  the  substitution  ^ ®r* 

of  decent  and  workable  fabrics  for  hovels,  several  of  which  have  still  outf®!r 
the  primitive  clay  floor  and  thatched  roof.  Of  the  freedom  with  which 
building  grants  should  bo  sanctioned  for  the  benefit  of  the  district  it  is 
not  my  province  to  speak  ; but,  perhaps,  I may  be  permitted  to  say, 
that  timely  aid  in  several  oases,  while  enhancing  very  much  the  value 
of  the  gift,  would  not  mean  increased  expenditure  ultimately,  as  when 
the  few  buildings  now  needed  are  provided,  the  school  accommodation 
will  be  such  as  to  entail  comparatively  littlo  expense  for  the  greater 
part  of  a century. 

There  are  a few  instances  of  unwilling  applicants  for  aid,  to  whom  Details  of 
official  advices  of  obstacles  or  necessary  delay  come  as  the  gentle  dew 
from  heaven,  hut  when  I state  this  I must  also  say  that  the  managers  ’ 
of  the  district  as  a body  have  made  or  arc  making  spirited  and  successful 
efforts  to  provide  better  accommodation.  Standing  proofs  of  their  zeal 
in  the  matter  of  school  building  are  to  bo  seen  in  the  great  majority 
of  (ho  parishes — notably  in  those  centreing  in  the  towns  or  villages 
of  ClifFoney,  Bundomn,  Pettigo,  Ballyshannon,  Ballintra,  Donegal, 

Kilcar,  Glencolumbkille,  and  Ardarn.  In  two  parishes  only  has 

nothing  been  done  for  the  last  five  years,  and  the  managers  concerned 
are  in  a position  at  present  to  shift  responsibility  for  the  stagnation  on 
the  shonldcvs  of  others.  To  enter  into  details  : the  houses  at  Tamlught, 

Lag  hey,  Rossinver,  Crove,  and  Mullaghmore,  referred  to  in  my  previous 
rqmH.  ruv  now  finished  ; those  at  Leckonncll,  Largynasemgh,  and 
C'iitTicknuhonm,  arc  in  (he  hand*  of  the  builder ; the  rooms  of  the 
I Jolly  shannon  Convent  Si-bool  and  of  the  Drinmnhoul  National  School 
have  been  enlarged  ami  improved  and  a non- vested  house  has  been  built 
at  Croaghl  iraek.  These  improvements  have  reduced  the  unsuitable 
houses  to  twelve.  Six  of  them  will  doubtless  disappear  in  the  next 
three  yours ; the  remainder  belong  to  the  two  unprogressive  parishes 
just  referred  to,  and  they  will  he  used  for  school  purposes  as  long  as 
they  are  officially  tolerated. 

During  the  past  year  few  circumstances  arose  to  disorganise  the  work  Attendance 
of  the  schools.  The  owning  months  and  the  greater  part  of  the  spring  P°ril3 
were  rather  wet  and  .otherwise  unfavourable  to  the  attendance  of  the  ^iasjcar' 
smaller  children.  The  same  conditions  of  weather,  however,  prevented 
for  lengthened  periods  ony  active  work  in  the  fields,  and  were  indirectly 
favourable  to  the  continuance  tit  school  of  the  older  pupils,  and  for  a 
considerable  time,  beyond  their  traditional  winter  term.  In  the  early 
aututmi  similar  weather  set  in  ; but  for  the  remainder  of  the  season  the 
fine  weather,  the  harvesting  of  the  crops,  nnd  the  closing  of  the  schools 
for  vacation  coincided  vciy  nearly.  It.  lists  been  remarked  that  what- 
ever tends  to  disturb  the  normal  condition  of  the  people  is  prejudicial 
to  the  attendance  at  the  schools.  If  this  statement  is  to  be  accepted, 
the  long  continued  ruins  of  the  past  spring,  which  threatened  a return 
of  distress  in  the  poor  districts,  should  have  a very  bud  effect.  I confess 
I am  not  in  a position  to  reason  in  this  connection,  by  cither  process. 

The  attendance  in  country  places,  voluntary  as  it  is,  is  the  resultant  of 
many  forces,  and  it  is  only  ten. pci  ary  disturbing  onuses  that  cull,  from 
their  marked  c fleets,  be  properly  estimated.  Threats  of  coming  distress 
M'fj  unfortunately,  not  merely  temporary  in  the  poorest  localities.  The 
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Reports  on  health  of  the  children  way  fairly  good  throughout  the  year,  and  seldom 
the  State  of  ^erfevod  with  their  school-going.  Occasionally  it  was  less  favourable. 
Education.  ^ February  an  epidemic  of  measles  necessitated  the  closing  of  some 
feJU  schools  in  the  Kinlough  parish ; whooping-cough  was  prevalent  in  the 
District'  parish  of  Templeoarne  during  autumn  and  winter  ; and  from  some 
Inspector.  jistriots  cases  of  fever  were  reported.  The  effect  of  the  outbreaks 

Donegal.  wftg  tenip0mi.y  and  0n  the  whole  insignificant. 

Attendance  Comparing  the  returns  of  samples  of  schools  taken  in  various  parts 
C°73mt  of  °f  the  district,  I cannot  see  anything  to  point  to  a n improvement 
past* yeans,  in  the  attendance  in  general.  Some  schools  appear  to  have  gained ; 

others  to  have  lost.  The  numbers  on  rolls,  too,  vary  considerably  in 
different  years.  If,  however,  a group  of  neighbouring  schools  be  taken 
the  total  number  on  their  lulls  will  be  found  to  be  pretty  steady.  This 
fact  suggests  that  the  gains  or  losses  experienced  at  some  centres  are 
often  no  more  than  the  results  of  a readjustment  of  the  school  areas, 
which,  owing  to  various  causes,  frequently  takes  place.  In  a former 
report  I have  referred  to  the  more  permanent  causes  of  irregularity  of 
attendance.  Amongst  these,  to  judge  from  the  complaints  of  tho 
teachers  and  some  of  the  managers,  neglect  of  the  parents  is  assuming 
a primary  place.  If,  with  the  beneficial  effects  of  a sound  education 
before  their  eyes,  with  the  facilities  of  a liberal  school  supply,  with  better 
accommodation  and  free  schools,  parents  only  grow  indifferent,  they  am 
casting  a heavy  vote  against  the  time-honoured  policy  of  laissez-faire. 
For  my  own  part  I am  inclined  to  think  that  the  number  of  delinquents 
is  greatly  exaggerated  by,  or  appeal’s  to  bo  increasing  to  those,  who, 
sensible  of  the  advance  of  education  and  the  greater  time  and  attention 
it  demands,  keep  before  their  minds  a standard  of  regularity  abreast  of  the 
changes  rather  than  any  standard  of  the  past.  The  managers,  it  goes  with- 
out saying,  do  much  on  the  side  of  regularity  of  attendance.  In  some 
places  special  measures  are  adopted,  such  as  school  fetes,  excursions, 
half-holidays,  prizes,  competitions,  the.,  and  with  excellent  results. 
These  are  most  attractive  to  the  children,  and,  combined  with  appeals 
to  the  parents,  are  always  very  effective,  and,  indeed,  must  always 
be  so,  even  when  the  universal  compulsion  of  the  future  is  most 
zealously  enforced. 

Attendance  It  js  a matter  for  regret  that  the  school  life  of  tho  young  children 
tailueuced  is  not  always  such  as  would  induce  them  to  attend  regularly.  Our 
by  physical  infants,  in  particular,  must  be  anything  but  happy  in  ordinary  rural 
schools.  There  is.  as  a rule,  no  special  accommodation  for  these 
life,  helpless  little  ones.  Not  ^infrequently  they  remain  for  hours  daily 
packed  in  one  corner  or  end  of  the  room,  where  they  should  soon 
grow  tired  if  through  nothing  else  than  the  monotony  of  protracted 
reading  or  spelling  lessons.  When  the  longed-for  hour  of  dismissal 
comes,  they  return  to  their  homes,  where  their  exhausted  appearance 
shows  that  they  arc  unequal  to  the  strain  of  a constant  attendance, 
and  that  some  holidays  are  necessary. 

Remedy.  Short  lessons,  frequent  intervals  of  rest,  suitable  desk  work, 
object  lessons,  simple  infantile  exercises,  approaching  those  of  the 
kindergarten,  but  of  a simpler  kind,  could,  without  difficulty,  be 
provided  for  almost  everywhere  and  would  do  much  towards  making 
the  school-room  pleasant,  and  attractive  to  the  little  children  ; and 
their  attendance,  in  consequence,  more  regular. 

Pnnctmiity  In  the  matter  of  punctuality  we  are  losing  ground  considerably.  In 
^attend-  many  schools  tho  majority  of  the  pupils  are  seldom  present*  at  the 
c * hour  for  commencing  instruction,  and  in  a few  districts  unpunctuality 
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would  appear  to  be  hopelessly  irremediable.  Some  years  ago  this  jJjPJJjk 
objectionable  feature  was  observable  only  in  inferior  schools ; but  j,JUcation. 
latterly  it  has  become  more  marked  in  a wider  class,  and  has  appeared  — 

even  in  good  schools.  The  vigorous  competition  for  standard  averages  P. 

and  higher  averages  for  capitation  payments  would  seem  to  be  the  only 
assignable  cause  for  the  attitude  of  passivity  which  so  many  teachers  inujactor. 
adopt  towards  the  practice.  An  earlier  roll-call  would  he  an  effectual  Donegal, 
remedy. 

With  the  advance  in  the  character  of  the  school  buildings,  a Remedy, 
change  for  the  better  has  taken  place  in  the  equipments  and  in  the 
general  aspect  of  several  of  the  rooms.  The  furniture  and  apparatus 
are,  except  in  the  unimproved  houses,  now  fairly  suitable  and  sufficient. 

I have  seldom  to  complain  of  a scant  supply  of  text-books  and  ordi- 
nary requisites,  and  a good  selection  of  maps  is  almost  invariably  pro- 
vided. The  school  clock  is  the  most  troublesome  item— it  is  so  ofteu  Apyanum, 
found  wanting  repairs.  Thermometers  are  not  as  common  as  they  wquUnaa, 
ought  to  be.  Of  wall-pictures,  prints,  and  illustrations,  which  add  so 
much  to  the  appearance  of  the  school-room,  are  so  attractive  to  children, 
and  ninyfrom  time  to  time  be  so  useful  in  expositive  teaching— of  these 
there  is  rarely  a good  display.  The  fact  points  to  the  lack  ot  an  im- 
portant element  in  the  teaching  processes.  Collections  of  samples  of 
materials,  natural  productions,  die.,  to  give  correct  and  clear  ideas  of 
the  more  uncommon  substances  mentioned  in  the  reading  lessons  are 
never  met  with.  Yet  it  should  not  be  difficult  to  till  up  gradually  a 
school-press  with  specimens  of  the  kind  indicated,  which,  although  they 
could  never  adequately  take  the  place  of  objects  in  their  natural  and 
living  state,  could  nevertheless  be  used  to  good  purpose  iu  explanatory 
exercises. 

The  proper  ventilation  of  the  school-rooms  is  usually  provided  for,  Ventilation 
and  wherever  structural  defects  in  tho  buildings,  such  ns  very  low 
ceilings  and  windows — happily  rare  occurrences — do  not  create  diffi-  m t’ 
culties,  the  atmosphere  of  the  schools  can  be  kept  pure  and  free  from 
cold  draughts.  A few  cases  of  insufficient  lighting  have  occasionally  to 
be  noticed,  and  it  is  scarcely  credible  how  slowly  improvements  in  tins 
respect  are  effected.  They  are  not  expensive ; tins  difficulty  is  to 
convince  local  parties  of  tlieir  necessity.  Jn  clear  weather  the  lighting 
may  be  tolerable  ; in  cloudy,  a visitor  can  scarcely  work  iu  the  shade  of 
the  room ; but  the  teacher  and  pupils,  accustomed  to  the  gloom, appear  to  be 
unconscious  of  it,  or  of  the  luxury  of  a brighter  scene.  Warming,  need- 
less to  say,  is  everywhere  effected  by  means  of  open  fires,  and  as  such,  is  ull 
that  can  be  desired.  The  temperature  in  different  portions  of  the  room 
is  of  course  very  unequal ; but,  notwithstanding,  the  room  can  by  this 
method  be  made  very  comfortable,  while  the  ventilation  is  greatly  assisted. 

As  to  the  observance  of  cleanliness  there  is  no  ground  for  serious  Cleanliness, 
complaint.  The  generality  of  the  rooms  and  their  surroundings  are  giC' 
usually  clean  and  tidy.  All  of  them  are  certain  to  be  so  on  days  ap 
pointed  for  examinations;  and  at. other  times  the  requirement* of  the 
Practical  Rule  (VII.)  on  the  subject  is  carefully  observed  by  a large 
proportion  of  the  teachers  who  from  taste  or  habit  bestow  unremitting 
care  and  attention  on  the  premises.  A considerable  minority,  however, 
allow  matters  to  drift  so  often  that  ultimately  they  become  consistently 
negligent  on  this  head.  As  to  duties  immediately  outside  the  teacher’s 
purview  they  are  slowly  discharged-  probably  because  they  arc  so  near 
to  the  dividing  line, — such  as  gravelling  the  walks  in  school  plot,  attend- 
ing to  boundary  walls  anti  fences,  to  the  condition  of  the  out-offices,  «kc. 

Repairs  to  the  house  itself  are  as  a rule  timely — they  arc  clone  ouce  a 
year. 
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Reports  on  Order  and  discipline  are,  generally  .speaking,  fairly  good  in  most 
Education^  places.  Some  teachers  never  succeed,  and  perhaps  never  care  to 
— ' succeed  in  securing  these  important  conditions  of  school  life.  Prom 
U'Qhuir,  tlie  very  small  schools  where  individual  teaching  is  prevalent,  whore 
’ monotony  is  to  he  guarded  against,  ancl  where  the  children  are  in  a 
//jjrjwfor.  potion  to  expect  mure  freedom  from  restraint,  order  and  discipline 
Doneg*  . af,  W0  undorHtand  them,  may  be  regarded  as  practically  absent,  ft  is  in 
Onler  ami  these  and  others  as  badly  disciplined  that  the  necessity  for  discipline 
dkcipUue  w;fcij  a vjow  to  the  proper  despatch  of  business  is  often  so  keenly  felt 
S'defeaWe  fcl,e  ^ayR  °f  examination,  e.y.,  the  Inspector  takes  over  these  schools, 
discipline  proceeds  to  arrange  the  pupils  for  work,  and  then  the  trouble  begius! 
and  training  He  may  reasonably  expect  attention,  obedience  to  orders,  steady  applied 
tion  to  then*  work,  and  occasionally  some  little  help  from  the  pupils 
in  the  distributing  of  slates,  pencils,  »fcc.  The  pupils,  however,  are  not 
accustomed  to  such  exactions  on  their  discipline,  and  much  valuable 
time  must  be  spent  iu  actually  training  them  before  tho  examination 
can  bo  got  properly  under  wav.  In  such  cases  due  allowance  must,  I 
suppose,  be  made  for  the  special  circumstances  of  tho  schools,  but  over- 
indulgence  in  the  way  of  exhorting,  and  of  repeating  orders  or  questions, 
&c.,  will  never  secure  an  improvement,  mid  is  decidedly  injurious, 
trcnoml  The  literary  work  of  instruction  was  during  the  year  carried  out  on 
proficiency  the  same  lines  os  in  past  years.  To  judge  from  the  results  of  the 
of  schools.  ammui  examinations  a largo  body  of  ten  click's  appear  to  have  faithfully 
discharged  their  duties,  and  to  have  finished  nt  different  times  a successfnl 
year’s  work.  On  the  other  hand  a number  of  the  small  schools  were 
behind  in  proficiency,  mid  in  several  cases,  where  extenuating  circum- 
stances could  not  bn  pleaded,  or  where  the  inefficiency  had  been  continued, 
or  recurrent,  official  action  was  taken  as  a dernier  ressort.  Iu  forming 
an  estimate  of  the  work  of  each  school,  the  opinion  is  based  chiefly 
ol»  the  progress  made  by  tho  pupils  actually  examined,  i.o.,  those  who 
Inaction,  having  fulfilled  the  conditions  of  attending  school  for  at  least  100  days 
defects,  &c.  within  the  year  come  up  to  the  examination.  As  to  the  condition  or 
proficiency  of  the  other  pupils  on  Rolls,  or  ns  to  its  importance  as 
indicating  a portion  of  the  teacher’s  work,  wo  must  crust  largely  to 
conjecture.  We  have  ljefore  us  the  nuiuhor  of  these  pupils ; but  we 
have  little  else  to  go  upon,  and  any  idea  wo  may  form  of  this 
section  of  the  school  must  be  necessarily  vague.  This  brings  us  to 
one  of  the  many  shortcomings  in  our  present  system  of  inspection. 
That  system  chiefly  aims  at  testing  proficiency  by  periodical  examina- 
tions ; but  even  that  object  is  only  partially  attained,  inasmuch  as 
only  a portion  of  tho  pupils  (large,  it  is  true)  is  examined.  As  to  the 
progress  of  tho  proportion  not  examined  we  cannot,  as  we  might 
with  the  “by  sample”  test,  infer  anything.  Fair  sapiples  are  not 
examined — it  is  the  beat  atteuders,  ami  presumably  the  best  pupik  that 
are  tested. 

Scheme  of  The  problem  how  to  secure  sufficient  examination  of  all  the  school* 
submitted  ^°'n*  children,  and  the  inspection  of  the  conduct  and  conditions  of  the 
schools,  os  they  proceed  iu  their  work,  is  one  deserving  of  the  most 
careful  study.  It  would  appear  to  admit  of  only  two  solutions:— 
strengthening  the  present  inflection  staff  or  introducing  a more 
rational  adjustment  of  the  inspection  duties  between  examination  and 
inspection  proper.  As  to  increasing  the  staff  it  is  unnecessary  to  say 
anything  here.  The  alternative  proposal  would,  I think,  be  practicable, 
and  lias  many  other  merits.  How  is  it  to  be  carried  outl  By 
examining,  T should  say,  less  frequently — say,  once  every  two  or  three 
years — -the  larger  and  more  efficient/  schools,  and  by  devoting  the  time 
gained  by  this  change  to  the  incidental  inspection  of  all  the  schools. 
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Under  the  scheme  which  I submit  the  smaller  and  the  less  efficient 
schools  would  be  examined  yearly,  as  at  present ; the  others  would  be  Education, 
examined  at  longer  intervals,  and  all,  or  most  of  them,  would  be  visited  ^ 
without  notice  as  often  as  possible  during  the  year.  All  pupils,  irre  j faiadt, 
spective  of  attendance,  to  be  presented  at  the  examinations,  and  “ by 
sample  ” aucl  “class,”  instead  of  “ individual  " methods  of  testing  to  be  Dou<Jgal- 
adopted  with  limitations.  As  to  the  fate  of  the  good  schools  under  this  — 
arrangement  I believe  they  would  gain  considerably.  At  any  rate  the 
shortness  of  the  interval — two  or  three  years — -between  their  successive 
examinations  would  prevent  their  passing  meanwhile  (without  subse- 
quent exposure)  through  a period  of  decline  and  recovery ; for, 
although,  a good  school  may  decline  very  rapidly,  it  cannot  recover  its 
position  for  some  years.  A more  important  consideration  is  that  the 
proficiency  of  the  schools,  so  long  as  the  staff  is  unchanged,  lavs  in  each 
case  a tendency  to  gravitate  to  the  same  standard  year  after  year.  By 
a more  efficient  inspection  with  examination  we  should  be  able  to  raise 
the  levels  of  proficiency  now  attained  in  the  inferior  schools,  and  in 
case  of  the  better  schools  to  secure  more  intelligence  and  more  uniform 
progress  over  the  year. 

The  principle  underlying  the  scheme  now  roughly  outlined  could  be  Modlflca* 
carried  out  in  several  other  ways.  A very  simple  arrangement  would  Scheme, 
be  to  inspect  regularly  method a of  teaching  and  ivorking  of  schools 
generally,  and  to  apply  besides  a thorough  lest  of  proficiency  to  all 
pupils  on  rolls  every  two  years.  Again,  the  interval  between  the  ex- 
amination tests  could  be  different  for  different  schools,  tbe  necessity  in 
any  particular  case  for  a full  and  thorough  examination  being  decided 
by  the  examination  of  a few  pupils  on  the  occasion  of  an  incidental  visit. 

It  has  often  been  argued,  and  with  some  justice,  that  our  present  re-  Merit grout, 
suits  system  increases  mediocrity  ; that  our  dull  pupils  are  forced,  and  ”oerC0B8ity 
our  clever  ones  neglected.  The  truth  of  the  charge  is,  to  some  extent, 
admitted  by  implication  in  several  of  the  arguments  of  both  the  advo- 
cates and  the  opponents  of  the  system.  The  latter  are  not  unfrerjuently 
heard  to  deplore  the  loan  of  the  clever  hoys  and  girls  wc  had  under  the 
old  order  of  things  ; the  former  to  remark  with  satisfaction  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  dull  and  neglected  ones.  Theory  and  experience  justify 
the  view  taken  on  either  side.  This  levelling  of  the  attainments 
of  the  same  class  members  is  due  to  our  periodical  examinations, 
which  indicate,  and  accept  a certain  minimum  of  proficiency,  but 
largely  to  the  arrangement  by  which  passable  and  excellent  auswer- 
iug  are  equally  rewarded  ; and  any  scheme  to  counteract  the  tendency 
and  secure  more  natural  progress  must  (assuming  our  school  programme 
and  examination  unchanged),  be  sought  for  in  the  removal  of  the  chief 
cause.  In  the  present  state  of  things  a variable  grant,  instead  of  the 
existing  results  fees,  would,  perhaps,  lie  the  most  feasible  and  effective. 

The  course  of  study  prescribed  for  the  several  classes  in  our  pro-  Effects, 
gramme  is  a year’s  work,  sufficient  for  any  of  our  pupils,  however  clever. 

A merit  grant  scheme  would  have  the  effect  of  deepening,  as  well  as 
broadening,  that  course  for  the  most  talented  scholars,  who,  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  might  conceivably  be  very  far  advanced,  whilst  the  duller 
members  would  bo  following  at  a distance.  In  forming  an  opinion  of 
tin;  school  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  the  merit  grant  earned,  while  the 
proficiency  of  all  the  pupils  would  be  taken  into  account,  special  weight 
might  be  given  to  the  proportion  of  advanced  pupils  in  the  classes.  The 
comparative  smallness  of  the  grant  would,  I believe,  be  a sufficient 
safeguard  against  over-pressure. 

During  the  past  year  I succeeded  in  making  a considerable  number  of  Incidental 
incidental  inspections.  They  were  necessarily  short  and  hurried,  and  some  v,sil“- 
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Reports  on  of  them  encroached  on  the  time  necessary  for  weekly  oilice  work. 
Education^  However,  T was  able  to  see  n good  deni  of  the  schools,  and  to  judge 
— " more  accurately  many  i joints  which,  on  examination  days,  must  be  left 
i rdht'dc  1°  conjecture  or  inference.  The  methods  of  teachiug  followed,  and  tlie 

District’  general  conduct  of  the  schools  are,  on  such  occasions,  matters  for 

inspector.  0i,sorVation ; but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  decide  whether  par- 
Doucgoi.  tiCUlur  subjects  are  receiving  due  attention.  A progress  record 
for  the  subjects  (liable  to  be  neglected),  kept  by  the  teacher 
would  be  very  desirable.  Entries  could  be  made  regularly  in  it 
say  every  two  months,  and  a portion  of  the  records  could  be  checked  at 
incidental  visits  by  the  actual  examination  of  the  pupils.  Whilst 
engaged  in  this  special  duty  I am  careful  not  to  interfere  unduly  with 
the  methods  of  the  teacher.  If  he  follows  sound  principles  he  ought  to 
have  the  right  to  choose  and  adopt  any  approved  methods  he  considers 
best.  But  correct  principles  are  not  generally  followed, — and,  unfor- 
tunately, for  the  intelligence  of  the  instruction — such  as  teaching  from 
the  known  to  the  unknown  : from  the  particular  to  the  general : from 
concrete  to  abstract,  teaching  things  not  mere  words,  &c.  The  reasou 
is  obvious.  The  new  form  of  Incidental  Report  is  a great  improve- 
ment on  the  old.  Head  G (relating  to  methods  of  instruction),  in 
particular,  is  very  important  and  opportune. 

I have  already  referred  in  a general  way  to  the  work  of  the  schools 
during  the  year : it  remains  only  to  make  a few  remarks  on  the  condition 
of  the  several  branches  taught. 

Reading.  Reading  has  undergone  little  change  as  regards  distinctness  of 
articulation  and  proper  grouping  of  the  words.  T am  fain  to  hope, 
however,  that  it  is  becoming  more  intelligent,  and  that  it  will  accord- 
ingly improve  in  the  chief  points  which  characterise  good  reading. 
The  addition  of  explanation  to  the  essentials  for  a pass  in  the  subject 
was  decidedly  a step  in  the  right  direction.  As  to  the  benefit  of  the 
change  much  will  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  means  adopted  to  meet 
the  new  programme.  If  the  senior  pupils  arc  induced  to  prepare  daily 
the  explanation  of  a page  or  half  a page  of  their  Readers  by  means  of  a 
dictionary  the  gain  will  be  great.  But  if  these  pupils  are  recpiired 
merely  to  disfigure,  as  they  frequently  do,  the  pages  of  the  books  with 
notes  on  the  meanings,  there  will  he  little  appreciable  effect ; the  device 
is  nothing  more  than  a provision  for  prompting,  and  has  the  same 
effects.  In  schools  where  the  principal  teacher  is  unassisted  a very 
objectionable  method  of  conducting  the  lessons  is  too  generally  observ- 
able, viz.  : allowing  a certain  number  of  individual  pupils  from  each 
draft  of  a division  to  read  simultaneously,  and  so  loud  as  to  be  heard 
by  the  teacher  who  is  usually  employed  in  the  other  division.  The 
lesson  proceeds  & la  Dutch  concert,  and  is  sustained  until  the  pupils 
grow  weary  of  reading.  As  I remarked  in  a former  report,  the  reading 
programme  is  a heavy  one,  and  the  fact  may  account  for  the  adoption  of 
objectionable  expedients  in  the  endeavour  to  satisfy  it 

Poetry  is  very  indifferently  prepared  and  repeated  in  all  classes. 
Indistinctness  and  inaccuracy  are  universal  and  incurable  faults. 

Writing.  Penmanship  is  carefully  supervised  by  a large  proportion  of  the 
teachers,  and  a good  style  of  writing  is  prevalent.  It  is  a subject, 
however,  that,  despite  its  importance,  is  ever  showing  a tendency  to 
decline,  and  to  insure  the  continuance  of  a decent  standard  constant 
inspection  of  the  copy-books  and  exercises  is  necessary.  Relief  from 
this  duty  of  close  watching  can  be  had  only  when  excellence  in  the 
subject  is  fully  rewarded.  The  use  of  engraved  head-lines  has  destroyed 
much  of  the  interest  formerly  taken  in  penmanship.  Letter-writing  is 
very  well  taught  in  senior  fifth  and  sixth  classes.  The  proper  uso  of 
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the  full  stop  is  not  now  taught  in  junior  fifth,  and  tho  omission  of  it 
gives  the  letter  a very  crude  appearance.  Tlie  written  work  of  the  Educatioji. 
older  pupils  receives,  as  a rule,  clue  attention,  and  a good  supply  of  — 
exercises  is  in  variably  shown  by  the  pupils  at  the  yearly  examinations,  ft' Glade, 

Arithmetic  is,  in  the  junior  division,  generally  satisfactory.  The  ffspjctor 
infants  receive  more  practice  in  ball -frame  exercises,  and  an  intelligent  ^ al' 
knowledge  of  the  elementary  tables  is  still  shown  in  the  other  classes.  — ’ 

Long  division  is  latterly  anything  but  a strong  point  in  third  class.  It  Arithmetic, 
is  a somewhat  difficult  rule,  is  not  now  essential  for  a No.  1 pass,  and  is 
not  indispensable  till  we  come  to  the  rule  of  three  in  fifth  class. 

Hence,  perhaps,  its  neglect.  The  beaten.  tracks  arc  still  followed  in  the 
senior  classes.  Cards  arc  everything  and  everywhere,  and  much  of  the 
school  and  home  hours  is  absorbed  in  the  drawing  out  of  laboured 
calculations.  The  reasons  of  the  processes  do  not  yet  receive  proper 
attention,  and  the  utility  of  tho  long  course  for  senior  scholars  is 
therefore  very  questionable.  A course  of  mensuration  would  be  more 
useful,  for  at  least  the  highest  class.  Mental  arithmetic  is  still  in  the 
background.  The  clever  pupils  calculate  very  well,  but  the  great 
majority  either  remain  silent  when  questioned  or  plod  very  slowly 
through  the  calculations. 

Oral  single-word  spelling  has  deteriorated  in  the  lower  classes.  The  Spoiling, 
change  does  not,  perhaps,  indicate  a serious  loss  : spelling  being  now 
rightly  regarded  so  much  a matter  of  the  eye,  and  writing  the  moat 
effective  way  of  teaching  it.  Accustomed  os  they  arc  to  transcribe  and 
copy,  the  first  and  second  classes  would  he  quite  equal  to  writing  from 
dictation  an  easy  sentence,  and  oral  phrase  spelling  could  to  some 
extent  be-  superseded.  Tn  the  written  dictation  passages  of  the  higher 
classes  tin:  orthography  is  usually  more  correct  than  in  the  composition 
exercises. 

Grammar  has  suffered  little  from  the  adverse  criticism  it  has  Grammar, 
recently  met  with.  Parsing  is  better  done  by  the  senior  pupils. 
“Guessing"  is  still  prevalent  in  the  third  and  fourth  classes.  “Some- 
times I do  ” was  the  candid  rejoinder  of  a little  girl  questioned  as  to 
whether  she  guessed  in  parsing : and  she  unconsciously  spoke  for 
thousands  of  her  class  members.  The  first  introduction  to  the  subject, 
so  very  important,  is  seldom  effected  on  sound  didactic  principles.  A 
small  text-book  in  composition,  in  which  tho  rules  of  grammar  would  be 
gradually  introduced  and  applied  in  suitable  exercises,  something  after 
the  idea  of  “Smith’s  Principal  Latiua  or  Gneca ” would  be  very  useful. 

As  frequently  pointed  out,  the  purely  scientific  course  of  grammar  given 
ill  our  schools  has  little  practical  result. 

Geography,  as  it  is  taught,  is  fairly  satisfactory.  It  is  still  very  Geography, 
difficult  to  counteract  the  tendency  to  confine  the  teaching  tomeremap- 
poiuting,  and  to  hunting  after  names  mentioned  in  text-book  lists. 
Map-drawing  has  gone  out. 

Theoretical  agriculture  is  taught  with  varying  results.  In  a few  Agriculture 
places  the  subject  is  taught  as  intelligently  as  it  can  ho  from  text-books ; 
more  generally  the  teaching  is  mechanical,  perfunctory,  and  indeed 
intermittent.  Provision  is  nowhere  made  for  instruction  by  the 
method  of  object  lessons.  This  is  to  he  regretted.  School  gardens 
would  he.  useful  auxiliaries  as  supplying  materials  for  the  lessons 
aud  the  specimens  of  agricultural  products  such  as  I have  referred  to 
in  lust  report  could  also  be  turned  to  good  account.  This  kind  of 
teaching  would  be  a compromise  between  practical  training  on  farms  and 
gardens  (which  is  impossible,  T hold,  in  connection  with  elementary 
schools),  and  learning  by  rote  certain  passages  of  a text-book,  which  is 
useless. 
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Reports  on  Needlework  as  a rule  receives  very  ample,  I shall  not  say  too  much 
Education?^  supervision  and  attention.  The  programme  is  very  thoroughly  taught! 

— and  the  proficiency  attained  in  the  schools  is  satisfactory.  An  abun 
fcLfc  dance  of  finished  garments  is  invariably  exhibited  at  the  results 

District  inspection  ; and  the  pupils  of  workraistresses  who  are  generally  dress- 

lector.  mt|kerSj  ar0  fairly  expert  at  “ cutting  out.”  The  time  given  to 

Donegal.  neClueWork  in  the  junior  division  is  considered  rather  long,  one!  there 

Needle-  is  often  observable  a disposition  to  evade  the  time-table  arrangement 
work*  in  places  where  the  instruction  is  given  by  a literary  teacher. 

Drawing.  Freehand  drawing  is  taken  up  in  a few  schools;  neither  mechanical 
nor  model  drawing  is  attempted.  It  is  probable  that  the  difficulty  of 
providing  a suitable  set  of  instruments  for  each  pupil  has  hitherto  stood 
in  the  way  of  mechanical  drawing.  This  most  useful  section  of  tho 
subject  has  scarcely  obtained  an  entrance  into  our  schools,  and  its 
chances  of  gaining  a position  in  our  curriculum  are  certainly  not 
increased  by  11  le  recent  issue  of  a specially  attractive  series  of  free- 
hand drawing-books.  I frequently  recommend  teachers  to  read  some 
of  the  excellent  hand-books  on  drawing  and  the  methods  of  teaching  it. 
These  works,  us  a rule,  give  valuable  information  on  the  nature  rad 
province  of  each  section ; the  materials  required  for,  and  the  mast 
approved  ways  of,  conducting  tho  lessons  on  drawing. 

Vocal  Vocal  music  is  well  taught  in  a small  number  of  schools.  The  Tonic 

rauilc*  Sol-fa  system  was  introduced  fiomo  years  ago,  but  it  was  afterwards 
given  up  and  Ilullah  still  “holds  the  field  ” 

Cookery,  A practical  cookery  class  is  ably  conducted  at  the  Ballysbannon 
Ac*  Convent  National  School ; and  instruction  in  poultry  management  is 

practically  and  very  thoroughly  carried  out  at  Bnndornn  Convent. 

Other  Book-keeping,  geometry,  &cM  algebra,  Latin,  physical  geography, 

branches,  French  and  instrumental  music  are  branches  to  be  met  with  from  year 
to  year  in  the  same  schools. 

Tho  children  invariably  come  up  to  the  examinations  in  creditable 
condition— neat,  clean,  and  in  best  attire.  On  such  occasions  they 
never  intentionally  create  any  unpleasantness.  Trouble  I sometimes 
experience  where  the  discipline  is  defective,  or  where  the  formalities  of 
an  examination  have  had  no  previous  consideration ; but  on  the  whole 
the  demeanour  of  the  little  examinees  is  very  pleasing,  and  there  are 
very  few  places  in  which  the  vast  hulk  of  them  could  not  be  charao- 
tensed  as  good  children  par  excellence.  Mixed  schools,  i.e.,  those 
attended  by  both  boys  and  girls,  arc  a feature  of  the  district.  The 
arrangement  1ms  at  least  one  grand  advantage — that  the  presence  of 
the  little  girls  1ms  a refining  influence  on  the  boys,  and  the  former  are 
also  gainers  from  the  greater  intellectual  life  and  energy  of  the  place. 

I am  glad  to  notice  that  “ recreation  ” finds  almost  everywhere  a place 
amongst  the  provisions  of  the  time-table.  School  life  may  be  free  from 
many  of  the  discomforts  it  had  in  the  past ; but  it  hus  still  its  long 
hours  of  restraint,  of  mental  work,  and  of  gradual  physical  relaxation. 
Recreation,  in  contributing  to  assuage  these  unavoidable  conditions,  has 
a double  claim  to  adoption  as  being  expedient  and  humane. 


To 


I am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

P.  M'Gladb, 
District  inspector. 


The  Secretaries,  <kc.,  <fcc. 
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Imports  on 
the  State  of 
Education. 


Mr.  J.  CHAMBERS,  B.A.,  District  Inspector. 

Strabane,  January , 1808. 


Mr.  J. 
Chambers, 
j 3.A., 
District 
Inspector. 


Gentlemen, — Tit  accordance  with  the  instructions  contained  in  your  ra_^e* 
letter  of  tlic  30bh  November,  1S97,  1 beg  to  submit  to  you  my  first 
General  Report  on  the  district  which  has  Strabane  for  its  official  centre. 

This  district  comprises  the  north  and  north-west  of  Tyrone,  the  east  Th«  district, 
of  Donegal,  and  a small  portion  of  the  north  of  Fermanagh,  and  includes 
the  towns  of  Strabane,  Lifford,  New  tow  ns  to  war  1,  Castlederg,  Bally- 
bofey,  and  StranorJar,  and  the  villages  of  Convoy,  Gortin,  iJlu inbridge, 

Ederney  and  Castlefin. 

A great  part  of  the  district  is  mountainous,  but  it  also  contains  some 
very  fertile,  highly  cultivated  land.  As  is  the  case  in  other  rural  dis- 
tricts, the  chief  industry  of  the  people  is  agriculture,  but  great  numbers 
of  the  people  find  employment  in  nulls  and  factories.  Shirt-making 
and  the  making  of  fine  underclothing,  which  are  practised  over  the 
greater  portion,  of  the  district  as  cottage  industries,  afford  ample 
employment  for  the  female  portion  of  the  population,  so  that  poverty, 
such  as  is  common  in  many  parts  of  the  West  of  Ireland,  is  unknown  in 
this  district. 


When  I took  charge  of  the  district  on  the  1st  November,  1895,  there  Schools 
were  154  schools  in  operation.  Since  that  date  two  of  these  schools 
have  reused  to  exist.  One  school,  which  was  temporarily  closed,  has 
been  re-opened,  and  one,  which  was  formerly  in  connection  with  the 
Church  Education  Society,  has  been  placed  under  the  National  Hoard, 
so  that  there  arc  still  JOi  schools  in  operation  in  the  district — viz., 


140  Ordinary  Schools. 

3 Model  Schools. 

3 Poor  Law  Union  Schools. 
1 Convent  School. 

1 Industrial  School. 


154 


Of  the  146  ordinary  schools,  23  arc  vested  in  trustees,  27  in  the  Com-  Number  of 
missioners  of  National  Education,  and  104  are  non- vested.  ve&ted 

schools. 

These  schools  are  so  situated  that  no  child  wishing  to  attend  a Distri- 
National  school  has  any  unreasonable  distance  to  walk  ; in  fact,  in  some  bution 
localities  the  schools  are  too  numerous,  wi  th  the  result  that  children  “chooL 
frequently  transfer  their  atteudaucu  from  one  school  to  another  without 
any  sufficient  cause. 

Praiseworthy  efforts  have  recently  been  made  by  the  managers  of  all  New 
denominations  to  provide  the  school-going  population  with  suitable  schoo,!‘ 
schoolhouses.  During  the  past  two  years  seven  new  schoolhouses  have 
been  opened.  Five  of  these  buildings  have  been  erected  with  the 
assistance  of  Government  grants,  while  two  have  been  built  entirely 
from  local  funds.  Two  additional  sclioolliouses  have  just  been  com- 
pleted, but  they  have  not  as  yet  been  opened  for  the  reception  of  pupils 
The  managers  have  not,  however,  confined  their  attention  to  the  build- 
ing of  new  houses,  as  six  schools  which  had  become  too  small  for  the 
attendance  have  been  enlarged  during  the  same  period,  and  a groat  many 
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Rtports  ou  others  repaired.  There  are  still  about  a dozen  schools  that  will  requin 
&Xu“f  to  be  re-built,  and  one  enlarged.  However,  in  the  majority  of  these  cilsci 
— steps  have  already  been  taken  to  raise  the  necessary  funds  for  these  im. 
Chmien,  provemeiibt. 

nn'ri  The  rcma*ninS  selioolhouses  are,  us  a rule,  substantially  built,  but 

Inqwtor.  the  lighting  and  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  several  of  them  are  clefec- 
Strabanc.  tive.  In  very  many  nC  the  older  schools  the  furniture  is  antiquated 
Rome  anc^  hiulty.  The  desks  are  badly  constructed  and  out  of  proportion  to 

defects.  the  dimensions  of  the  schoolroom.  The  schoolroom  is  white-washed  at 

least  once  a year,  as  required  by  the  Board’s  rule,  but  the  tablets,  maps 
<Lrc.,  are  generally  hung  in  a most  irregular  manner,  displaying  neither 
taste  nor  artistic  style.  Except  in  a few  cases  no  attempt  has  been 
made  at  ornamentation  of  the  schoolroom  or  school  premises  by  the  cul- 
tivation of  fiowens,  <fce.,  although  a little  care  and  attention  might  easily 
make  them  patterns  of  neatness  and  tidiness  to  the  children  attending 
the  school. 

Aucudiuico  At  the  end  of  the  past  Results  year  there  were  10,589  pupils  on  the 
of  pupils,  rolls  of  the  schools,  with  an  average  attendance  of  6,395.  Of  those  on 
the  rolls,  7,41 1 were  qualified  to  attend  the  Results  examination.  From 
these  figures  it  n.ay  be  seen  that  (1)  the  average  daily  attendance  was 
a little  over  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  number  on  the  rolls,  and  that  (2) 
nearly  seventy  per  cent,  of  those  on  the  rolls  qualified  for  the  Results 
examination.  Although  these  figures  are  by  no  means  satisfactory, 
they  are  still  more  unsatisfactory  when  the  classification  of  the  pupils 
is  considered,  as  only  thirty  per  cent,  of  those  qualified  for  the  exami- 
nation have  advanced  beyond  Third  Class.  The  only  conclusion  that 
can  be  drawn  from  this  fact  is  that  many  of  the  children  are  withdrawn 
from  school  at  a very  early  age,  and  before  nliey  have  obtained  even  a 
rudimentary  education. 

Compulsory  Stralmue  is  the  only  town  in  this  district  in  which  the  Compulsory 
Education  Education  Act  of  1892  is  in  operation.  In  the  schools  of  this  town 
nearly  sixty-nine  percent,  of  those  on  the  rolls  were  in  daily  attendance, 
and  Beventy-four  per  cent,  qualified  for  the  Results  examination.  As 
the  school-going  population  of  St ra bane  includes  some  of  the  poorest 
children  in  the  district,  these  figures  show  that  by  this  Act,  even  wlieu 
very  mildly  administered,  as  it  is  in  this  town,  the  attendance  at  the 
schools  could  be  materially  increased  without  inflicting  any  unnecessary 
hardship  on  those  on  whom  it  operates. 

Neccij&ry  As  the  parents  in  rural  localities  necessarily  require  their  children  to 
attendance°f  ass’sfc  in  farming  operations  during  the  spring  and  autumn  the 
* ‘ attendance  at  the  schools  at  these  periods  becomes  very  small ; but, 

although  the  children  might  he  expected  to  attend  school  regularly  at 
other  times  of  the  year,  they  are  frequently  kept  at  home  on  the  most 
trivial  excuses,  and  I can  see  no  way  of  remedying  this  unsatisfactory 
state  of  affairs  except  by  the  extension  of  the  Compulsory  Education 
Act  to  the  rural  districts. 

School  f«a.  The  Model  Schools  are  the  only  ones  in  the  district  in  which  school 
fees  are  now  charged ; however,  the  operation  of  the  Free  Education 
Act,  which  might  naturally  have  been  expected  to  increase  the  atteud 
ance  nppears  to  have  hacl  a contrary  effect.  The  parents  appear  to  set 
little  value  on  an  education  for  which  they  have  nothing  to  pay,  and  in 
too  many  instances  they  seud  their  children  to  school  more  out  of  com- 
pliment to  the  teacher  than  to  get  them  educated. 

Teachers.  Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  two  schools  which  are  conducted  by 
the  Bisters  of  Mercy,  the  152  schools  of  the  district  employ  111  male 
and  56  female  teachers. 
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Their  classification  is  as  follows  : — 


— 

Moles. 

Females.  1 

TotaL 

r 

5 

7 

12 

i» 

17 

7 

21 

a 

63 

22 

75 

hi. 

36 

20 

66 

111 

56 
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Strab&ne. 


In  addition  to  these  teachers  there  aro  22  work  mistresses  employed  Clnraifica- 
in  tho  schools  and  55  monitors  who  arc  undergoing  n training  to  become 
teachers.  improving. 

A glance  at  this  table  shows  that  one-third  of  the  teachers  of  the 
district  are  in  the  lowest  class.  The  classification  of  the  teachers  of  the 
district  is,  however,  steadily  improving,  as  may  be  seen  from  tho  fact 
that  there  are  now  36  of  them  in  First  Class,  whoreas  at  the  end  of  1892 
thcro  were  ouly  20  in  that  class.  The  classification  would  ho  still 
higher  were  it  not  that  the  average  attendance  at  67  of  the  schools, 
being  under  35,  would  not  warrant  the  employment  of  First  Class 
teachers  in  them,  hence  as  opportunities  arise  the  teachers  of  these 
small  schools  naturally  seek  employment  in  more  important  schools  in 
other  districts  where  they  eau  obtain  their  class  salary. 

Of  the  teachers  of  the  district  103  have  been  trained  in  one  or  other  Training  of 
of  the  recognised  Training  Colleges,  and  as  managers  seldom  appoint tcachera* 
untrained  teachers  to  fill  vacancies  that  occur  in  their  schools  the 
mimlror  of  such  touchers  is  steadily  diminishing,  so  that  in  a few  years 
I expect  to  find  very  few  untrained  teachers  in  this  district. 

There  are  free  residences  for  the  teachers  of  28  of  tho  schools  of  tlm  Teacher*’ 
district ; tour  residences  have  been  built  by  loans  from  the  Board  of  raddeoc#*. 
Works,  and  applications  have  been  made  for  loans  t.o  build  four  additional 
residences.  I huvo  no  doubt  that  many  more  such  residences  would 
be  provided  for  the  teachers  were  there  a demand  for  them,  but  such 
residences  do  not  appear  popular.  Where  teachers  are  young  and 
unmarried  they  prefer  to  live  in  lodgings,  while  those  with  families 
generally  manage  to  secure  small  farms  with  residences  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  their  schools. 

f he  children  of  this  district  are  naturally  had  readers,  as  they  have  Reading, 
a habit  of  mumbling  their  words  ; they  appear  perfectly  satisfied  if 
they  got  through  a passage  with  mere  verbal  accuracy;  style  and  ex- 
pression, even  in  the  senior  classes,  aro  commonly  wanting.  One  of  the 
greatest  difficulties  the  teachers  have  to  contend  with  is  the  natural 
shyness  of  the  children  and  their  unwillingness  to  speak  out  boldly  and 
distinctly  in  tho  presence  of  strangers.  This  defect  is  very  much  more 
pronounced  in  this  than  in  any  other  district  with  which  I have  become 
acquainted.  Until  recently  very  little  attention  was  given  to  the 
explanation  of  the  words  and  phrases  met  with  in  the  Heading  Books, 
but  since  the  introduction  of  the  rule  which  necessitates  an  Inspector 
taking  this  subject  into  consideration  when  assigning  the  pass  mark  in 
reading  a marked  improvement  has  been  effected. 

Explanation  i«  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  important  although  one  Ernimm- 
of  the  most  dilhcu It  subjects  in  the  education  of  a child,  consequently  bon. 
the  attention  now  given  to  it  marks  a distinct  advance  in  the  education 
of  our  National  schools. 
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Chambers, 
D.A . 
District 
Inspector, 
Str&bane. 

Repetition 
of  poetry. 
Writing. 


Arithmetic, 


Spelling. 


Grammar. 


Poetry  is  repeated  in  a sing-song  monotonous  tone  without  any 
attention  to  either  the  punctuation  or  the  meaning  ; as  at  the  present 
learned  it  is  of  very  little  educational  value. 

Writing  is  on  tho  whole  well  taught.  Engraved  Leadlines  ate 
invariably  used  in  Second  and  higher  classes,  so  that  with  fair  attention 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher  and  a suitable  selection  of  copybooks  there 
is  very  little  difficulty  in  teaching  the  children  who  have  passed 
through  the  junior  classes  to  produce  plain,  legible  writing. 

The  teachers  have  begun  to  see  the  necessity  of  looking  carefully 
after  tho  writing  of  the  Infants  and  First  Class  children,  and  I am  pleased 
to  be  able  to  state  that  in  the  majority  of  the  schools  these  children  are 
now  provided  with  specially  ruled  slates  and  long  pencils,  so  that  they 
have  notliing  to  unlearn  when  they  begin  to  write  on  paper. 

There  arc  few  failures  in  Arithmetic  in  the  junior  classes ; in  tho 
senior  classes,  however,  failures  frequently  occur.  As  a great  many  of 
these  failures  are  due  to  the  mechanical  difficulty  children  experience  in 
working  a question  correctly  on  paper,  I have  frequently  impressed 
upon  teachers  the  necessity  of  exercising  thou*  pupils  on  paper  similar  to 
that  supplied  to  them  at  the  Results  examination. 

Mental  calculations,  such  as  occur  in  ordinary  mercantile  transactions 
do  not  receive  the  attention  they  deserve.  Useful  as  this  part  of  arith- 
metic undoubtedly  is,  it  is  too  frequently  neglected  on  the  grounds 
that  it  docs  not  form  any  part  of  the  pass  mark  at  the  annual  examina- 
tions. 

There  are  very  few  failures  in  Spelling  in  the  First  aud  Second  Classes, 
where  the  pass  marks  arc  assigned  on  the  spelling  of  ihe  words  at  the 
head  of  tho  lessons  ; but  it  is  very  different  m the  Third,  Fourth,  and 
Fifth  Classes,  whore  the  spoiling  is  judged  by  the  pupil’s  ability  to  write 
a passage  from  dictation.  In  these  classes  there  are  more  failures  in 
spelling  than  in  any  other  subject  of  the  Results  programme.  Many  of 
the  teachers  do  not  set  about  teaching  this  subject  properly.  Tho 
dictation  is  not  systematically  corrected,  and  even  where  it  is,  the 
children  are  allowed  to  pass  on  to  their  next  dictation  exercise  without 
giving  any  attention  to  the  words  previously  mis-spelled.  There  are 
few  failures  in  spelling  in  Sixth  Class. 

Grammar  in  Third  Class  is  usually  well  taught;  in  Fourth  Class  the 
children,  especially  in  the  small  schools,  often  attempt  to  parse  syntacti- 
cally, with  disastrous  results.  They  repeat  a rhyme,  and  seldom  wait 
to  think  whether  it  is  right  or  wrong.  This  is  due  to  tho  fact  that  in 
these  schools  all  tho  senior  classes  are  frequently  taught  together.  In 
my  examination  of  this  subject  in  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Classes  I havo 
found  it  necessary  to  adopt  both  the  oral  and  tho  written  test.  It  is 
ludicrous  what  mistakes  in  orthography  children  who  have  only  been 
trained  to  parse  orally  make  when  asked  to  write  out  the  parsing  of  a 
sentence. 


waitin'  The  correct  foim  of  a letter  is  generally  well  understood  by  the  pupils 
of  Fifth  nnd  Sixth  Classes,  but  the  orthography  is  frequently  defective; 
this  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  children  spell  phonetically,  and  as  the 
pronunciation  of  the  words  used  by  them  differs  material ly  from  the 
same  words  when  met  with  in  books,  the  spelling  varies  accordingly. 
Grammatical  mistakes  ulso  occur  very  frequently  in  this  subject, 
especially  the  use  of  “ the”  for  “they,”  using  singular  verbs  in  connec* 
tion  with  plural  nominatives,  etc. 

Geography.  I find  the  Third  Class  pupils  well  acquainted  with  the  leading  features 
of  the  Map  of  the  World.  The  maps  of  Ireland  and  Europe  are  gener- 
ally well  taught  in  Fourth,  and  first  stage  of  Fifth ; but  failures  ip  Fffd), 


I 


I 

f 
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second  stage,  and  Sixth  Classes  are  numerous.  Geography  in  all  classes  JjjJfgJJ.™, 
is  entirely  learned  in  the  schoolroom  ; very  few  of  the  pupils,  even  in  iCducto,,,, 
the  senior  classes,  either  have  atlases,  or  know  how  to  use  them.  Blank  — 
maps  of  Ireland  and  Europe  are  now  to  he  found  in  almost  every  school,  Chamber*. 
and  it  is  curious  that  the  children  arc  often  more  familiar  with  them 
tlmn  with  the  ordinary  maps.  The  glohe  is  frequently  met  with  iu  Impede'. 
schools,  but  the  children  seldom  receive  a lesson  on  it.  ^ sttabane. 

Plain  sewing  and  knitting  receive  considerable  attention,  both  in  Nee^~_ 
schools  conducted  by  female  teacliera,  and  in  those  in  which  either  a work, 
female  assistant  or  a workmistress  is  employed.  The  Industrial  Pro- 
gramme in  Sixth  Class  does  not  find  much  favour  in  this  district,  and 
there  arc  only  a few  schools  in  which  it  is  now  taught.  The  finished 
garments  prescribed  by  the  llefsnlts  Programme  are  invariably  exhibited 
at  the  examination,  but  1 find  that  the  teacher  has  frequently  to  supply 
the  material  for  these  garments.  The  cutting-oul  of  articles  of  under- 
clothing is  often  defective,  oven  in  Sixth  Class. 

In  all  schools  under  male  teachers  Agriculture  is  taught  to  the  boys  Agriculture 
of  the  senior  classes,  while  in  many  mixed  schools  the  girls  are  also 
taught  this  subject. 

Agriculture  does  not,  however,  appear  t.o  be  a popular  subject  with 
either  the  teachers  ortho  pupils,  consequently  the  teaching  of  it  is  sadly 
defective.  The  words  of  the  text-hook  are  rigidly  adhered  to,  and,  as 
long  as  the  questions  can  he  answered  by  the  repetition  of  a phrase  from 
this  hook  the  answers  are  generally  correct,  but  there  is  no  attempt  at 
making  the  subject  practically  useful. 

This  is  the  more  remarkable  as  many  of  the  teachers  have  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  subject,  being  the  owners  of  small  farms. 

There  are  School  hardens  attached  to  fire  schools,  and  ono  school  has  School 
an  Agricultural  Farm  attached.  Ono  of  these  gardens  is  about  to  be  En*'Jen*- 
given  up,  as  l hr  teacher  informs  mo  the  pupils  take  little  interest  in 
practical  cottage  gardening.  In  one  of  these  School  Gardens — viz., 
that  attachrd  to  Dnunheg  National  School,  tlio  instruction  is  all  that 
could  l»e  desired.  The  teacher,  besides  having  a thorough  knowledge  of 
practical  gardening,  lues  the  rare  art  of  inspiring  his  pupils  with  a love 
for  the  subject.  So  successful  is  the  teacher  of  this  school  as  a gardener 
that  at  the  animal  shows  in  Strabane  he  is  able  to  compete  successfully 
with  professional  gardeners.  This  cottage  garden  is  doing  immense 
good  in  the  locality  in  which  it  is  situated. 

Extra  and  optional  subjects  are  taught  to  some  extent  in  this  district.  Extra,  and 
Vocal  Music  is  taught  in  15  schools:  Drawing  in  18;  Algebra  in  31  ; 2ij«c2. 
Geometry  and  Mensuration  in  22;  Bookkeeping  inl5;  Physical  Geography 
in  3 ; and  Domestic  Economy  in  one.  In  the  Strabane  Convent,  which  is 
one  of  the  best  conducted  schools  I have  ever  examined,  the  girls  are 
taught  French,  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  management  of  poultry, 
dairy  management,  use  of  sewing  machine  ami  dressmaking,  cookery  and 
drawing,  with  the  best  results  : this  school  is  an  example  of  what  girls 
may  lx*  taught  by  energetic  and  skilful  teachers. 

Kindergarten  is  taught  in  only  two  schools — the  Strabane  Convent,  Kinder- 
and  the  New  tow  nste  wart  Model  infants'  School.  garten. 

There  is  no  attempt  at.  teaching  experimental  science  subjects  in  any  Experi- 
of  the  schools  of  this  district.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  ns,  with  the  aid  JJJJUJ 
of  inexpensive  apparatus,  skilful  teachers  might  train  their  pupils  iu 
some  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  theso  sciences.  In  addition  to 
the  useful  information  convoyed  by  such  experiments,  they  might 
subsequently  form  suitable  subjects  for  composition  exercises,  and,  by 
1‘ermitting  the  pupils  to  take  part  in  these  experiments,  their  hands 
might  receive  a valuable  training. 
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However  laudable  may  have  been  the  intentions  of  the  founder! 
of  the  Results  System  as  a means  of  improving  the  Nation* 
schools,  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  effects  of  thv 
system  are  detrimental  to  the  true  interests  of  education.  Childre* 
under  it  have  completely  lost  all  self-reliance ; they  now  depend  entirely 
on  their  teacher  to  get  them  through  their  examination.  The  teachers 
also  have  lost  all  independence  in  localities  where  schools  are  numerous, 
hence,  instead  of  exercising  the  necessary  discipline,  children  are 
frequently  petted  and  permitted  to  do  much  ns  they  please.  Instead  of 
developing  the  intelligence  of  the  children  throughout  the  whole  yea,- 
they  are  “crammed  ” with  such  facts  and  figures  during  the  lew  weeks 
immediately  preceding  the  examination  as  will  he  likely  to  got  them  a 
“ pass  mark  ” on  the  day  of  the  examination,  consequently,  I nm  of 
opinion  that  the  time  has  come  when  a radical  change  should  be  effected 
in  this  system. 

Another  important  defect  of  the  Results  System  is  that  too  large  a 
proportion  of  the  teacher’s  salary  is  dependent  on  the  result  of  the 
examination.  By  a classification  of  the  schools  in  accordance  with  their 
educational  value,  and  by  paying  a variable  fco  in  accordance  with  this 
classification  on  the  aveiage  attendance  for  the  year,  many  of  the  faults 
of  the  existing  system  would  be  avoided,  wliilo  there  would  still  remain 
a pecuniary  reward  for  superior  work  done  in  the  school-room.  In 
making  such  a classification  not  only  should  the  answering  of  mere 
matters  of  fact  l>e  considered,  hut  discipline,  development  of  intelligence 
of  the  children  and  the  educational  effect  of  the  school-room  and  school 
premises  should  be  taken  into  account.  The  school  programme  should 
also  be  made  more  elastic  so  that  teachers  might  be  able  to  select  sub- 
jects suitable  to  the  children  of  the  locality  in  which  their  schools  are 
situated. 

Under  the  present  Results  System  too  much  of  an  inspector's  time  is 
occupied  in  mere  examination , to  the  exclusion  of  his  mom  important 
duties  of  inspection.  While  class  examination  might  be  substituted  for 
individual  examination  in  large  schools  under  this  new  system,  the 
latter  would  still  be  necessary  in  small  schools ; hut  such  individual 
examinations  need  not  occur  so  frequently  as  at  present. 

In  rural  districts  the  Results  System  works  unfairly  to  the  teachers. 
Owing  to  the  great  amount  of  work  an  Inspector  has  to  do,  ho  is  com- 
pelled to  hold  Results  examinations  in  almost  every  month  of  the  year, 
and,  although,  it  is  well  known  that  some  months  lire  as  unfavourable 
for  such  examinations  as  others  are  favourable,  the  teachers  in  both 
cases  are  expected  to  have  their  pupils  equally  well  prepared  for  the 
examination. 

In  conclusion,  T am  pleased  to  be  able  to  state  that  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, the  managers  of  nil  denominations,  clerical  and  lay,  take  great 
interest  in  their  schools  ; they  attend  my  examinations  regularly,  even 
at  considerable  personal  inconvenience,  and  evince  the  greatest  interest 
in  the  answering  of  the  children.  I may  also  add  that  I have  always 
found  them  willing  to  adopt  any  suggestions  I have  found  it  necessary 
to  make  for  the  improvement  of  the  schools  under  their  care. 


I am,  Gentlemen,  Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  Chambers,  District  Inspector. 


Secretaries, 

National  Education  Office, 
Dublin. 
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Reports  on 
the  State  ol 
Education. 

M h.  J.  P.  Dalton,  m.A.,  District  Inspector.  ur.j.v. 

Dalton, 

Belfast-,  31st  January,  1898.  ^micSor. 

Ukxti.kmkx, — Tu  compliance  with  your  instructions,  it  Becomes  my 
duty  to  pivst-nt  to  you  for  the  third  time  a general  report  on  the  North  Intro- 
Belfast  District.  1 propose  to  review  the  record  "four  local  school  work  ductor)’- 
during  the  past  two  years,  mid  more  particularly  to  sketch  its  main 
features  for  tin*  year  1 897.  I have  already  discussed,  mure  or  less 
comprehensively,  dm  educational  condition  of  the  district,  in  reports 
which  I was  privileged  to  submit  in  1893  and  1893.  Its  subsequent 
history  hits  been  characterised,  not  so  much  by  novel  incidents  and 
interesting  developments,  as  by  toilsome,  uneventful  plodding  along  the 
old,  well- beaten  paths.  This,  however,  should  not  cause  disappointment ; 
for  it  may  be  said  of  school  districts,  as  the  Florentine  historian  asserted 
of  commonwealths,  that  the  most  fortunate  arc  those  which  have  the. 
least  use  for  annals.  I need  not,  therefore,  travel  over  the  entire  field 
on  this  occasion.  It  will  be  better  that  L should  confine  myself  to  such 
parts  of  it  as  have  already  been  hut  slightly  explored,  ami  to  such  other 
parts  as  may  require,  for  one  reason  or  another,  to  lie  newly  mapped 
and  described. 

The  number  of  schools  in  the  district  is  now  138.  Six  new  schools  schools, 
have  been  added  since  I last  reported.  During  the  same  time  four 
schools  have  been  struck  off  the  rolls,  and  thus  the  net  increase  is 
reduced  to  two.  The  four  schools  from  which  grants  Lave  been  with- 
drawn arc  Castle-street  Convent  school,  and  Castle-street  male  infant 
school  (l  oth  in  Lisburn),  and  Beeehpark  ami  SliKurt  Mill  schools  (both 
in  Belfast).  The  two  former  have  been  amalgamated  with  the  Lisburn 
male  and  female  scIu.m  ils.  The  two  hitter  have  been  suspended  for  reasons 
of  a different  kind. 


This  slight  increase  in  tlio  number  of  schools  is,  however,  not  at  all  Licieasul 
the  measure  of  the  increased  provision  which  lias  beeu  made  for  uecoin- 
niodiitinglhc  school  children  uf  the  district.  During  the  period  with  which  d&tiou. 

I am  dealing  six  important  city  schools  have  been  rebuilt  j and  tins  new 
edifices,  besides  being  superior  in  architecture,  structure,  and  appoint 
monte  to  the  buildings  which  they  have  replaced,  are  able  to  accommo- 
date nearly  double  the  number  of  scholars.  Ten  other  schools  have, 
within  the?  same  two  years,  been  considerably  enlarged.  These  figures 
show  that  j naise worthy  efforts  are  being  made  by  thu  local  managers 
and  bodies  interested  in  education  to  keep  pace  with  the  growing  needs 
"f  the  population  in  regard  to  school  accommodation.  Looking  buck 
over  the  six  years  1 have  been  in  charge  here,  I find  t lmt  altogether 
sixteen  schools  have  been  newly  erected,  ten  schools  have  been  rebuilt-, 
and  Lwcuty-one  schools  have  been  enlarged.  This  is  a respectable  record  ; 
nevertheless,  the  evil  of  over-crowding  is  yet  far  from  being  abolished, 
fbe  district,  moreover,  is  still  disfigured  by  the  existence  i t some  half  a 
dozen  schools  of  such  defective  construction  ami  ill-chosen  situations  that 
they  would  bring  reproach  upon  any  district,  while  they  form  an 
exceptionally  discreditable  contrast  to  the  great  majority  of  the  fine 
M-hool  buildings  which  are  to  be  seen  in  every  part  of  this  city. 

1 
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Append >x  to  RLdy-fonrlh  Report  of  Commissioners  [1897. 


I have  no  doubt  llr.it/  aonm  of  th»ws  unsightly  fabrics  will  disappear 
at  tin  curly  ditto.  Two  of  them,  of  the  most  inferior  type  and  unwhole- 
some siirruuudiugs,  have  been  officially  condemned,  ami  would  have  dis- 
appeared before  now,  were  it  nut  for  (lie  dilliculty  experienced  of  hue 
years  in  obtaining  building  grants.  It  is  very  rarely  that  applications 
are  made  Irom  this  district  for  grunts  to  build  vested  schools.  The 
people  hero  prefer  lion- vested  buildings.  They  lmild  the  schools,  as  it 
i-ule,  out  of  their  own  resources,  atul  it  is  only  now  and  again  they  have 
recourse  even  to  a Government  loan.  The  occasional  applications  for 
grants  should,  I think,  bo  us  favourably  received  us  | onsible,  not  only 
because  of  die  rarity  of  tlie.ir  occurrence,  but  nlso  on  Jiccountof  the  large 
preliminary  expense  which  has  to  be  incurred  here  in  the  purchase  of 
sites.  Applications  are  lief  ore  llin  Commissioners  at  the  present  moment 
for  aid  to  build  vested  schools  intended  to  replace  the  two  unsuitable 
houses  I have  mentioned,  and  for  aid  to  build  two  schools  in  a new 
suburban  situation  where  the  population  is  rapidly  increasing.  I have 
learned  that  it  is  also  in  contemplation  to  put  up  two  vested  schools  in 
another  rising  outskirt  of  the  city,  and  that  the.  business  will  be  taken 
in  bands  ns  simn  as  funds  for  tin*  purpose  are  known  to  lie  available. 
All  the  signs  point  to  a steady  and  regular  increase  in  the  number  of 
schools.  I should  have  said,  perhaps,  that  a new  noil-vested  school 
which  bus  not  yet-  lieen  tnkeu  into  ullicial  connection  was  opened  in  tliu 
city  some  few  months  since.  A precise  return  for  the  district  at 
present  would  give,  therefore,  two  applicant  schools  and  139  schools  in 
actual  operation. 


Of  this  number  all  but  fifteen  are  urban  schools.  The  phenomuual 
growth  of  Belfast  has  recently  necessitated  a considemble  extension  of 
the  municipal  boundary;  and  at  the  northern  side  the  towns  of  Ligoniel 
and  Green  castle,  which,  a few  years  ago,  were  but  humble  country 
Milages,  have  become,  since  the  1st  November  1897,  \ art  and  parcel 
u!  the  wide -branching  city.  The  schools  located  in  these  places,  ns  well 
as  u tew  others  which  are  scattered  at  intervals  between  them — making 
ten  in  all—  were  then  aliNorltcd  into  the  general  body  of  city  schools. 
1 lie  urban  list  also  includes  eleven  schools  in  Lisburn;  the  iiuuibr 
■cm  showing  a reduction  of  two,  us  compared  with  the  number  given  i» 
my  last  report,  in  consequence  of  the  amalgamation  to  which  1 haw 
already  adverted.  The  urban  schools  of  the  district  which  are  actually 
recognized  have  now,  therefore,  reached  the  formidable  total  of  123. 
i He  rural  schools  make  up  rather  less  than  one-ninth  of  the  district  in 
pomt  of  numbers:  if  nu asured  by  attendances  and  the  time  required 
lor  t heir  inspection  they  constitute  little  moreihnn  one- thirtieth.  The 
neighbourhood  of  a monster  city  is  no  boon  to  them.  It  serves  but  tu 
jlwart  and  overshadow  them  at  the  present,  and  in  some  cases,  it  may 
:u  tea,c,'»  to  threaten  their  extinction  in  tlm  future. 


•'o  far,  at  all  events,  there  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  impor- 
, "“v"1  supplying  si  bools  for  the  increasing  population,  which,  I 
n«"  :»ndlv  explain,  rests  altogether  witli  the  people  of  the  place,  is  m 
l a.i„i  i o.  s ing  neglected.  The  duty  is  eagerly  re*  ognised  and  fultilleil, 
> til  in  aiiticipation,  though  of  course  there  is  no  local  body  to  which 
• w speeially  entrusted.  What  is  everybody’s  business  does  not  turn 
T;"'\ '.li,,V!,Hr,,w'c’  t0  1,e-  ««  ^ proverb  affirms,  nolx.dys,  hut  in 
i"  1 *,,;d  fact  to  l»c  jealously  claimed  and  exercised  by  everybody. 
<•»  in  humb.c  walks  of  life  are  found  hero  to  take  a keen  interest  in 
’1S'ni^  au^  to  “spire  to  the  government  of  them.  They 

ss  o make  large  sacrifices  in  defraying  the  necessary  expenses  ; and 
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the  consequent  responsibilities  they  do  not  shrink  from,  though  some-  Reports  on 
times  of  doubtful  qualifications  to  discharge  them  satisfactorily.  It  is  il-jJJJS*  of 
of  great  moment  that  the  foundation  and  direction  of  schools  should  be  **  U'a  l°a 
undertaken  bv  men  who  hold  some  well  recognised  position  in  the  iotai 
coimmmily,  and  arc  fitted  by  their  own  scholastic  training  ami  taster 
to  understand  and  appraise  educational  work.  It  is  only  men  of  this  im^L, 
stan;  1 1 who  cm  co-operate  efficiently  with  the  Com  mission*:  is  n effecting  udfast. 
t ho  beneficent  purpose  in  view,  or  who  cun  command  at  the  hands  of  — 
the  teachers  and  parents  the  respect  and  deference  which  are  necessary 
to  .sustain  their  authority. 

Tt  is,  therefore,  gratifying  to  me  li>  Ik-  able  to  report  tliat  in  the  case  Initiative — 
of  each  and  everyone  of  the  newly-built  schools,  which  have  been  added  by.  wl‘ora 
to  the.  district  during  my  time  here,  the  amplest  guarantees  are  afforded  uk*n‘ 
by  the  social  standing  and  character  of  the  applicants,  both  of  their 
competence  to  talcetlie  initiative  in  a work  of  the  kind, and  of  the  certainty 
that  they  luivc  been  actuated  only  by  motives  of  public  duty.  Eleven 
of  these  schools  were  established  by  clergymen  of  different  religious 
jiersuasions,  acting  on  behalf  of  their  congregations.  It  may  be  of 
interest,  too,  to  remark  that  the  religions  include  tine©  denominations, 
vi/..,  the  Baptist,  the  Moravian,  and  the  Congregationalist,  which  had 
not  previously  come  into  direct  contact  with  the  National  Board  iu 
this  district.  Two  of  the  schools  were  erected  by  a gentlemau  who 
owns  an  extensive  factory  and  is  a large  employer  of  labour ; his 
praiseworthy  object  being  to  give  bus  operatives  the  best  possible 
facilities  for  the  schooling  ol  their  children.  The*  three  remaining 
s.  hools  were  built  under  trusts  which  have  been  legally  constituted  for 
the  administration  of  certain  bequests  anil  endowments  intended  for  the 
promotion  of  National  education.  These  schools  are  :dl  capably 
managed  in  the  public  interest;  and  in  no  case  could  their  inception 
he  suspected  of  harbouring  any  unworthy  design  to  provide  a species 
of  beuctico  for  some  particular  teacher.  This  is  matter  for  satisfaction  ; 
the  more  so,  as  the  apprehension  is  not  unknown  to  us  here  that  some 
there  are  who  I.  •ring  to  the  founding  and  the  teaching  of  schools  the 
same  order  of  ideas  and  feelings  with  which  people  embark  on  a 
commercial  speculation,  ami  whose  study  of  the  Commissioners’  Rules, 

•m  the  subject  of  school  ownership,  is  not  always  directed  by  a spirit  of 
loyal  and  honourable  acceptance. 

It  may  be  as  well,  perhaps,  that  I should  give  at  this  point  some  Mai.ag*re. 
account  ot  the  managers  as  a body.  They  belong  for  the  most  part 
to  the  two  categories  just  noticed,  viz.,  clergymen  and  gentlemen 
who  preside  over  factories  or  huge  busmans  firms.  Excluding  seven 
Indy  managers,  the  following  table  will  show  their  composition  in 
respect  of  religious  denominations  : — 


Manawrs. 

ICC.  | 

k.u.  | n-cK. 

Mi-lli. 

i Ti»i  Uunyri-1 
tarViin. 

1 1 

Mor- 

avian. 

| Total. 

Clerical,  . 

• I * 

_ U ' 22  1 

5 

, ! . 1 , 

1 

• * ! 

57 

L,S'  • • 

•1  0 

3 

i 

i 

17 

Total. 

12  ! 

18  Si 

8 

2 1 : ■ 

1 

t 

7J 

Uf  the  seven  ladies,  not  included  in  this  list,  three  arc  Roman 
Catholics  and  manage  convent  schools,  one  in  of  the  Established 

I 2 
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Church,  two  arc  Presbyter  inn*,  ami  one  a Unitarian.  The  distribution 
of  the  schools,  as  regards  management,  among  the  different  religious 
bodies  stands  thus  : — 


— 1 ** 1 

R.U. 

: Pro*. 

Moth.  1 

Olhers.j  Torn], 

Number  of  Mnnncer*.  I 15 

10 

1 “ 

8 1 

0 | El 

Number  ol  Schools 

uudur  JInungeiucnL  20 

27 

US 

0 

in  i:is 

There  are  several  local  denominations  which  ore  not  yet  represented 
in  tluj  managerial  body  of  the  district,  but  most  of  them  appear  co  set 
store  on  the  possession  of  a school  under  their  own  supervision,  and 
are  only  prevented  from  realising  tbeir  wish  bv  the  lack  of  numbers 
or  of  concentration  in  tlieir  membership. 

Rtlieious  In  the  schools  controlled  by  the  leading  denominations  provision  is 

telling.  made,  ^ a rulc,  for  distinctive  religious  teaching.  The  minor  churches 
do  not  show  the  sumo  anxiety  to  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege; 
nor  have  they  the  same  means  of  doing  so,  owing  to  llie  difficulty  of 
obtaining  teachers  of  their  own  persuasions.  \et  they  are  being 
drawn  one  by  one  into  participation  in  our  school  system,  mainly,  I 
think,  through  their  admiration  for  the  educational  benefits  which  it  iu 
dispensing,  and  tlieir  desire  to  associate  themselves  in  the  work  of 
further  extending  it. 

■School  The  government  of  the  schools  presents  all  the  varieties  of  constitution 

government,  contemplated  in  the  official  regulations.  We  have  schools  in  charge  of 
a single  manager,  and  here  as  elsewhere  these  schools  are  in  the  great 
majority.  We  have,  besides,  several  schools  under  the  joint  control  of 
a patron  and  a local  manager.  The  patron  is  sometimes  an  individual, 
and  sotuetimes  takes  ihe  form  of  a school  committee.  The  individu.il 
patrons  are  not  numerous.  I hardly  over  find  one  of  them  to  intervene 
in  the  affairs  of  the  school,  except  when  the  managership  becomes 
vacant,  or  perhaps  occasionally  when  his  assistance  is  solicited  to  put 
the  building  i„  repair.  T may,  theiefore,  dismiss  the  individual 
patrons  without  further  remark,  contenting  myself  with  merely  nuliu" 
their  presence  amongst  uh. 


committees.  ScJlo°*  committees  more  frequently  attract  attention.  Their 

activity,  however,  is  inclined  to  he  spasmodic.  A committee  of  which, 
pot  taps,  nothing  had  been  heard  for  years  will  sometimes  he  awakened 
to  a fresh  outburst  of  energy  by  some  local  matter  which  it  chooses 
to  make  an  object  of  ci  utemion ; and  then  nfter  a season  or  two 
will  as  suddenly  lapse  into  obscurity  again.  The  schools  which  are 
registered  as  being  under  the  government  of  committees  number 
vs i n a-  ve  in  all.  But  several  of  these  bodies  appear  to  have  allowed 
im  functions  to  fall  into  abeyance,  and  it  is  sometimes  difficult 
say  m n particular  case  whether  the  committee  is,  de  facto,  m 
existence  ur  not.  It  is  probable  that  though  a committee  may  to 
prnetjciiiiv  inoperative  now,  if  a question  of  prerogative  were  to  aiw 
1 as  t io  appointment  of  a manager,  it  would  soon  take  measures 
to  its  vitality  and  its  authority. 

co2tee»  f “Vi  ,-v.  l"3'  experience  of  school  committees  to  think  that, 
1 "“duiuous  work,  they  arc  most  efficient  when  their  con* 
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stitution  conforms  to  two  conditions  : in  the  first  place,  the  number 
of  iinonU'is  should  not  be  largo,  should  not,  in  fact,  exceed  four  or  live ; 
and.  secondly,  eligibility  for  membership  should  presuppose  somewhat  ^ 

•inil.ir  qualification  i I t those  which  tire  expected  to  be  possessed  by  ifHtJn,  * 
maimers.  I tun  hound  to  testify,  however,  that  in  three  notable 
instances  in  the  district  largo  committees  do  highly  meritorious  work  Trinket, ir. 
in  n manner  that  bus  always  commanded  my  admiration.  The  Belfast, 
committee  t in  question  arc  associations  of  charitable  ladies,  who  devote  . 
u great  deal  of  time  ami  labour  to  in  iking  school  life  bright  and  happy  j.H^1 
lor  tin*  neglected  children  who  are  the  special  object  of  their  care. 

There  nre  three  schools  managed  by  committees  of  this  kind,  two  ill 
Belfast,  and  one  in  Lisburn.  They  are  really  ot’  the  type  known  as 
c.iggc  l schools.  The  pupils  are,  lor  the  most  part,  poor  waifs  and 
strays  who  hive  literally  1k*2U  picked  o!f  the  streets.  During  the 
past  four  years  elaborate  legal  appliances  have  been  at  work  for 
driving  juvenile  outcasts  of  this  kind  to  school;  and  though  many 
of  them  are  still  to  be  seen  loitering  about,  none  of  them  can  now  grow  up 
absolutely  illiterate.  Hut  1 very  much  doubt  whether  the  law  as  it  stands, 
though  ir  tries  to  do  its  best,  can  really  do  anything  elfectual  to  rescue 
these.  children  from  their  miserable  lot.  Pew  people  have  any  ade- 
quate notion  of  the  degraded  forms  which  human  life  assumes  in  the 
slums  of  our  large  towns  and  cities.  For  the  denizens  of  the  gutter  there 
is  In  truth  no  childhood  : none  of  the  innocenc  e and  sympathy  on  which 
childhoo  i should  rep 'so,  none  of  the  joys  and  nUeel  ions  with  which  it 
should  bo  nurtured.  Childhood  for  them  means  nothing  more  than  u bale 
of  years.  The  first  duty  iu  reclaiming  them  is  not  to  dress  out  their 
intellects.  It  is  rat  her  to  search  for  such  broken  springs  ef  humanity 
as  may  still  survive  in  them,  and  to  quicken  these  with  the  currents  of 
a wholes'll n.i and  a moral  life  ; to  kin  lie  the  purer  impuls  es  and  yearnings 
of  their  nature  into  a warmth  that  will  dissolve  tlui  grossness  in 
which  their  hearts  and  feelings  arc  encrusted.  This  is  work  which 
cannot  he  accomplished  by  the  cold  machinery  of  the  law.  It  is 
work  which  calls  for  the  patience,  the  tenderness,  the  love  of 
kind  hearted  mull  and  women.  Many  more  worker.-!  of  the  light  sort 
are  needed  ; and  if  they  were  only  to  be  had,  the  poorer  quarters 
"t  my  district  would  supply  a practically  inexhaustible  field  for  their 
exertions. 

It  would  bounliecoming  of  mo  to  refer  to  the  managers  without  bear-  Managerial 
mg  my  testimony  to  the  aid  and  encouragement  which  I have  con-  My. 
stinlly  received  Irom  them  iu  the  discharge  of  my  duties  during  the 
past  six  years.  It  is  little  tc  sty  that  my  relations  with  them  are  of 
an  entirely  cordial  character  ; it  would  l»e  my  own  fault  if  this  were 
«»"t  so.  There  is  scarcely  a manager  in  the  district  from  whom  I have 
Ji  «t  had  immistukeabh  proofs  id  confidence  : and  I do  not  think  there 
is  mu;  who  has  Meriunsly  questioned  my  olficial  judgments  and  recoin 
|'i,,n ’.ations,  or  shown  un  willingness  to  give  them  el  feet.  The  greater 
iniuhiT  of  the  managers  of  the  district  arc,  undoubtedly,  models  of 
wlut  gentlemen  charge  l with  such  important  rcspi  uni  I »i!  i ties  should 
1'*'.  Of  a sum! I minority  of  the  n,  however,  I am  bound  to  say  that 
u»"ir  presence  and  usefulness  are  so  little  felt  iu  the  schools  that  one 
ft  ton  wonders  for  what  purpose  they  ever  became  managers  ut  all.  1 
liive  reason  to  fear  Unit,  iu  some  eases,  their  functions  are  usurped  by 
die  principal  teachers,  even  to  the  extent  of  regulating  the  dismissal 
led  iocs  of  the  assistants.  With  this  npproliension  before  my  mind  1 
'"•uinoL  forbear  from  emphasising  again  the  opinion  which  I have  already 
• v. pressed,  that  very  much  depends  on  obtaining  'ne  services  of  men  of 
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Statistics 
of  pupiU 


Compulsion 


A peculi- 
arity of  ilia 
ilistiict. 


recognised  jKwition  and  reputation  as  managers  of  sill  newly  opened 
schools ; that  in  farct  these  qualifications  furnish  the  only  guarantees 
on  which  any  reliance  can  be  placed  that  the  responsible  privileges 
and  trusts  of  the  office  will  not  Ik?  abused. 

Tho  schools  supply  education  to  upwards  of  25,000  childien.  A few 
figures  on  this  point  will  be  of  interest;  ami  1 select  the  following, 
as  among  the  more  instructive,  from  the  summaries  of  tho  Results 
Statistics  which  T have  compiled  for  the  year  1897  : — 


Sex  of  pupils. 

(a.) 

Number  or 
pupils  on  Roll* 
nt  the  close  of 
ResnUs  Periods 

<M 

Number 
quail  lied  Tor 
hxaniinatioTi. 

<«•-.) 

Average 

attendance. 

Male : 

12,312 

9.208 

9.211-8 

Female,  . . « 

12,602 

9,114 

8,7584 

Total, 

21,911 

1 

18,442 

17,970-2 

The  population  of  the  district  is  not  readily  ascertainable.  I can 
only  estimate  it  by  approximation  ; but  I am  inclined  to  think  it  would 
he  little,  if  anything,  short  of  150,000.  The  Belfast  portion  of  the 
distinct  alone  has  a population  of  probably  over  120,000;  Lisburn  and 
its  suburbs  would  furnish  close  on  20,000  ; and  tho  population  of  the 
country  area  would  be  rather  less  than  10;000.  Taking  round  numbers 
1 may  set  down  24,000  as  about  tho  number  of  children  educated  in 
the  urban  schools,  and  the  odd  nine  or  ten  hundred  as  the  number 
educated  in  the  rural  schools.  Jn  the  towns  a considerable  number 
of  children  of  tho  school-going  age  would,  doubtless,  be  enrolled  in 
intermediate  and  private  schools  ; yet  they  must  hear  only  a slight  ratio 
to  the  numbers  on  the  registers  of  the  National  schools,  for  the  figures 
cited  above  conic  pretty  near  the  full  proportion  allowable  in  determining 
the  school-going  ns  compared  with  the  aggregate  population. 

1 here  can  bo  no  question,  so  far  as  Belfast  and  Lisburn  are  concerned, 
that  the  children  who  should  be  at  school  are  at  school,  at  least  to  the 
extent . of  having  their  names  on  the  school  registers.  Compulsion, 
which  is  legally  enforced  in  both  municipalities,  accomplishes  this  much 
at  least ; though  some  who  are  well  qualified  to  form  an  opinion  would 
say  that  it  accomplishes  little  more.  In  the  country,  however,  them 
is  no  such  guarantee  ; uud  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  returns  from 
the  country  schools  would  leave  an  appreciable  percentage  of  the 
children  within  the  school-going  limits  of  age  quite  unaccounted  for. 
I have  so  little  to  do  with  rural  schools  that  I would  hardly  he 
warranted  in  taking  up  time  by  dwelling  at  any  length  on  their  special 
needs  and  difficulties ; but  us  1 happen  to  have  mentioned  them  in 
this  connection,  1 must  add  that  it  is  painful  to  hear  the  complaints 
which  constantly  proceed  from  them— complaints  for  which  there  is 
mt  too  much  foundation  in  fact — about  the  mischief  wrought  to  tb® 
educational  progress  of  the  pupils,  ancl  the  paralysis  inflicted  on  every 
essay  of  the  teachers,  by  irregular  and  intermittent  attendance. 

lletnrning  for  a moment  to  the  table  given  in  a previous  paragraph, 
would  wish  also  to  direct  attention  to  the  totals  which  are  found  iu 
columns  ( b ) and  (c).  The  number  qualified  for  examination,  it  will  be 
uoticed,  exceeds  the  average  attendance  by  less  than  3 per  cent. 
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Ordinarily  this  |>crcentuge  is  much  higher.  Tu  the  average  ruin] 
district  it  would  probably  roach  10  or  :10  per  cent.  The  close  agree*  j.yll‘CJltj0Bn0 
incut  ot  the  two  ligurcs  is  a peculiarity  of  this  district.  The  causes  ^ 

" hieli  produce  this  agreement  are  distinctly  local  ; and  a litief  luvnuut 

"f  lie  . -it  will  In-  iiuite  lH-rliiient  to  the  subject  in  hand.  Not  only  so,  , 

i . , , , . ! , 1 , , . ■'  , T i nixtfu'i 

but  Ilie  subject  might  set  upgnml  claims  to  more  space  than  I .mii  alloru  luApcetor. 
to  give  it  : for  the  eourse  of  the  discussion  would  bring  us  face  to  face  iklfagt. 
with  several  of  the  conditions  of  life  of  our  working  imputation  which 
act  ami  react,  sometimes  beneficially,  of  toner  hurtfully,  on  the  school- 
work  of  the  district. 

The  number  of  pupils  who  qualify  for  examination  is  generally  How 
higher  than  the  number  in  average  attendance,  inasmuch  as  the  number  explained, 
of  school  days  which  determines  eligibility  for  examination  is  lower 
than  the  number  of  days  which  represents  the  average  annual  attendance 
}>or  scholar.  In  this  district  attendance  is  more  constant  and  regular 
than  elsewhere.  The  average  number  of  attendances  for  all  scholars 
should,  therefore,  be  comparatively  high.  The  qualifying  number  of 
attendances  is  also  lower  than  elsewhere,  owing  to  the  appreciable 
admixture  of  half-time  pupils,  some  of  whom  qualify  on  eighty 
attendances,  and  some  even  on  sixty-six.  These  considerations  should 
prepare  us  rather  for  a wider  divergence  than  usual  in  our  figures, 
and  not  for  tho  close  approximation  which  is  actually  brought 
out  in  experience.  The  explanation  o(  the  matter  is  found 
in  two  sources  of  drain  which  arc  constantly  operating  to  reduce  tin* 
number  of  scholars  on  tho  examination  list.  A large  section  of  our 
people  are  always  moving  about  from  place  to  place.  Strange  as  it 
may  appear,  a factory  imputation,  swarming  together  in  myriads  mound 
a great  industrial  centre,  reproduce  m their  habits  many  of  the 
characteristics  of  a primitive  pastoral  people.  Their  tendencies,  at 
least  in  the  lower  grades,  art*  equally  migratory.  They  are  sometimes 
set  in  motion  by  the  bettor  prospects  of  the  new  settlement,  sometimes 
by  the  less  worthy  motive  of  escaping  from  their  legal  obligations 
in  the  old.  Over  and  over  again,  l have  seen  children  sent  Ibr  on 
tlio  morning  of  an  examination,  mid  heard  word  brought  hack  that 
the  house  was  closed,  and  the  family  departed,  no  one  knew 
where. 

Owing  to  the  unsettled  abodes  of  the  parents,  and  the  state  of  flux  pulti,er 
and  rcliux  which  murks  tho  habits  of  a large  section  of  the  population,  reasons, 
it  often  happens,  that,  for  a whole  year  or  two,  children  will  not  he 
left  stationary  long  enough  to  qualify  for  examination  in  any  school. 

In  other  instances  tho  child reu  will  * have  attended  for  the  requisite 
number  of  days,  perhaps  in  two  schools  daring  l lie  same  year,  but  will 
have  forfeited  in  one  or  both  the  right  of  enrolment  at  the  end  of  the 
results  period,  and,  bv  consequence,  the  privilege*  of  lining  examined. 

In  either  event  gaps  are  made  in  the  school  life  of  the  children,  and  the 
t-adiers  lind  that  their  own  remuneration  iu  results  fees*  is  mi  nssel 
which  cannot  he  realised. 

Again,  I frequently  notice,  on  turning  over  the  loll  book  of  si  school,  hfcpruei* 
Ihnt  a cor.sidenible  number  of  childien  who  make  the  prescribed 
id  tendances  in  the  early  or  middle  portion  of  the  results  period,  are  r un’ 
withdrawn  from  school  altogether  before  its  close.  Every  where  around 
me,  indeed,  I see  numerous  and  well-marked  indications  that  the 
eagerness  to  run  away  from  school  is  growing  in  intensity  year  by 
year.  A teacher  may  begin  his  year’s  work  with  good  sized  Filth  ami 
•Sixth  classes,  hut  by  tho  end  of  the  year  the  classes  will  probably  have 
dwindled  to  one-half  or  one-third  of  their  original  dimensions.  Work 
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nmlei*  Kucli  eireumstnncfls  is  not  inspiriting.  Tim  teacher  is  curtailed 
of  Ins  own  reward  ; and  the  toil  ami  trouble  which  lie  expends  on  his 
scholars  never  attain  their  full  fruition.  The  hurry  to  escape  from 
school  bids  fair  to  become  a positive  evil,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  fraught 
with  serious  danger  to  tin*  welfare  of  the  rising  generation.  Instead  of 
acting  as  a chock,  compulsion  is  really  but  intensifying  the  mischief. 
The  "Factory  Act  and  the  Compulsory  Attendance  Act  enjoin  attendance 
at  school  np  to  a specified  age.  They  are  actually  interpreted  in  many 
cases  as  if  they  prohibited  attendance  after  that  age  has  been  reached. 
The  parents  of  the  children  know  the  exact  day  and  hour  when 
the  law  will  have  to  relax  its  vigilance ; and  it  almost  looks 
as  if  they  were  watching  the  hand  of  the  clock  lest  a minute  should 
l>e  lost  in  freeing  their  hapless  children  from  the  thraldom  of  the 
school. 


School  In  rural  schools  a main  anxiety  of  the  teacher  is  to  get  his  pupils  to 
compTJc101  ^‘e  co,1M^enient  clays.  Tlie  trouble  here  is  of 

another  kind  : it  is  to  prevent  the  disappearance  from  school  of  those 
who,  through  the  instrumentality  of  compulsion,  may  have  placed  an 
ample  score  of  days  to  their  credit.  If  measures  could  be  taken  to 
secure  this  object  the  district  returns  as  regards  pupils  eligible  for 
examination  ami  pupils  actually  examined  would  show  an  immediate 
increase.  What  is  of  far  more  importance  the  benefits  of  school  life 
would  be  prolonged  a little  for  the  very  class  of  pupils  who  are  most  ill 
need  ot  them,  and  the  weight  of  a depressing  vexation,  which  drives 
many  a man  nearly  to  despair,  would  he  lifted  oil  the  minds  and  energies 
of  the  teachers.  The.  most  practical  way  to  proceed  would,  of  course, 
ho  by  an  amendment  of  the  Compulsory  Act.  A very  slight  addition 
to  its  provisions  should  suflicc  for  dealing  with  the  special  matter  under 
notice.  Tint  questions  larger  and  deeper  are  now  being  brought  plainly 
into  view  by  the  increasing  tendency,  among  industrial  populations,  to 
cut  short  the  period  of  school  preparation  ; and  sooner  or  later 
these  questions  will  have  to  be  considered.  It  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that,  regarded  even  as  a system  of  primary  education,  the 
training  which  the  majority  of  the  people  who  use  the  National 
schools  are  willing  to  receive  as  our  hands  is  sadly  incomplete,  and 
the  duty  of  rounding  and  finishing  it  is  one  that  cannot  be  indelinitely 
postponed. 


Artinn  of 
parents. 


\ f.u  lory 
I » u -v*. in II 


Theiv.  is  nothing  surprising  in  the  fact  that  children  now,  as  nt  all 
tunes,  are  only  too  willing  to  get  away  from  Ihe  bondage,  of  school.  It 
1ms  been  so  m all  ages  ar.rl  climes,  among  all  ranks  and  conditions  of 
men.  But  the  further  fact  that  the  parents  of  to-day  signalise  them- 
selves 1 y 111, hug  am)  abutting  their  children  in  every  fomt  ol  resistance 
tn.lhe  ellorts  ot  the  schoolmaster  is,  to  ntv  mind,  little  short  of  alarming- 
, n Kin  """K  plication  to  tho  very  do'ovs  of  the  people,  and  that  has 
win  nrci.mjdtshcd  here  : jet  if  they  do  not  prize  it  as  a blessing  there 
tlmt  « ,.U.e,  "'1  c r“v  tllen>-  1'  suppose  it  is  a law  of  our  nature 
a*  i.,*™.  [a  ' undervalue  what  we  can  obtain  easily  and  cheaply- 
m ht  rmvv  l l , if,T  '''latWe  tenna,  and  is  the  one  incapable  of 

that  in  hi  hr' m " ’ l ^ “>  at  all  events,  a curious  phenomenon 

W iinST-  t?  hos,i%»  tn  educational  improvement,  arc 
of  thei.es,  e.luc!ah"u,l  'fadS  forra>  in  t,ic  very  presence 

' hid  lit:;  'null  d ’!U‘  ^'*CUK?>  ^°v'Ovcv,  is  somewhat  further  to  seek.  The 
'•  ai  u nt  a manufacturing  population  present  many 
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elements  deserving  of  study  ; and  L think  I may  claim  that  my  portion  Reports  on 

of  Belfast  contains  as  typical  a working  population  as  is  likely  to  be  j5duC.Vt?ouTt 

found  in  any  other  pi  too  whatever.  A good  part  of  my  time  for  the  past  — 

six  years  has  been  spent  in  the  midst  of  thesn  people.  L have  s'*en  much 

of  them  with  my  own  eyes,  and  more.  1 have  learned  irom  por.sous  who 

know  them  intimately.  The  dominating  idea  with  them  is  wags-  Inspector. 

earning.  This  is  tin*  hn-all  and  end-all  of  their  existence.  For  it  they  B.'lfaat. 

wear  themselves  out  in  mills  an  I factories  before  they  reach  middle 

age ; and  to  it,  they  consecrate  their  children.  The  father  is  at  work. 

tiie  mother  is  at  work,  the  sons  and  daughters  before  they  have  half 

matured  in  mind  or  body  are  snatched  away  from  school  and  put  to 

work.  Work  is  waiting  on  every  side  for  all  who  have  hands  to  do 

it,  and  I really  believe  that,  if  it  were  not  for  the  prohibitions  of  the 

law — prohibitions  nevertheless,  which  are  wholly  insufficient  to  ensure 

the  proper  development  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  this  generation — 

children  would  bo  set  to  it  even  sooner  than  they  are  now.  flow,  it 

may  be  asked,  does  all  this  affect  schools  and  school  inspection  ? In  so 

many  different  ways  that  I shrink  from  the  task  of  drawing  them 

out  in  their  full  magnitude  an  1 significance. 

It  is  far,  indeed,  from  iny  intention  to  speak  slightingly  of  devotion  Deterior- 
to  work  when  conceived  in  a worthy  spirit,  or  to  disparage  tin.'  motives  alIon‘ 
of  those  who  live  by,  uot  for,  the  wages  of  their  labour.  I can  contem- 
plate nothing  nobler  than  the  life  of  the  man  or  woman  who  win  their 
bread  by  honourable  toil.  The  duty  of  prep* ring  our  youth  to  live 
su ill  a life,  bravely  and  uncomplainingly,  should  rank  amongst  the 
highest  functions  of  the1  schools.  But  a jewel  will  gain  nothing  in 
lustre  from  a mean  setting ; and  the  most  precious  of  all  jewels,  the 
manly  virtues,  if  not  shielded  from  base  influences,  too  often  become 
transformed  into  the  opposite  vices.  The  boys  and  girls  of  to-day  will 
Ik*  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  to-morrow.  If  we  succeed  in  making 
something  of  them  while  they  uie  with  us,  it  is  well : we  may  hope  to  be 
rewarded  by'  seeing  them  rise  a step  or  two  in  the  scale  of  thinking,  of 
willing  and  of  acting.  But  if  we  fail  in  our  duty  towards  them,  if  we 
do  not  lift  them  from  tlieir  environment  to  whore  they  may  breathe  a 
purer  and  more  invigorating  atmosphere,  they  will  live  in  the  future 
lnurh  the  same  lives  which  their  parents  live  in  the  present.  Their 
ideals  will  ho  no  higher  while  their  achievements  will  probably  be 
haver.  They  will  not  become  more  efficient,  more  happy  or  self- 
respecting.  On  the  contrary,  they  will  deteriorate  in  physique,  in 
mental  power,  in  moral  fibre. 

Hume  idea  must  have  been  formed  by  this  time  of  the  nature  of  the  JeachtrrR- 
materials  on  which  a large  proportion  of  the  teachers  of  this  district 
have  to  work.  I have,  in  previous  reports,  j^iven  my  estimate  of  the 
character  of  their  work,  of  its  effects  and  of  its  limitations.  I need  not 
siy  much  on  this  head  now,  as  a description  of  the  present  state  of  the 
proficiency  would  necessarily,  to  some  extent,  take  the  form  of  a recapi- 
tulation. 1 will  merely  record  my  testimony  that  the  teachers  of  the 
district,  who  make  up,  altogether,  a teaching  force  of  nearly  000  mem- 
bers, continue  to  work  and,  for  the  most  part,  to  work  with  all  their 
might.  Within  the  linos  laid  down  for  them  they  arc  doing  as  much 
as  can  reasonably  be  expected.  T am  obliged  to  base  my  opiuion  of 
thorn  largely' — too  largely,  if  it  could  he  helpcl— on  the  results  of  the 
Annual  examinations  of  tlieir  schools;  and  this  is  a ted  which  the  great 
majority  of  them  undergo  successfully.  There  is  little  or  no  inefficiency 
hi  the  district.  I cannot  conceal  that  I met  a few  eases  during  the 
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past  year  which  presented  some*  suspicious  symptoms  of  that  malady; 

• nil.  in  dcfoivuirc  to  exceptional  circumstances  I considered  it  advisable 
in  most  of  them  to  suspend  .judgment  tor  n while. 

,IVuoliei,snn*,of  con  rue,  nol.nl  ways  proof  against  hliecontrncting  influence 
of  limit*  professional  difficulties,  ami  tho  conditions  under  which  their 
occupation  is  carried  on  hero,  while  in  some  respects  favourable  ure  in 
others  calculated  to  make,  them  suirciulur  too  easily  tho  determination 
to  excel.  Possibly  they  give  way  rather  much  to  despondence  and 
apathy.  At  all  events  their.-,  like  our  own,  is  bub  onlinary  human 

nature,  and  wo  must  not  expect  it  will  always  rise  superior  to  circum- 
stances. Wo  must  sometimes  be  prepared  to  see  them  settling  down 
contentedly  to  n life  of  mediocre  achievement,  unsupported  by  great 
resolves  and  unill unlimited  by  high  aspirations.  Those  of  thorn  who 
arc  inspired  by  a true  conception  of  the  teacher’s  vocation  need  no 
incentives  to  zeal.  Others  require  to  have  their  activities  lanced,  but 
in  talking  measures  to  that  end  if.  behoves  us  to  be  very  careful  last  the 
motives  wo  set  before  thorn  should  serve  but  as  temptations,  and  should 
end  by  dragging  them  down,  in  thought  and  actum,  to  a lower  than 
their  normal  level.  To  pay  a teacher  for  p isses,  as  determined  by  the 
answering  of  his  pupils,  seems  at  first  sight  to  be  a safe  and  wholesome 
stimulus.  It  might  be  so  if  it  did  not  lead,  by  the  irrevocable  law  of 
cause  and  effect,  to  making  passes,  and  not  perfection,  the  chief  goal  of 
his  ambition.  In  educational  doctrine  the  principle  stands  supreme 
that  methods  are  of  primary  consideration,  and  that  results  can  claim 
but  a secondary  and  subordinate  importance.  In  educational  practice, 
as  shaped  by  u system  of  pass  payments,  it  is  well  kuown  that  this 
relation  becomes  absolutely  reversed.  The  results  of  spurious  methods 
may  ho  positively  ruinous ; and  yet  who  can  undertake  to  say 
that  life' Marking  sheets  are  not  often  full  of  them?  1 took  an 
opportunity,  with  the  permission  of  the  Commissioners,  of  drawing 
attention  to  these  and  other  fundamental  axioms  in  my  last  report, 
and  of  pointing  out  the  dangers  of  ignoring  them.  Though  they 
cannot  be  too  often  reiterated  I do  not  propose  to  discuss  them 
farther  now  j but  I should  like  to  bo  allowed  to  describe  a grave 
abuse  which  is  patent  to  everyone  conversant  with  the  inner  working 
of  our  local  schools,  and  which  has,  I tliiuk,  a dose  affinity  to  our 
system  of  examination  payments.  I mean  the  complete  want  of  cor- 
respondent*}  nt  present  subsisting  between  the  classification  and  the 
capacity  of  pupils. 

\\  ithout  any  desire  to  commit  myself  to  startling  propositions  I must 
begin  l»y  stating  my  deliberate  opinion  that  in  all  the  schools  of  my 
district,  without  exception,  the  average  pupil  would  be  much  beuefttea 
>y  being  depressed  to  the  class  below  that  in  which  he  is  enrolled.  To 
put  the  matter  in  another  way,  I nm  convinced  that  if  the  Com- 
inissiinuu-s  weto  to  order  to  morrow  that  all  the  pupils  of  the  district 
Himuiiliie  kept  for  two  years  in  tlieir  present  classes,  the  regulation 
would  be.  productive  of  nothing  but  good.  No  one  questions  the  wis- 
°}  th.°  y “Xlo,lVtf  uUowiufi  bind  which  is  worn  out  by  excessive 
nvSi!lhiy  r ^ ayf!:u'-  -A-  similar  treatment  applied  to  our 
f schools  would,  I am  satisfied,  have  a most  salutary 
<mcct.  A man,  however,  should  have  i - 
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The  one  plain  ruin  of  classification  is  simply  this  : that  the  child 
should  he  enrolled  in  the  class  from  which  he  can  derive  the  greatest  j,yucaljon 
•■durational  advantage.  The  child’s  own  litimss  is  the  main  filing  to  he  — 
•'-ohsidmvd,  and  not  whether  lie  Mill  earn  more  imams  or  less,  or  whether  j )„/£/«,’ 
his  passage  through  the  school  will  hn  hastened  nr  delayed.  Yet  tho 
factors  m hicii  should  ho  eliminated  are  precisely  those  which  are  retained,  inaixdvr. 
while  the  factor  which  should  lie  retained  is  almost  invariably  • liiuin-  Belfast, 
a ted.  The  consideration  which  should  govern  the  procedure  in  the  case  w ^ ^ 
generally  counts  for  nought.  1 uni  not  thinking  now  - if  the  teacher  who  f^un. 
promotes  liis  pupils  recklessly,  without  any  regard  t>  the  dictates  of  the 
Examination  Hull.  Even  the  conscientious  teacher  who  scrutinises  the 
list  of  passes,  and  follows  its  guidance  as  an  aid  to  judicious  promotion, 
is  carried  along  by  the  current  farther  than  lie  can  avoid,  and  Inula  him- 
self after  a while  in  a helpless  plight.  Passes  of  the  lower  order  form 
but  a very  unstable  bards  for  promotion.  They  are  given  for  u mini- 
mum quota  of  answers  to  a prescribed  number  of  questions,  the  answers 
for  the  most  part  being  a special  preparation  compounded  from  nil 
excessive  quantity  of  verbal  repetition  and  a very  imperfect  amount 
cf  understanding. 

It  may  Ixj  said  that  au  examiner  could  change  all  this  by  insisting  Dirrcgnr.l 
on  a full  measure  of  understanding  as  the  condition  of  a pass,  llenmy 
take  such  a course,  uo  doubt,  but  the  immediate  consequence  would  1»<:  L 

to  reduce  the  number  of  passes  in  his  district  by,  perhaps,  some  50  or 
(10  per  cent.  I refrain  from  speculating  as  to  where  this  result  would 
he  likely  lolcad  us.  At  all  events,  the  passes  are actually  given  accord- 
ing to  very  definite  rules,  mid  the  passes  so  given  furnish  no  adequate* 
guarantee  that  the  pupil  who  obtains  them  is  always  fit  to  ho  advanced 
to  higher  .studies.  The  teacher,  however,  is  naturally  reluctant  to  in- 
struct this  pupil  for  little  or  nothing  the  following  year,  and  he  pro- 
motes  him  to  a class  in  which  lie  will  he  eligible  for  more  results  fees. 

Nor  is  the  teacher  altogether  master  of  the  situation.  Jf  he  keeps  tho 
pupil  hack,  lie  does  so  at  his  own  peril.  Tho  parents  want  their  child 
hurried  through  the  school  course  ns  quickly  as  possible,  in  order  that 
they  may  hire  him  out  for  a few  shillings  a week  to  some  degrading 
occupation,  ami  augment  by  his  labour  the  bulky  earnings  of  the  family', 
which  in  many  cases  will  lie  applied  to  no  good  purpose  at  the  end  of 
the  Mock.  If  one  teacher  takes  a stand  against  tho  importunity  of  the 
parents,  his  colleagues  close  by  will  probably  be  of  a more  obliging  dis- 
position, and  the  el.ihl  is  certain  to  lie  withdmwn  from  his  school. 

Thus,  teaclicr  and  parents  join  forces  against  the  pupil,  "while  tho  in- 
spector, powerless  to  protect  him,  can  only  look  ou  pityingly. 

1 1 this  he?  a true  picture  of  what  fakes  place — and  1 am  confident  of 

there  are  not  many  teachers  in  my  district  who  Mill  fail  to  recognise 
its  fidelity  to  the  existing  state  of  facts — the  machinery  for  regulating  u,,,,. 
the  classification  of  our  pupils  must,  sure  ly,  he  in  urgent  need  of  read- 
justment. No  reliable  Murk  cun  bo  expected  from  a balance  which  is 
not-  poised  evenly  on  its  fulcrum,  or  from  an  optical  instrument  which 
has  got  out  of  focus.  Everyone  knows  that  nothing  hut  harm  ciui 
rrsult  from  put  ling  children  In  learn  things  which  are  above  their  in- 
tellectual grasp,  or  from  inventing  devices  to  give  a temporary  lodg- 
ment in  iheir  minds  to  mums  mid  ideas  which  are  beyond  their  powers 
°>  assimilation.  Until  such  destructive  practices  are  given  up,  the 
pursuit  of  excellence  will  remain  an  idle  dream,  and  perfectibility  cun 
have  for  us  no  more  than  a theoretical  interest.  Freedom  of  classifica- 
tion has  much  to  commend  it,  ami  in  ordinary  cores  I here  should  l»c  no 
necessity  to  challenge  the  discretion  of  an  intelligent  and  trustworthy 
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(U^r'tL  rJi1'!'  " 1'<'"  Stl'""S  fv'L™  nct  “‘icmwiitly,  UK  they  do  here,  to 

o,Z  „ : 'rm  i if  is  ,l  to-B-o-ttaib, 

liis  po.ition  l>"‘’  olllml  ii'»i  iuteiferenco  does  not  mend 

loI-SrS^,*  VT.“*  “ *?  lwmtrali“J  udven.  force*  Hum 

tl,K™  '*■  l«*t.  one  obvious  mode  of  doing  so.  If 

Of  a ^ rn  r:T  K'™’i  ,,ot  lw  lasses,  but  in  the  form 

' , a oLus  payment,  the  teacher  would  Imvo  no  motive  to  fill  up  the 

o^rj'  I PTh  °f  ,Uml,tful  «'0livu  t hen,  in  fact,  should 

of  Tl  . ° 'e''  f«l«»  would  count  against  the  estimate 

self  ■ 1 ;JlSH  ,1S  l-"  llo  u'  ^.ickwavil  pupil  now  is  considered  by  him- 
oMiftr  tyn  docs  not  iillcct  tho  amount  of  fees  earned  by  the 

•liarovo!o  8 ,e  dlT  i nn  0,l<> llils  to  pay  forfeit  Ibr  him  when  he  is 
vof  , c ftn.\  exlMj-wd.  But  under  the  suggested  .scheme,  the  failures 
eonnh-  -h  ‘ ’ 1,1  41,0  l"'occss  of  weighing  the  class  proficiency, 

hhow'oi'T!  80  "Ty  lumm  nmJu  *'y  «»>  othom  ; and  the  interests  of 
f J e " ouhl  soon  nmkc  the  teacher  aware  that  this  pupil  w«s 
a 1m,]  u ot^0011™,  that  no  payment  would  he  made  for 

in  i ,Ut  ie  general  effect  could  lm  much  increased  by  giviug, 

m add. turn  to  thc  o.dmary  payment,  a merit  grant  for  a really  good 
cim’I  lih  ,.i.  oU^!  'r  l0SC  u.us'vcrm»  might  depreciate  the  answering  of  a 
ci  ' • . i i • V tfn  ^l,lte  ll'^°  take  a leading  place  in  the  next  lower 
enrolled1 ' m ™ ower  c^aSH  ^ie  would  then,  in  all  likelihood,  l-e  fonnd 

.°5  °^,U4S  Pa3’n,er,tH  arranged  on  the  plan  of  a base  fee  for 
invoiiinimi  u I™1’11  ^Pe  *m‘  excellent  answering,  would,  in 

and  i‘  it  did  tf**  *e  ^eac^0ng  pace  at  which  promotions  now  proceed , 

J mil H iu’i*  ne'VTl  'voul£l  be  t.|«ncd  for  teachers  and  scholar 
fnndaiv!*ni\f  ^eetC(  ^at  ^K‘  plan  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
if  would  cor  f e^uiicm®n^  our  eduoHtionnl  system.  Tn  point  offset, 
principle  k ml?  bette'-  «»•  present  arrangement  to  the 

r^B  timi  n'  !LVKZm0l,t,  by  re«ult*'  T have  often  wondered  l.ow 
with  the  Kvfttr.i  ^ results”  came  to  bci  associated  so  distinctively 


The  essence  of  simli  n l*5fiUUS  system  only  m ,i  very  icnuieucu 
in  proportion  in  tl  8^stem.  may>  I presume,  be  defined  ns  payment 
effdrta  of  the  toicha'rb^Ttolne<1  s"coes».  which  attends  the  skill  and 
fourths  of  the.  cumin.  u^u£  *cmt  fc^ie  entire  circle  of  liis  duties.  Tliree- 
nnv  tests  of  officiencv  - °w Wuf «U ** * tes,oll21,s  are  givGa  independently  oj 
to  hear  on  the  verv  L',.f  !•  1 f!le  lte‘n  of  results  fees,  which  is  brought 
deliberatinu  is  iuP.  ■ ° ^eil‘  work  that  calls  most  for  measure  and 

It  does  not  tak«  uJZ  111  .au/  k‘nc  wnse,  propoi'tione.l  to  achievement, 
tivc  methods*  of  Jecrees  °f  0r  £lllJllity  in  the  instruction,  of  cdncn* 
from  common  workmnn  i • of  mentoiious  as  distinguished 

■^Yhc  j ii  • v,  IU“*i®mp. 

not  right-hill^ hoi' et  ^ ^P^I^'kite  to  itself  an  epithet  which 
uvi table  conaequenee  ""f  • lfc’  C01^us*on  of  thought  must  he  the 
results  and  a non-resulte  rawe  u°  question  ns  to  the  rival  merits  of 
of  my  district— in  wi..L«.  :f  .m-  My  business  is  with  the  education 
make  the  most  of  it,  u.;fi  what  are  its  shortcomings,  how  to 

n vaults  system  be  iu  iK'1f  e lnil‘il<1^cnt.s  within  easy  reach.’  Whether 
are  more  competent  to  A *U  01  fth  id  thing,  1 leave  to  those  who 
individual  mark intr  i,wuv:jerlm,le'  ^ °Ply  obsnrve  at  present  that 
ni  Uu  ^unis  and  individual  payments  form 


does 

ini- 
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unessential  purl  of  it.  Neither,  indeed,  does  individual  examination  ; ®*Pg*ste°"f 
hut  I think  so  highly  of  this  instrument  for  probing  the  defects  of  a Education! 
school,  that  T prefer  not  to  compromise  its  worth  by  cataloguing  it  with  — 

• In-  useless  articles  in  whose  company  it  has  been  our  pleasure  to  locate  ^w'cw,  ’ 
h.  fiidividitul  payments  give,  I am  satisfied,  in  many  cases,  a false 
dir**etion  to  tin*  work  of  our  schools.  Intpeclor. 

And  hero  again,  .something  will  be  gained  from  clearness  of  definition  Belfast, 
and  of  statement,  In  the  minds  of  ninny,  tho  present  position  of  j "iTrocud 
afiairs  is  sufficiently  v indbiited  us  soon  as  it  lias  been  demonstrated  that  jalj0'ur 
people  now  are  kept  more  busily  employed  than  they  used  to  be. 

Idleness  is,  of  cotnxe,  a greal  «vil.  But  hard  work,  as  such,  is  not 
necessarily  an  unqualified  good.  Before  we  pronounce  on  its  title  to 
lie  so  considered,  we  must  make  sure  that  it  is  well  directed  and  well 
applied.  Idleness  is  one  thing;  misdirected  labour  is  another. 
Fortunately  the  two,  though  often  made  to  appear  as  alternatives,  do 
not  exhaust  the  classification  of  things  jiossible.  A wise  educationist 
will  eschew  both  one  and  the  other,  ami  will  steer  hia  course  by  the 
compass  which  points  to  the  true  pole.  His  life  will  be  devoted  to 
work  ; but  to  work  which  is  the  manifestation  and  the  fulfilment  of  pro- 
ductive thought  and  purpose  ; which  is  formative  ami  vitalising  ; 
which  goes  forward  “without  hasle  and  without  rest1*-* -to  adopt 
Ooethc’s  fine  phrase-  always  self-confident  and  always  self-satisfying, 
which  is  touched  with  a spirit  of  enthusiasm  and  is  not  enfeebled  by 
tin*  oppressive  consciousness  of  inoficetuul  endeavour.  He  will  not 
allow  himself  to  be  put  about  by  impatience  to  urrive  at  a tangible 
result,  nor  to  lie  content  with  the  mere  skeleton  of  a result  without 
filling  in  the  flesh  and  features. 

The  teachers  of  this  district  are  | effect ly  capable,  under  favourable  ExpLi- 
eomlitions,  of  raising  the  schools  to  a high  state  of  efficiency.  Many  "ntll>ni 
i»f  the  principal  teachers  are  lakm  from  among  the  picked  men  of  the 
service ; and  principals  and  assistants  alike  possess,  in  largo  measure, 
tho  industry,  the  intelligence,  the  perseverance  to  bring  the  teaching 
urt  to  perfection.  I lmvo  had  ample  evidence  of  this  during  the  past 
year  in  the  successful  attempt  which  1ms  been  made  to  meet  the  new 
requirements  with  regard  to  explanation.  The  manner  in  which  the 
nucherx  have  responded  to  the  increased  demands  in  this  subject  is,  on 
the  whole,  very  creditable.  Hut  even  here  we  seem  to  bo  pursued  by 
tin-  sumo  evil  genus  which  tracks  our  footsteps  in  every  part  of  the 
school  course.  Just  as  the  secret  has  long  been  known  for  passing 
pupils  in  arithmetic  and  grammar  without  any  real  development  of 
thinking  force,  so  there  lire  not  wanting  indications  that  we  must  be 
prepared  to  encounter  frequently  such  a curiosity  as  explanation 
without  comprehension —explanation  driven  into  the  heads  of  the 
pupils,  in  deadly  earnest,  by  a sledge-hammer  process  with  bald 
synonyms  and  dictionary  meanings.  When  a child  wants  light  it  does 
not  help  him  to  ho  taken  from  ouo  dark  room  into  another.  But,  of 
course,  he  must  l»o  practised  to  rhyme  oil  .something  for  rehearsal  at  tho 
examination;  and  if  lu*  is  but  able  to  articulate  an  amwer  at  all,  the 
indulgence  and  forbearance  of  the  inspcc'.or  ntv  trusted  to  make  up  for 
the  rest. 

While  teaching,  in  the  best  sense,  therefore,  is  not  by  any  means  a Art  of 
!».st.  urt,  still  it  is  not  held  in  the  high  esteem  it  deserves.  It  is  not,  in  teaching, 
truth,  the  pure,  art  that  is  generally  cultivated  at  all.  It  is  an  alloy, 
and  not  tin*  native  metal,  that  is  in  circulation.  The  art  of  teaching, 
as  it  is  to  bo  found  in  ouv  schools,  is  seriously — I do  not  like  to  say 
grossly—-  adulterated  with  tho  art  of  cramming.  And  cramming,  or 
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th«sldo%  £ruw^n£ — m*  tuny  be  thr*  most  descriptive  name  of  this  well- 

Education,  known  bve-pj-od  tn-t-  td  examination  systems — is,  I am  afraid,  not 
separable  in  practice,  Ihough  it  may  lie  so  in  intention,  from  the  work 
Du) tun, ' oi  11  teacher  rt’lio  v first  ami  last  thought  must  be  to  have  his  pupils ut 

Dui'rist  hazards  ripiippi'd  with  tin*  answers  !.«»  so  many  questions  within 

Iiupeetar.  il  givou  til IV. 

llelfiwt.  If  class  returns  were  accepted,  a considerable  |>ortiou  of  the  time 
KxamT  110NV  t^VoCe^  to  examinations  could  be  economised  for  other  and  mote 
untiunof  educational  pur  poses.  Tl  would  also  be  possible  to  include  in  the 
»ll  pupil*.  general  valuation  certain  aspects  of  the  school  work  that  nro  at  pieseut 
left  out  of  sight.,  to  the  injury  of  the  scholm-s  uH'uctod.  It  would  Ik 
very  desirable,  for  example,  that  the  parents  of  the;  pupils  who  have 
not  made  the  pro-Kcril>ed  number  of  davs  for  examination  should  receive 


Aticml- 

m.ces. 


the  assurance  afforded  by  a careful  inspection  that  their  children  weic 
not  neglected.  The  100-day  regulation  is  souiowlmt  artificial,  and 
might,  with  advantage,  be  abolished  under  the  altered  circumstances. 
All  the  pupils  on  the  roll  at  the  close  of  iho  school  year  would  thus 
become  eligible  for  examination. 

I would  suggest,  however,  a simultaneous  revision  of  the  rules  which 
npply  to  the  registration  of  attendances.  As  these  rules  stand  a child 
may  obtain  credit  for  an  attendance  by  being  present  for  a very  few 
hours  of  the  day,  while  on  the  other  hand  he  may  lose  credit  for  Itw 
attendauco  though  he  has  boon  present  during  the  entire  school  day 
with  the  exception  of  a few  minutes  ut  its  close.  I will  take  for 
illustration,  not  extreme  instances,  but  such  as  are  of  ordinary 
occurrence  in  most  city  schools.  Lot  us  suppose  the  school  day  to 
begin  at  9.30  o’clock,  and  to  end  at  2.30  o’clock.  A conies  to  school  a, 
few  minutes  before  1 1 o'clock  ; he  goes  away  during  the  recreation  half 
hour,  say  from  12.30  to  1 o’clock,  and  perhaps  docs  not  return  for  some 
twenty  or  thirty  minutes  afterwards  ; his  whole  time  at  school  during 
the  day  thus  amounts  to  about  two  and  a-half  hours.  13  is  present  at 
the  opening  of  the  school  and  remains  in  continuous  attendance  until 
after  1 o clock  ; his  whole  time  of  attendance  being,  therefore,  over 
four  and  a-half  hours.  "Under  the  technical  requirements  A may  h« 
credited  with  an  attendance,  whereas  B may  not.  The  effect  of  Uiisis 
to  put  a premium  on  late  attendance,  and  on  the  interruption  of 
attendances  throughout  the  day.  If  it  were  permissible  to  present  all 
tbc  school  without  exception  for  examination,  the  interests  of  teachers 
pupils  and  parents  would  he  materially  served.  It  would  be  n further 
service,  and  not  by  any  means  a set-oil,  that  sobool  attendance  should 
no  made  a more  genuine  and  reliable  thing  than  it  now  is.  I "°uld 
f tllV0lU  bo  “lUed  the  attendances  im*>  uu 


• H-  , ,v  willed  and  the  attenda: 

ib  f!  11  ;nn;1,0J,r  of  fcho  opening  of  the  school  every 
that  these  duties  bo  m no  cn*e  deferred  later  than  10  o’c 


erv  morning, 


and 


'clock. 


I should 


. . ' : uaeneu  iau*r  tiian  iu  ociuuk..  • 

cxi  ;-ct  from  this  shghfc  reform  a great  improvement  in  punctuality  of 
kitw TJd  l"  tl,e  profitableness  of  tho  morning  lessons.  The 


k., , T P^nwioicness  of  tho  morning  lessons. 

.u  ov  l.  i,OUb  e°  ul'“kc“  11,1,1  attendance*,,  which  is  voy 

2!  V"11*  oBbotnally  removed  only  by  the  division  of  the 

m S'  tW°  pavtf)  u,tch  * w|«ii-ttto  entity  in  itself  foe  the 

Lb K,1  | '"CU°"  lml  uf  ‘’“"k  keeping,  and  by  allowing  a renson- 

V "r,I'"'y  r“  ,1.oces«*<7i  but  compulsion  after  all  is  a W 
’ no,  a ronfoaa.on  „f  1Kmerleasnels,  and  like  all  pk^1 


More 

les-our 


on  session.''. 
NelK>ol-d»y,  and  on 
k of  tho  schools,  no 
■ form. 
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strains  creates  a reverse  action  which  does  much  to  defeat  its  purpose.  ^'jpg’utsUj0,‘f 
But  something,  surely,  could  bo  done,  to  attract  the  growing  boys  and  5,VJucntioI^ 
girls,  and  to  chain  them  by  the  bonds  of  interest  and  of  satisfied  — - 

activity.  This  is  being  actually  accomplished  for  the  younger  children  YmIUjh,  ' 
by  the  sprend  of  kindergartens.  Everyone  here  acknowledges  the 
iiiiineiisti  value  of  kindergarten  instruction,  not  only  in  its  educative  imp- dor. 
usefulness,  but  also  in  its  power  of  fascinating  tire  children,  and  of  I’d  tat. 
winning  tlieiu  even  out  of  the  nursery.  1 am  pleased  to  l»e  able  to 
report,  that  the  subject,  is  still  extending.  At  the  last  examination  garteu. 
over  twenty  teachers  of  my  district  quid i lied  for  certificates ; and  I 
think  it  probable  that  before  very  long  there  will  scarcely  lie  nil 
infants’  school  or  department  in  the  district  without  its  kindergarten 
teacher.  If  there  is  any  virtue  in  analogy,  it  should  be  allowable  to  Manual 
assume  that  suitable  hand  work  and  scientific  instruction  of  a practical  tr*u»iog. 
kind  would  have  similar  elfocts  in  the  higher  classes.  Ca'd-board  and 
wire  have  been  found  elsewhere  to  furnish  appropriate  materials  for 
manual  work  in  the  intermediate  classes,  and  wood  and  motal  in  tlm 
more  advanced.  I have  seen  an  adaptation  of  the  filoycl  system  in  ail 
industrial  institution  here,  and  I have  been  led  to  think  highly  of  it. 

But  the  close  of  a long  report  is,  of  course,  not  the  place  to  enter  with 
any  detail  on  the  consideration  of  this  extensive  subject. 

The  need  for  manual  and  practical  training  is  now,  T would  hope,  very  («.)  Kducu- 
genemlly  understood.  T have  spoken  only  of  the  attractive  function  llona| 
which  it  would  he  likely  to  perform  in  favour  of  tho  schools.  This,  by  ,4> 
itself,  might  not  be  much  to  boast  of  ; but  such  instruction  possesses 
in  its  own  right  plenty  of  solid  and  intrinsic  recommendations.  The 
subject,  considered  broadly,  has  an  educational  and  an  industrial  aspect. 

With  the  purely  literary  aims  of  our  present  educutionwc  leave  behind 
us,  so  to  speak,  large  uncultivated  tracts  in  the  iniiuls  of  the  pupils.  1 
have  no  occasion  to  found  myself  ou  tho  eminently  unpractical  character 
of  the  instruction  in  agriculture,  or  in  other  objective  studies.  I look  to 
the  sum-total  of  intellectual  results  ,*  and  what  do  I find  ? That 
memory  and  acquisition  arc  exercised  be\  ond  l heir  strength  ; that  judg- 
incut  mid  reasoning  receive  no  systematic  development;  that  tho 
••Wrving  and  constructive  faculties  are  allowed  to  lie  completely 
dormant,  no  one  deigning  to  trouble  himself  in  the  least  about  them. 

From  all  I can  bear  I consider  it  most  probable  that  provision  will 
soon  he  made  in  this  city  for  a scheme  of  technical  education  adequate  Ulft  aspect' 
U*  local  wants,  and  answering  fully  to  modern  requirements.  Technical 
schools,  however,  no  matter  how  well  organised,  or  to  what  extent 
multiplied,  will  not  he  fairly  started  on  the  road  lu  efficiency  unless 
something  has  previously  been  done  to  fit  tlieir  students  for  turning  the 
instruction  to  the  best  account.  Manual  training  in  primary  schools  is 
an  indispensable  preliminary  to  successful  technical  education;  but 
apart  from  this  preparatory  utility,  the  early  fo-.lvring  of  industrial 
aptitudes  and  habits  has  great  and  independent  merits  of  its  own. 

It  is  lamentable  to  sec  so  ofteuoliildre.il  taken  fr.i.n  selmol  at  an  Onnitmu 
immature  age.  by  persons  who  could  well  alford  to  leave  them  tle*rc  ; mum 
and  it  is  still  move  lamentable  to  find  bow  little  of  what  they  have  8C  00  *■ 
learned  survives  the  absence  of  a few  mouths.  A child  whose  school 
••nurse  ends  with  (lie  Fourth  or  first  stage  of  Fifth  Class  will  nub  retain, 
after  a twelve-mouth,  more  than  the  merest  rudiments  of  his  education. 

I hi.s  is  a loss  to  tho  whole  community  : and  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that 
such  children  should  have  some  opportunity  of  preserving  and  con- 
solidating, if  not  of  supplementing,  the  little  stock  of  knowledge  which 
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UicTsiateof  c,u'lT  ll"'ny  f,V"1  *Scll(,(l1*  Evening  schools  of  the  old  type  did  m 
Education.  fl,f  wol'k  in  tlaoii*  time  ; hut  they  wove  mainly  concerned  with  adolescent 
3fr'j~p  illiterates;  anti,  in  this  district,  at  le.est,  illiteracy  in  its  crude  forms 
Dull  an,  having  practically  disappeared,  the  occupation  of  those  schools  is  gone, 
XWa/P/r/  ^ur  position  here  at  present  is  this  : we.  bring  the  most  of  the  children 
InMimrtor.  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  standard,  lmt  there  we  let  them  go  adrift.  What 
Belfast.  we  require,  therefore,  is  evening  continuation  schools  which  would  tako 
up  and  carry  on  the  work  of  the  day  schools,  and  develop  it  practically 
in  directions  beneficial  hi  the  after-life  of  the  scholars, 

N«etU  of  & I have  said  so  much  already  aUait  the  condition  of  our  working 
lation°PU  population  tluit  T must  not  think  of  re-opening  the  sulijeot.  Houses,  of 
course,  they  inhabit,  but  not  homes,— at  least  in  any  sense  in  which  the 
sacred  word  heme  is  ordinarily  understood.  To-day  we  see  them  a 
teeming  population,  hut  a generation  hence  there  would  bo  littl#  trace 
of  them  left  if  the  loss  through  internal  decay  were  not  nuide  good  by 
continual  accretions  from  without.  The  new-comcrs  pi  ess  in  eagerly 
in  the  pursuit  of  wages  also ; and.  no  doubt,  an  occasional  individual 
may  rise,  in  so  fur  as  material  accumulation  can  be  called  rising.  But 
the  broad  mass  of  them  will,  it  is  to  be  greatly  feared,  lie  carried  down, 
step  by  step,  from  ono  social  stratum  to  another.  The  education  of 
day  schools  cannot  easily  be  adapted  to  the  special  wants  of  such 
people  ; but  evening  schools  would  find  very  fitting  employment  in 
directing  their  eyes  upwards,  and  in  bringing  them,  by  well-nrraugetl 
courses  of  instruction,  to  better  thoughts  ami  ways.  If  only  dm 
young  girls  could  be  reclaimed  from  the  wage-hunger,  and  trained  in 
some  of  the  occupations  and  accomplishments  which  promote  domestic 
comfort  and  happiness — housewifery,  for  example,  plain  cooking, 
laundry  work,  garment  making  and  so  forth — the  benefit  to  themselves 
and  t.o  everyone  concerned  would  lie  simply  incalculable. 

Occlusion.  It  will  he  inferred,  from  what  I have  written,  that  the  problem  of 
elementary  educatiou  lias  not  yet  been  finally  solved  in  Belfast;  an.l  it 
not  prove  inappropriate  that  a considerable  part  of  this  paper 
should  have  been  devoted  to  indicating  the  principal  data  for  the  next 
step  in  the  solution.  Nor  should  the  local  complexion  of  the  narrative 
pre%ent  its  being  of  help  for  the  resolving  of  more  general  questions. 
The  tendencies  of  human  nature  are  everywhere  much  the  same,  though 
sometimes  they  appear  exaggerated  in  particular  places  anil  ciream- 
stances.  The  educational  principles  to  1 o deduced  from  them  are,  ^ 
of  universal  application:  they  cannot  l-o  violated,  with  impunity, w 
small  schools  or  large,  in  town  or  country,  in  the  infant’s  department 
or  the  university  college. 


I am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  P Dalton. 

The  Secretaries,  <fcc.,  <fcc. 
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Mr.  A.  J.  M'Elwaine,  m.a.,  District  Inspector. 

Cnrrickfergus,  February,  1898. 

Gentlemen, — I have  tbe  honour  to  submit  t-lie  following  General  i^trtrt 
Report  on  the  Carrickfergus  District.  Car  rick- 

The  total  number  of  schools  remains  tlie  same  as  when  I furnished  ,<r=^_ 
jny  last  Report  in  1896.  Three  new  vested  schools  have  been  erected, 
replacing  unsuitable  houses.  * '"’"’T* 

Quite  a number  of  school  houses  have  been  repaired  or  enlarged,  and 
there  are  now  only  five  school  houses  in  the  district  which  t would 
describe  as  laid.  The  sclioolhouscs  areas  a rule  very  comfortable,  well 
warmed  and  ventilated,  and  with  proper  sanitary  arrangements. 

In  various  localities  there  was  an  outbreak  of  an  epidemic  of  some  Epidemics, 
kind,  but  speaking  generally  of  the  district,  the  exceptional  causes  that 
militated  against  progress  in  the  schools  were  not  greater  than  tin- 
normal  amount,  and  there  is  nothing  calling  for  special  remark  under 
this  head. 


Reports  on 
the  State  of 
Education. 

.Mr.  . I. ./. 
M'ElH'tihu' , 
A.A.. 


There  is  a slight  increase  in  the  total  number  of  teachers  in  tin* 
district  since  1894,  207  udw  and  203  in  1894.  There  arc  now  24 
wo rkiu is t resses,  in  1894  there  were  15. 

The  classification  1ms  risen,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  table  : — Teacher*’ 

clirslfica- 

) 1 j I ] tjou. 


i m. 

1'. 

«■  1 

u. 

ILL 

Male*.  ...... 

10 

16 

» 

SO 

Ft?  mull*-,’  ..... 

» 

IS 

21) 

l 

b 

ys 

05 

ISDO. 

Mole-s 

7 

21 

65 

29 

Fcmalci.  ..... 

! 

10 

60 

23 

46 

105 

i 57 

The  percentage  of  teachers  in  the  lowest  class  fell  from  38  pci*  cent, 
in  1890  to  32  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  in  1894.  Since  1891  it 
litis  fallen  from  32  per  cent,  to  27  per  cent.  This  I consider  satis- 
factory progress,  but  it  is  due  chiefly  to  the  training  colleges,  ns  few 
teachers  cured  to  undergo  the  labour  of  study  and  the  ordeal  of  an 
examination,  with  the  risk  of  failure  null  the  stigum  attaching  to  it. 
Last  year  a linger  number  than  usual  showed  a desire  to  attend  the 
examinations  at  thu  district  centre,  and  this  year  the  number  of 
applications foradmission  is  abnormally  large — probably  unprecedentedly 
so  in  this  district — duo  no  doubt  to  the  desire  nf  many  to  take  advantage 
of  the  old  familiar  programme  before  it  finally  disappears.  As  T have 
invariably  found,  this  laudable  ambition  to  rise  in  classification  is  almost 
wholly  confined  to  the  male  teachers.  In  past  years  scarcely  any 
female  teachers  have  attended  the  annual  examinations  as  candidates 
for  promotion.  This  diiTeronce  is  probably  due  to  male  teachers  having 
adopted  their  profession  ns  their  life  work,  while  feinnlo  teachers  con- 
template the  possibility  of  entering  on  another  modo  of  life. 

K 
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District 
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fergus. 

School  fees. 

Compulsory 

ntt'-iuiuiU'C 

Act. 


Appendix  to  Sixty-fourth  Report  of  Commissioner/!  [1897. 

Education  is  practically  free  in  this  district.  School  fees  arc  not 
charged  in  more  than  a dozen  schools  at  the  outside.  At  no  time  wore 
the  school  fees  levied  in  this  district  a burden  on  the  parents,  and  their 
abolition  has  therefore  lmd  little  effect  on  the  attendance. 

Though  I have  no  desire  to  overload  this  report  with  statistics,  the 
following  returns  are  so  interesting,  as  showing  the  effects  of  the 
Compulsory  Attendance  Act  in  the  three  towns  in  this  district, 
Corrickfergus  (with  the  county  of  the  town  of  Carricfcforgus),  Larne 
and  Antrim,  that  I feel  justified  in  publishing  them.  Tim  Act  came 
into  operation  from  the  1st  January,  18U4.  The  returns  are  for  the 
three  years  before  this  date,  and  for  the  four  years  during  which  the 
Act  1ms  been  in  force. 


CAltBlUKPEltOTS. 


Your 

Gros4  Total.  • 

Gross  Total. 

P<  rcontaso 

Year. 

• No.  ot 
Schools. 

Avomjrc 
on  Rolls  for  ■ 
Year. 

Avovngc 
ni  tendance 
for  year. 

of  attendances 
to  nuinlwr  on 
Rolls. 

1891 

1 

29 

1,581 

1,033 

C5U 

1891 

1892 

..  I 

1.380 

1,027 

(HU 

1892 

1893 

1,671 

1,121 

07 

1893 

1891 

1,712 

1,250 

73 

1894 

1895 

1,(150 

1,192 

71U 

1895 

istw 

» 

1,010 

1,158 

71-0 

1898 

1897 

■ 

1,522 

1,004 

tm 

1897 

LAI 

RNE. 

1891 

9 

1.054 

734 

f9-5 

1891 

1892 

„ 

1,972 

715 

1892 

1893 

rt 

1,119 

781 

70 

1893 

1894 

* 

1,145 

80S 

757 

1 1801 

1895 

„ 

1,172 

sso 

75 

VOS 

1896 

„ 

1,221 

925 

757 

189(1 

1897 

- 

1.2G0 

918 

! 72-8 

1897 

ANT 

RIM. 

| 

1801 

(1 

413 

27(1 

BCD 

tat 

1892 

„ 

394 

273 

OOU 

1802 

1893 

105 

284 

70 

isra 

189-1 

432 

318 

738 

tm 

1895 

„ 

139 

301 

69 

1895 

1898 

" 

159 

815 

(58 'G 

1890 

1807 

1 

403 

313 

07-4 

1897 

I do  not  propose  to  enter  into  an  analysis  of  these  figures,  or  of  the 
lessons  they  teach,  but  I may  observe  that  they  show  that  the  Act  hits 
had  little  effect  in  increasing  even  the  regularity  of  attendance.  In 
Antrim  the  attendance  is  actually  less  regular  than  before  the  Act  came 
into  operation. 
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It  will  be  observed,  also,  that  the  effect  of  the  -Vet  was  greatest  in  Beports  oh 
its  first  year,  before  its  provisions  were  understood.  The  Carrickfergus  j^uentiou? 
Attendance  Officer  enters  Ilia  visits  in  the  school  report  books,  which  — 
gives  me  an  opportunity  of  judging  how  he  discharges  his  duties.  He  M-ku'raine, 
is  very  attentive  to  them,  and  T believe  does  his  best  to  make  the  Act 
a reality.  Considering  the  elaborate  character  of  its  machinery,  the  junior. 
results  are  disappointing.  Jt  is  too  looso  iu  its  construction,  there  are  Carrick- 
too  many  loopholes  for  evasion,  and  the  penalties  arc  not  sufficiently  fergu*. 
stringent  to  inspire  delinquents  with  respect.  The  increase  in  the  q^e  e£ect 
schoolgoing  population  of  Larne  I attribute  to  the  growth  of  the  town,  of  the  Act 
which  Is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  provincial  towns  in  Ireland.  is  decllnlllK 

I am  satisfied  that  there  is  a general  improvement  in  the  efficiency  Efficiency 
of  the  schools  iu  this  district.  I do  not  think  that  the  improvement  is  of  achoolj. 
great  or  tlmt  it  is  universal.  One  is  often  encouraged  by  finding 
a school  improved,  but  one  ia  also  discouraged  by  finding 
retrogression.  For  the  latter,  there  may  often  he  a reasonable  excuso, 
such  as  an  epidemic  in  the  locality,  or  illness  of  the  teacher  during  the 
year,  but  too  frequently  it  ia  because  the  previous  improvement  was 
the  result  of  a spasmodic  effort,  and  the  school  is  settling  down  again 
into  its  normal  state.  As  I have  said,  I believe  that  the  general 
efficiency  of  the  schools  is  rising,  though  slowly. 

It  is  rare  to  find  poor  proficiency  in  reading  and  spelling  in  infants'  Infants, 
class.  The  programme  is  so  short,  and  the  time  for  teaching  it  (practi- 
cally the  whole  day)  so  long  that  failures  must  l>e  rare. 

The  regulations  for  the  presentation  of  pupils  in  infants’  class  are  not 
sufficiently  strict  to  prevent  pupils  from  being  kept  an  unduly  long 
time  in  infants’  class.  As  they  are  now,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
a pupil  from  being  examined  six  years  in  infants’  class,  sud  paid  for 
ouch  year,  uutil  lie  luis  completed  his  eighth  year.  The  only  question 
asked,  if  the  pupil  is  enrolled  in  infants’  class,  and  under  nine  years  of 
age,  is  whether  he  was  under  seven  when  he  was  enrolled,  aiulif  ho  was, 
he  is  eligible  for  examination.  The  consequence  is  that  a pupil,  who 
never  attended  school  till  In*  was  seven  years  of  age,  cannot  he  ex- 
amined and  pai< I for,  even  once,  on  the  full  infants'  programme,  while 
a pupil  of  the  same  age,  who  has  been  attending  school  and  has  boon 
examined  every  year  since  he  was  three  years  of  age,  can  lie  examined 
and  paid  for  os  au  infant.  Tlio  reason  is  evidently  a technical  one  j a 
pupil  admitted  to  the  school,  when  over  seven,  is  not  technically  an  infant, 
mid  so  should  be  enrolled  in  First  Class,  though  he  may  not  have  learned 
the  alphabet,  and  being  enrolled  iu  First  Class,  is  not  eligible  for  ex- 
amination as  an  infant.  This  difficulty  is  uot,  I think,  insurmountable. 

A pupil  seven  years  of  age,  who  passes  satisfactorily  in  infants’  class  on 
t he  full  programme  should  ipso  facto  he  promoted  to  First  Class. 

The  regulations  for  the  teaching  of  infants' classes,  contained  in: the  Circular  of 
circular  of  May,  18%,  winch  require  at  least  two  suitable  infants*  May,  jh‘ib. 
school  exercises — as  the  use  of  the  bull  frame,  drill,  singing,  corner-  intuits* 
national  object  lessons,  and  elementary  drawing — would  be  of  great  clasW3- 
benefit,  if  acted  on.  The}'  are  not  acted  on,  unless  in  infants’  schools, 
or  schools  with  infants'  departments.  In  ordinary  schools  there  is  not 
the  necessary  apparatus,  and  hut  few  teachers  have  boon  trained  to  give 
these  school  exercises. 

Kindergarten  lias  not  been  introduced  into  any  of  the  infauts’  schools  Kinder- 
in  the  district.  If  I mistake  not,  none  of  the.  teachers  in  charge  of  gartcn* 
these  infants’  schools  has  a certificate  for  teaching  kindergarten.  The 
expense  of  the  apparatus  also  prevents  the  introduction  of  kindergar- 
ten into  many  schools. 

K 2 
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Reports  on  It  is  only  "within  the  lust  few  years  that  object  or  conversational 
KduMiion^  lessons  were  introduced  into  these  schools.  These  object  lessons,  in 
,r  uc^o  ••  tjie  iliUll]s  0f  teachers  capable  of  imparting  them,  may  be  made  a 
^T-EUmiut  valuable  auxiliary  of  education. 

hSpttLr.  More  attention  lias  been  given  to  reading  and  explanation  of  late. 
C.uxick-  All  teaching  is  given  with  au  eye  to  the  Results  examination,  or 

ferfjus.  rather  to  tho  part  of  the  examination  for  which  the  fees  are  paid; 

Object”  hence  the  almost  invariable  neglect  of  explanation,  and  the  inferior 

lcasuiia.  diameter  of  the  reading  found  iu  Irish  schools.  Tho  change  in  the 

R willing  Results  Programme,  which  combines  explanation  with  reading  to  do- 

at'ioneXplan  termine  the  pass,  lias  secured  more  attention  to  the  former  branch. 

When  examining  under  the  new  programme,  I have  not  infrequently 
been  told  by  teachers  that  they  had  not  taught  explanation,  because 
they  did  not  know  it  was  required,  except  as  a sub-head.  I have  given 
special  attention  to  reading,  endeavouring  to  get  intelligence  and  expres- 
sion as  well  as  the  mere  mechanical  recitation  of  the  words,  and  some- 
times a marked  improvement  is  met  with,  but  the  Results  system  has 
almost  entirely  crushed  good  reading  out  of  the  schools,  by  putting 
mediocrity  on  the  same  level  as  excellence.  If  teachers  find  that  it 
pays  them  to  teach  reading  well,  they  will  do  so.  but  not  otherwise. 
I believe  that  the  recent  changes  in  the  programme,  which  raised  the 
standard  to  some  extent,  have  proved  beneficial. 


WrUiug.  Writing  is  in  general  very  fair.  It  is  seldom  bad,  and  sometimes 
very  good.  Letter-writing  receives  more  attention  than  it  formerly 
did,  and  there  are  fewer  failures  in  it.  I cannot,  however,  say  that 
this  important  branch  is  well  taught  as  a rule. 


Arithmetic.  The  percentage  of  passes  is  frequently  good,  generally  very  fair,  and 
rarely  unsatisfactory  iu  Arithmetic.  The  difficulty  one  has  to  contend 
with  in  the  junior  classes,  is,  that  so  many  teachers  are  satisfied  if  the 
correct  answer  is  got,  irrespective  of  the  time  or  way  in  which  it  is 
reached.  Counting  by  strokes  is  practically  banished,  and  linger 
counting  is  by  no  means  so  prevalent  as  it  was  a few  years  ago.  “ Lip 
counting,”  however,  or  adding  and  subtracting  one  at  a time,  is  still 
very  common.  In  many  schools,  the  method  of  adding  by  the  unit 
figure  (us  16  and  8,  6 and  8 = 14,  unit  figure  -1,  therefore  1G  and  8 = 
24),  known  in  England,  I believe,  as  Sonnensclicin’s  method,  is  practised, 
and  us  a consequence  there  is  a greater  improvement  in  the  junior  than 
in  the  senior  classes. 


theUiMiin  chief  fault  observed  in  the  mode  of  teaching  this  subject,  is  the 

«f*Ari»h- ull°  80  generally  noted  hy  Inspectors — insufficient  use  of  the  blackboard, 
metir.  The  effect  of  tho  rigidity  of  our  mode  of  examining  senior  arithmetic 
classes  is,  that  teachers  simply  prepare  the  pupils  to  work  the  questions 
on  the  cards,  rather  than  teach  a thoiough  knowledge  of  the  principles 
nnd  train  tho  pupils  to  apply  them.  Arithmetical  cards  are  uo  doubt 
useful  in  their  own  place,  to  test  the  knowledge  of  the  pupils  towards 
the  close  of  the  Results’  year,  but  they  should  not  be  used  so  much 
instead  of  text-books. 

rmnodenf  ^ would  take  the  liberty  of  recommending  an  entire  remodelling  of 
of  pro*  ms  programme  in  Arithmetic.  There  is  something  to  be  said  in  favour 

gramme,  of  the  programme  at  present  in  use,  which  proceeds  on  the  principle  of 
introducing  a rule,  and  when  pupils  are  expert  in  working  it,  intro- 
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during  another  rule.  This  plan  should  secure  mechanical  expertness, 

but,  iii  the  opinion  of  the  best  educationists,  is  not.  the  best  way  to  jj^[QCat}Jni 

teach  the  subject.  -j—j 

I should  advocate  tie  introduction  of  Arithmetic  in  the  senior  infant 
class,  which  might  lie  taught  the  value  of  numbers  up  to  10  or  12  by 
objects  (as  in  a ball  frame),  to  set  down  or  read  any  number  up  to  10  or  Car/3ck. ’ 
12,  and  to  add  pairs  of  numbers,  whose  sum  docs  not  exceed  10  or  12.  fcrgus. 
•Some  such  elementary  programme  would  be  quite  within  the  capacity 
of  pupils  of  the  ago  of  six  or  seven,  and  would  give  them  uu  agreeable  " *' 
variety  of  occupation.  The  use  of  an  abacus  or  ball  frame  iu  every 
school  should  he  insisted  on,  and,  in  all  operations  with  numbers,  tlio 
concrete  should  precede  the  abstract. 

For  the  remaining  classes,  I prefer  suggesting  the  general  lines  which 
might  be  followed,  rather  than  a detailed  programme  for  each  class. 

In  First  Class,  pupils  should  be  trained  to  know  thoroughly  the  Fir*i  Clusa. 
addition  and  subtraction  tables.  They  might  also  be  required  to 
perform  the  operations  of  addition  and  subtraction  orally  by  counting 
forwards  and  backwards  by  certain  intervals,  as  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  up  to 
•iU,  adding  on  slates  three  lines  of  two  figures  each,  when  the  total  will 
lx*  less  than  200,  and  subtracting  with  the  minuend  not  exceeding 
two  figures.  Pupils  should  be  able  to  read  and  set  down  numbers  of 
three  figures  as  at  present  Counting  forwards  by  intervals  is  of  course 
addition,  and  counting  backwards  subtraction.  The  two  rules  can  thus 
be  easily  taught  together,  and  the  mental  processes  of  addition  and 
subtraction  aro  at  once  understood. 

In  Second  Class,  pupils  should  bo  able  to  count  forwards  and  Second 
backwards  by  intervals  of  any  nundrer  from  2 to  10  up  to  some  fixed 
number,  as  50  or  00,  to  mentally  add  two  numbers  whose  total  is  less 
than  100,  or  subtract  one  number  from  another  which  is  less  than  100. 

The  slate  addition  and  subtraction  might  be  rather  easier  thau  at 
present,  but  easy  addition  of  shillings  and  pence  might  bo  introduced, 
the  total  not  to  exceed  £\. 

Multiplication  and  division  tables  should  he  introduced  into  this 
class  with  slate  multiplication  and  division,  when  the  multiplier  or 
divisor  Is  not  more  than  10,  and  the  number  to  be  operated  on  does  not. 
contain  more  than  three  figures. 

Tables  should  be  introduced  from  the  very  lowest  class,  even  from 
the  infants  class,  which  might  learn  the  sub-di visions  of  one  shilling,  as 
12^/.  - ltf.  ; two  sixpences = 1j?.  ; four  threepences  = Is.;  two  halfpennies 
= !</.  In  the  First.  Class,  pupils  might  also  learn  10s.  = £\  ; on.  =£4- ; 

2tf.  ()(/.=£  t;  '2n.  — £yjf  Tima — 7 days  (with  names) = 1 week. 

Ltmjllt — 12  inches  = 1 foot,  3 fcct=  1 yard. 

In  Second  Class,  pupils  might  learn  ; — Time — 24  hours  = 1 day;  12 
months  (with  names  in  order)  = 1 year.  Wciyht — 16  oz.  - 1 lb.,  14  lbs. 

- 1 stone.  Capacity — 2 pints  = 1 quart,  4 quartos*  1 gallon. 

All  work  should  I >e  done  with  concrete  objects,  and,  in  .Second  Class, 
the  easy  multiplication  and  division  exercises  could  without  any  trouble 
he  used  to  give  the  pupils  a grasp  of  the  root  of  the  principle  in 
reduction,  c.y.,  when  multiplying  by  2,  it  is  us  easy  to  suppose  that  the 
number  multiplied  is  pence,  as  that  it  is  an  abstract  number,  and  but 
little  teaching  would  l>o  required  to  show  that  multiplying  pence  by  2 
makes  halfpence  of  them. 
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Reports  on  1 need  not  pursue  this  further.  I hope  I have  conveyed  the  "enernl 
Educlt£n°f  *'lea  wljic1'  1 wia1'  ^ convey — operations  on  small  numbers,  \nd  a 
— variety  of  operations  (both  mental  and  on  slate)  from  the  very  beginning 
^fkfuniw-,  I am  satisfied  that  such  a line  of  study  would  develop  tin*  pupiP°  intelli- 
' gence  in  a way  which  the  present  course  could  not  do.  Within  the 
inspector,  limits  of  a general  report,  it  would  be  impossible  to  elaborate  a detailed 
Carrick-  scheme  for  each  class. 

Ferg-rn^  Spelling  is  more  satisfactory  in  the  junior  than  in  the  senior  classes. 
Spelling.  Xb  is  easy  to  understand  why.  The  programme  is  easier  in  First  and 
Second  Classes  ; these  classes  have  fewer  subjects  than  the  others,  and 
therefore,  more  time  for  each,  and  the  spellings  of  the  words  at  the  head 
of  the  lessons  can  be  learned  as  u home  lesson.  Besides,  it  is  much 
easier  to  exercise  pupils  in  oral  spelling  than  in  dictation.  I do  uot 
consider  that  Spelling  is  well  taught  in  the  senior  classes  of  our 
schools.  Tliis  is  seen,  perhaps,  better  in  the  letters  written  by  Fifth 
and  Sixth  Classes  than  in  the  dictation  exercises.  Even  in  these 
classes  such  words  as  “ the  ” and  11  they,”  '*  there  ” and  “ their  " are 
frequently  confounded ; and  pupils  not  infrequently  pass  iu  Spelling 
on  the  dictation  exercise,  whom  one  would  pronounce  bad  spellers  from 
their  letters.  The  reason  is,  that  the  minimum  standard  for  a pass  is 
too  low,  bub,  if  the  standard  is  low,  the  fee  also  is  low.  Spelling  is  the 
only  subject  in  which  the  fee  does  not  rise  with  the  class.  There  is  a 
lower  fee  paid  for  it  than  for  any  other  subject,  and  the  fee  for  a puss 
in  the  highest  class  is  the  same  as  for  a pass  in  the  lowest.  If  this  is 
based  on  the  estimate  that  Spelling  is  more  easily  taught  than  any  other 
subject,  the  idea  is,  I am  convinced,  a mistaken  one.  The  fee  is  so  small 
that  it  docs  not  pay  teachers  to  give  much  time  to  dictation,  and  so 
the  subject  too  frequently  receives  little  attention.  I would  strongly 
recommend  an  increase  in  the  fee  for  all  classes  above  Second,  and  a 
corresponding  raising  of  the  standard  of  a pass. 

(irammar.  Further  experience  bos  confirmed  the  opinion  to  which  I have  given 
expression  in  former  reports,  that  the  Grammar  tough  t in  our  schools 
is  of  little,  if  any,  practical  value.  The  fee  puid  for  Grammar  from  tho 
lowest  class  (Third)  to  the  highest  (second  year  of  Sixth)  is  paid  for 
parsing  pure  and  simple,  and,  the  violations  of  the  most  elementary 
rules  of  syntax,  constantly  met  with  in  the  letters  or  compositions  of 
Sixth  Class  pupils,  show  that  the  Grammar  they  have  iearnt  has  not 
taught  them  to  write  correct  English. 

No  analysis  is  taught  in  any  class. 

Suggested  I vonture  to  recommend  a thorough  revision  of  the  programme  in 
oVpro-1  ,lfi  Grammar,  from  the  lowest  class  upwards,  on  different  and  more  prac- 
gramme,  tical  lines  than  those  followed  at  present. 

Third  Claw.  In  the  lowest  class  in  which  Grammar  is  taught  it  would  be  sufficient 
to  confine  the  pupils  to  the  noun,  adjective,  and  verb.  In  addition  to 
distinguishing  these  parts  of  speech  in  a sentence,  pupils  should  learn 
the  formation  of  the  plurals  of  nouns,  and  form  sentences,  using  the 
subjects  in  the  singular  and  in  the  plural,  with  their  verbs  in  agree- 
ment. This  would  teach  thorn  to  use  nouns  and  verbs  correctly.  This 
teaching  need  not  be  wholly  confined  to  the  grammar  lesson,  as  pupils 
should  always  be  corrected  when,  in  their  ordinary  speech,  they  violutc 
this  rule  of  agreement. 

Iu  the  verb,  they  might  be  taught  the  present  and  the  past  tense, 
not  from  a textrbook  in  Grammar,  but  practically,  from  their  daily  use 
of  the  words. 
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Finally,  the  elements  of  analysis  might  be  taught.  It  is  ns  easy  to 
tench  pupils,  that  the  verb  is  the  word  that  makes  the  assertion,  as  to  Elation, 
tench  the  ohl  misleading  and  inaccurate  definition  that  it  is  a word  that  ^ — 
implies  action,  and  if  that  definition  he  taught,  it  is  easy  to  get  pupils  irkhmi/ie. 
to  call  the  verb  the  aedicule.  Pupils  of  this  class  can  easily  bo  taught 
to  recognise  the  noun,  which  is  the  subject  or  thing  spoken  of.  inspector. 

In  the  next  class  (Fourth),  noun,  adjective,  pronoun,  and  verb  could  " 
lie  etymologically  treated,  with  so  much  of  syntax  ns  relates  to  the  — 
agreement  of  a verb  with  its  subject,  and  the  government  by  a verb  of 
an  object,  and  practical  application  of  these  rules  in  sentences  formed 
by  the  examiner  or  by  the  pupil.  Analysis  could  be  extended  by  tlie 
introduction  of  the  object,  and  by  the  separation  of  the  subject  and 
predicate  being  greater  than  in  the  class  below.  This  course  would 
require  pupils  to  correct  grammatical  errors,  where  the  verb  and  its 
nominative  did  not  agree,  or  where  the  object  (if  a pronoun) 
was  not  put  in  its  proper  case.  This  line  of  study  might 
be  followed  class  by  class— etymology,  syntax  (with  practical 
application  of  the  rules  taught,  to  the  construction  of  sentences 
by  teacher  and  pupils),  and  analysis  being  taught  side  by  side,  in  an 
ever-widening  circle,  until  in  the  highest  class  the  pupils  had  a clear 
idea  of  the  construction  of  sentences,  and  some  practice  in  speaking 
and  writing  correct  English,  as  well  as  in  pointing  out  grammatical 
errors.  1 have  no  doubt  that  even  parsing  (to  which  we  now  give  our 
whole  strength)  would  bu  taught  more  easily  and  successfully,  when 
the  pupils  understood  the  relations  in  which  the  various  parts  of  a 
sentence  stand  to  one  another.  To  outline  a programme  in  Grammar 
for  each  class  is  beyond  the  limits  of  space*  at  my  disposal.  I can  merely 
sketch,  in  a general  way,  a course  of  study  which,  if  followed,  would,  I 
feel  assured,  be  of  more  practical  and  permanent  use  to  our  pupils  than 
the  system  which  we  have  followed  for  so  many  years,  and  would  be 
fully  us  easy  to  tcurli.  The  subject  is  useless  if  the  pupil  is  not  taught 
to  think,  and  simple  language  should  be  used  both  by  teacher  and  by 
pupil. 

The  proficiency  in  Geography  continues  very  fair,  and  is  generally  Geography, 
improving.  Map-teacliing  receives  more  attention  than  it  formerly  did. 

I am  still  of  the  opinion  expressed  in  my  last  General  lleport,  that  the 
programme  in  this  subject  should  bo  revised  for  each  class.  The 
elements  of  Mathematical  and  Physical  Geography  should  be  combined 
with  Political  Geography  fur  all  classes.  The  Third  Class  should  be 
taught  to  understand  and  explain  in  their  own  language  the  more 
common  geographical  terms  us  island,  enpe,  strait,  <fcc.  Those  could  be 
taught  from  the  map,  using  it  as  a picture,  or  from  the  blackboard,  or, 
as  is  done  in  some  Continental  schools,  from  natural  objects,  a pool  of 
water  representing  a lake,  land  projecting  iuto  it,  a cape,  land  or  a 
stone  in  it  representing  an  island,  &c.,  the  great  object  being  to  get  the 
idea  conveyed  to  the  mind  of  the  pupils,  that  they  may  seize  it  and 
make  it  their  own.  This  is  better  than  n definition,  however  good, 
committed  to  memory.  Pupils  will  remember  the  one  when  they  have 
forgotten  the  other.  This  class  might  also  be  taught,  in  addition  to  its 
course  of  Political  Geography,  a few  facts  of  primary  importance 
connected  with  Mathematical  Geography,  such  as  the  form  of  the  earth, 
the  motion  of  the  earth  round  the  sun,  and  the  motion  of  the  moon 
round  the  earth.  Having  expressed  my  opinion  at  such  length  on  the 
•subjects  of  Arithmetic  and  Grammar,  I shall  not  enter  further  into 
the  consideration  of  this  subject,  or  say  more  than  that  I think  a 
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Reports  on  thorough  revision  of  the  programme  is  required.  With  increased 
EJuoaUou^  freedom  in  the  use  of  text-books,  it  should  be  possible  to  treat  the 
U—°  " subject  more  interestingly  and  intelligently,  and  less  as  a mere  pointin'* 
M'kfcaim,  out  of  names  on  a map. 

DMrtct  The  text-book  on  Agriculture  is  taught  in  general  with  very  fair 
Inspector,  success.  The  subject  is  not,  1 think,  a popular  one  with  teachers  or 
Garrick-  pupils.  It  is  taught  in  country  schools  because  it  is  compulsory,  and 
fergus^  jn  sonie  town  schools  on  account  of  the  large  fee  paid  for  it.  Speaking 
Agriculture  for  myself,  I believe  that  too  much  is  expected  from  our  primary 
schools  in  the  teaching  of  Agriculture.  All  that  can  be  clone  is  to 
teach  principles  from  books.  The  practical  knowledge  must  be  got 
elsewhere.  He  is  a bold  man  who  would  say  that  the  average  teacher 
would  or  could  make  a farm  more  profitable  than  the  average  farmer 
could.  Scl tool  farms  mvjht  be  productive  of  benefit,  but  I have  never 
observed  that  they  had  any  effect  for  good,  or  that  the  farming  in  their 
immediate  neighbourhood  was  of  a higher  class  than  the  farming  iu 
other  parts  of  the  same  county.  If  Irish  farming  is  to  be  made  more 
scientific,  it  can  only  be  done,  1 believe,  by  having  a few  agricultural 
colleges  scattered  over  the  country,  iu  the  charge  of  specially-trained 
and  highly-qualified  experts,  whose  students  would  receive  a practical 
and  scientific  teaming  in  agriculture.  How  the  small  farmers,  who  arc 
the  backbone  of  Irish  agriculture,  are  to  be  affected,  unless  by  the 
Bpread  of  education,  accompanied  by  greater  intelligence  and  energy, 
which  would  enable  them  to  imitate  their  more  skilful  neighbours,  1 
do  not  know. 


a“l1  Of  extra  aud  optional  subjects  these  most,  generally  taught  in  this 
•ulijtcu.  district  arc  Vocal  Music,  Drawing,  and  Algebra,  and,  as  a rule,  the 
proficiency  attained  to  is  very  fair. 

Time  Table.  A well  nr  ranged  Time  Tabic  is  of  the  first  importance.  Speaking  for 
myself,  1 do  not  think  it.  advisable  to  interfere  with  tho  arrangement 
of  a school  time  table,  beyond  pointing  out  any  glaring  defects  I may 
happen  to  see.  Efficient  teachers  may  bo  relied  upon  to  carefully 
observe  their  Time  Table,  unless  at  exceptional  times  for  some  special 
reason  but  if  one  or  more  subjects  have  fallen  in  proficiency  behind  the 
others,  it  is  better  to  improve  them  by  a special  morning  or  evening 
class.  Teachers  who  are  unpunctual  or  inefficient  will  in  all  probability 
break  through  their  Time  Table  arrangements.  When  unsatisfactory 
proficiency  is  found  in  certain  subjects,  a frequent  contributing,  if  not 
principal,  cause  is  that  insufficient  time  lias  been  given  to  them.  I 
Minimum  wou^  strongly  recommend  that  the  Commissioners  prescribe  a minimum 
time . amount  of  time  per  week,  to  bo  given  to  each  subject,  if  not  to  all  sub- 
jects certainly  to  obligatory  ones.  Tho  minimum  would  of  course  vary 
with  the  subject. 


Sm;t;esii.ii!s  One  of  tlio  chief  difficulties,  which  teachers  of  small  schools  have  to 
flumlfer?  aiC0linterI  the  large  number  of  classes  which  must  be  kept  employed 
classes  in  nt  the  same  time,  often  by  a single  teacher  with  no  assistance.  With  ft 
jjjjj*  little  ingenuity,  a programme  might  easily  be  drawn  out  in  certain 
54  ",0  *•  subjects,  which  would  allow  two  classes  to  bo  taught  together,  and  have, 
iu  two  years,  the  same  ground  covered  ns  would  have  been  covered  by 
the  two  classes  it  taught  separately.  Of  course,  this  would  not  apply  to 
a subject  like  geometry,  which  rises  step  by  step  from  a substructure, 
but  it  might  be  applied  more  or  less  to  all  the  compulsory  subjects  of  the 
programme,  with  the  exception  of  Grammar,  in  which,  if  properly  taught, 
there  is  more  or  less  of  a logical  sequence.  There  is  no  sequence  of 
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thought  in  the  teaching  of  uiap  geography.  A knowledge  of  the  map  Reports  on 
of  the  world  is  not  required  in  order  to  learn  the  map  of  Ireland  or  Education? 
vice  versa,  nor  Is  there  any  priority  in  thought  which  requires  the  " — 
geography  of  Europe  to  be  learned  before  that  of  the  British  Islands.  Yrkumivc, 
Third  and  Fourth  Classes  might  be  grouped  in  this  subject.  First  and  JE-jj*. 
second  stages  of  Fifth  might  also  be  grouped,  and  so  too  with  first  and  iw]xctor. 
second  years  ofSixtli  Class.  For  example,  if  Fourth  Class  next  year  learned  Carrick- 
Ireland,  Third  Class  might  also  have  Ireland  as  its  programme.  In  fer6us' 
the  following  year,  Fourth  Class  passes  into  Fifth,  the  old  Third  becomes 
Fourth,  and  both  it  and  the  new  Third  learn  the  outlines  of  the  map  of 
the  world.  In  this  way,  every  two  years  the  world  oiul  Ireland  are 
covered  by  every  pupil  who  passes  through  Third  and  Fourth  Classes  us 
at  present,  while  there  is  only  one  class  in  Geography  instead  of  two  m 
at  present.  The  same  principle  might  easily  be  followed  in  the  two 
stages  of  Fifth,  and  also  in  the  two  years  of  Sixth. 

In  the  same  way  for  reading  and  dictation,  the  two  stages  of  Fifth 
Class  might  read  alternately  the  first  and  second  halves  of  the  .Reading 
Book,  so  that  the  two  classes  could  lie  taught  together  in  one  class,  and 
each  pupil  would  pass  through  the  book  in  two  years.  There  is  ooly 
a trifling  difference  in  point  of  difficulty  between  the  two  parts  of  the 
Heading  Book,  many  of  the  lessons  now  in  the  second  half  having  been 
a few  years  ago  in  the  first  half.  So  also  first  and  second  year  pupils 
in  Sixth  Class  might  be  taught  in  one  class.  The  agricultural  programme 
could  easily  be  arranged  to  rotate  in  the  same  way.  Any  arrangement, 
winch  covers  the  programme  and  lessens  the  number  of  cl  asses,  would  be 
a boon  to  the  touchers  and  pupils  of  small  schools. 

The  importance  of  Insjicrfion  as  distinguished  from  Examination  has  inspection 
never  been  so  fully  recognised  as  now.  T believe  that  the  quality  of 
the  education  given  iu  our  schools  can  be  improved  more  thoroughly 
and  dumbly,  by  efficient  insi»ectiou,  than  by  efficient  examination,  but  in8pCCti0n 
it  will  be  wholly  impossible  to  havo  a system  of  efficient  inspection  in  ami 
combination  with  the  Results’  System  in  its  present  form.  The  margin  R<aults- 
of  lime  left  an  Inspector  after  attending  to  the  Results’ examinations  of 
his  district,  and  to  such  other  necessary  work  as  the  annual  examina- 
tions of  teachers  and  monitors,  with  the  special  duties  which  from  time 
to  time  devolve  upon  him,  is  not  .sufficient  to  allow  him  even  to  visit  his 
schools  us  much  as  is  required.  Au  inspection  with  all  that  is 

involved  iu  the  word,  requires  time,  and  time  is  precisely  what  is 
wanting. 

Our  present  system  is  one  of  examination,  everything  being  done  Our  pro.-ent 

with  au  eye  to  the  annual  examination,  and  nothing  left  of 

to  the  individuality  of  the  teacher.  It  is  impossible  to  graft  a t|on, 
system  of  efficient  inspection  on  to  this  examination  system. 

I do  not  go  so  far  as  those  who  would  abolish  examination 
altogether.  That,  I hold,  could  not  be  done  witbout  great  injury 
to  education.  If  ever  a time  comes,  when  examining  can  be 

dispensed  with  entirely,  it  will  loo  only  after  a lapse  of  years, 

when  the  one  system  has  gradually  merged  into  the  other.  Between 

these  nxtremrs  (hero  is  a golden  mean,  which  will  allow  and  encourage 
intellectual  teaching,  and  at  the  sumo  time  test  the  quality  and  amount 
“£  the  teaching  given.  Tills,  no  doubt,  will  be  the  desiro  of  the 
CommisHioTiei-s  to  secure.  It  will  not  be  difficult  to  replace  the  present 
clumsy  and  laborious  Results’  examinations  by  a shorter  and  simpler 
method,  which  will  oven  more  accurately  determine  the  value  of  the 
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work  done.  I see  no  mwon  why  the  class,  or  (if  large)  a portion  of  tho 
class  should  not  be  taken  as  the  unit,  instead  of  every  individual  pupil 
being  examined  separately.  The  Inspector  could,  if  he  wished,  allow 
the  teacher  to  examine,  and  then  supplement  the  teacher's  examination 
by  further  questions  of  his  own  to  test  the  genuineness  of  the  work 
done. 

As  to  the  feasibility  of  bringing  oil  pupils  under  a searching  test  of 
proficiency,  if  an  individual  test  is  intended,  I cannot  see  how  it  is 
possible  to  do  it-  Some  pupils  may  have  boon  attending  irregularly, 
others  may  be  recent  admissions,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  a 
common  standard  by  ■which  to  test  all  the  members  of  a doss.  The 
desired  end  may  be  secured  by  seeing  that  the  teacher  is  thorough  in 
his  instruction,  that  his  methods  are  good,  and  that  he  teaches  the  cbm 
not  confining  his  attention  either  to  the  picked  or  to  the  backward  boys. 
It  would  not.  I think,  Ire  difficult  to  see  whether  all  the  pupils  had  been 
carefully  taught  what  they  were  supposed  to  know,  or  to  see  whether 
their  progress  was  so  slow  that  they  could  not  bo  receiving  proper 
attention. 

If  the  yearly  examination  of  the  school  were  as  rigid  as  the  present 
one,  and  the  rules  about  enrolment  as  stvicfc  as  they  are  now,  the  special 
advancement  of  the  move  intelligent  pupils  need  not  be  looked  for  • 
these  pupils  would  be  kept  back  awaiting  the  annual  examination,  or  if 
allowed  to  go  on  to  a higher  class,  their  names  would  be  kept  in  the 
lower,  that  they  might  he  presented  for  examination  in  it.  This  ovi), 
however  (keeping  back  the  more  intelligent  pupils  when  fit  for 
promotion),  would  not  be  greater  than  the  opposite  one —the  promotion 
of  pupils  unfit  for  promotion.  Under  the  present  Results  system,  it  is 
by  no  means  uncommon  to  find  pupils  promoted  from  year  to  year  who 
fail  badly  in  their  classes.  There  may  be  competition  with  other 
schools,  and  the  teacher  is  afraid  that  if  lie.  keeps  the  pupil  back  the 
parent  will  remove  him  to  another  school ; so  he  promotes  the  pupil : 
the  parent  thinks  the  hoy  or  girl  has  passed,  and  is  satisfied,  but  the 
pupil  is  injured  by  being  in  a class  for  which  he  is  unfit,  and  the  class 
is  impeded  by  a pupil  who  is  unfit  for  it.  I believe,  then,  that  if  the 
system  were  changed  this  evil  would  be  no  greuter  than  it  is  now,  and 
pupils  could  advance  more  rapidly  from  class  to  class.  It  is  not, 
however,  a teacher's  interest  to  advance  a pupil  rapidly.  He  will,  in 
that  case,  reach  the  highest  class  sooner,  and  leave  the  school  at  an 
earlier  age.  I do  not,  however,  believe  that  any  teacher  would  keep 
pnpils  back  from  that  consideration. 

The  results  of  the  last  examinations  of  5th  year  Monitors  have  not 
been  conveyed  officially  to  me,  but  so  far  as  I can  gather  when  going 
about  the  district,  I lielieve  their  answering  was  satisfactory.  1 do  not 
know  of  any  one  who  failed  in  1897.  I am  not,  however,  so  well  satis- 
fied with  the  practical  training  of  the  Monitors.  In  many,  if  not  in 
most  cases,  the  teacher  thinks  it  enough  to  attend  to  the  Monitor's 
education,  and  prepare  him  to  pass  his  examinations  as  lie  comes  to 
them.  For  teackiny,  the  Monitor  is  left  to  evolve  his  own  methods, 
and  is  too  frequently  confined  to  the  lowest  classes  for  the  whole  of 
his  apprenticeship.  A Monitor  so  trained  is  poorly  prepared  for  enter- 
ing on  the  work  of  a teacher.  The  minimum  and  maximum  ages  (12 
and  16)  I consider  too  low.  A pupil  twelve  years  of  age  is  too  young 
to  be  useful,  and  a promising  pupil  should  not  be  rejected  because  he 
is  over  sixteen.  He  is  all  the  more  likely  to  be  useful  because  of  his 
age,  and  the  gain  is  the  school’s.  The  cost  of  the  Monitor  is  no 
greater 
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Recent  changes  in  the  conditions  according  to  which  teachers  can  be 
promoted  will  be  welcomed,  as  they  give  more  weight  than  before  to 
efficiency.  I should  like  to  see  further  action  in  the  same  direction.  — 

I nm  of  opinion  that  wo  have  too  many  classes  and  examinations  of 
teachers,  and  that  regularly  reaming  examinations,  though  they  may 
keep  up  and  improve  the  scholarship,  are  injurious  to  the  efficiency  of  in«y*ctor. 
the  teacher.  Three  examinations  would,  I believe,  be  sufficient— an  Garrick - 
entnmee  examination  of  a general  character  and  of  a somewhat  higher 
standard  than  at  present,  a further  gencrul  examination  of  a more  ciwsifica- 
atlvanced  character,  and  a final  examination,  in  which  he  would  tion  and 
specialise,  in  order  to  encourage  tastes  ami  habits  of  study.  Any  can-  u-achera. 
didate  for  the  offiee  of  teacher,  possessed  of  a University  degree,  should, 
as  an  interim  arrangement,  he  at  once  regarded  as  having  passed  the 
lowest  or  qualifying  examination  for  a teaeherahip. 

At  no  time,  since  I entered  the  service  of  the  Commissioners,  has  the 
nil*  hcen  so  full  of  educational  changes  as  now,  or  the  promise  of  im- 
provements which  will  make  our  primary  education  more  intellectual, 
more  thorough,  and  more  lasting  in  its  effects,  bun  so  great.  I could 
have  wished  to  make  fuller  suggestions,  as  to  the  direction,  which,  in 
my  opinion,  the  lines  of  improvement  should  take,  hut  the  subject  is 
too  large  to  he  discussed  satisfactorily  within  the  limits  of  this  Report. 

Til  civ  is  a general  desire  for  a radical  change  in  our  system,  and  T 
can  only  express  the  hope  that  thu  whdom  of  the  Commissioners  may 
guide  them  to  a scheme  which  will  advance  the  highest  interests  of  the 
couutry.  ^ 


I am,  gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  J.  M'Elwaink, 

District  Inspector. 


The  Secretaries, 

Education  Office. 
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Mr.  J.  M'Keill,  b.a.,  District  Inspector. 

Omagh,  January  12th,  1898. 

Gentlemen, — In  compliance  with  your  instructions,  I beg  to  submit 
the  following  General  Report  on  the  state  of  education  in  the  Omagh 
district. 


There  are  150  schools  in  the  district,  and,  I am  glad  to  say,  there  k 
no  prospect  of  an  increase.  On  the  contrary  I hope  for  a decrease.  I 
think  that-  the  number  is  excessive,  and  am  of  opinion  that  the  educa- 
tional wants  of  the  district  could  be  thoroughly  supplied  by  120  schools, 
or  oven  fewer. 


The  results  of  this  over-supply  of  schools  are  unfortunato— pupils 
migrate  from  one  school  to  another  for  some  very  trivial  reason 
teachers,  with  some  loss  of  independence,  arc  obliged  to  conciliate  local 
interests,  and  discipline  cannot  be  strictly  enforced  lest  parents  or 
pupils  should  take  offence.  Tn  some,  eases  the  schools  arc  ho  small  that 
the  teacher,  in  addition  to  his  ordinary  work,  cultivates  or  tries  to 
cultivate  a small  farm,  and  gradually  becomes  a mixture  of  teacher  and 
farm  labourer  with  small  success  in  either  capacity  Recent  additions 
to  the  income  of  teachers  have  produced  a marked  change  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  now  one  Is  fairly  in  a position  to  look  for  a satisfactory  year’s 
work  from  a man  who  gets  a satisfactory  year’s  pay.  In  this  connexion 
my  theory  is  that  < /old  teachers  are  not  sufficiently  paid,  and  that 
loorl/desa  teachers  are  paid  too  much.  Too  often  a highly  classed  and 
inefficient  teacher  earns  more  than  a good  worker  of  lower  classification. 
jSTo  doubt  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  Results  fees  gained  by  a good 
school  and  u bad  one  is  considerable,  but  this  difference  I should  like 
to  see  increased. 

Schools  might  bo  classified  into  first,  second,  and  third,  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  work  done,  and  payment  made  accordingly.  I am  strongly 
in  favour  of  making  payments  depend  more  on  the  results  produced  than 
on  the  ability  to  pass  an  examination  of  a certain  degree  of  difficulty. 

Taking  all  the  circumstances  into  account,  there  is  every  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  amount  of  work  clone  in  the  district.  As  mentioned, 
the  teachers  labour  under  a good  many  cl isod vantages.  I am  often 
surprised  and  pleased  to  find  that  among  my  worst  circumstanced 
teachers  arc  several  who  are  most  successful  in  their  profession. 

Buildings.  With  regard  to  school  buildings  the  general  state  of  tilings  is  only 
fairly  satisfactory.  Schools  vested  in  the  Commissioners  are  of  course 
well  looked  after,  and  those  vested  in  Trustees  are  also  kept  in 
fair  repaii-.  But  several  of  the  lion-vested  class  arc  unsuited  for  school- 
houses.  Of  late  years  one  or  two  of  the  worst  have  been  replaced  by 
proper  buildings,  and  negotiations  are  going  on  with  respect  to  several 
others.  About  a dozen  still  remain  that  are  only  a degree  better  than 
ordinary  cabins.  Repairs  to  noil- vented  schools  have  sometimes  to  be 
made  by  the  teacher ; sometimes  a concert  is  held,  and  funds  ore  raised. 
These  extensions  and  repairs  should  if  practicable  meet  with  more 
encouragement  from  the  Department. 

°rdor.  x am  constantly  engaged  in  pointing  out  the  importance  of  proper 

order  und  discipline.  With  these  aids  and  with  attention  to  the  time- 
table, a substantial  amount  of  good  work  can  be  done ; without  thorn, 
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nothing.  Good  discipline  is  such  a saving  to  a teacher — it  saves  time, 
it  saves  toil,  it  saves  worry.  Nothing  is  quite  so  important  as  the  |^UMti0U. 
ability  to  get  the  pupils  to  work  steadily  aiul  quietly,  move  alertly,  and  — 
obey  orders  roadilv.  nrXchi. 

B..U 

It  is  not  so  much  the  amount  of  work  done  by  the  teacher  as  the 
amount  of  work  done  b}r  the  pupils  which  determines  the  value  of  the  q h 
school.  Nothing  is  so  disheartening  as  the  spectacle  of  a hard- 
working teacher  laboriously  giving  instruction  to  a small  section 
of  his  pupils  while  the  others  are  idling.  The  senior  pupils  of  » school 
should  be  able  to  work  with  but  little  interference  on  the  teacher’s  part. 

All  they  should  want  is  an  occasional  oral  lesson  and  general  super- 
vision. Furthermore,  the  work  done  by  a pupil  unaided  is  much  more 
valuable  than  that  which  is  thrust  on  him.  I have  noticed  that  success- 
ful teachers  arc  very  skilful  in  arousing  a spirit  of  emulation  and 
competition  among  their  pupils.  This  has  a good  effect.,  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  see  the  anxiety  of  such  pupils  to  do  well. 

The  methods  of  teaching  are  various.  Asa  rule,  if  a teacher  chooses  Method, 
to  tnke  some  trouble,  and  oj>en  his  eyes  to  faults  which  require  removal, 
nnd  set  his  wits  to  work  to  devise  effective  methods,  lie  will  do  well. 

Cases  are  too  numerous  in  which  a man  works  hard  and  earnestly,  and 
lie r or  pauses  for  a moment,  to  reflect  what  lie  is  doing  or  whither  he  is 
tending.  He  is  content  to  close  his  eyes  and  trust  to  blind  exertion. 

This  is  the  most  hopeless  type  of  teacher.  When,  after  some  care  and 
trouble,  one  defect  in  liis  method  is  pointed  out  and  removed,  the  next 
visit  reveals  an  outbreak  in  some  other  direction.  It  is  only  right  to 
•ay  tlnii  more  is  sometimes  taught  than  appears  at  examination,  as 
this  teacher  will  wander  quite  wide  of  the  programme,  and  instruct  liis 
pupils  in  various  erratic  ways. 

I am  convinced  that  tin*  lx*st  training  for  a teacher  is  service  for  five 
yours  as  monitor  in  a good  school.  This,  when  supplemented  by  a two 
years'  coarse  at  a Training  College,  should  turn  out  a teacher  who 
knows  his  business.  In  the  case  of  candidate*  who  have  entered  the 
Training  College  without  previous  experience  of  teaching  the  results 
are  by  no  means  so  satisfactory.  It  is  somewhat  alarming  to  find  a 
student  who  could  reply  to  questions  on  methods  in  a manner  to  delight 
an  examiner,  forthwith  proceed,  on  appointment,  to  a school,  to  break 
all  the  rules  and  directions  which  he  can  quote  so  readily. 

There  are  various  points  in  method  of  teaching  to  which  I am 
repeatedly  calling  attention,  and  that,  too,  though  these  are  insisted 
on  in  tho  text-book  in  common  use.  For  example,  the  value  of  the 
blackboard  as  a means  of  wholesale  instructive  demonstration,  the 
necessity  that  a teacher  should  know  the  lesson  for  each  class  for 
each  day,  the  usefulness  of  time  devoted  to  repetition  and  review, 
the  desirability  of  employing  capable  senior  pupils  to  instruct  junior 
classes,  as  giving  them  a wholesome  sense  of  responsibility.  The  list 
might  bo  extended  indefinitely,  but  these  will  suffice. 

1 would  like  to  see  a teacher  taking  an  interest  in  the  amusements  of 
tho  children  at  playtime.  He  might  occasionally  take  the  initiative, 
and  with  some  little  care  organise  interesting  and  healthful  games.  It 
is  not  pleasant  to  see  pupils,  when  released  for  the  interval,  standing 
altout.  and  shivering  when  they  might  be  engaged  in  some  energetic  and 
inspiriting  games. 
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Reports  on  I think  that  every  teacher  should  himself  occasionally  conduct  a 
Results  examination  in  his  own  school.  In  this  way  lie"  would  train 
.1  t.ca^on.  gom0  £risigXit  iuto  the  method  of  doing  so,  and  would  benefit  accord. 
WMli  ingly.  At  present,  I fear,  it  too  often  seems  to  him  a complete  hurlv* 
RA.,  ' burly,  out  of  which  the  Inspecter  by  good  fortune  finally  emerges  with 
jit'f’cLr.  a comj ilctc  marking-paper.  Some  experience  of  bin  own  in  the  line  of 
OmngK  examining  would  bring  him  to  understand  what  was  being  done. 

RciiuT  In  any  case  1 am  of  opinion  that  a considerable  portion  of  the  Results 
Examine  examination  should  be  conducted  by  the  teacher.  He  might  draw  m, 
dons.  a syllabus  showing  the  work  done,  and  might  then  bo  called  onto 
examine  on  this. 

I notice  that  the  speed  and  accuracy  with  which  the  exercises  of  the 
pupils  are  corrected  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  A little  practice  should 
make  a great  difference  in  regard  to  this.  Some  practice  of  this  kind 
might  with  advantage  bo  given  at  training.  The  examination  of  stu- 
dents might  include  the  correction  and  revision  of  exercises  in  various 
subjects,  such  as  letter- writing,  grammar,  and  dictation. 


As  a rule,  I think  that  Inspectors,  including,  of  course,  myself 
begin  their  work  with  the  idea  that  pupils  should  be  encouraged 
into  answering.  Questions  are  repeated,  arc  varied,  hints  am  given 
and  finally,  by  dint  of  judicious  coaxing,  an  answer  is  obtained. 
My  own  experience  leads  me  to  fear  that  knowledge  extracted 
in  this  way  is  little  better  than  valueless.  A straightforward 
prompt,  and  decided  answer  is  what  one  wants.  Care  should  be  taken 
that  timid  or  nervous  pupils  are  put  at  their  ease,  also  that  the  question 
should  he  iu  some  easily  comprehended  shape,  and  that  it  bo  hom'd 
distinctly.  Some  time  for  thinking  should  then  bo  given,  and  the 
answer  should  follow.  1 have  been  often  vexed  to  see  how  a slight 
diffei'ence  in  phraseology  acts  at  once  on  a pupil’s  memory.  This  is,  of 
course,  bettor  than  if  no  answer  nt  all  were  forthcoming,  but  it  shows  a 
want  of  intelligent  teaching.  An  ordinary  simple  query  should  elicit 
the  required  information,  and  one  should  not  have  to  search  about  for 
a particular  combination  ot  words  to  supply  the  key. 

Manual  I do  not  join  in  the  general  cry  against  the  Results  system.  The 

Training,  method  of  eaximinaiion  can  be  very  greatly  improved.  Far  greater 
freedom  should  be  allowed  to  both  teacher  and  examiner,  and  the 
examination  should  be  directed  much  more  to  the  testing  of  intelligence 
and  training  than  at  present.  Inside  the  limits  of  what  is  called  the 
Results  system  it  is  quite  possible  to  construct  a scheme  whereby  pay- 
ments may  be  made  for  proper  mental  training,  and  not  for  the 
mechanical  acquisition  of  undigested  facts.  Beyond  this  nothing  is 
wau ted.  Of  the  work  turned  out  under  the  Results  system  I do  not 
think  there  is  any  reason  to  be  n shamed.  I look  for  little  benefit  from 
the  substitution  of  manual  training  for  any  part  of  the  present  literary 
programme.  In  one  case  only  is  it  desirable,  and  thoroughly  desirable. 
Boys  attending  National  schools  in  cities  and  largo  towns  are  of  a class 
from  whom  artisans  and  skilled  workmen  are  drawn.  Manual  instruc- 
tion would  be  for  them  most  valuable.  But  this  should  ho  given  in 
separate  schoolrooms  by  separate  teachers,  and,  if  taken  in  hand,  should 
be  thoroughly  carried  out.  Our  ordinary  National  school  teachers 
cannot  be  supposed  to  combine  their  usual  duties  with  those  of  an 
amateur  instructor  in  carpentry,  nor  arc  the  pupils  likely  to  derive 
much  benefit  from  an  instruction  which,  for  a considerable  time,  must 
he  largely  unskilled.  No  doubt  manual  training  is  most  suitable  to  tlio 
conditions  which  prevail  in  England.  There  a largo  proportion  of  tbe 
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population  are  artisans  and  factory  workmen,  atul  tliis  sort  of  training  fltyovtoon 
is  of  direct  benefit  to  them.  Here  the  conditions  are  quite  different. 

This  is  almost  solely  an  agricultural  country.  Our  pupils  become  agri-  — 
cultural  labourers,  and  in  one  month’s  work  on  a farm  acquire  more 
.practical  knowledge  than  could  bo  gained  at  school  in  years.  What  an 
agricultural  Inliourcr  wants  is  ability  to  manage  horses,  to  plough,  to  Umfeetur. 
sow,  and  to  reap,  And  none  of  these  things  can  be  taught  at  school.  Omagh. 
Every*  locality  is  supplied  with  a competent  carpenter  and  blacksmith, 

-hkI  work  of  that  class  is  best  and  most  economically  done  by  them.  It 
will  be  mill  that  a cert  tin  amount  of  “ handiness  ” will  be  conferred  by 
manual  training,  and  that  it  is  a factor  in  smartening  the  wits  of  the 
pupils.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  ease ; but  I do  not  think  that  this 
ii Hurds  a reason  for  giving  up  any  portion  of  the  usual  literary  pro* 

^iiinmo  in  its  favour.  The  latter  acts  directly  on  the  mind,  and, 
properly  carried  out,  cannot  bo  replaced  by  anything  else. 

The  most  important  problem  just  at  present  is ; What  is  to  N«n_ 
be  done  with  the  non-qmilifying  pupils  — those  who  never  in  qualifying 
any  one  year  make  the  minimum  number  of  attendances  ; who  attend  PUP,,S- 
school  rarely,  examinations  never.  I fear  that  there  is  a much 
too  large  residuum  of  this  class  growing  up  with  but  little  instruction. 

Teachers,  I dare  say,  do  their  best  for  them,  though  it  is  hut  thankless 
work.  The  gap  between  the  number  on  rollg  and  the  number  who 
qualify  for  examination  is  sometimes  considerable,  and  I think  it 
right  that  a teacher  should  get  credit  For  doing  his  duty  to  such 
unfortunate  irregulars,  or  blame  if  lie  neglects  them. 

T shall  now  make  some  brief  remarks  os  to  the  programme  subjects.  R<Mw1<ng 

Heading  i-  the  subject  in  which  our  schools  show  to  least 
advantage  The  leaching  uf  the  subject  does  not  proceed  on 
proper  lines,  and  the  result  is  unsatisfactory.  I suppose  that 
there  are  two  aims  to  be  sot  before  a reader — (1)  that  he  should 
read  in  *.11011  a way  that  others  may  understand  wlmt  lie  reads,  and  (2) 
that  he  may  gather  the  meaning  himself.  In  the  former  respect  wo 
fail  lamentably.  A person  without  previous  knowledge  of  the  text- 
book, listening  to  the  average  pupil  in  a National  .School  reading, 
would  have  a very  poor  chance  of  grasping  the  meaning  of  the 
passage  read.  A hurried,  jumble  of  words  is  the  usual  effort,  and 
these  can  only  la*  disentangled  by  the  teacher's  or  Inspector's  painful 
acquaintance  with  them.  Any  one  not  in  iliis  position  reaps  bewilder- 
ment not  information. 

Why  this  is  so  is  only  to<»  plain.  The  pupils  spend  their  days 
hilxniously  acquiring  the  art  of  pronouncing  correctly  u series  of  words 
that  to  t hem  often  seem  only  $0  many  unmeaning  symbols.  That  all 
these  mean  something,  that  they  should  understand  the  meaning,  and 
reml  so  that  others  could  understand  also,  seems  with  one  consent  to 
l»c  relegated  to  the  unattainable.  And  yet  the  rule  for  correct  and 
intelligent  reading  is  by  no  means  dillicult.  Accuracy,  distinctness 
and  attention  to  pauses  are  three  requisites  which  it  should  not  be  so 
hard  to  require. 

I think  that  only  one  pupil  should  read  at  a time,  or,  at  the  very 
most,  two,  and  these  two  readers  should  be  separated  by  the  entire 
length  of  the  schoolroom.  .Strict  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
reader,  and  he  should  be  at  once  stopped  if  ho  become  unintelligible. 
Occasionally  an  interesting  story  might  be  read  by  one  of  the  senior 
pupils,  and  all  should  listen.  Silent  reading,  the  form  it  invariably 
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takes  in  after  life,  might  be  cultivated.  Accuracy  should  be  insisted 
on.  First  Class  almost  always  read  accurately.  Secoud  Class  almost 
always  inaccurately.  It  is  a thing  which  T never  could  understand  * 
that  somewhere  between  First  and  Secoud  Hooks  there  lies  a jipint 
at  which  accuracy  ceases  and  inaccuracy  begins. 

[t  is  a source  of  great  satisfaction  that  explanation  of  subject  matter 
now  forms  part  of  the  test  for  passing  in  reading,  and  that  this  branch 
cannot  any  longer  be  neglected  with  impunity.  1 believe  that  pro- 
ticiency  in  this  subject  should  be  tested  hy  collective  examinations, 
not  individual. 


Writing  is  well  taught.  Very  few  pupils  leave  school  unable  to 
write  a decent  legible  hand,  and  often  one  meets  with  really  good 
penmanship. 

I think  that  in  many  cases  better  results  could  be  obtained  by  the 
old-fashioned  method  of  “setting”  headlines  than  by  the  present 
system  of  engraved  copy-books.  A set  headline  impresses  u pupil' 
more  as  a model.  An  ingenious  teacher  will  also  adapt  it  to  a pupil's 
peculiarities,  and  so  cure  defects.  More  attention  should  be  given  to 
neat  figuring. 


Letter-  Letter -writing  comes  under  this  head.  In  tins  subject  I notice 

writing.  considerable  improvement.  Pupils  arc  able  to  write  a letter  with  proper 
beginning  and  ending  to  any  relative,  to  teacher  or  Inspector,  to  a 
clergyman,  &c. 

I am  not  yet  content  with  the  supervision  which  letters  written  as 
exercises  by  the  pupils  receive  from  the  teachers.  I often  find  mis- 
takes at  examination  which  are  merely  a reproduction  of  what  has  been 
allowed  to  go  uncorrected  during  tlic  year. 


Arithmetic.  Arithmetic  is  also  well  taught ; my  only  criticism  is  that  certain 
arbitrary  methods  of  work  are  often  insisted  on  in  preference  tocominou- 
sonsc  principles.  Pupils  are  encouraged  to  move  by  rules,  not  to  think. 
As  throwing  a curious  light  on  processes  I notice  that  in  Proportion 
such  a device  as  “cancelling  ” is  rarely  resorted  to. 

The  questions  set  at  examination  leave  something  to  lie  desired.  I 
should  prefer  easier  “sums,”  giving  less  time,  and  looking  for  more 
accuracy.  In  no  case  should  lengthened  working  count  for  so  much  as 
combined  speed  and  accuracy.  In  fact  the  necessity  for  prolonged 
division  or  multiplication  would  not  arise. 

Iii  connection  with  arithmetic  some  notion  of  actual  weights  and 
measures  should  be  given.  I have  come  across  pupils  who  had  uo  idea 
of  the  length  of  a yard  or  a porch,  and  for  whom  a stone  weight  might 
be  anything  from  a pound  to  a ton.  It  would  be  useful  for  pupils  to 
have  some  rough  practical  notions  of  weights  aud  distances. 

Grammar.  Grammar  is  the  pupils'*  pitfall.  Here  nearly  all  come  to  grief.  It 
begins  in  guessing,  and  ends  in  guessing.  A pupil  in  Third  Class  rings 
the  changes  on  “noun”  and  “verb” — guessing  one  when  the  other  is 
wrong.  So  on  to  Sixth  Class,  when  he  will  parse  a verb  os  irregular 
with  proof  positive  before*,  him  that  it  is  regular. 

“ Run,”  a pupil  will  say,  is  a noun — a look  of  surprise  on  your  part, 
and  he  immediately  shouts  “ verb,”  just  as  if  it  had  been  an  unfortu- 
nate slip.  Then  he  looks  up  in  an  inquiring  way,  quite  prepared  to 
make  a fresh  bid  in  case  “ verb  ” fails  to  please. 
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The  subject  should  not  be  introduced  so  early.  Pupils  should  lx* 
older,  uud  with  ability  to  think.  Principles  should  bo  taught  and  Education? 
mastered.  The  definitions  should  be  amended  and  made  simple.  This  — 
is  what  I sometimes  hear  from  Third  Class  : — “An  adjective  is  a word  mxAii, 
put  along  with  a noun  to  express  some  distinguishing  quality  or 
circumstance  respecting  it” — u pretty  dofmition  to  put  before  a junior  iimwinr. 
pupil.  Omagh. 

There  is  a more  pleasing  talc  to  toll  with  reference  to  Geography.  ~ ~ 
Tiiis  subject  interests  and  attracts,  and  is  more  easily  taught  than  <s  1 
grammar. 

Definitions  should  be  introduced  earlier,  and  practically  illustrated. 

More  prominence  should  be  given  to  the  United  States,  to  which  so 
many  of  our  ]ieople  emigrate.  Simple  mathematical  geography  should 
get  more  attention.  I often  find  Sixth  Class  pupils  unable,  to  explain 
the  cause  of  day  and  night,  and  knowing  nothing  of  the  motions  of  the 
moon  and  stars. 

Tho  valuable  subject  of  Drawing  is  not  so  generally  taught  as  it  Drawing, 
should  be.  When  it  is  taught  very  fair  success  is,  as  a rule,  met  with. 

I sometimes  find  Infants  and  First  Class  in  their  leisure  momenta 
making  drawings  on  slates,  and  have  been  often  struck  with  the  skill 
displayed  in  these  rough  representations  They  incline  to  draw  some- 
thing they  know — men,  or  horses,  or  ships.  I think  that  dra wing  copies 
might  more  generally  take  tho  form  of  representations  of  familiar 
objects  in  preference  to  arbitrary  arrangements  of  lines.  The  delight 
of  children  when  they  find  that  it  is  in  their  power  to  produce  a recognis- 
able likeness  of  some  familiar  thing  is  pleasant  to  see,  ami  might,  prove 
the  starting  point  for  valuable  eye  training. 

Compulsory  Education  has  boon  introduced  into  the  town,  of  Omagh, 
and  its  working  is  now  being  attended  with  very  fair  success.  Negligent 
parents  are  cautioned  and  fined,  and  it  is  now  scarcely  possible  for  any 
child  to  grow  up  untaught. 

The  School  accounts  arc  very  well  kept.  The  teachers  of  this  dis-  Accounts, 
trictnre  honest  and  faithful  in  this  regard. 


: 

i 


I am, 

Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

John  APNkill. 


The  Secretaries, 

Education  Office 


L 
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Reports  on 
llio  State  of 

Education.  Mr.  J.  Ross,  M.A.,  District  Inspector. 


^ Tr.  J.  Ross, 
X.A., 
District 
I n special-. 
Nowrjf. 


Nowry,  January,  1898. 

G EKTLEMKX, — In  jmrauuucc  of  your  {instructions  of  30tli  November, 
1897,  I beg  bo  submit  ti  General  Report  on  the  National  schools  of  the 
district  of  which  Newry  is  the  centre.  I furnished  similar  reports  on 
this  district  in  1891  and  1896. 


During  the  post  two  years  there  1ms  been  no  change  in  the  boundaries 
of  the  district.  The  number  of  schools  also  remains  unchaugcd,  viz., 
130  ordinary  National  schools,  live  Convent  schools,  two  Poor  Law 
Union  schools,  and  three  Model  schools. 


School  Since  1890  anew  Vested  mixed  school  replaces  an  old  and  unsuitable 
buildings,  building  at  limcknoy,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kilkeel,  and  under  the 
same  manager  a new  building,  including  separate  male  and  female 
schools,  is  rapidly  approaching  completion,  and  will  replace  the  former 
mixed  school  at  Money darragh.  A site  has  recently  been  secured  in 
the  town  of  Kilkeel  and  another  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  that 
town  with  the  View  of  providing  school  accommodation,  in  accordance 
with  modern  requirements,  for  the  Presbyterian  and  Roman  Catholic 
children  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  Doth  these  buildings  arc 
badly  wanted,  as  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  existing  houses  is 
exceedingly  objectionable,  and  owing  to  the  peculiar  situation  of  the 
present  school  sites  cannot  be  remedied.  Negotiations  are  proceeding 
lor  the  election  of  a new  buildiug  at  Dromore-road,  Wavrenpoint,  to 
supersede  the  dilapidated  mul  unsuitable  structure  in  which  the  school 
there  is  at  present  earned  on.  A site  for  two  new  schools  has  also 
been  secured  at  Dromiutee,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  district;  the 
existing  hoys’  school  in  that  locality  is  miserably  uncomfortable  and 
b:ully  adapted  for  teaching  purposes. 


_R«pftir«  and 
improve- 

IllflllS. 


8<:1itml  nr- 
roundings 


In  addition  to  these  uew  buildings,  ill  progress  or  in  contemplation, 
several  school*  have  undergone  substantial  structural  improvements! 
including,  in  somo  instances,  the  provision  of  increased  accommodation  ; 
but  lor  the  most  part  the  erection  of  eutrance  porches  is  all 
that  lias  Ih'Cii  effected.  Such  porehes  providing  accommodation 
for  the.  children’s  wraps  and  for  fuel  should  be  made  a com- 
pulsory addition  to  all  small  onc-voomcd  schools,  they  add  materially 
to  the  comfort  of  the  children  by  making  the  rooms  less  draughty,  and 
tliuj  render  unnecessary  the  exceedingly  objectionable  armngenient  <>f 
storing  tl««.-  winter  supply  of  fuel  within  the  schoolroom.  In  eight  in- 
stances,  seven  lx-ing  mixed  schools,  no  sanitary  provision  exists.  In  a lew 
instances Ahc  windows  of  the  schools  are  furnished  with  diamond  panes, 
and  the  lighting  is  in  consequence  unsatisfactory. 

Although  in  the  majority  of  instances  the  rooms  arc  kept  with  fair 
regard  lor  neatness  ami  order,  I can  report  but  little  pvogivsss  in  ^1C 
exhibition  of  taste  in  the  school  surroundings.  In  the  few  instances 
wli.-ro  surh  desirable  improvements  have  been  effected  1 usually  find  that 
a mu  ss.li  \ plants  and  shvtths  have  been  supplied  by  local  persons 
possussed  of  ll'P  necessary  means  and  taking  a kindly  interest  in  the 
*1,1  l'1"1*ben  of  their  leas  affluent  neighbours.  As  such 
^SulKl,iiil  schools  1U  Ireland  is  exceptional,  I four  the  provision 
ut  t.isti  ful  suiTouiichngs  from  local  sources  is  still  in  the  far  distance. 
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In  connection  with  this  matter  it  is  perhaps  worthy  of  consideration  ^poruon^ 
whether  without  unduly  increasing  the  ]>ublic  expenditure  something  Mucaticm? 
mure  artistic  could  not  he  devised  in  the  enso  of  vested  buildmgs.  The  — 
present  st  yle  of  structure  is  doubtless  serviceable,  but  it  is  certainly  not  f 
ornamental.  One  fertile  source  of  confusion  and  disorder  in  some  ^,9trl^ r 
National  school*  is  the  wholly  inadequate  amount  of  press  nccommoda-  ,T 
tion  or  shelving.  Whore  the  equipment  is  defective  in  this  respect  it  y* 
is  common  to  find  the  teacher’s  desk,  the  windows,  the  table  when  them 
is  one,  nil  littered  with  cards,  slates,  copy-books,  and  in  girls’  and 
mixed  schools  with  materials  for  needlework. 


The  most  serious  impediment  to  the  work  of  the  schools  in  this  Attendance, 
district  is  the  irregular  attendance.  It  is  the  bitter  discouragement  of 
the  efficient  teacher,  and  furnishes  the  ever  ready  excuse  of  the 
inefficient-  teacher.  Throughout  all  the  rural  portions  of  the  district 
the  demand  for  child  Labour  is  very  great.  The  agricultural  labourer 
is  rapidly  disappearing,  making  his  way  into  tlio  manufacturing  towns, 
hence  the  children  of  the  small  farmer  are  called  ti]Km  to  take  part  in 
all  fanning  operations. 


Ill  addition  to  this  permanent  cause  of  had  attendance  several  per-  Epidemics, 
tions  of  the  district  have  been  visited  within  the  past  two  years  by 
various  epidemics,  typhoid  and  scarlet  fever,  whooping  cough,  measles. 

Thu  localities  which  suffered  most  in  this  way  were  Kilkeel  and  its 
vicinity,  portions  of  the  parishes  of  Ki Heavy,  Corlingford,  Kilrouey, 
and  Warren  point. 


The  abolition  of  school  fees  has  had  no  appreciable  ©fleet  in  increasing 
the  attendance.  Indeed  some  teachers  allege  that  it  has  given  rise  to 
greater  remissness  ou  the  part  of  the  parents  in  regard  to  attendance.  It  is 
explained  that  formerly  when  parents  had  to  pay  school  foes  they  were 
finxious  towards  the  close  of  the  week,  or  when  nearing  a vacation,  to 
keep  their  children  in  attendance  in  order  to  get  value  for  their  money, 
hut  now  that  the  schools  arc  free  this  not  very  worthy  motive 
has  waxed  to  inllucnce  them,  aud  the  attendance  suffers  in  consequence. 

^ licit  education  is  free  it  should  lx?  compulsory.  Compulsion  under  the  Compuhory 
Act  oflKOii  is  not  iu  operation  in  this  district  oxcept  in  Wanenpoint.  ,ltten  ,nnce* 

I Vi*!  lire  only  three  National  schools  affected;  in  two  of  these  the 
average  has  distinctly  increased  ; in  the  third,  the  Convent  school,  the 
ath'iulmiee  before  the  Act  came  into  force  left  less  room  for  improve* 
limit,  but  in  all  three  the  centesimal  proportion,  of  average  attendance 
t*»  average  nil  rolls  has  sensibly  and  steadily  increased. 


IV  hilo  it  might  be  desirable  to  have  all  the  children  on  rolls  examined  Kxaimna- 
UTcspeetive  of  their  having  made  the  minimum  of  100  attendances,  an 
"hviuus  objection  to  such  an  arrangement,  would  bo  its  possible " 
adverse  effect  on  the  attendance.  Parents  who  during  the  greater 
pvt  inn  of  tin-  year  are  apathetic  iu  regard  to  the  attendance  of  their 
« liildreu,  often  show  considerable  anxiety  in  the  closing  weeks  of  the 
1 ‘'•suits  period  to  have  them  qualify  for  examination.  Now  if  it  were 
understood  that  .such  children  would  he  admitted  to  the  privilege  of 
rv'iuiii  atioii  and  the  chance  of  advancement  to  a new  1x>ok,  J four  a 
"I  ml, stimulus  towards  a certain  degree  of  regularity  of  attendance 
U"uld  h<*  taken  away.  The  readiest  means  of  having  the  test  of  an 
‘ Miiniiiiition  applied  to  all  tlio  children  would  be  to  place  on  a separate 
Marking  paper  all  those  on  rolls  who  make  attend  uices  under  100; 
pupil*  could  lx*  examined  at  the  same  tune  as  their  class  fellows, 

J,  2 
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tiiePState°rf nnf^  ftn  ecIt,,^^e  «calc  of  payment  devised  which  would  lo  some  extent 
Education.  onconrage  tho  teacher  ill  the  very  trying  work  of  ins  tine  ting  these 
— irregular  attomlcrs. 

Mr.  J.  Mon,  * 

District  The  irregularity  of  the  attendance  is  a matter  over  which  the  teacher 
inspector,  has  hut  little  control,  but  there  is  another  evil  for  which  the  remedy 
Wewrr-  hes  more  readily'  within  his  roach,  viz. : — Want  of  punctuality  in  the 
NY  ant  of  morning.  In  some  of  the  rural  school*;,  and  in  a few  town  schools  as 

punctuality,  well,  the  iirst  hour  from  ten  to  eleven  is  practically  lost,  business  goes 
forward  in  s\  desultory  half-hearted  sort  of  way,  the  children  drop  in  hv 
twos  and  threes,  apparently  unconscious  of  any  necessity  for  their 
earlier  attendance,  and  the  whole  proceedings  arc.  characterized  by  an 
litter  lack  of  activity  or  interest.  This  wasting  of  the  heat  hour  of  the 
day  is  very  frequently  found  in  connection  with  irregular  attendance, 
and  when  it  extends,  as  it  often  does,  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
school  year,  the  loss  becomes  a very  serious  item. 

Character  Coming  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  amount  and  character  of  the 
vork.001  work  accomplished  in  the  schools,  1 am  reminded  of  a conversation 
I had  seme  time  ago  with  the  principal  of  a highly  successful  inter- 
mediate school,  a gentleman  of  wide  and  varied  experience  in  scholastic 
matters.  He  assured  me  that  hoys,  coining  to  him  from  National  schools 
were,  as  a rule,  incapable  of  making  any  effox  t at  working  up  a subject 
for  themselves ; thoy  appeared  to  be  wholly  dependent  for  everything 
upon  the  teacher’s  efforts  j what  might  he  called  the  faculty  of 
acquisitiveness  being  altogether  dormant.  It  might  tend  to  do  awav 
with  this  reproach  against  the  National  schools  if  the  blighter  and 
more  intelligent  children  were  permitted  after  passing  First  Stage  of 
I if  ill  to  substitute  for  any  two  of  the  subjects  of  the  obligatory  course, 
except  reading  and  arithmetic,  corresponding  courses  in  liistory, 
elementary  mathematics,  &c.  Such  pupils  should  be  encouraged  os  for 
ns  possible  to  rely  upon  themselves  in  the  study  of  these  branches,  the* 
teacher  only  interfering  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  off  difficulties, 
under  male  teachers  these  brighter  pupils  might  ho  encouraged  to  take 
up  the  study  ol  certain  branches  of  scicucc.  In  the  ease  of  ninny  male 
teachers,  a considerable  store  of  knowledge  of  elementary  science  is  nt 
present  locked  up  and  useless.  True,  a great  deal  of  this  is  merely 
i>ook  knowledge,  hut  a very  little  training  in  the  making  of  simple 
experiments  .would  render  many  teachers  callable  of  giving  valuable 
instruction  in  natural  philosophy.  Jt  should  he  quite  possible  to 
provide  for  the  masters  short  courses  of  attendance  at  sonic  school  of 
science,  where  they  could  be  trained  in  the  making  of  simple  apparatus 
to  lie  subsequently  used  in  experimental  demonstrations  in  their 


Small 

Schools. 


Onooftbe  problems  tbivt  cal]  for  solution  in  connection  with uur 
system  of  education  is  hew  to  obtain  tlm  best  work  from  small  schools; 
those  that  have  mi  average  sufficient  only  for  one  responsible  teacher 
■ •king  Cither  ,,mtc  alone  or  with  the  help  of  one  or  two  monitors.  It 
nT  ” n,  r’Ti  U>  cxl'cct  H'o  same  amount  of  instruction 

tl  i tv  n sis  c lu"ls  *'»  one  teacher  bus  to  deal  with  fm"> 

ruch  divisit ii .‘l  ' u ‘ l<‘n  slm‘,ul  over  eight  classes,  as  in  schools  wlvsu 
W d l l • ? w*10  In  order  to  moot  this  dillicully 

remiirwl  , ““-i''  lwcr  «“  “isnrlard  in  any  subject.  What  is 

obligatory  course  inThiMieh  T™  re*triftwl  ,'a,1b,‘'  oE  subjects.  1||<! 
urillniictif* i i|.  Sl:  u0^  ln  question  should  he  reading,  writing, 
1 hl,clll»b'l  together  with  needle  work  for  girls,  and  drawing 
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fur  both  boys  ami  girl*  where  the  teacher  is  certificated.  Thera  should  ho  ^port* 
no  formal  examination  in  grammar  or  geography.  Of  course  this  would  icaua-itiou. 
not.  precludo  teauhers  of  exceptional  energy  and  ability  from  taking  up  — m 

grammar  and  geography  as  optional  brunches,  or  from  teaching  extra  .u. 
hram  hi-s,  loll  I would  strongly  urge  that  no  fee:  whatever  should  he  paid  g«jrlr<__ 
in  such  schools,  or  indeed  in  any  National  school,  for  extra  or  optional  N ' 
h ranches,  except  singing  and  drawing,  where  reading  and  composition  1 — 
are  unsatisfactory. 

The  regulation  permitting  tho.  Infants  and  First  Class  pupils  to  leave  o'[0‘ 

itl  an  earlier  bout-  than  the  older  children  should  prove  a great  infants 
nd vantage  in  most  ordinary  National  schools;  the  benefit  will  be 
specially  felt  in  sacli  schools  us  I have  been  considering  where  there  is 
only  one  responsible  teacher.  The  change  will  necessitate  a ro-casting 
of  the  time-table  arrangements,  and  in  this  connection  it  would  bo 
highly  advisable  to  provide  shorter  Hour  lessons  for  these  junior 
children.  To  this  end  a small  gallery  capable  of  holding  Infants  and 
First  Class  should  be  part  of  the  equipment  of  all  ordinary  National 
schools.  A few  seats,  furnished  if  possible  with  back  rests,  could  be 
provided  at  a very  trifling  cost.  The  gallery  would  bo  found  convenient 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  Infants  and  First  Class  a short  object 
lesson,  or  other  suitable  exercises,  succeeding  the  ordinary  floor  lesson. 

I have  bestowed  considerable  attention  during  the  past  two  years  object 
upon  the  giving  oi  object  lessons  to  the  junior  childreu.  Children 
usually  take  a pleasing  amount  of  interest  in  such  lessons,  and  thoir 
ideas  in  regard  to  some  of  the  objects  are  occasionally  amusing.  A 
little  girl  of  six  years  of  age  in  one  of  my  schools,  after  careful  scrutiny 
of  the  figure  of  Britannia  on  a penny,  assured  her  toaclier  that 
it  was  inteuded  to  represent  a “ lady  on  a bicycle."  The  common 
defects  in  those  lessons  are  that  they  uro  perfunctory,  not  regularly 
given  throughout  the  year,  and  that  the  subjects  are  frequently  not 
judiciously  chosen.  While  these  faulty  lessons  may  give  some  interesting 
instruction,  and  perhaps  make  a trifling  addition  to  the  vocabulary  of 
the  children  they  largely  fail  to  cultivate  tho  faculty  of  observation, 
niitl,  f Imre  fore,  miss  what  should  he  the  chief  sum  of  an  object  lesson. 

Ivin  deign  lie  u continues  in  operation  in  two  Infant  schools  and  in  Ki»<ler- 
live  infant  departments,  and  it  is  unquestionably  useful  in  brightening  Saiu>»- 
the  school  life  of  the  children.  Prominent  among  tho  defects  observable 
in  this  system  is  tho  tendency  to  start  oil'  with  the  definitions  of  tho 
sphere,  cube,  square,  &c.  This  shows  an  absurd  misapprehension  of 
the  aim  and  object  of  Kindergarten.  The  definition  if  given  at  all 
*hr>uld  be  reserved  until  tho  children  have  examined  the  object  ami 
practically  deduced  tho  definitions  for  themselves.  Another  grave  and, 
l fear,  very  common  defect  in  conducting  Kindergarten  exercises  arises 
from  the  teacher  not  making  herself  thoroughly  deft  in  handling  the 
( lifts ; this  is  especially  tho  case  with  Third  and  Fourth  Gifts  in  Forms 
Beauty  and  Forms  of  Life.  Fumbling  ami  uncertainty  on  the  part 
»f  tho  teacher  quickly  lead  to  a loss  of  interest  on  tho  part  of  the 
iju-sx,  mid  the  children,  instead  of  being  alert  and  happy,  are 
bewildered  and  listless,  and  almost  as  uncomfortable  as  the  toucher 
herself,  and  everybody  is  relieved  when  the  sham  lesson  comes 
to  an  end.  Drawing,  the  most  important  of  all  the  Kindergarten 
occupations,  has  been  introduced  iu  a few  ordinary  National 
schools  during  the  past  year  for  tho  Infants  and  First  Class, 

"ith  very  gratifying  results.  The  necessary  apparatus  is  extremely 
cheap— a blackboard  ruled  in  inch  squares,  and  slates  correspondingly 
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mlcd.  Indeed  a blackboard  ruled  in  this  manner  should  be  found  in 
all  girls’  schools;  it.  is  iudispoiiuablo  if  drafting  in  connection  with 
cufcting-oufc  is  intelligently  taught. 

I he  importance  as  a factor  in  the  success  of  a school  of  a good  work- 
able time-table  is  often  under- valued.  The  drawing  of  it  up  requires 

much  care  and  thought.  Our  present  practice  of  attaching  importance 
to  the  time-table  arrangements  at  the  close  of  the  school  year,  rather 
■ than  at  tho  beginning,  looks  a little  like  ,f  shutting  the  stable  door 
when  the  steed  is  stolen.”  It  would  be  a great  advantage  if  a copy  of 
tho  time-table  pro|>oscd  to  lx?  followed  in  the  coming  year  were 
submitted  to  tho  Inspector  at  the  ltesults  examination ; tin’s  copy, 
which  should  set  out  all  the  arrangements  for  extra  and  optional,  a? 
well  as  ordinary  branches,  should  be  retained  by  tho  Inspoctor,  and,  if 
necessary,  taken  to  the  school  at  incidental  visits.  As  well  as  the 
ordinary  time-table,  there  should  l*o  aus|>ended  in  every  school  another 
tablet  showing  a summary  of  Lire  time-table  arrangements,  and  giving 
the  number  of  hours  per  week  devoted  to  each  branch. 

To  meet  with  reading  that  can  lx*,  listened  to  with  pleasure  is  a rare 
experience  with  Inspector’s  of  Irish  National  schools.  The  low 
standard  of  proficiency  in  this  most  important  branch  is  a 
grievous  defect  in  our  system  of  education.  More  care  aud  more 
thoroughness  in  teaching  the  subject  are  imperatively  demanded.  At 
present  the  so-called  rending  varies  through  every  stage  of  unsatis- 
factorkiess  from  laboured  word-naming  to  unduly  rapid  mumbling  ^read- 
ing characterised  by  intelligent  grouping  of  words,  by  due  attention  to 
pauses,  by  clear  enunciation  and  proper  emphasis  is  seldom  met  with 
except  m the  very  best  schools.  The  frequent  absence  of  class-room 
accommodation  in  schools  with  more  than  one  responsible  teacher,  and 
the  divided  attention  at  the  readiug  lesson  where  there  is  only  ouGsueh 
teacher,  are  largely  responsible  for  the  character  of  the  reading  in  many 
schools.  At  a reading  lesson  for  tho  senior  division  in  a school  with 
only  ono  teacher  we  commonly  find  Third,  Fourth,  two  Fifth  and,  per- 
hajs,  two  Sixth  classes  on  the  floor ; tho  Infants’  First  and  Second  classes 
ure  engaged  at  a desk  lesson,  say  writiug  or  arithmetic.  Even  the  most 
capable  and  resourceful  teacher— and  I have  many  such  in  this  district— 
w 10  ms  his  school  well  in  band  and  maintains  superior  discipline,  finds 
l a ^ °n  bis  skill  to  ensure  a judicious  distribution  of  his  time 

over  all  the  different  readers,  and  but  little  attention  can  be  given  to 
leaning  model  passages  for  imitation,  or  to  the  still  more  important 
matter  of  the  elucidation  of  the  meaning.  Again,  the  children  cannot 
be  encouraged  to  read  in  a sulliciently  audible  and  clear  tone  of  voice 
lest  they  shouhl  distract  the  attention  of  those  in  the  other  classes. 
diSSL  ■ *i  i C01"1’?Uillt  ^bers  the.  reading  lesson  of  the  senior 
lwu?t  Relent  portion  of  the  school  business,  most  of  the 
the  attention  d?ks  and  some  of  them  are  noisy  distracting 

f b0,  h tfohet  antl  1>»P>>S  on  tho  floor,  ami  the  reading 

circumstances  " ftT t “ ’Emulation  „f  the  moat  unfavouHlUo 

(wf  sh™M  K Pm'.™fIOn  for  ‘>'6  eu'lier  departure  of  tho  laf.nta 
roiidin^  In  i^  ava“ed,  <*  to  secure  an  improved  standard  m 
ptCmdat  la,flfer  Third  and  Fourth  Classes  should  be 

same  applies  to  th.  + * should  use  the  same  books  for  two  years;  tlie 
of  Sixth  Cte!  ° geS  °f  Fi£tb  Class>  "“d  to  first  u“d  second  ye“ 

thSlta^caCe^.  PieCeS  <l“3  “ot  •»  u role  receive  the  attention 
to  memory,  and  false  8C!  ve?'  Inaccuracy  in  committing  the  pieces 
mphaais,  and  breathless  headlong  speed  in  the 
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recitation  are  still  common  faults.  Poetry  should  cultivate  the  J^suu^of 
memory  and  refine  the  taste  of  the  pupils.  I question  if  it  fulfils  either  E,iUCii»ioii. 
function  in  the  average  National  school.  A merit  grant  for  good  reud-  ~— 
ing,  comhining  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  matter  of  the  lossons  and  SMg' 
tasteful  ami  expressive  recitation  uf  poetry,  would  provide  a much 
needed  stimulus  towards  securing  improvement  in  reading.  Newrv^ 

With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  errors  of  judgment  in  graduating  the  ^yvi” 
copies  set  on  the  blackboard  to  Infants  and  First  Class,  and  occasional  1 r'* 
laxity  in  the  supervision  of  the  headline  copybooks,  the  teaching  of 
penmanship  is  fairly  satisfactory.  Composition  is  not  making  as  much 
progress  as  is  desirable,  the  inability  of  the  pupils  to  grasp  the  mean- 
ing of  their  reading  lessons  is  reflected  in  the  paucity  of  their  ideas 
when  the}’  attempt  to  write  a letter. 

A great  amount  of  time  and  labour  is  given  to  instruction  in  arith-  Arithmetic, 
metic  and  on  the  whole  with  satisfactory  result.  Some  modifications  in 
the  requirements  of  the  programme  are  desirable,  chiefly  with  the  view  of 
including  what  are  now  termed  sub-heads  ns  essential  portions  of  the 
pass  course.  Increased  weight  should  be  given  in  First  and  Second 
classes  to  a knowledge  of  tables.  Tables  indeed  should  be  made  the 
most  important  factor  in  securing  a pass  in  these  classes.  It  might  be 
desirable  to  have  in  Sixth  Class  for  boys  aud  even  for  girls  alternative 
courses  in  arithmetic  ; one  intended  to  test  expert  ness  and  accuracy  in 
what  might  be  termed  commercial  arithmetic,  the  other  to  test  whether 
the  pupil  grasped  the  principles  that  underlie  the  rules  and  whether 
ho  had  acquired  the  power  to  apply  these  principles  to  the  solution  of 
problems.  Mental  arithmetic  is  receiving  increased  attention,  but  ns  a 
rule  the  instruction  in  this  branch  of  the  subject  is  fitful  and  per- 
functory, possessing  little  educational  value.  A good  text-book  in  mental  Text  bouk 
arithmetic,  suitable  for  National  schools,  is  badly  wanted  j the  conipila- 
tions  on  this  subject  that  I have  hitherto  seen  are  much  too  pretentions  mijuira.l. 
to  bo  of  any  practical  service,  in  elementary  schools.  Blackboard 
teaching  of  principles  is,  I am  glad  to  find,  extending  in  the  schools. 

While  it  is  highly  desirable  to  emphasise  the  importance  of  clear  ex- 
planation of  the  principles  of  arithmetic  by  means  of  such  demonstra- 
tions, I do  not  wish  to  be  understood  ns  having  any  sympathy  with 
those  who  would  push  this  explanation  too  far  in  the  case  of  young 
children.  These  over  zealous  advocates  for  the  placing  of  old  heads  on 
very  young  shoulders  should  bear  in  mind  the  words  of  that  great 
educationist,  Dr.  Arnold: — “It  is  a great  mistake  to  think  that 
young  boys  should  understand  all  they  learn  j for  God  has  ordered  that 
in  youth  the  memory  should  act  vigorously  independent  of  the  under- 
standing— whereas  a man  cannot  usually  recollect  u thing  unless  he 
understands  it  ” 

Grammar,  when  properly  taught,  is  unquestionably  valuable  for  cul-  Grammar, 
tivating  the  intelligence,  hut,  in  very  many  instances,  it  fails  hopelessly 
in  this  resjxict.  The  revision  of  the  parsing  exercises  of  a few  National 
schools  of  moderate  or  fair  efficiency  would  convince  any  one  of  this. 

In  illustration  of  what  I mean,  I quote  an  example  of  written  parsing 
by  a hoy  in  Fifth  Glass  at  an  examination  held  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year  1SD7.  The  school  in  this  instance  is  a mixed 
•school  under  a female  teacher — a very  earnest  and  devoted 
worker — but  with  a style  of  speaking  somewhat  deficient  of  clearness  of 
enunciation.  Hero  is  the  pupil’s  parsing  of  a relative  pronoun  : — 
which — a relative  pronoun  aven  birds  auteceden,  &c.  ; “oven  birds 
antocodeu  ” was  the  boy’s  rendering  of  the  teacher’s  “ having  for  its 
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R'taut«  ” ( anteredont.”  Comment  on  the  ubscHuto  worthlossnesa  of  such  instruo-  ^ 
Education”  t*on  griulimav  is,  I should  think,  ueetlloss. 

Mr.  j.  Hoas,  Geography  is  taught  in  this  district  with  a fair  degree  of  success. 
Dlftrict  Pretty  extensive  uso  is  made  of  blank  maps,  especially  those  of  Europe 
Innptctor,  anc\  Ireland.  The  programme  in  this  branch,  however,  requires  to  be 
Newry^  recast.  More  attention  should  be  given  to  physical  geography,  the 
Geography,  instruction  as  far  as  possible  being  illustrated  by  the  physical  features 
of  the  country  surrounding  the  schools. 

N«*e«Ue-  Plain,  needlework  is,  as  a rule,  carefully  taught ; darning  and  cutting- 
woik.  out  Are  receiving  increased  attention.  Exemption  from  the  alternative 
scheme  has  been  sought  and  obtained  in  almost  all  the  schools  in  which 
it  was  in  operation. 

Agriculture.  The  new  edition  of  the  text-book  on  Agriculture  has  not  yet  conie 
generally  iuto  use.  Some  classes  that  I have  examined  recently  showed 
an  intelligent  interest  in  the  subject  as  treated  in  the  new  book. 

Drawing.  The  teaching  of  freehand  drawing  is  steadily  extending  in  the  district, 
and,  on  the  whole,  the  progress  in  this  branch  is  fairly  satisfactory. 
Charts  to  suspend  before  the  classes  arc  now  very  generally  in  use. 
Object  drawing  is  not  uttempted  in  any  of  the  schools. 

Algdra,  Algebra  and  geometry  and  mensuration  are  the  extras  most 

aulM^'n-’  commonly  taken  in  boys'  schools.  The  proficiency  in  these  branches 
*uin.tion.  remains  much  the  same  as  when  I furnished  my  former  report.  1 
think  it  would  be  an  improvement  to  make  goometry  a separate  extra 
branch,  and  to  combine  mensuration  with  elementary  practical 
geometry. 

Moniion.  The  monitors  continue  to  veceive  careful  instruction  from  the 

teachers.  I am  glad  to  find  the  regular  examination  of  third  yew* 
monitors  resumed  j 1 have  always  been  strongly  of  opinion  that  this 
examination  should  be  used  for  weeding  out  the  unsatisfactory.  Ibis 
is  eminently  a case  where  the  tares  and  the  wheat  should  not  be  allowed 
to  grow  together.  Candidates  rejected  in  or  before  their  third  year  of 
service  are  in  a position  to  turn  to  some  other  calling  for  which  they 
are  better  adapted. 

While  this  report  has  dealt  largely  with  the  more  promiuent  and 
obvious  defects  in  our  system  of  education,  I feci  that  it  would  _ bo 
ungenerous  and  unjust  not  to  acknowledge  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  teachers  are  discharging  their  onerous  duties  with  a 
zeal  and  energy  beyond  all  praise.  The  school  accounts  throughout 
the  district  are,  as  a rule,  well  kept. 


I am,  gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  Ross, 

District  Inspector. 
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Mr.  P.  Newell,  b.a.,  District  Inspector. 


Reports  on 
the  State  of 
Education. 


Ballaghaderin,  January,  1898.  Mr.r. 

Neturil, 

Gentlkmkx, — In  accordance  with  your  instructions  I beg  to  furnish  jjjf£ic/ 
thin  report  on  Ballaghaderin  JJistricb,  of  which  I have  been  in  charge  hupeetor. 
during  the  past  two  years  and  a half.  Ballagha- 

The  District  is  situated  ch icily  in  Mayo,  but  coni] irises  also  portions  of (lerin- 
Sligo  and  Roscommon.  It  extends  but  little  to  the  east  of  the  town  nutrlct— 
from  which  it  derives  its  name,  but  a good  d««al  to  the  west,  and  so  situation, 
includes  within  its  boundary  some  of  tiie  most  congested  localities  in  !j^W)fttr 
Mayo.  Amongst  those  are  Ballaghaderin  itself,  Charlestown,  Swinford, 
and  Kiltimagh.  There  m e scarcely  any  industries  in  the  place,  though 
from  time  to  time  efforts  have  been  made  to  do  somethin"  in  this  respect. 

So  far,  however,  the  results  have  been  disappointing  except  in  one  or  two 
instances,  such  as  the  Ballaghaderin  Convent,  where  for  some  years  the 
making  of  shirts,  hosiery,  and  various  other  articles  of  wear  has  been 
carried  on  with  marked  success. 

The  people  are  largely  dependent  on  the  produce  of  small  holdings,  Th«  people, 
some  only  a few  acres  in  extent,  and  nearly  all  of  inferior  quality.  To  Miam*  of 
supplement  what  is  thus  obtained,  a large  proportion  of  the  male  popu-  »ul>»iat«nce. 
lation  migrate  annually  to  England  and  Scotland,  arriving  there  early  Migratory 
in  spring,  and  returning  home  shortly  after  the  harvest  has  been  gathered 
in  the  autumn.  A considerable  percentage  also  go  to  America  and 
remain  there  permanently.  A few,  too,  make  their  abode  permanently 
in  England.  But  for  the  outlets  thus  provided,  the  population  here 
would  bo  even  more  congested,  and  living  proportionately  more  dilficult. 

The  emigrants,  particularly  girls,  who  go  to  America  seldom  forget  those 
at  home,  so  that  at  Christmas  and  other  seasons  remittances  are  numerous 
and  substantial.  Those  who  migrate  to  England  and  Scotland  often 
save  as  much  as  <£9  or  £10  apiece  during  the  six  months  or  so  they  are 
away.  These  are  the  sources  from  which,  to  a great  extent,  tho  various 
calls  of  the  family  at  home  arc  met — rents  paid,  clothes  purchased,  food 
procured.  The  scanty  patches  called  holdings — sometimes  hilly  and  dry, 
sometimes  low  and  wet,  but  nearly  always  poor — are  often  quite  unable 
to  produce  a sufficient  supply  of  potatoes  even  under  the  most  favour- 
able conditions.  Oats  usually  follows  potatoes  in  the  primitive  system 
of  rotation  that  exists  here.  These  constitute  the  chief  crops  of  many 
of  the  small  farmers.  Potatoes  are  their  staple  article  of  diet.  The 
holdings  being  very  limited,  frequent  repetition  of  one  crop  in  the  same 
field  becomes  almost  inevitable,  with  the  usual  result — exhaustion. 

This,  combined  with  the  poverty  of  the  soil  and  unfavourable  weather, 
frequently  leads  to  failure  of  the  potato  and  consequent  distress  such  as 
we  have  been  hearing  ho  much  about  of  late,  and  which  I have  no  doubt 
exists — the  potato  this  year  being  only  about  half  an  average  crop. 

Hitherto  people  have  been  very  sceptical  as  to  the  efficacy  of  spraying 
with  sulphate  of  copper  as  a preventive  of  disease.  From  the  experi- 
ments carried  out  during  tho  past  year,  and  the  success  that  attended 
them,  there  can  however  be  no  longer  any  doubt  as  to  its  value.  The  0f  potato 
process  will  accordingly  become  far  more  general  this  year,  with  the  duesw. 
result,  it  is  hoped,  of  making  potato  failure  a thing  of  far  rarer  occur- 
rence in  future. 

In  addition  to  oats  and  potatoes,  turnips  and  one  or  two  other  crops  General 
at  u also  grown  on  some  of  the  larger  holdings.  Tho  tenants  of  these,  ooudition  of 
as  well  as  families  that  have  some  members  to  send  to  England  or  Scot- x u p’JOi’  u' 
land  annually,  are  generally  able  to  live  in  tolerable  comfort.  There 
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th^Smcof 1110  °.^iers  l>owevor  who  aro  less  favourably  circumstanced,  and  whose 
1 * e 0 condition  at  host  is  little  short  of  destitution.  For  them,  as  also  for  the 

peasantry  at  largo,  various  remedies  have  been  recommended.  Cottage 
industries  would,  if  started,  cure  many  of  their  ills.  This,  however,  is  no 
easy  matter.  Considerable  time  and  a good  deal  of  skill  would  be  re- 
quisite. Even  when  started  remunerative  prices  could  not  he  easily 
obtained  in  view  of  English  aud  other  competition . 

The  most  feasible  remedy  for  recurring  distress  in  this  part  of  the 

Tlio r«me<ly  country  lies  probably  in  tlm  direction  of  agriculture.  Most  of  the 
rin/d^m  PeuP^c  already  possoss  a considerable  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Somc- 
g is.rees  tlnte-s  however  it  is  not  turned  to  the  best  account.  This  likely  arises 
largely  from  tlie  fact  that  the  existing  holdings  are  so  small  and  barren, 
and  give  such  a slender  return  for  tho  time  and  labour  expended  on 
them,  that  many  despair  of  improvement.  Bad  habits,  too,  begotton  of 
a baneful  system  of  land  tenure  that  for  generations  put  a premium  on 
laziness  and  taxed  industry,  are  not  easily  got  rid  of.  This  system, 
however,  no  longer  exists.  The  peuple  are  now  rooted  in  the  soil,  but 
unfortunately  still  sutler  for  want  of  a sufficient  supply  of  this  valuable 
article.  The  holdings  are  much  too  small ; till  they  are  considerably 
enlarged  under  u land  migration  .scheme  or  some  such  legislative  device 
thero  can  scarcely  be  any  permanent  improvement. 

Social  cir-  I have  dwelt  on  this  matter  at  greater  length  than  might  at  first 
aa'affdothie  aPP0ar  desirable.  The  connection  between  the  social  circumstances 

the  schools.  of  the  parents  at  home  and  the  requirements  of  the  pupils  at  school  is, 
however,  so  clone,  and  agriculture  plays  such  an  important  part  in  the 
everyday  life  of  both,  that  too  much  attention  can  hardly  be  devoted 
to  the  matter.  In  spring,  summer,  and  autumn,  numbers  of  children 
have  to  remain  away  from  school,  because  of  being  engaged  iu  the 
fields.  In  wiuter,  too,  many  are  unable  to  atteud  from  want  of  p mper 
clothing.  In  one  way  or  other  these  are  all  consequences  of  the  limited 
reasom  ces  of  the  parents. 

A Hoard  of  I think  it  is  much  to  he  regretted  that  we  have  not  in  this  country 
dwSl«Ufe  a of  Agriculture  and  Industries.  It  would  be  sure  to  give  ft 

much  needed  impe  tus  to  luuny  important  branches.  Special  schools 
would  likely  be  established,  some  of  them  possibly  resembliug  the  higher 
primary  school  (dcoles  primaires  miperieures)  iu  France.  One  or  more 
ot  these  would  be  useful  in  each  county.  Admission  could  ho  by  com- 
petitive examination  amongst  the  more  intelligent  boys  and  girls  <>f 
the  ordinary  primary  schools.  All  expenses  of  the  pupils  would  b» 
paid  by  the  State  during  the  few  years  of  their  stay,  provided  the 
progress  made  was  satisfactory.  In  these  higher  primary  schools 
special  attention  could  lie  devoted  to  general  culture,  commerce,  industry, 
Oi  agriculture,  according  as  castes  and  aptitudes  suggested.  There 
would  thus  bo  open  to  all  clever  boys  and  girls  a ready  means  of 
advancement,  and  of  preparing  themselves  for  whatever  walk  in  life 
tney  should  afterwards  chose  to  follow.  The  system  has  been  working 
l“  ^ some  years.  A like  measure  of  success  would 

simil  irlv  lt  fo  Ireland— the  two  countries  being  somewhat 

“ft  urcumstancerf  in  many  respects. 

of  thonni ve  °ys  "SncuUure  should  le  a most  important  subject.  Most 
.ur  ictiooli.  n 1 .11  .*  “ °ollntry>  an<l  in  the  poorer  localities  at  all  events  gb'0 

IT'tT  Sl)ling  ani1  autumn  work.  There  is  besid* 
The  sut.jc.et  tl,em  ,lu  7-  ehl0h  1x111  Jobs  of  one  kind  or  other  do  not  engage 
Z£>  , vi  l u "i,„r , k 13  °r  S°"’e,timc  before  and  after  school.  Most  of  then, 
' thcn“sdvL  are  , iLlVl;  0 rk,e  Mvfag  by  farming.  The  teachers 
also  hugely  the  sous  of  farmers.  Some  of  these,  too,  ar“ 
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in  the  habit  of  combining  school  keeping  and  farming,  though  generally  °"f 

to  the  detriment  of  the  former,  In  view  of  this  intimate  association  ^ucatjon? 
of  pupils  and  teachers  with  farming  operations,  it  is  not  a little  clis-  — 
appointing  to  find  that  Agriculture  is  not  much  better  taught  in  some  Newell. 
schools.  The  fees  allowed  by  the  Commissioners  are  liberal.  Still 
1 am  sorry  to  say  the  results  produced  are  oftentimes  not  satis-  Jmvcatcr. 
factory.  Various  reasons  are  assigned  by  Liu*  teachers.  The  boys,  they  Ballaglm. 
say,  attend  irregularly,  art-  dull,  or  have  no  taste  for  the  subject.  I «lerin. 
canimt  however  help  concluding  that  the  fault  is  frequently  their  own.  Ttetwaoh- 
Such  gardens  or  farms  as  they  possess  would  oftentimes  admit  of  im-  ing  is  not 
provemenfc  They  are  rarely  at  all  events  models  for  imitation.  successful. 

Many  teachers  are  very  successful  in  imparting  a knowledge  of  the  Bi>ok 
agricultural  text-book.  Others,  howover,  meet  with  but  limited  success. 

This  should  not  bo  so,  and,  moreover,  a very  fair  practical  knowledge  t»ught  »uc- 
could  be  imparted  to  country  pupils  without  the  aid  of  special  farm  or  c4»sfully. 
garden  if  only  tho  teachers  would  avail  of  the  facilities  within  their  Subject 
reach.  Agriculture  in  its  various  aspects  is  practised  in  the  immediate  mn-i’ .. 
vicinity  of  most  country  schools.  A teacher  with  a proper  appreciation  illustrated, 
of  his  duty  would  accordingly  have  little  difficulty  iu  illustrating,  in  a eveu  with- 
practical  manner  from  what  he  sees  around  liiui,  a good  deal  of  tho 
subject  matter  of  the  text-book.  It  would  be  a great  advantage  if  gurden. 
theory  aud  practice  could  be  combined.  I should  like  to  see  an  acre  or 
so  of  land  attached  to  nearly  every  country  school,  aud  practical 
instruction  therein  made  compulsory.  In  lieu  of  this  a largo  number 
uf  special  schools,  such  as  have  been  indicated  in  an  earlier  part  of  the 
report,  would  prove  a desirable  acquisition. 

Reading  is  well  taught  in  some  schools  and  very  fairly  in  most  others.  Heading. 
There  are,  however,  a few  in  which  it  receives  considerably  less  attention 
than  it  deserves.  I am  glad  to  see  that  explanation  lias  of  late  become 
an  important  element  in  estimating  a pupil's  fitness  to  obtain  a pass. 

This  was  a point  hitherto  much  overlooked.  Fluency  and  accuracy 
were  generally  forthcoming,  but  a proper  understanding  of  the  text  was 
seldom  exhibited.  This  was  of  course  a very  serious  defect.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  know  that  in  future  a bettor  state  of  things  will  obtain. 

T am  aware  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  teach  explanation  successfully  to 
some  pupils.  Any  teacher,  however,  who  applies  himself  with  reasonable 
diligence  to  the  tusk  may  feel  assured  his  etlbrts  will  meet  with  duo 
reward.  In  some  schools  I find  only  half  an  hour  a day  allowed  for  insufficient 
reading  aiul  its  cognate  branches,  explanation  and  poetry.  This  is  not  ti,uu  g*yt*u 
sufficient.  To  attain  u respectable  standard  a somewhat  more  liberal  10  ,oailn,S- 
allowance  should  bo  made.  Poetry  is  carelessly  recited  in  many 

schools.  Payment  of  a fee  for  the  subject  would  probably 

soon  loud  to  improvement.  More  encouragement  ought  also  to  • 

be  given  to  school  libraries.  At  present  pupils  are  not  sufficiently  School 
supplied  with  suitable  reading  matter.  The  establishment  of  libraries 
libraries  would  at  once  moan  an  abundant  stock  of  literature. 

1'upils  would  accordingly  raid  more,  ami  so  become  better  readers, 

I'.sjiecially  if  the  aid  of  the  parents  in  getting  the  children  to  read 
for  them  at  home  were  enlisted. 

Writing  generally  is  very  fairly  taught.  Carelessness  is  however  to  Hand- 
le occasionally  met  with.  This  is  generally  the  fault  of  the  teacher  iu  wntlu£- 
not  exercising  proper  supervision.  Some  pupils  who  are  very  careful 
"'lieu  writing  on  copybooks  with  headlines  before  them  are  often  very 
careless  when  engaged  at  other  writing  exercises,  such  as  dictation  and 
transcript  ion.  There  is  here  evidence  of  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  who  should  insist  on  good  penmanship  on  all  occasions. 
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Hie'suie  «f  \ fitt-acli  a good  drill  of  importance  to  tho  tatter-writing  of  the 

£iluaition!>  seu^°r  pupil**  Few  brunches  are  inure  useful.  Many  in  after- life  have 
Vr  y-  to  seek  a living  in  foreign  countries.  It  is  therefore  all  tlio  more 
X curl  l,  necessary  that  they  should  ho  aide  to  commit  their  thoughts  to  paper, 

DMriet  ail<^  a.°  communicate  with  their  friends  and  relations  without  having  to 

iii*ixctur.  cal!  in  the  aid  of  an  intermediary.  As  is  well  known,  there  are 
Hallngha-  thousands  of  Irish  mm  and  women  in  America  wlm  are  unable  to  write 
d*ria‘  home  without  having  to  engage  a secretary  for  the  purpose.  The  efforts 
Ciimpoti-  lit  epistolary  composition  made  by  thu  pupils  in  the  schools  are  generally 
turn.  respectable.  Any  backwardness  in  this  respect  is  largely  due  to  the  sub- 
ject not  having  been  taught  systematically  throughout  the  year.  Very 
often  it  receives  little  or  no  attention  till  several  months  have  elapsed. 
An  attempt  is  then  made  to  cram  it  into  the  children  at  tlio  eleventh  hour. 
This  plan  is  seldom  a success,  ns  letter- writing,  unlike  some  other  subjects, 
does  not  conveniently  lend  itself  to  such  treatment.  To  be  taught 
satisfactorily,  regular  attention  throughout  the  whole  year  is  desirable. 
Arithmetic.  Arithmetic  is  a popularbvnnch  with  teachers  and  pupils, and  is  generally 

well  taught.  The  sub-heads,  mental  arithmetic  and  compound  addition, 
carry  however  no  foe,  and  are  often  allowed  to  suffer  in  consequence. 
Spelling.  Spelling  and  reading  go  hand  in  hand  to  a largo  extent.  Wherever  the 
latter  is  well  taught  tho  former  is  usually  in  a satisfactory  condition  also. 
Grammar.;  The  amount  of  time  devoted  to  grammar  is  generally  about  three 
half  hours  a week.  Even  this  moderate  amount  could  often,  X think, 
be  better  employed.  In  some  schools  the  subject  is  taught  in  an  in- 
telligent fashion.  In  others,  however,  the  time  devoted  to  it  results  iu 
little  benefit  to  anybody.  The  answering  in  some  cases  shows  evidence 
of  thought  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  ; in  many  other  coses  however  H 
is  littlo  better  than  guessing.  Day  after  day  the  same  grammatical 
errors  occur  in  conversation  and  letters.  Probably  under  the  circum- 
stances the  best  course  would  be  to  leave  the  subject  optional,  ns  in 
England,  or  to  have  it  taught  in  closer  relationship  with  reading,  com- 
position, and  spelling,  as  in  Germany. 

Grumpily.  Geography  is  very  fairly  attended  to  in  most  schools.  In  some  tho 
proficiency  is  highly  creditable.  Iu  others,  however,  better  results  ought 
to  be  achieved..  Outline  mapping,  as  required  in  sixth  class,  is  generally 
neglected.  This,  being  a sub-head  and  carrying  no  fee,  suffers  like  sc 
raauy  others  of  its  kind. 


ESS"  Kook-keeping,  algebra,  and  geometry  are  taken  up  iu  a fair  number 
Algebra.  schools,  and  with  reasonable  success.  One  or  more  «»f  theta  could, 
(•iooi.it  try.  1 think,  be  advantageously  introduced  by  a larger  number  of  teachers- 
History.  1 have  often  thought  that  permission  to  teach  tho  history  of  Ireland 
. 118  an  extra  branch  would  be  much  appreciated.  It  would  probably  1)0 

a very  popular  subject.  Being,  however,  of  a rather  controversial 
ciiaractcr  in  certain  respects,  it  is  not  unlikely  its  introduction  would 
SOmc  difficulfcy-  though  by  no  means  of  au  iusui- 


Musm  is  gouerally  confined  to  gb-ls’ schools.  It  is  to  lie  regretted 

^nTtanSd“l?"6"0t.^ua,ifiedtogive  instruction  in  tho  subject 

lcffes  erfnco  8*Voa  to  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  in  the  tiiiiuing  col* 

Smia  mi°SySHnl  th;!t.'vm  soon  bo  in  most  general  use.  Tin: 
produced  mi  V *’  Sllud  Importance  as  compared  with  the  results 
lea™  aluiW8?  S"*  ™7  Mr.  Even  if  Ike  children  never 
would  be  consul  "*1 1 ° al?Sc  11  ?um'jcr  of  songs  by  ear,  the  advantage 
is  not  1 “ A le.°  U POM  for  such  singing  lu  England,  it 

Ireland.  ” He°  " IJ  11  Slm''‘u'  concession  would  nof be  serviceable  i“ 
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Nusu’ly  all  teachers  having  certificates  for  drawing  take  up  the.  sub-  Reports  on 
joct.  1 do  not  think,  however,  that  the  necessity  of  having  certificates 
for  freehand  drawing  ought  to  he  insisted  on.  If  the  work  * — 
j>r« « I nor*«1  by  a teacher  without  a certificate  is  as  good  ns  the  work  pro-  jf%ggh 
duccd  l»y  a teacher  with  a certificate,  1 cannot  well  perceive  why  the  B.A  . 
lat  tvT  should  he  lietler  rewarded  than  the  former.  Drawing  is  a very  ^j^etor. 
important  hrancli  of  popular  education,  and  ought  to  bo  encouraged  in  Bnl'ivha- 
cvery  jH»ssil»lo  way.  1 would  accordingly  allow  all  touchers  who  felt  so  Jerin. 
disposed  to  introduce  it  into  their  schools.  Jf  the  results  were  not  com-  pnwj,7g. 
mciisurate  with  oxpcetu lions,  tlio  subject  would  he  soon  dropped  like 
any  others  not  found  to  pay.  Those  teachers,  however,  whose  efforts 
were  successful,  would  probably  continue  to  teach  the  subject,  and 
thousands  of  pupils,  now  debarred,  would  thus  he  given  an  opportunity 
of  cultivating  any  talent  for  drawing  they  might  happen  to  possess. 

Many  authorities  are  of  opinion  that  a teacher  who  is  successful  in 
making  his  pupils  good  writers  would  be  almost  equally  successful  in 
making  them  proficient  in  freehand  drawing. 

Irish  is  taught  in  but  very  few  schools  in  the  district,  and  only  in  hid', 
local ities  where  tho  children  can  hear  the  language  spoken  by  their 
parents  at  home.  The  difficulty  of  mastering  the  requirements  of  the 
programme  is  accordingly  very  much  lessoned  in  such  cases.  As  a 
result  the  proportion  of  passes  is  larger  than  an  equal  amount  of  atten- 
tion would  justify  in  schools  whore  the  pupils  were  less  favourably 
circumstanced.  A high  fee  is  paid  for  the  subject.  In  Irish-speaking 
localities  the  children  have  a very  fair  colloquial  knowledge  of  the 
language  liy  tho  time  they  reach  fifth  class.  One  would  inconsequence 
expect  to  find  a large  number  presented  in  the  subject.  This  is  not 
however  tho  case.  There  ore  a few  difficulties  iu  the  way.  Tin; 
teachers  themselves,  for  instance,  do  not  oftentimes  possess  the  necessary 
certificates  of  competency,  and  find  besides  that  their  time  is  pretty 
fully  occupied  by  the  ordinary  programme  without  the  addition  of  an 
extra  such  as  Irish.  The  language  is  still  spoken  by  a large  number  of 
«»M  people  in  the  district.  All  the  younger  men  and  women,  however, 
almost  invariably  use  English.  They  find  it  far  more  .serviceable  fur 
the  purposes  of  every  clay  life.  Many  of  them  have  to  spend  a groat 
part  of  every  year  in  England  in  order  to  earn  enough  to  support  them- 
selves and  their  families.  It  is  no  wonder  then  that  they  look  at  the 
matter  from  a utilitarian  point  of  view.  Personally,  1 should  very 
much  like  to  see  Irish  taught  more  generally,  especially  in  localities 
where  a colloquial  knowledge  already  exists.  No  other  subject  need 
necessarily  sutler  in  consequence. 

Needlework  is  well  taught  iu  most  schools.  The  alternative  pro-  Ntc.lle- 
giiunmc  for  sixth  class  girls  is  not,  however,  popular,  nor  is  it  taken  ^n"[^,,|l|'r" 
up  in  many  schools  where  exemption  was  obtainable.  Under  it  the  sixth  Ctes 
time  devoted  to  industrial  work  is  greater  than  many  parents  and  l»:»- 
pupils  desire.  It  is  chiefly  the  children  of  the  well-to-do  classes  that  s,aramei* 
are  allowed  to  remain  at  schools  till  they  have  passed  through  the  sixth 
'•'hiss.  Only  a small  proportion  of  these  consider  the  amount  of  literary 
instruction  given  under  the  old  programme  too  much.  Many  of  them 
are  of  opinion  tluit  sufficient,  industrial  instruction  could  lie  imparted 
during  an  hour  a day.  In  four  schools  out  of  five  all  the  industrial 
work  usually  taken  up  could  In-  effectively  taught  iu  considerably  less 
than  l lie  two  hours  allowed.  There  would  thus,  if  desired,  ho  still  left 
ample  time  for  a limited  course  of  arithmetic  ami  other  literary  subjects 
that  are  under  present  conditions  abandoned.  Special  industrial  coiiines 
suited  to  the  requirements  of  different  localities,  and  open  to  such  grown 
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!li«  State1 of  ns  WI's^Cfl  1°  attend  them,  would  probably  bo  a boon.  It  .seems 

Ivlucatiou!  questionable  policy,  however,  to  force  all  sixth  class  girls  alike  to  take 
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up  the  alternative  scheme.  Many  might  find  the  other  more  to  their 
advantage.  The  best  policy  would  probably  be  to  allow  parents  and 
pupils  to  choose  whichever  they  preferred,  and  so  have  both  taught  side 
by  side  whenever  necessary. 

Cookery  is  a subject  that  should  receive  far  more  attention  than  it 
does.  There  are  140  schools  in  the  district,  and  of  these  only  one 
Cookery  at  or  two  present  pupils  in  cookery.  This  is  much  fco  loe  regretted.  A 
home  and  large  number  of  girls  emigrate  to  America.  Some  of  them  obtain 
employment  as  domestic  servants.  Had  they  lieen  taught  cookery  at 
home  their  prospects  would  be  very  much  better  abroad.  Nor  arc 
the  gilds  who  remain  in  Ireland  less  deserving  of  consideration.  Many  of 
them  know  but  the  merest  rudiments  of  cookery.  Some  would  regard 
this  ns  a serious  blot  on  our  primary  education  system.  Only  to  a 
limited  extent,  however,  can  I agree  with  them.  The  introduction  of 
cookery  in  elementary  schools  is  attended  with  some  difficulty.  Ap- 
paratus and  materials  have  to  be  provided.  Skilled  instructors  for  such 
a subject  are  also  rather  rare  amongst  our  National  teachers.  These 
difficulties  are  not,  however,  insuperable. 

About  a year  and  a half  ago  special  cookery  classes  extending  over 
six  months  or  so  were  got  up  in  the  town  of  Kiltinmgh.  A qualified 
instructress  was  provided  according  to  usual  arrangements.  The 
grown  girls  of  the  various  neighbouring  schools  attended  in  turn  fora 
lesson  of  two  hours  or  so  per  week.  The  customary  fees  were  paid  by 
the  Board  for  such  pupils  as  satisfied  the  necessary  requirements  with 
regard  to  attendance  and  proficiency  at  the  end  of  the  six  months  or  so 
that  the  classes  lasted.  Considerable  benefit  was  derived  from  the 
instruction. 

In  Belgium  more  attention  is  paid  to  matters  of  this  kind  than  here. 
Housewifery,  which  includes  cookery,  laundry  work,  and  other  such 
domestic  occupations,  is  liberally  provided  for.  Classes  for  the  purpo.se 
exist  iu  connection  with  a large  number  of  primary  schools.  Separate 
institutions  called  ccolcs  menagerps  are  also  numerous.  These  nrc 
usually  attended  by  grown  girls  who  have  just  left  the  element ury 
school.  Being  of  more  mature  age  they  are  better  able  to  profit  by  the 
instruction  than  the  older  girls  of  the  elementary  schools  who  am 
usually  a year  or  two  younger,  and  require  besides  nil  their  time  for  the 
ordinary  school  work. 

Previous  to  1892  when  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  abolishing 
fees  in  National  schools,  t here  was  a somewhat  general  opinion  that  free 
education  would  mean  licttnr  attendance  of  pupils.  So  far  however 
these  expectations  have  not  been  realised.  This  is  duo  to  various 
causes.  Education,  like  many  other  things,  seems  to  be  prized  largely 
m proportion  to  the  price  paid  for  it.  Fees,  moreover,  were  seldom 
rigidly  enforced.  In  nearly  all  well-worked  schools  the  attendance  has 
always  been  very  fair.  The  children  are,  as  a rule,  glad  to  attend  when 
schoolrooms  arc  comfortable,  and  teachers  do  their  part  by  kind  treat- 
ment, and  efficient  discharge  of  duty.  There  are,  however,  exceptions, 
ami  tor  these  t he  only  remedy  seems  to  be  compulsion.  Such  a measure 
mis  been  found  necessary  in  most  countries  of  Europe.  I am 
aware  of  any  good  reason  why  it  would  not  he  equally  serviceable  in 
i mu.  would  al  all  events  compel  all  who  wrere  not  exempted  oil 
infl'  ',l  .lt  t0  n take  ut  least  one  hundred  attendances  a year, 

fc  > uoug  i the  annual  examination  in  the  usual  way.  At  present 
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several  boys  ami  girls  fail  to  make  even  this  moderate  number  of  ™( 

atteiulaiircs.  Carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  parents  is  generally  the  ir'dnc.-.-tion . 
eliirf  cause.  XTneomfortablo  schools  and  indifferent  teaoiiing  are  also  a — 

g I .leal  I.,  blame.  x'cmlU 

In  this  emmectiou  I may  observe  that  about  nine-tenths  of  thejU.^ 
scliijulliouses  nf  tin1  district  are  all  that  could  be  desired.  They  interior. 
are  new,  niiniiindiiiiis,  and,  as  a rule,  comfortable.  The  remaining  tenth  BaUiajlm- 

or  so  are  Ilhwuvgi'  in  a rather  dilapidated  eonditian.  Cltanges  that  have  ilarlia 

recently'  taken  place  as  regards  two  managers  will,  however,  1 expect 
sunn  lead  to  considerable  improvement.  limiscs— 

I have  often  thought  it  very  regrettable  that  even  after  the  necessity  *"0r„c°"' 
fur  a new  school  has  been  admitted  there  should  frequently  be  such 
delay  before  the  requisite  funds  are  forthcoming.  1 c would  also,  1 1° 
think,  he  hotter  if  the  Board  of  Works  undertook  all  responsibility  in  ,u1<’ v 
riumcciiun  with  the  erection  of  new  buildings.  Most  managers  would 
he  only  too  glad  to  be  relieved  of  all  trouble  beyond  making  the  initial 
representations  to  the  Commissioners  as  to  the  want  of  school  accommo- 
dation in  the-  locality.  The  majoritj'  of  schoolhouses  are  built 
f<«r  the  two-thirds  supplied  by  the  State,  so  that  the  local  third 
is  largely  a myth.  Tt  would  accordingly  be  better,  in  my  opinion,  if  the 
total  amount  actually  required  were  allowed  by  the  State,  and  the 
lift  ion  of  a local  third  at  once  abandoned.  Cheeseparing  in  this  matter 
h had  policy.  There  may,  under  present  arrangements,  be  a small  saving 
in  tin-  liegiuning,  but  there  is  the  certainly  of  a.  hiss  in  the  end,  owing 
to  tin*  temptation  to  inferior  workmanship  caused  by  inadequate  grants. 

Another  matter  that  ought  to  be  attended  to  is  the  building  of  class-  Defects  ;n 
r*»tuw  only  where  required.  T know  several  new  vested  school-houses  plans  o ml 
tlmL  contain  such  additions,  though  the  average  attendance  is  seldom 
in* 'iv  limn  forty  or  fifty,  and  never  large  enough  to  warrant  the  services 
of  an  assistant.  A good  deal  of  accommodation  thus  remains  unused,  as 
"in*  leueher  cannot  attend  to  pupils  in  both  rooms.  Even  when  there  is  a 
mi'iiilor  it  is  generally  better  to  have  all  the  scholars  under  the 
t'Mchi'i  s eye.  Classrooms  ought  not  accordingly  to  be  specified  for 
iinle.sK  there  is  clear  evidence  as  to  their  necessity.  What  makes  their 
presence  the  more  regrettable  in  the  cases  referred  to  is  the  fact,  that 
tint  schoolrooms  arc  too  muall  for  the  attendance,  though  if  seliool- 
5 "“ins  ami  classrooms  were  combined  there  would  in  every  instance  bo 
■mi) ilc  accommodation. 

I have  often  to  complain  of  the  want  of  taste  displayed  in  the  yards  Sclmni- 
"•*  plot  s surrounding  schoolhouses.  Teachers  generally  feel  it  incumbent  £*rdts 
"ii  tlirin  to  keep  the  interior  of  their  schools  fairly  clean  and  tidy.  p ' 

1 hi  I side,  however,  very  little  is  done  to  make  the  promises  presentable. 

Many  appear  to  consider  that  after  they  have  instructed  the  pupils  in 
tl.<-  bald  requirements  of  the  results  programme  their  duty  is  at  an 
''ml.  This  is  a narrow  view  to  take  of  the  obligations  of  their  position, 

K\>iry  teacher  should  feel  a pleasure  in  Having  shrubs  and  flowers  in  all 
'•'iivciiicnt  places  about  his  school.  A special  fee  for  excellence  in  this 
ivqicct  would  probably  lie  productive  of  good  results. 

I,«,r  discipline  and  organization,  too,  some  similar  reward  would  Discipline 
»vm  to  br  desirable.  In  a large  number  of  schools  the  results  fee  ilesir- 
1 rogivitnine  is  cffcHively  taught,  in  Home,  however,  cleanliness,  order,  ftl,le- 
d'qmHineni,  and  it  variety  of  kimlivd  matters  receive  hut  limited 
‘ "loahralion.  Those  carry  no  fee,  and  so  are  frequently  neglected, 

(hotigli,  from  an  educational  point  of  view,  perhaps  as  important  as 
-"liu-  «<l  the  literary  brunches.  There  seems  no  very  good  reason  why 
Ireland  should  be  treated  differently  from  England  in  this  respect. 
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Appendix  to  Sixty -ftnurlh  Report  of  Commissioners  [1897, 

The  teachers  oi  the  district  are  on  the  whole  a hardworking  ainl 
efficient  body,  and  compare  very  favourably  with  those  of  any  other 
part  of  the  country.  As  might  bo  expected  there  are,  however,  some 
exceptions.  A certain  percentage  consists  of  men  and  women  who 
were  appointed  about  thirty  years  ago,  when  the  conditions  of 
admission  to  the  service  wore  less  exacting  than  at  present.  Several 
of  them  did  very  fair  work  in  their  day.  They  are  now,  however,  some- 
what advanced  in  years,  and  scarcely  up  to  latter-day  requirements, 
in  their  schools  one  generally  finds  the  classification  of  the  pupils  low 
— an  unduly  large  number  in  the  junior  division — and  consequently  an 
unduly  small  number  in  the  senior.  They  are  seldom  able  to  work  the 
pupils  up  into  the  higher  classes,  or  to  teach  them  effectively  if  there. 
Some  would,  1 know,  be  disposed  to  resign  but  for  the  questionable 
principle  on  which  the  pension  scheme  lias  been  drawn  up — annuities 
increasing  in  a kind  of  geometrical  proportion  for  every  additional  year 
of  age  attained.  Thus,  assuming  the  pension  at  the  age  of  fifty-one  to 
be  -£34,  at  the  age  of  fifty  two,  or  one  year  later,  it  would  he  only  about 
.€•35  15*.,  or  £i  1 15s.  more,  whereas  between  the  ages  of  sixty  and  sixty- 
one  it  would  vary  from  £60  to  about  £61  10*.,  or  a difference  of 
£4  10s.  There  is  thus  a strong  inducement  to  cling  on  to  office  until 
compulsorily  retired,  though  physical  and  mental  infirmities  may  have 
made  their  appearance  long  previously. 

Besides  the  class  of  teachers  just  referred  to  there  arc  others  who, 
through  indolence  rather  than  inability,  fail  to  conduct  their  schools  as 
sncceKsfnllv  aa  ♦Raw  •v,’it.  Their  number  I am  glad  to  say  is  not 

. ..  r.T  linuranu  <n  {V,..  4-lia  intoiW 

education  in  the  district. 


Tiainiiu; 
College* 
and  ex- 
Q-jcen’* 
ftcliolurj 


successfully  as  they  ought.  Their  number  I am  glad  to  say  is  not 
considerable.  Jt  is  larger  however  than  is  beneficial  for  the  interests  of 
ucation  in  the  district. 

There  is  a third  clnss  of  exceptions  also — teachers  who  arc  willing 
to  work,  but  owing  to  youth  and  inexj<eri«nce  produce  only  indifferent 
results  at  first.  Mast  of  them,  of  course,  improve  in  time,  hut  mean- 
while a large  number  of  children  may  have  suffered  from  their 
inefficiency.  That  they  should  hold  at  all  such  responsible  jxviitions 
us  principals] lips  is  due  to  wlmt  I regard  as  a serious  defect  in  the 
existing  mode  of  appointment.  Most ‘managers  endeavour  to  obtain 
the  \ery  best  teachers  for  any  positions  at  their  disposal.  There  are 
others,  however,  who  are  not  disinclined  to  hike  a much  lower  view  of 
leir  responsibilities,  and  to  allow  themselves  to  be  influenced  by  a 
variety  of  considerations  other  than  the  interests  of  the  school*. 
Many  casai  accordingly  exist  whore  priiicipalships  havo  been  given  to 
low-classed  and  untried  teachers,  while  high-classed  and  efficient 
candidates  have  offered  themselves  in  abundance.  This  is  a serious 
aw  on  the  present  method  of  appointment,  and  one  that  rather 
jncssmgly  calls  for  a remedy.  No  manager  .should  be  free  to  append 
uffenor  teixchem  while  better  were  available.  , 

lhe  lrammg  Colleges  generally  do  a good  deal  of  useful  work. 
, ®ryR.7.  teachers  return  from  them  without  being  considerably 
1 ».,M  1 C<i  ^ °nR  Wil^  or  °kl'cr*  There  aro  opportunities  of  seeing 
S,rrlH  at  ?VOrk.  aud  o£  Earning  improved  methods  of  training 
Z , T P\rtM»  A uction.  The  course  of  study  undergone 

If  generally  would  keep  up  their 

setisf-wto  11  wi'n  '^vu  *e^  l'le  “lieges  the  results  would  more 
h 1,1  u cvcr-v  !*<«.  »s  I say,  been  benefited  to 

oxuoelstii.n.’  ;u'udtt  is  oftentimes  nut  commensurate  with  the 
is  almost  iin-nS  1 V U5S’  which  generally  carries  a higher  salary, 
pelon w in  m ^ ^ att!™Kl'  M«V  »l*u  obtain  certificates  of  com- 

t } in  music,  drawing,  aud  other  branches.  This  in  itself  is  at 
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small  gain  ; something  more,  however,  iy  desirable.  Training  Colleges  ^Pgr/at°"f 
ouiKoi  he  said  to  have  .subserved  to  the  full  the  purpose  for  which  Education. 
c*Ublislicd  unless  Queen's  Scholars  have  been  taught  to  conduct  their  ^ -p- 
nwii  schools  more  efficiently.  Vet  in  this  respect  there  is  oftentimes 
ituixiiicmble  disappointment.  So  long,  however,  as  the  present  system  n't'trh-t 
of  classification  exists,  and  teachers’  incomes  continue  to  depend  more  insofar. 

<.n  their  own  class  than  on  tin;  way  they  conduct  the  schools,  so  long  is  Balhisha- 
rhm*  likely  to  be  disappointment.  derm. 

The  accounts  are,  I have  no  doubt,  honestly  kept  in  nearly  every  Account*, 
o liool,  though  the  temptations  to  the  coutraiy  tire  very  groat  in  view  rc&ult-., 

..F  results, , averages,  and  capilation.  In  this  district  there  is  very  v;9jt9> 
little  time  for  incidental  visits,  so  that  an  inspector  is  seldom  able  to 
exercise  any  very  effective  supervision  over  the  various  records  ; and, 
vvh.it  is  more  regrettable,  has  very  little  opportunity  for  observing  the 
normal  working  of  the  school  -whether  pupils  and  teachers  attend  in 
time,  how  cleanliness  and  order  aie  looked  after,  what  way  instruction 
is  imparted,  and  generally  whether  a high  standard  of  efficiency  is 
aimed  at.  These  me  important  matters,  but  receive  far  less  attention 
than  they  deserve  because  of  the  heaviness  of  the  results  work  which 
monopolises  nearly  all  available  time.  In  my  opinion,  education 
would  in  no  wise  suffer,  bur  rather  gain,  if  the  English  system  of 
examining  only  about  one-third  to  one-half  the  pupila  were  introduced 
here,  and  the  time  so  saved  devoted  to  incidental  inspection. 


The 


I am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

P.  NliWELL. 

Si-ei'otaries, 

Natiomd  Education  Office. 


Mr.  W • J.  AL  Clintock,  m.a.,  District  Inspector.  Mr  w j 

Cavan,  January,  1898.  2£.A*>ltc*!l' 

f • KNTr.F.n knt — T lx?g  to  submit  the  following  general  report  on  the  fmprcLr. 
slate  of  National  Education  in  this  district,  for  1897.  Qlv“c- 

'1  here  are  at  present  153  schools  in  operation — 147  ordinary,  three 
in  connection  with  convents,  two  evening  schools,  and  one  Poor  Law  premi  es‘ 
l nioii  school.  Two  applicant  cases  for  aid  are  before  the  Board,  and 
one  for  restoration  of  grants.  .Since  the  date  of  my  last  report  the 
work  of  improving  the  school  buildings  Inis  bet-n  going  on  steadily,  and 
■««me  of  the  very  worst  houses  have  been,  or  are  on  the  point  of  being, 
superseded  bv  structures  vested  in  trustees.  At  Ganysallagh,  two 
well-finished  I muses  have  taken  the  place  of  two  rooms  which  appear 
to  have  Ijoen  intended  for  a farmer's  outhouses.  In  the  parish  of 
Ibdlintemplo  three  vested  houses  are  on  the  poi i> t of  completion,  and 
will  supersede  the  premises  now  in  use  at  Aghaloora  ami  Bruskey.  In 
the  parish  of  Armagh,  a wretched  hovel  at  Keeny  will  soon  cense  to 
exist  as  a National  .school! louse.  A considerable  number  of  instances 
"i  unsuitable  accommodation,  however,  still  remain,  and  there  are  five 
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Reports  on  cases  in  which  the  houses  are  extremely  defective  and  the  pupils  sutler 
insufficient  light  and  from  imperfect  ventilation  The  offices  arc 
— kept  fairly  clean,  and  the  rooms  are,  as  a rule,  limewashed  once  a vear 
ilrafeifoft,  but  the  teachers  are  often  remiss  in  their  duty  ns  to  dusting— the  walls 
Etlirict  ' an^  ta^efcs  afford  indisputable  evidence  on  this  point.  The  want.  ,.f 
inspector,  an  abundant  supply  of  fuel  is  much  felt  in  many  localities,  where  no 
Cavnn.  provision  is  made  for  a firo  except  the  few  turf  which  the  pupils  hriug 
with  them  from  day  to  day.  This  circumstance  combined  with  the 
excessive  moisture  of  the  climate  makes  the  walls  chimp  and  renders 
many  of  the  houses  incapable  of  affording  a high  degree  of  comfort  in 
inclement  weather.  In  numerous  instances  the  premises  are  very  small 
or  non-existent,  and  the  playgrouud  is  the  adjacent  road  or  hui  \ This 
want  of  sufficient  space  outside  has  sometimes  necessitated  the  erection 
of  the  offices  against  the  wall  of  the  house — an  arrangement  which 
must  be  highly  objectionable  from  a sanitary  point  of  view.  Ad 
attempt  was  made  some  time  ago  to  introduce  the  cultivation  of  flowers, 
but  it  met  with  little  success.  Various  reasons  were  alleged.  Whs-tv 
there  are  no  grounds  it  was  impossible  to  comply  with  the  suggestion, 
beyond  roaring  a few  plants  in  pots  at  the  windows  ; the  enclosed  plots 
attached  to  vested  houses  are  nearly  always  so  small  that  they  are 
wholly  required  for  playgrounds  ; the  teachers  in  nearly  all  cases  live 
at  a distance,  and  there  is  no  one  to  protect,  outside  school  hours,  tin* 
plants  from  the  depredations  of  cattle  and  fowl,  or  the  intrusion  of 
mischievous  children.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  more  interest  was  not 
taken  in  this  matter  by  local  parties  whose  influence  would  tend  to 
minimise  the  risk  of  destruction.  Taste  for  the  beautiful,  is,  howover, 
not  common,  and  the  educational  value  of  neatly  arranged  grounds 
does  not  seem  to  he  appreciated  at  its  real  worth 
atteadaiiM^  Compulsory  attendance  has  been  in  force  in  the  town  of  Cavan  since 
a en  auce  a.  committee  was  appointed  in  tin;  same  year  to  carry  out  the 

provisions  of  the  Act  in  Belturbet,  but  after  some  time  it  ceased  to 
exist.  In  the  beginning  of  1807  it  was  re-constituted,  and  is  at  present 
in  operation.  As  a considerable  number  of  the  pupils  attending  the 
schools  in  these  towns  reside  in  the  country  districts  around,  it  is 
difficult  to  speak  with  precision  of  the  effects  of  the  Act  in  the  purely 
urban  localities.  It  is  certain,  howover,  that  its  influence  iu  Cavan 
has  been  beneficial 

The  extension  of  the  compulsory  clauses  to  the  rural  districts  would 
be  of  immense  benefit  if  methods  conkl  he  devised  for  its  effective  ad- 
ministration Many  pupils  fail  every  year  to  qualify  by  attendance  for 
the  Results  examination,  aud  the  number  examined  annually  falls  oil 
rapidly  iu  the  successive  classes  above  the  Third. 

Srliaoi  fees.  Tlie  abolition  or  reduction  of  school  fees  lms  had  no  effect  on  the 
attendance  of  pupils  in  this  district.  Paymout  of  foes  was,  1 believe, 
very  rarely  insisted  on  so  far  as  to  lead  to  the  withdrawal  of  a pupil, 
aud  in  the  case  of  the  poorer  class  the  fees  were  nominal  or  no 
charge  was  made. 

Attendance  The  total  attendance  of  pupils  at  the  rural  schools  shows  a decrease 
«i  pupils,  during  the  last  two  years.  This  decrease  is  due  to  social  and  economic 
conditions  which  may  prove  of  a permanent  character.  Epidemics  of 
the  usual  type  and  limited  to  small  areas  have  appeared,  hut  their  total 
effect  has  been  slight.  In  only  one  case  was  the  illness  among  the 
children  prolonged,  and  it  affected  only  two  schools  seriously.  The 
weather  has  lieen  more  than  usually  mild  aud  open,  and,  though  there 
lms  been  a large  rainfall,  fairly  favourable  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
attendance. 
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The  monitorial  staff  stands  at  present  as  follows  : — 

Year.  | Males.  | Females.  Total. 

S ! 9 

11  15 

9 10 

7 ' 9 

Firth | l | 2 3 

Total,  . 15  I 37  52 

j i i 

Tin*  number  of  female  monitor*  is  far  in  excess  of  the  males,  and  the 
demand  for  their  services  after  their  course  is  completed  is  quite 
insufficient  loalworb  the  supply.  Hence  a large  proportion  of  them  are 
unable  to  obtain  positions  rps  teachers  though  they  arc  unfit  for.  or 
unwilling  to  turn  to,  other  vocations.  More  stringent  regulations  .ire 
required  to  limit  their  numbers,  if  their  chances  of  employment  in  the 
Jionrrl's  service  are  to  he  regarded  as  au  important  factor  in  the  con- 
siderations which  relate  to  their  appointment.  When  the  average 
attendance  is  sufficient  for  the  appointment  of  a monitor,  the  manager 
is,  in  most  cases,  nuder  tlio  impression  that  the  school  is  entitled  to  tin's 
addition  to  the  staff'.  The  teachers  as  a l>ody  deplore  the  appointment 
of  more  monitors  tlmn  are  likely  to  be  required  for  vacancies  in  the 
future,  but  each  teacher  wishes  to  have  us  many  in  his  own  school  as 
the  average  attendance  warrants.  The  salary,  though  small,  ami  the 
prospect  of  admission  to  the  rank  of  teacher,  are  sufficient  to  attract 
plenty  of  candidates.  Thus  the  primary  object  in  these  appointments — 
the  Induing  of  young  persons  in  approved  methods  of  school-keeping — is 
partly  lost  sight  of,  and  a number  of  young  men  and  women — of  whom 
the  latter  form  a preponderating  majority — is  added  yearly  to  the  list 
of  those  who  are  looking  for  employment,  in  a profession  already  over- 
crowded. The  answering  of  the  monitors  at  their  annual  examinations 
is  fair  Most  of  them  have  at  the  date  of  their  appointment  reached 
the  Sixth  Class,  and  as  their  special  programme  is  not  extensive,  little 
Hlort  is  needed  to  keep  ahead  of  the  requirements  of  the  examiner. 

Indeed,  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  already  passed  in  the  first  or 
second  stage  of  .Sixth  Class,  the  demands  of  the  special  programme  are 
quite  too  limited,  and  instance*  have  come  under  my  notice  of  clever 
candidates  of  14  or  15  years  of  age,  subsequently  contracting  habits  of 
indolence  owing  to  the  want  of  incentive  to  study,  and  reaching  the 
cud  of  their  course,  five  years  thence,  with  no  more  knowledge  than 
they  could  have,  without  undue  pressure,  acquired  by  two  yeans'  con- 
stant work.  The  training  they  receive  is  seldom  of  a very  high 
character.  The  methods  of  a monitor  cannot  be  expected  to  be 
sii|H*rior  to  the  methods  of  his  toucher;  besides  it  is  very  dilliculfc  for 
u teacher  to  give  practical  instruction  to  his  monitor  during  scliool- 
li*«irs.  While  the  latter  is  engaged  with  one  class  the  former  is  husy 
with  two  or  perhaps  more  classes  in  another  part  of  the  room,  and  close 
attention  to  the  instruction  of  the  monitor  in  the  art  of  teaching  ar.  fclio 
moment  would  imply'  insufficient  supervision  of  the  pupils.  In 
indifferent  schools  faulty  methods  are.  acquired  which  the  long  period 
of  service  confirms.  Intelligent  young  persons  trained  for  one  or  two 
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Reports  on  years  in  practising  schools  of  recognised  merit  would  learn  :is  much  of 
Educatfoa.  P*“acticttl  w0l'k  tta  t,ie  monitors  do  in  live  years,  and  would  rm,  110  ^ 
— ’ of  having  defective  models  set  before  them  from  day  to  day. 

M-Cinitik,  The  work  of  examination  leaves  ho  little  time  for  inspection  proper 
zf:*!'7  that  the  daily  working  of  the  schools  must  in  a large  measure  he  innU. 
lector,  fectly  known  to  the  Inspector,  hut  the  limited  opportunities  I have  for 
Cavau.  incidental  visits  have  impressed  strongly  on  me  that  grave  defects  exist 
Jn  The  chief  of  these  are: — 

mathoda."  1-  Violation  of  the  regulations  of  the  Time  Table.  This  is  very 
common,  and  as  the  teacher  often  finds  it  necessary  to  consult  rlio 
tablet  at  change  of  lessons  it  is  plain  tlmt  the  non-observance  of  the 
prescribed  regulations  is  by  no  means  an  exceptional  occurrence. 

2.  Neglect  of  class-teaching  and  disuse  of  the  blackboard.  Writimr 
and  arithmetic  suffer  espeehdly  in  these  respects.  The  Infant  and  Fuat 
Classes  when  writing  have  no  mode!  placed  before  them,  except  a very 
imperfect  copy-line  set  on  their  slates  by  a senior  pupil.  This  is  a very 
vicious  system.  Different  pupils  superintend  the  work  on  different 
days,  and  where  no  uniform  style  of  penmanship  is  taught  these  chil- 
dren have  conflicting  models  put  successively  before  them  for  imitation. 
In  the  higher  classes  the  use  of  engraved  headlines  is  universal  and 
although  the  copybooks  present  numerous  examples  of  badly  formed 
characters,  I never*  see  the  teacher  call  in  the  aid  of  the  blackboard  to 
give  a common  lesson  on  the  proper  shapes  of  the  letters.  Elucidation 
of  processes  in  arithmetic  is  very  seldom  attempted.  The  employment 
of  cards  similar  to  those  used  by  the  Inspectors  is  common  among  the 
higher  classes,  and  the  supervision  exercised  consists  mainly  of  individ- 
ual correction  of  answers.  Sometimes  even  correction  is  dispensed  with. 

3.  Want  of  due  attention  to  explanation  and  to  the  fostering  ur 
habits  of  observation.  “Whatever  may  be  the  subjects  of  the  pro- 
gramme, intelligence  should  be  the  first  requisite  in  every  scheme  of 
education.  Do  the  pupils  understand  t is  the  question  every  teacher 
should  ask  himself.  This  is  the  most  glaring  defect  in  the  National 
schools,  and  it  had  its  origin  in  our  system  of  examination,  in  which 
explanation  of  the  language  of  the  Heading  Book,  was  until  a few 
months  ago  relegated  to  a place  of  secondary  importance.  A pupil 
takes  little  interest  in  reading  what  he  dues  not  understand,  and  the 
habit  he  acquired  of  going  over  the  lessons  without  becoming  acquainted 
with  their  drift  was  carried  to  his  other  work  and  showed  itself  in  list- 
less hearing  and  uninquiring  attention.  A question  pat  in  the  plainest 
terms,  or  in  the  very  words  of  the  book,  frequently  evokes  only  a smile 
from  the  pupil,  even  when  the  answer  follows  immediately  after  tin* 
words  used  in  the  question.  On  the  occ  sion  of  incidental  visits  1 
have  listened  to  reading  lessons  in  which  not  a single  question  was 
asked,  or  u single  remark  made,  regarding  the  meaning  of  the  context. 
Again,  there  are  no  objects  more  valuable  for  purposes  of  instruction 
than  those  to  be  found  in  the  world  outside  the  walls  of  the  scltool- 
room.  There  are  innumerable  opportunities  for  lifting  the  attention  of 
the  pupils  from  the  hooks,  and  taking  them  in  thought  to  tne  hills  and 
the  lakes,  to  the  animals  and  the  pi  ants,  which  uliomul  ou  every  side. 
Reference  is,  however,  very  rarely  made  to  these,  and  the  children  ;trc 
not  duly  taught  to  observe  and  reflect.  Each  school  might  easily  be 
furnished  by  an  intelligent  teacher  with  a set  of  specimens  of  niiturul 
objects  which  would  be  valuable  for  pur  poses  of  illustration.  If  the 
present  programme  he  too  wide  in  scope  to  allow  sufficient  time  for  the 
points  hero  adverted  to,  it  would  be  better  to  confine  it  within  limits 
sufficiently  narrow  to  leave  no  excuse  for  low  proficiency  in  those 
respects. 
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Excellent  discipline  is  maintained  in  a few  schools,  but  in  the  majority 
it  cau  only  bo  described  as  fair.  The  annual  examination  is  the  goal 
towards  which  the  teacher  is  working,  and  he  spends  no  more  energy 
in  the  maintenance  of  order  than  lie  considers  sufficient  to  allow  of  fairly 
effective  instruction.  Much  improvement  might  accordingly  be  intro- 
duced into  class  movements  and  the  manner  of  standing  in  draft  oiroles. 
In  I he  smallest  schools,  where  there  is  a continual  struggle  to  keep  up 
die  required  average  attendance,  discipline  is  sometimes  lax  in  character, 
kit  some  of  the  pupils  take  offence  and  go  elsewhere, 

J shall  now  refer  briefly  to  the  degree  of  efficiency  with  which  each 
subject  of  the  programme  is  taught. 

the  teacbei's  have  not  vet  fully  appreciated  the  extent  of  the  recent 
addition  to  the  programme  in  Heading.  Their  chief  aim  hitherto  law 
been  to  produce  nccuvaoy,  and  the  inclusion  of  ‘ Explanation  ” in  the 
requirements  for  a pass  has  during  the  last  three  months  increased  con- 
siderably the  number  of  failures  and  reduced  largely  the  number  of 
satisfactory  passes.  This  addition  was  indispensable  if  reading  was  not 
to  Ik;  brought  to  mere  word- teaching.  The  beginning  of  the  existing 
defects  is  to  lie  found  in  the  Infant  and  First  Classes.  The  programme 
for  these  does  not  explicitly  state  that  the  pupils  are  to  attend  to  the 
pauses  or  to  know  anything  of  tho  subject-matter  of  the  lessons. 
Accordingly  little  or  no  attention  is  paid  to  these  matters  iu  tho  two 
lowest  class' vs  of  the  school.  Hence  the  fans  et  origo  of  nearly  all  sub- 
sequent  difficulties.  The  children  are  often  four  or  five  years  iu 
attendance  before  they  reach  the  Second  Book,  and  in  the  meantime 
they  have  Acquired  the  habit  of  reading  without  paying  the  slightest 
attention  to  tho  pauses,  and  without  giving  a thought  to  the  meaning 
irf  what  they  have  gone  over  so  often  that,  iu  many  instances,  they  are 
able  to  repeat  lessons  from  memory.  These  bad  habits,  which  need 
ucver  have  been  contracted,  are  seldom  completely  eradicated. 

The  repetition  of  the  selected  pieces  of  poetry  is  seldom  of  high  merit, 
tin;  general  faults  being  indistinctness  and  excessive  speed.  Moro  irn- 
|hjibuiee  should  be  attached  to  this  exorcise.  It  could  be  made  a valuable 
adjunct  to  Heading  in  the  acquisition  of  clear  enunciation,  due  emphasis, 
ami  the  proper  grouping  of  words. 

Writiug  is  passable  in  the  junior  division  with  few  instances  of 
excellence  : failures  in  the  senior  classes  are  frequent.  The  chief  defect 
in  the  First  Class  is  inability  to  write  with  uniform  slope  between  the 
lines  rule-l  on  the  slates.  Tho  other  classes  show  moro  or  less  iui- 
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perfivt  imitation  of  the  copylino.  Supervision  is  too  often  limited  to 
a rapid  glance  over  the  work  at  the  end  of  the  lassou.  Sometimes  the 
bonks  are  collected  without  even  this  passing  attention.  If  the  teacher 
would  directly  superintend  at  least  one  lesson  of  the  junior  classes  each 
day,  and  insist  on  the  same  stylo  beiug  acquired  throughout  the  school, 
•i  marked  improvement  would,  I think, soon  be  effected.  In  the  Fiftli  and 
Sixth  Classes,  letter- writing  comes  under  this  head,  and  it  is  the  worst 
t night  jiortion  of  the  subject.  The  specimens  executed  oil  the  dnv  of 
examination  prove  that  insufficient  attention  is  given  to  punctuation, 
the  spoiling  of  ordinary  words,  the  correction  of  local  vulgarisms,  and 
the  formation  of  simple  sentences.  The  selio  <1  exercises  on  paper  of 
the  senior  classes  show  the  degree  of  care  which  the  teacher  bestows  on 
tin;  written  work  of  his  more  advanced  pupils,  and  if  the.  evidence  they 
frequently  give  tu s to  the  manner  in  which  this  part  of  his  duly  is 
performed  lie  taken  ns  an  index  of  tho  general  diameter  of  the  effort 
mad«:  to  meet  the  requi remen ts  of  the  programme,  it  cannot  bo  con- 
sidered creditable.  Transcription  is  the  favourite  subject,  yet.  even 
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here,  uncorrectcd  errors  in  spelling  appear,  ancl  punctuation  is  dis- 
regarded, though  the  pupils  have  the  open  books  before  them.  Tim 
penmanship  tends  to  scribble,  the  dictation  mid  parsing  exercises  show 
only  intermittent  supervision,  and  the  letter-writing  exhibits  most  of 
tlie  fuuits  of  nnguided  effort.  The  want  of  effective  oversight  leaves 
the  pupil  under  the  impression  that  his  work  lias  boon  properly  done. 
Under  such  circumstances  lie  would  be  better  idle. ; at  least  lie  would  not 
be  learning  to  spell  words  wrongly. 


Spelling.  Tile  changes  recently  made  in  the  programme  for  spelling  will  no 
doubt  prove  beneficial.  Hitherto  phrase-spelling  stood  as  a sub-head  in 
the  First  and  Second  Classes.  Its  inclusion  in.  tho  puss  mark  will  lead  to 
greater  attention,  and  will  furnish  a suitable  introduction  to  dictation 
in  the  Third  Class.  The  junior  classes  usually  acquit  themselves  with 
credit  to  this  subject ; the  others  show  very  moderate  proficiency. 
The  pusses  in  the  Sixth  Class  are  not  so  numerous  jus  formerly  owing 
to  the  addition  of  six  detached  words  to  the  prescribed  best. 


Arithmetic.  Arithmetic  receives  more  attention,  or  to  speak  more  correctly, 
occupies  more  time  than  any  other  subject.  The  junior  classes  usually 
pass  in  it-,  but  many  in  the  senior  division  fail.  The  teachers  concen- 
trate their  dibits  mainly  on  the  “ pass”  portions  of  the  subject.  It  is 
generally  agreed  that  instruction  should  have  reference  to  concrete 
numbers,  but  the  teaching  in  the  schools  differs  widely  from  this. 
Home  schools  have  no  ball-frames,  others  possess  ball -frames,  but 
no  use  is  made  of  them.  The  tables  are  taught  as  set  forth 
in  the  columns  of  the  text-book,  but  the  pupils  are  seldom 
trained  to  exercise  their  understanding  in  calculations  regarding 
material  objects.  A child  who  knows  that  12  times  5 are  GO  usually 
makes  no  reply  when  asked  — “ If  you  had  5 boxes  with  12  pencils  in 
each  box,  how  many  pencils  would  you  have  altogether?  " but  if  lie 
makes  any  reply  it  is  nearly  always  “GO  ponce,  5 shillings."  Senior 
pupils  who  can  repent  long  and  square  measures  are  unable  to  say 
which  should  be  used  in  determining  the  length  of  the  room  in  yards 
with  a tape  line  on  which  feet  are  marked.  Notation  and  numeration 
ait*  much  neglected  in  the  Third  and  Fourth  Classes.  Pupils  often  reach 
the  Fourth  Class  before  they  arc  able  to  set  down  or  read  numbers  of 
livo  figures,  and  some  teachers  appear  to  think  that  nil  Inspector  who 
asks  a First  Class  child  to  set  down  a number  of  two  digits  in  its  projicr 
place  under  oue  of  three  digits  is  going  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
programme  Mental  calculation,  is  not  systematically  taught,  ami  I do 
not  expect  it  to  reroivc  due  attention  until  it  occupies  a position  in  the 
programme  worthy  of  its  importance.  The  attainments  of  the  Third 
Class  have  fallen  off  considerably  since  the  issue  of  the  Revised 
Instruction!*  in  May,  189G.  Pupils  can  pass  who  know  nothing  of 
cither  long  division  or  compound  addition.  The  former  rule  is 
now  frequently  ignored  in  this  class.  It  is  the  most  difficult  in  the 
prescribed  course,  mid  an  indolent  teacher  is  unable  to  resist  the 
temptation  to  defer  instruction  in  it  till  tho  succeeding  year.  The 
system  of  examining  by  cards  has  lo  l to  a system  of  teaching  by  cards, 
demonstrations  on  the  blackboard  are  seldom  given,  and  the  rationale 
of  the  subject  is  little  understood. 


Gran  mar.  Grammar  is  more  difficult  to  comprehend  than  any  other  subject, 

and  the  children  make  slow  progress  in  it.  The  Tlmd  Glass  pupils 
answer  fairly  on  tho  very  limited  course  laid  down  for  them. 
Tim  programme  for  the  Fourth  Class  is  much  wider,  and  its  requirements 
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are  seldom  fully  met.  Failures  are  numerous  in  the  senior  division.  Reports  on 
Tim  instruction  is  not  systematic  nor  judiciously  graduated.  Third  2d«wS5m^ 
Class  pupils  arc  accustomed  to  parse  the  words  in  the  order  they  occur  — — 

in  the  book,  ami  they  are  bettor  acquainted  with  monosyllabic  ^‘dl^uack. 
prepositions  than  with  any  other  part  of  speech,  though  they  are  not  ( 
required  to  know  the  preposition.  A child  who  has  passed  through  inspector. 
this  class,  even  though  he  lias  failed  in  Grammar,  is  usually  introduced  Cavan, 
ut  once  in  t-lu:  Fourth  Class  to  the  whole  army  of  the  technical  termin- 
ology of  the  subject,  there  being  no  definite  Hue  drawn  by  the  teacher 
between  etymological  and  syntactical  parsing.  The  consequence  is 
confusion.  Tho  children  get  bewildered,  and  often  after  a year  in  the  Fifth 
t'lrtss  make  gross  blunders  in  the  parts  of  speech.  J think  it  would  he 
well  to  leave  this  subject  optional  ami  to  expunge  derivations  from  it, 
it  is  of  little  or  no  practical  value,  and  the  time  devoted  to  it  is  largely 
lost.  It  is  intended,  l suppose,  to  teach  the  child  to  speak  and  write 
the  English  language  correctly,  but  it  does  not  accomplish  this  object. 

The  child,  as  a rule,  never  sees  the  slightest  connection  between  parsing 
Mid  the  mode  in  which  lie  expresses  his  thoughts,  As  taught,  it 
iNiunot  lx*  said  to  constitute  a valuable  mental  training,  and  if  it  does 
uot  do  this  of  what  use  i.s  it,  or  to  what  does  it  lead  1 Its  exclusion 
from  the  obligatory  subjects  would  uot  entail  any  intellectual  loss 
which  would  uot  be  more  than  outweighed  by  proper  attention  to  com- 
position. 

The  Third  Class  is  taught  Geography  wholly  on  tlio  map,  and  the  Geography, 
instruction  is  too  much  confined  to  mere  pointing.  The  relative 
positions  of  oceans  ami  continents  are  imperfectly  known,  and  pupils 
who  can  show  Newfoundland,  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  &c.,  often  fail  to  dis- 
tinguish land  from  water,  or  to  show  the  cardinal  points  as  regards  the 
limp  or  the  schoolroom.  That  the  zenith  is  the  north  and  the  opposite 
point  the  south  is  no  uncommon  impression.  The  Fourth  Chiss  and  the 
first  stage  of  Fifth  should  each  be  prepared  on  two  maps,  but  attention 
i.s  chiefly  given  to  one — the  map  of  Ireland.  Two  questions  out  of  five 
secure  a puss,  and  a fair  knowledge  of  one  map  generally  suflices  foi 
this.  In  the  senior  division  the  teacher  is  prone  to  rely  too  fur  on  the 
text-books,  and  the  pupils  consequently  show  a meagre  acquaintance 
with  the  positions  of  places,  the  comparative  magnitudes  of  counties  and 
countries,  the  directions  of  rivers  and  mountain  chains,  ifcc.  The  pro- 
gramme for  this  subject  might  with  advantage  bo  given  a more  com- 
mercial aspect.  This  would  prevent  the  teaching  being  so  much 
eon  lined  to  committing  to  memory  long  lists  of  names,  and  it  would 
tmd  to  keep  before  the  minds  of  the  children  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
u mere  map  hanging  on  the  wall  that  they  are  learning  about,  but  a 
busy  ever-moving  world,  full  of  people  like  themselves,  and  containing 
innumerable  centres  of  industry. 

The  proficiency  in  Agriculture  is  moderate,  and  it  is  treated  entirely  Agilculiur«i 
us  a literary  subject.  If  the  pupils  are  to  be  taught  habits  of  observa- 
tion, to  think  of,  and  reflect  on,  the  objects  they  see  around  them,  no 
point  in  the  programme  affords  such  ready  means  of  doing  ko  as  Agri- 
culture. Children  whose  homes  stand  among  fields  of  upland  hay,  and 
who  can  tell  the  distinguishing  features  of  various  plants  as  given  in 
the  look,  aver  that  they  have  never  seen  Italian  or  perennial  rye- 
grass. Cocksfoot  grows  ou  the  sides  of  every  road,  yet  no  one 
recognises  it.  An  improvement  would  surely  be  effected  if  the  teacher 
were  required  to  show  specimens  of  the  grasses,  flax,  cte.,  to  those  wno 
an1  learning  about  these  crops,  and  if  it  were  incumbent  on  him  to  make 
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Reports  on  at  least  the  Sixth  Class  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  different 
the  Siato  uf  yf)j|s  jn  neighbourhood  and  the*  capabilities  of  each  for  the  growth 
of  plants.  Such  instruction  would  be  highly  relished  by  the  children 
and  would  be  retained  in  their  memories  long  after  the  subject  matter 
of  the  hook,  luiassocialed  with  physical  facts  in  a known  locality,  had 
faded  from  recollection.  There  are  live  School  Gardens  in  the  district. 
When  judiciously  treated  such  gardens  afford  a good  example  which 
cult  he  followed  on  every  farm  and  by  nearly  every  cottager.  Not  only 
do  they  exhibit  approved  methods  of  cultivation;  they  also  serve  to 
introduce  various  vegetables  which  should  appear  on  every  (able.  The 
food  of  the  working-man  is  frequently  of  bad  quality  mid  lacks  variety. 
Potatoes  with  cabbage  are  his  staple  home-grown  diet,  but  the  potato 
now-a-days  is  far  inferior  to  the  same  esculent  of  sixty  years  ago. 
Baker’s  bread,  Indian  tea,  and  American  bacon  arc  the  chief  foreign 
commodities  which  he  consumes,  and  they  form  a very  inferior  bill  of 
fare.  It  is,  therefore,  most  desirable  that  every  one  who  has  a garden 
should  know  how  to  cultivate  parsnips,  lettuce,  carrots,  Ac.,  so  ns  to  he 
able  to  provide  nutritious  and  appetising  food  in  sufficient  variety,  and 
at  small  expense.  The  arrangements  for  the  inspection  of  these  kcIiouI- 
gardens  require  re-adjustment.  At  present  the  mode  of  cultivation,  the 
appearance  and  variety  of  the  crops,  &c.,  have  in  many  cases  to  bo 
reported  on  in  the  winter  season  when  the  ground  may  be  covered  with 
snow  and  when,  oven  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  the 
only  oops  to  he  seen  are  n plot  of  hardy  vegetables.  These  inspections 
.should  be  disassociated  from  the  ordinary  Results  examinations  and 
held  in  the  spring  and  summer  months. 

Up  to  the  Fourth  Class  inclusive,  the  girls  acquit  themselves  creditably 
in  Needlework.  The  Fifth  Classes  show  fair  progress  in  stitching,  work- 
ing button-holes,  & c.,  but  the  first  stage  is  backward  in  darning  and  the 
second  stage  in  sewing  ou  gathers,  and  both  possess  very  limited  ability 
in  cutting-out.  Tho  alternative  scheme  is  taught  in  a gradually  de- 
creasing number  of  schools  aud  the  proficiency  shown  is  pretty  good, 
hut  the  literary  portion  of  the  programme  is  seldom  properly  attended 
to.  The  composition  exercises  do  not  show  high  merit,  tuid  the  pupils 
are  not  well  acquainted  with  the  subject  matter  of  the  text-books  on 
domestic  economy. 

Music  is  taught  in  eleven  schools  and  Drawing  in  nineteen.  I have 
mi  means  of  judging  of  the  acquirements  of  the  teachers  in  the  latter 
subject,  as  I have  never  soeu  them  resort  to  blackboard  instruction,  or 
go  beyond  marking  errors  in  the  pupils’  work,  which  is  in  general  of  u 
mediocre  character. 

Tho  remarks  made  above  os  to  flic  general  efficiency  of  the  schools  are 
u reflex  of  former  Report®,  and  indicate  stagnation  at  a moderate  level. 
The  alterations  recently  made  in  the  programme  as  to  reading  aud 
spelling  are  a decided  step  in  the  light  direction,  but  more  drastic 
changes  still  are  required.  .Subjects  of  practical  value  should  occupy 
the  most  prominent  position,  ami  the  teachers  under  whose  care  the 
children  make  sound  progress  should  receive  special  recognition. 
Mental  arithmetic  aud  derivations  stand  as  sub-heads,  and  both  arc 
badly  taught.  Why  do  we  stretch  after  Latin  roots  in  the  case  of  ii 
child  who  cannot  make  up  the  price  of  stones  of  sugar  at  2i »/-  p**r 
pound  ? Again,  the  child  who  answers  four  questions  out  of  ten  brings 
in  the  same  fee  as  tin*  child  who  uuswera  all.  Teachers  having  a natural 
tuN-nt  for  their  profession,  and  who  love  the  work  for  t he  work’s  sake. 
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iiciv  aim  at  sound  instruction  notwithstanding.  but  too  many.  indillmviif  Repu;w  ou 

to  the  interests  of  tin*  pupils,  uru  quite  satisfied  it'  they  rccoiix* 

tin*  money.  — — 

Year  after  year  a large  number  of  children  fail  to  make  the  minimum  \[%rht)ud< 
iiUondane*  required  to  qualify  for  admission  to  the  examination.  Pay-  7 
ments,  oilier  than  Jlrsults  bVes,are  marie  in  respect  of  these,  hut  no  means  f„%diur, 
jtre  adopted  to  determine  the  amount  of  attention  they  receive  and  the  C.viui. 
progress  they  make,  individual  marking  of  chose  who  attend  at  least  irregular 
100  days  loaves  no  time  for  such  work  : and  so  long  ns  detailed  marks  J‘lteu,lan,s* 
for  each  individual  are  required  there  will,  in  the  absence  of  an  increase 
in  t!ie  stall*  of  exa  minors,  he  no  time  for  it.  Asa  lirst  step  thru  towards 
bringing  this  residue  under  a text.  of  proficiency.  T consider  that  the 
abolition  of  separate  marking  for  each  pupil  in  every  Sllhjert  is 
indispensable  tinder  existing  eouditious.  Then  the  mat  tor  could  he 
dealt  with  in  one  of  two  ways.  If  the  auuual  exam  illation  he  held  mi  a 
day  previously  notified,  as  at  present,  the  regulation  requiring  100 
attendances  Could  he  rescinded,  and  every  pupil  whose  name  appears  mi 
tie*  register  continuously  during  the  six  months  previous  lie  declared 
«,u  ditted.  If  this  examination  be  held  on  a day  of  which  previous 
notice  is  not  to  he  given,  the  Inspector  would  most  likely  find  a 
••onsid'Miihle  number  of  these  irregular  attendees  present  on  the  occasion 
of  his  visit.  Iu  such  a ease  all  in  attendance  would  bo  examined. 

Another  question  which  deserves  consideration  is  whether  it  is  Special 
pruc  icahle  to  facilitate  the  promotiou  of  the  more  intelligent  pupils.  **‘v;iuc«" 

A period  of  three  years  of  fair  attendance  is  quite  sufficient  font  child  pupjia”1 
of  average  mental  capacity  to  master  the  first  two  .sections  of  the  hirst 
I)  H»k,  and  no  feesliuuhl  lx*  paid  for  any  examination  beyond  tlie  think 
Two  years  would  lie  enough  in  the  case  of  hrighter  children  if  not 
enrolled  till  four  years  of  age.  If  schools  were  class  i tie  I,  and  a fee  pair! 
in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  proficiency  attained,  pupils  who  possess 
more  than  ordinary  apt  itude  need  not  Ik*,  kept  a year  in  each  class  alnn  e 
the  infant.  The  Inspector,  when  determining  the  {i class"  of  a school 
annually,  could  take  into  account-  the  number  of  instances  in  which 
pupils  had  completed  the  infant’s  course  within  a short  period,  and  the 
number  of  instances  in  which  pupils  of  higher  classes  had  deservedly 
risen  two  steps  within  the  year,  and  give  the  teacher  due  credit  for 
their  special  advancement.  low  aids  this  end,  and  also  for  the  purjHi.se 
of  preventing  any  pupils  from  Ijeiiig  kept  too  long  in  the  same  daw,  the 
two  columns  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  page  in  the  lull  book  in  which 
statistics  of  attendance  are.  now  entered,  might  be  used  for  recording,  in 
the  ease  of  each  pupil,  the  “date  of  admission  to  present  class,"  and  the 
“ number  of  attendances  made  since  admission  tu  present  chess.” 


I am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

\S'.  d.  M'CtlNTOCK, 


The  Secretaries, 

Education  Office. 
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Appendix  to  Sixty-fourth  Report  oj  Oomnisaionera 


Report*  on  Wr.  D.  P.  FitzGerald,  b. a.,  District  Inspector, 

the  Stale  «»f 

Edwuum.  Ballinamore,  2fltli  Jiunmiy,  1838, 


hnacmM,  Gentlemen, — In  accordance  with  your  instructions,  I Leg  to  submit 

Dt'xirirt  a General  Report  on  tlio  state  of  National  education  in  tins  district 

ftixiMTicr.  xvliicli  lias  been  in  mv  charge  since  1st  November,  1895. 

13b  I!  mi- 

n>>rt>-  The  district  consists  of  the  greater  part  of  Leitrim,  east  of  the 

District.  Shannon,  of  a large  portion  of  West  Uuvun,  and  of  a si  rail  strip  of 

Fermanagh.  It  contains  the  town  of  Oarriok-on-Sliannon,  the  villages 
of  Ballinamore,  Bullyconmdl,  Swanlinliar,  Dnimsliambo,  and  lnanv 
S« liuoitu  small  hamlets.  The  population  is  thus,  for  the  most  part,  rural,  and 
the  schools  may  be  considered  rural  schools.  Of  these  there  are  140 
divided  as  follows  ; — 


134  Ordinary  National  Schools  ; 
3 Convent  National  Schools ; 

1 Monastery  National  School ; 

2 Poor  Luw  Union  Schools. 


As  there  are  no  other  primary  schools,  the  National  schools  may  he 
fairly  considered  as  meeting  the  educational  requirements  of  this  area 
The  schools  are  situated  in  suitable  localities,  and  in  very  few  casus 
have  the  pupils  long  distances  to  travel.  In  the  mountain  tracts, 
liowevei,  where  the  reads  are  had,  the  pupils  have  frequently  to  cress 
rivers  by  fords  or  over  frail  bridges ; when,  us  frequently  happens, 
these  rivers  urn  swollen  to  mountain  torrents,  though  the  whool- 
houses  may  he  in  • ;.aw,  and  hut  a short  distance  “across  tlio  fields," 
they  become  almost  inaccessible  to  many. 

Iimis-e*  Perhaps  in  no  part  of  the  country  has  more  improvement  been  effected 

in  the  matter  of  school  buildings  than  iu  this.  Everywhere  through 
the  district  are  to  be  found  good  houses  lately  erected.  But  though 
this  improvement  has  been  very  considerable,  much  still  remains  to  be 
done.  Since  my  appointment  to  the  district,  eight  new  schoolhouses 
have  been  completed.  Many  of  these  replaced  structures  which  were 
wholly  unsuitable  for  almost  any  purpose,  and  so  the  new  ones  are  a 
boon  to  teachei*  and  pupils  alike.  New  houses  are  at  present 
being  built  at  Drumveilly,  Ardmoneeu,  Our  vary,  and  Derry  niuwnta. 
Grants  have  been  made  for  the  erection  of  others  at  Cnrriek-on-tflmmmii, 
Drurnbrninlcss,  Drained. t and  Kilmore  — these  last  two  being  fur 
houses  with  double  departments.  Difficulties  have  arisen  in  these 
coses,  principally  in  connection  with  the  completion  of  the  losses  ; these 
difficulties  have,  I understand,  now  been  removed,  and  1 expect  that 
the  works  will  he  proceeded  with  as  soon  as  tlio  season  permits. 

IJirt  house*.  These  will  still  leave  seventeen  houses  which  cannot  be  described 
otherwise  tlmn  bad.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  wretched  hovels, 
thatched,  uncoiled,  with  rugged  clay  floors,  imperfectly  lighted,  and 
still  more  imperfectly  ventilated,  and  provided  with  neither  offices  aor 
playground  ; they  are  poorly  furnished,  afford  inadequate  accommoda- 
tion, and  offer  no  facilities  for  teaching.  The  managers  profess  tlu?ir 
anxiety  to  replace  them  by  more  suitable  buildings,  but  they  uro 
either  hampered  by  tlu  difficulty  of  obtaining  sites,  or  have  received 
such  a legacy  of  bad  houses  that  new  ones  can  only  gradually  be 
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provided.  Application  lias  been  made  for  grants  for  the  erection  of  Repots  on 
six  houses — viz.,  Augliacnsliel,  Cloonc,  Cloonsn.ni,  Fenugli  (2),  Kil  i£daca^on0f 

dallen  and  i’ottorc*.  When  these  structures  mv  completed,  the  school-  

rroiii"  population  will  have  hut  little  cause  for  complaint  on  account  of  riuQtmUl 
uncomfortable  buildings,  fffiirict 

The  houses  are  generally  kept  in  fair  order.  Even  the  worst  of  them  ^j^or‘ 
;in*  clean.  There  is,  however,  little  tuste  shown  in  many  of  them  ; more, 
maps  and  charts  tire  suspended  with  little  regard  for  order  ] books  . 
mid  slates  are  strewn  carelessly  about;  ubo\u  all  there  are  ex-  ean  •ness* 
mrdingly  few  examples  of  any  attempt  having  been  made  to  vender  the 
places  attractive  by  t lie  planting  of  (lowers  or  shrubs  in  the  adjoining 
playground.  This  is  particularly  to  be  regretted.  The  pupils  come  in 
many  cases  from  homes  in  which  little  attention  can  lie  given  to  order 
and  neatness  ; this  makes  it  all  the  more  obligatory  on  the  teachers  to 
incub  ate  by  example  more  than  by  precept  it  love  of  habits  of  order 
and  neatness  ; otherwise  an  important — a necessary — feature  in  the 
education  of  the  pupils  will  have  been  neglected. 


Since  the  passing  of  the  Education  Act  of  1892  all  the  schools  in  Attendance 
this  district  are  free.  A slight  excess  fee  might,  in  a few  cases,  be 
charged.  This  is  never  demanded.  The  compulsory  clauses  have  never 
been  enforced,  as  there  is  no  town  to  which  the  Act  would  apply. 

Tn mi  an  examination  of  the  records  of  the  district  I observe  that  no 
improvement,  has  been  effected  in  the  attendance  by  the  abolition  of  the 
sebo>d  fees,  i n t he  vast  majority  of  c;'.ses  the  attendance  has  been  almost 
stationary.  Tn  the  few  cases  in  which  an  increase  has  taken  place  the 
improvement  is  due  either  to  the  erection  of  a comfortable  schuolbousc, 
or  to  the  appointment  of  a Teacher  who,  by  the  efficiency  of  his  instruc- 
tion, or  by  the  interest  which  he  shows  in  the  welfare  of  his  pupils,  has 
rendered  his  school  deservedly  popular.  In  one  school  in  which  a few 
years  ago  the  average  attendance  was  only  thirty,  more  than  seventy 
pupil*  now  attend  regularly,  while  as  muny  its  ninety  were,  present  at 
tlm  last  Results  Examination.  This  improvement  1ms  lieen  brought 
alimit  entirely  by  the  efforts  of  the  Teacher.  He  has  spared  neither 
trouble  nor  expense  in  trying  to  make  his  school  attractive.  Amuse- 
ments arc  provided  for  the  pupils,  school  fetes  have  been  organised, 
prizes  and  medals  are  awarded  ; the  pupils  attend  regularly  that  they 
mny  ijitalify  for  tin*  rewards  offered  for  special  distinction,  and  that 
they  limy  slmrc  in  the  amusements  outside  school  hours.  In  the  schools 
which  have  earned  a high  reputation  for  the  efficiency  of  the 
instruction  there  given,  many  of  the  pupils  come  long  distances  and 
attend  with  very  fair  regularity.  On  the  contrary,  where  the  instruc- 
tion imparted  is  of  an  indifferent  character,  the  attendance  is  most 
irregular.  It  is  the  teachers  of  schools  of  this  latter  class  who  arc 
constantly  clamouring  for  compulsory  attendance 


This  compulsion  is  in  some  degree  necessary.  Parents  are  careless  Compuix.rv 
whether  the  pupils  attend  or  not.  The  pupils  themselves  seize  on  tlm  attwidmm  i c 
most  trivial  pretext  for  absenting  themselves.  Tt  is  questionable,  how- 
ler, if  compulsion  will  steady  the  attendance  as  effectually  as  does  the 
popularity  of  a school.  The  clauses  of  the  present  Act  provide  that 
"domestic  necessity  ” will  he  held  a sufficient  excuse  for  non-attendance. 

This  “domestic  necessity  ” could  be  advanced  all  through  this  district 
during  the  spring  and  autumn  months.  Many  of  the  young  men  and 
grown  buys  U*ave  this  county  In  work  in  f>cutlarid  during  the  greater 
pinion  uf  the  year.  This  throws  the  home-work  hack  on  the  younger 
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Ajrpendu  to  Sixty-fourth  Report  of  Commissioners 

Reports  on  members  of  the  families,  and  it  is  astonishing  to  see  the  mites  uf  chi|. 
Kiwinon°f  (lreu  who  have  to  work  in  the  fields  during  the  busy  seasons. 

Mr.  n,  r.  During  the  past  year  the  attendance  has  been  particularly  irregular 
rmeunia.  "Jliia  was  due  to  the  very  severe  weather  in  March  and  April,  vrliioli 
lihind  kept  the  smaller  children  from  school,  and  protracted  the  spring  work 
Mtuio  into  Jday.  The  unfavourable  character  of  the  harvest  pimluced  like 
niote.  resulls,  and,  ms  a consequence,  there  has  been  an  almost  universal  full 

...  — in  the  average  attendance,  ami  a large  ileerrase  in  tho  numbers  \vh„ 
v«ry  quahtied  for  examination. 

SaXpart  Tlicre  were  a few  isolated  cases  of  schools  which  suffered  from  an 
year.  outbreak  of  scarlatiua  or  whooping-cough.  These  were,  however,  very 

Epidemics.  J 

Examina-  The  desire  on  the  part  of  pupils  to  qualify  for  examination  induces 
tion  »nd  them  to  attend  more  regularly  Hum  they  would  if  all  were  examined 
attendance,  ^g^less  of  the  number  of  their  attendances.  The  removal  of  such 
a condition  would,  I believe,  render  the  attendance  irregular.  It  is 
better  that  the  few  careless  and  irregular  pupils  should  suffer  than  that 
this  one  great  incentive  to  regular  attendance  should  be  abolished. 
Punciu-  As  great  an  evil  os  tiie  irregularity  of  attendance  is  the  unpunctual  it  v 
a,hy.  0f  arrival  in  the  mornings.  For  this  the  teachers  are  at  leastin  parttl 
blame  ; although  in  respect  to  their  own  attendance  they  eertuiuly  give 
a good  example,  as  I have  rarely  found  a school  closed  at  9.30  o’clock. 
The  pupils,  however,  are  to  be  seen  creeping  along  unwillingly  long  after 
10  o’clock,  and  sometimes  they  enter  the  school  up  to  and  even  sfter  roll- 
call.  and  then  join  their  classes  without  the  least  concern,  and  without  any 
explanation  for  tlmir  late  arrival  being  demanded.  By  impressing  on  the 
teachers  the  necessity  for  ensuring  the  early  arrival  of  their  pupils, 
and  by  pointing  out  to  the  pupils  the  loss  they  sustain  thiough  their 
own  carelessness,  I thiuk  that  some  improvement  has  been  effected.  In 
many  schools,  indeed,  I have  found  the  pupils  present  in  considerable 
numbers  before  the  regular  hour  for  business,  and  have  seen  them 
engaged  at  some  special  lesson. 

Discipline.  jn  the  majority  of  the  schools  discipline  is  fairly  well  maintained. 

In  some,  however,  but  little  older  is  preserved  : silence  is  not  enforced  j 
changes  are  not  made  with  much  regularity,  and  too  much  time  is  last 
beforo  beginning  a new  lesson ; no  proper  methods  of  distributing  or 
collecting  slates  or  books  are  followed. 

Teachers.  Besides  the  S biters  of  the  Morey  Order,  who  are  in  charge  of  the  two 
Convent  Schools  in  Bullinamorc,  and  the  M arist  Sisters  in  Carrick-on- 
Shannon,  there  are  164  lay  teachers  in  this  district.  They  are  employed 
as  follows : — 

137  Principal  Teachers : 

23  Assistant  Teachers  ; 

4 Junior  Literary  Assistants. 

In  addition,  there  are  25  Work  mistresses  appointed  to  teach  Needle 
work  in  Mixed  Schools.  Of  the  Teachers,  1 9 arc  in  First  Class,  anil  78 
are  in  tho  next  class.  The  classification  1ms  been  steadily  improving,  and 
considering  tlmt  vacancies  are  now  almost  regularly  being  filled  by 
young  trained  Teachers,  a higher  standard  of  classification  may  be  looked 
forward  to.  Sixty-seven  of  the  Teachers  have  been  trained  in  one 
of  the  recognized  colleges.  They  are,  as  a body,  much  respected  by 
their  neighbours  ; they  perform  their  duties  faithfully  and  zealously  ; 
and  indifferent  results  are,  I believe,  in  nearly  all  cases  due  to  the 
dofective  methods  followed  in  their  schools. 
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l’ii-st  of  these  defeats  stands  the  neglect  of  the  teachers  to  keep  all  Reports  on 
the  pupils  occupied  during  the  entire  school  day.  Again  and  again  ft*,***",.0 
l,;1ve  I seen  one  draft  or  one  division  busily  engaged,  while  the  remainder  — 

..f  the  pupils  were  allowed  to  work  at  what  they  pleased.  A few  minutes’  Jv/iSiwM 
attention  from  the  teacher,  ami  a couple  of  senior  pupils  appointed  to 
tike  charge  of  those  not  receiving  instruction  from  the  teacher,  will  jmj.dtor. 
r.,,;|v  ensure  that  all  are  profitably  employed.  Tn  the  selection  of  Batlina- 
ik*se  unpaid  monitors  another  grave  defect  creeps  iu.  Children  iu  the  more- 
junior  classes  are  chosen  to  teach  their  own  class.  This  system  the  DeWr. 
teachers  defend  on  the  grounds  that  the  best  pupils  are  chosen  to  instruct 
their  less  learned  class-fellows,  and  that  the  senior  pupils  have  quite 
enough  to  do  for  themselves.  The  rule  which  requires  that  paid 
monitors  must  have  passed  in  First  Stage  of  Fifth  Class  might  with 
nd vantage  be  followed  in  the  selection  of  unpaid  monitors.  Besides 
llioro  is"  too  much  reliance  on  the  memory  powers  of  the  pupil,  and 
t«m  slight  an  attempt  to  call  forth  their  reasoning  faculties. 

Tin  re  are  at  present  fifty-live  monitors  in  this  district.  They  receive  Monitor*, 
regular  instruction  from  their  teachers,  and  the  rules  regulating  their 
employment  aiv  observed  The  position  is  much  sought  after,  and 
goo  ] candidates  are  generally  available.  After  five  years’  training  in  a 
good  school  under  a skilful  teacher — and  it  is,  as  a rule,  only  in  such 
schools  that  monitors  arc  appointed — the  monitor  who  passes  his  final 
examination  «honld  prove  himself  an  efficient  school-keeper,  and  con- 
sequently should  have  little  difficulty  in  procuring  employment.  Yet 
how  often  does  it  happen  that  at  the  end  of  this  term  the  young  teacher 
finds  himself  unoccupied,  with  little  prospect  of  obtaining  any  position 
ns  teacher,  nnd  too  old  to  turn  his  attention  to  some  other  walk  of  life. 

Baring  the  past  two  years  ten  monitors  in  this  district  have  qualified 
for  the.  position  of  teacher  ; u few  of  them  have  gone  to  training ; not  one 
— us  fur  as  I have  been  able  to  ascertain — 1ms  been  appointed  cither  as 
principal  or  assistant,  while  young  trained  teachers,  with  no  experience 
beyond  that  acquired  in  the  Training  College,  have  filled  up  whatever 
vacancies  ottered  within  the  district.  This  seems  to  he  a grievance 
which  calls  for  redress.  Monitors  who  are  candidates  for  training 
should  have  precedence  of  those  candidates  who  as  a result  of  a couple 
of  years’  special  grinding,  obtain  a higher  percentage  at  the  entrance 
examination. 


In  view  of  the  requirements  of  the  programme  and  of  the  difficulties  General 
against  which  the  touchers  have  to  contend,  some  progress  can  bo  ,,riJ  claoci 
reported  from  this  District.  There  are  some  very  goxl  schools:  tlm 
majority  are  up  to  a fair  average ; in  a few,  however,  there  is  little 
return  for  the  expenditure  involved. 


The  children  in  the  Infants*  class  arc  well  prepared  ou  their  limited  inWa. 
literary  programme.  For  no  pupils  more  than  for  those  was  a change 
necessary.  In  ordinary  schools  it  was  impossible  to  keep  them  con- 
‘‘iuiiUy  employed  at  reading  and  spelling  ; they  were  tliercfoiv  kept 
sitting  iiile  iu  tlip  di  -ks  or  in  galleries,  spending  their  time  listlessly 
anil  contracting  habits  of  idleness  which  cm  Id  with  difficulty  I*?  sub- 
sequently eradicated.  Tin*  introduction  of  appropriate  exercises  will 
calls:*  a pleasant  break  in  the  monotony  «»f  their  school-day,  while  tl;c 
•‘Obji-ct  Lesson ''  will  lead  the  children  to  attend  more  closely  to  the 
details  of  things  in  common  life.  The  happy  faces  of  the  little  ones  in 
Infants*  Schools,  the  interest  which  they  take  in  the  var  ious  lessons  and 
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exercises,  and  above  all  the  course  of  continuous  instruction  imparted 
make  us  realize  hosv  great  is  the  loss  which  the  young  children  in  our 
ordiuury  schools  have  hitherto  sullered. 

This  is  assuredly  the  age  of  reading.  Books  are  published  to  suit 
tho  tastes  of  all  and  are  issued  at  prices  which  bring  them  witliiu  the 
roach  of  all.  It  is  essential  then  that  wo  should  send  the  pupils  of  our 
schools  out  into  the  world  with  a taste  for  reading.  How  rarely  how* 
over  in  rural  districts  do  vie  find  auy  disposition  to  read  ! Here  iu  many 
places  a newspaper  is  rarely  seen,  a book  never,  and  the  people  remain 
absolutely  ignorant  of  what  passes  outside  their  own  little  circle.  This 
apathy  is  I believe  tube  traced  to  the  careless  way  iu  which  Beading  1ms 
been  taught,  in  many  schools.  The  mere  meclutuical  reading  is  carefully 
attended  to  ; the  pupils  recognize  and  pronounce  without  hesitation  tin 
most  difficult  words.  The  reading  however  lucks  expression,  there  is 
no  modulation  of  the  voice,  and  but  little  attempt  to  bring  out  the 
meaning. 

Even  a greater  defect  is  the  neglect  to  teach  the  meaning  of  tin* 
language  of  the  lessons  ; in  some  cases  it  conveys  hut  little  idea  to  the 
minds  of  the  pupils,  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  give  the  pupils  a 
thorough  grasp  of  what  they  have  read.  The  teachers  arc  satisfied  if 
the  pupils  know  the  meanings  given  in  the  books;  lmt  these,  though 
useful  aids,  leave  much  for  the  teacher.  Dictionaries  should  he  pro- 
vided for  t lie  senior  pupils.  Now  that  a wise  change  has  been  made, 
requiring  that  a knowledge  of  the  meanings  of  words  and  phrases  be* 
regarded  as  essential  for  a pass  mark  iu  the  higher  classes,  a considerable 
improvement  may  be  anticipated  ; the  progress  inode  in  this  respect,  oven 
during  the  past  year,  gives  promise*  th.it  this  anticipation  will  soon  lie 
realised. 

In  connection  with  the  Convent  of  Mercy  school  here,  a library  has 
been  established.  Home  nominal  charge  is  made  for  the  use  of  the  bo*»ks, 
but  as  they  are  given  only  to  deserving  pupils,  a new  incentive  to  in- 
creased iudustry  is  supplied.  As  there  are  no  school  foes  now  paid,  it 
should  prove  an  easy  t;isk  to  form  and  maintain  a lending  library  in 
connection  with  most  schools. 

The  prescribed  pieces  of  poetry  am  committed  to  memory  in  all  the 
schools.  1 n the  vast  majority  of  cases  they  are  correctly  repeated, 
and  there  is  nothing  of  which  a pupil  is  more  ashamed  on  examination 
day  than  of  his  ignorance  of  these  passages.  Bandy,  however,  have  1 
found  un  approach  to  tasteful  repetition,  and  iu  still  rarer  cases  have 
attempts  been  made  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  language  and  the 
full  souse  of  the  passages. 

Penmanship  is  generally  well  taught.  Only  in  a few  schools,  and 
principally  iu  those  in  which  suitable  desks  tire  not  provided,  do  tli»* 
pupils  fail  to  obtain  creditable  passes.  Occasionally,  however,  indif- 
ferent remits  have  been  achieved  through  the  pernicious  system  of 
adopting  different,  series  of  writing  copies.  In  First  Class,  too,  the  les- 
son does  not  receive  the  attention  which  it  deserves.  A model  line  is 
written  on  a blackboard  unprovided  with  guide  lines,  and  the  pupils  arc 
provided  with  slates,  properly  ruled ; but  no  regular  supervision  is 
exercised  ; the  pupils  work  away  during  the  allotted  time,  and  as  they 
see  no  good  purpose  that  cun  he  effected  by  writing  between  the  hues 
they  utterly  disregard  them.  In  the  senior  classes  tho  subject  is  n»»t 
successfully  taught. 
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Paucity  of  ideas  and  crudeness  of  expression  are  the  general  elm-  Report*  on 
raeterinties  of  the  letters  written.  by  pupils  in  Fifth  Class.  Fuuctua- 
t if *11  a mid  even  division  into  sentences,  are  ignored.  Ill  Sixth  Class  a - — 

letter  standard  is  reached,  hut  the  Work  of  this  kind  bears  very  nil- 
lit v< nimble  comparison  with  the  essays  written  in  other  schools  by  boys  #-L.{  ^ 

,-.f  equal  age.  The  pupils  should  be  trained  to  write  anything  that  oc-  Imim-tor. 
itiis  to  them  as  relevant  to  the  subject ; above  all,  the  work  should  bo  ji.illlnn- 
cttrefully  examined,  and  mistakes  pointed  out  to  the  class  collectively.  mure. 

I Jmve  found  letters  which  were  merely  brauscriptiou  from  the  Reading  Letters! 
ilooks,  or  from  a text-book  on  Geography.  Having  pointed  out  to  one 
teacher  the  utter  uselessness  of  work  of  this  kind,  and  having  suggested 
that  he.  should  read  for  the  pupils  some  short  story,  I found  on  a sub- 
sequent visit  that  a collection  of  anecdotes  had  been  procured,  mid 
that  some  of  these  had  been  either  committed  to  memory  by  tho 
pupils  and  then  reproduced,  or  else  had  bwm  copied  verbatim  from  the 
hook.  This  certainly  did  not  encourage  much  original  thought. 

In  Spelling  a fairly  satisfactory  standard  is  reached.  Failures,  as  a Spoiling, 
rule,  occur  only  in  the  senior  classes,  and  these  can  always  be  traced 
to  the  careless  examination  of  the  dictation  exercises,  and  to  the  neglect 
uf  the  teachers  in  not  requiring  that  the  errors  should  be  neatly  cor- 
rected. It  is  strange  that  when  difficult  words  are  spelled  correctly, 
so  many  mistakes  in  tlm  most  simple  ones  are  to  be  found  in  the  letters 
of  the  higher  classes. 

Failures  in  Arithmetic  arc  comparatively  few.  By  constant  practice  Aritlim.tia. 
a degree  of  accuracy  in  calculation  is  reached  .sufficient  to  ensure  success 
at  the  examinations.  Too  much  l-eliauce  is  placed  on  the  memory  of 
the  pupils  ; the  reasons  for  the  various  operations  are  not  explained  ; 
as  a consequence  simple  exercises  are  frequently  missed,  because  the 
pupils  do  not  remember  to  have  worked  any  similar  example. 

Ihis  neglect  leads  also  to  very  defective  answering  in  Mental  Arith-  Mental 
nu-tie.  (Questions  involving  simple  rul«s  are  looked  upon  us  advanced  ur-hmedc. 
problems  which  cannot  he  solved  without  some  elaborate  statement.  As 
mi  many  of  the  calculations  of  everyday  life  are  entirely  mental  tho 
importance  of  this  branch  of  the  subject  cannot  be  exaggerated. 

In  the  teaching  of  Grammar  the  neglect  to  properly  direct  the  reason-  Omnimar. 
ins'  faculties  of  the  pupils  makes  itself  even  more  manifest.  In  good 
schools  the  subject  is  taught  with  a success  proportionate  to  the  success 
in  other  subjects ; but  in  those  in  which  the  quality  of  the  instruction 
imparted  is  indifferent,  Grammar  generally  holds  a bad  pre-eminence. 

The  pupils  in  the  Third  Class  make  most  ridiculous  guesses  at  the  parts 
«*f  speech  ; arid  in  the  Senior  Classes,  while  failing  to  recognise  even  the 
simple  parts  of  speech,  they  assign  to  these  words  a curious  catalogue  of 
case,  mood,  and  tense.  Xu  attempt  is  made  to  show  the  connection 
lie  tween  the  different  parts  of  the  sentence,  ami  each  word  is  treated 
without  any  relation  to  the  other  words.  With  proper  training  in  Third 
and  Fourth  Classes,  and  with  Lite  help  of  some  elementary  notions  of 
analysis  in  the  higher  classes,  this  subject  could  easily  lie  made  more 
interesting  and  could  be  taught  with  much  more  success,  hi  the 
exercise.',  in  parsing  worked  in  the  schools,  I have  noticed  that  passages 
arc-  nut  judiciously  chosen,  and  that  too  much  time  is  wasted  witli 
wnirlx  which  pres  nt  no  difficulty  whatever.  In  connection  with  this 
subject.  I regret  that  more  care  is  not  taken  to  point  out  to  the  pupils 
tin?  vulgarisms  so  commonly  used. 
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Vo|u>.!' on  The  proficiently  iu  Geography  is  generally  satiafactoi-y.  The  auhitti 
is  a !,0Pul,u'  oue  will.‘  trnehe^  ami  pupils,  'in  Sixth  Class  the  11111* 
— frequently  show  mi  indiffereut  acquaintance  with  their  programme,  * \ 
mdimM,  cbnHuloruble  amount  of  matter  1ms  to  be  learned  by  rote,  nn-i  the 
’ memories  of  many  pupils  are  unequal  to  the  burden  thus  thrown  on 
iiiwStor,  them.  Portion  of  the  course  fixed  for  this  class  might,  I think,  will, 
advantage  be  added  to  the  programme  in  Second  Stoge  of  Fifth  C|HSS 
nitre.  a*  pupils  of  this  hit  ter  class  have  three  years  to  become  acquainted  with 
Geography,  the  limited  amount  «»f  matter  connected  with  the  Geography  oi 
Ir«  land. 

Pupils  have  hut  very  vague  ideas  about  latitude,  zontw,  «fcc.  Globea 
find  maps  are  not  gcnevully  made  use  of  in  explaining  these  terms. 


Aciir-ul-  Agriculture  is  one  of  the  subjects  which  the  teachers  of  this  district 
find  most  difficult  to  teach.  The  implements  «»f  industry — the  plough 
arid  the  harrow — so  common  in  other  localities  are  almost  unknown; 
horse  labour  ia  rarely  used  iu  the  ordinary  tillage  operations,  and  tlm 
modern  machinery  employed  iu  harvesting  is  unheard  of.  The  pupils 
see  nothing  hut  the  “ loy  ” used  iu  preparing  the  grouud  for  crops;  and 
thus  knowledge  derived  from  books  has  to  t».ke  the  place  of  those  lessons 
of  experience  which  are  more  impressive  and  more  lusting.  Many  of 
the  crops  mentioned  in  the  book — especially  those  referred  to  in  con- 
nection with  cottage  gardening — are  never  grown  here;  the  information 
under  this  head  contained  in  the  book,  though  valuable  tor  practical 
gardeneis,  is  worthless  for  the  majority  of  the  pupils,  and  will  lx*  for- 
gotten by  them  immediately  on  their  leaving  school.  Some  further 
alteration  of  the  text-hook  would  seem  necessary.  The  elementary 
principles  of  the  subject  might  be  taught  in  Fourth  Class ; fuller 
details  might  then  be  given  iu  the  higher  classes.  Notwithstanding 
these  disadvantages  X frequently  find  the  subject  fairly  well  known. 
Poultry  Very  useful  instruction  in  poultry  management  has  been  given  in 
manage-  Ballimuuore  Convent  School  during  the  past  year.  As  poultry  rearm" 
n,e"t‘  is  an  important  industry  in  this  part  of  the  country,  this  branch  of  the 
subject  should  be  encouraged. 

Needle-  Regular  attention  is  in  all  cases  given  to  Needlework.  The  specimens 
work.  of  .Sewing  executed  by  the  pupils  are  of  a satisfactory  character,  and 
Knitting  is  usually  well  taught.  In  Cutting-out,  sufficient  practice  Is 
not  always  given. 

Alternative  The  Alternative  Programme  has  not  beeu  popular  in  the  district^ 
programme.  pew  0f  the  girls  remain  at  school  after  their  promotion  to  Sixth  Class; 

those  who  attend  continue  principally  for  the  sake  of  the  literary  in- 
struction. Considerable  difficulty  is  experienced  in  getting  the  paveuts 
to  provide  proper  materials,  and  in  many  cases  the  entire  expense  fall# 
on  tlm  teachers.  In  many  schools  with  a Male  Teacher  a Workiniiitvess 
attends  for  only  two  hours  daily  ; this  leaves,  on  an  average,  three  hours 
for  literary  instruction,  and  as  the  range  of  subjects  fixed  for  girls  i* 
very  limited  the  only  way  in  which  proper  employment  can  be  found 
for  these  girls  is  by  letting  them  join  with  the  ordinary  Sixth  Class, 
Considering  the  amount  of  valuable  information  to  he  derived  from  the 
Cl  ills'  Reading  Rook  and  Domestic  Economy,  it  is  a pit/ that  these 
texts  are  not  made  the  class  Reading  Books  in  all  girls’  schools. 

Book-  In  only  a few  schools  has  Book-keeping  been  taught.  The  sets  are 

keeping.  generally  neatly  worked,  and  the  system  of  slavish  copying  is  fast  dis- 
appearing. The  principles  underlying  the  various  entries  are  few,  aud, 
with  the  slightest  cave,  can  be  easily  mastered  by  the  pupils. 
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In  all  the  schools  in  which  music  is  taught  Hullah's  system  is  fol-  ReP0rla 
lowed.  I regret  that  it  has  been  introduced  Into  only  five  schools.  Education'!1' 
Except  in  one  school,  satisfactory  results  have  been  achieved  ; failures  : — 
were  generally  due  to  want  of  natural  gift  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  FiiiGcraUl, 

rather  than  to  neglect  hv  the  teachers. 

n J District 

Instruction  in  Drawing  was  given  in  twelve  schools.  A fair  standard 
of  proficiency  was  attained.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  subject  will  more, 
liecome  more  popular  in  the  near  future.  I have  invariably  recoin-  Mu?“ 
mended  that  elementary  Drawing  be  adopted  as  one  of  the  Exercises  for  L* 
Infants.  By  continuing  the  lessons  through  the  junior  dosses,  a good  r“vr,ne' 
foundation  will  have  been  laid  when  pupils  are  advanced  to  Third 
Class. 

Algebra  and  Geometry  for  boys,  and  use  of  Sewing  Machine  and  Dress-  Extra 
making  for  girls  are  the  Extra  Subjects  most  generally  taught;  they  arc,  **'**cts" 
however,  to  be  found  in  only  a few  schools.  In  Algebra  proper  use  is  Algt,,ra* 
not  made  of  factors,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  work  is  very  defective. 

Pupils  presented  on  the  extensive  third  year  course  rarely  show  much 
acquaintance  with  their  programme.  The  propositions  in  Euclid  are 
generally  well  known.  The  pupils  show  little  skill  in  applying  their 
knowledge  to  the  solution  of  the  most  elementary  geometrical  exercises,  ft  0 me  try. 

their  acquaintance  with  the  subject  cannot  be  considered  as  more 
tlmu  superficial.  Questions  in  Mensuration  are  missed,  not  through 
ignorance  of  the  necessary  rules,  but  through  inability  of  the  pupils  to 
thoroughly  understand  the  nature  of  the  problems. 

T am  happy  to  be  able  to  testify  to  the  honesty  and  accuracy  with  Account 
which  the  accounts  have  been  kept.  During  my  time  in  the  district  I 
have  had  to  report  only  four  cases  of  wilful  falsification.  Occasional!}' 
ruivlessness  or  slovenliness  has  led  to  adverse  criticism,  but,  on  the 
whole,  the  state  of  the  accounts  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the 

teachers. 

In  conclusion,  I have  to  state  that  the  majority  of  the  managers  take  Managers, 
a deep  interest  in  their  schools.  They  visit  them  frequently,  and  do 
everything  iu  their  power  to  further  the  interests  of  teachers  and 
schools. 


I am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant. 


(Signed),  D.  T*.  FitzGerald, 

District  Inspector. 


N 
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Mr.  W.  A.  Brown,  b.a.,  District  Inspector. 

Dundrum,  Co.  Dublin,  January,  1898. 

Gentlemen, — In  compliance  with  your  instructions  I beg  to  submit 
a General  Report  on  the  South  Dublin  District,  of  which  I have  been  in 
charge  since  June,  1895. 

The  official  centre  of  the  District  is  Dublin,  but  the  schools  arc  to  a 
large  extent  rural,  only  five  being  in  tlio  city.  The  limits,  north  and 
south,  are  'SVestiand-ro w and  Govey,  county  Wexford.  The  area  thus 
bounded  is  a narrow  strip  along  the  sea  coast  of  counties  Dublin  and 
Wicklow,  containing  the  following  places: — Blackrock,  Kingstown, 
Bray,  Wicklow,  Arklow,  Rathdrum,  Tinahely,  and  Shillelagh.  The 
schools  in  Gorey  are  not  included. 

Such  a district  gives  experience  of  almost  every  class  of  school  and 
type  of  pupil.  There  is  the  town  school  with  an  average  attendance 
of  seven  hundred  pupils,  and  the  struggling  country  school  with 
fifteen.  In  some  cases  tho  carelessness  of  parents  and  their  poverty 
cause  irregularity  of  attendance  at  a school  beside  their  doors;  in 
others,  long  distances  to  be  walked  in  a mountainous  locality  with 
flooded  rivers,  prevent  a willing  pupil  from  taking  full  advantage  of 
instruction.  The  pressure  of  work  in  the  town  schools,  in  which 
energetic  and  skilful  teachers  use  every  available  moment  of  a long 
school  day  in  instructing  in  numbers  of  optional  and  extra  subjects, 
contrasts  sharply  with  the  quiet  pace  of  the  remoter  localities.  If 
there  is  praise  for  tho  greater  effort  which  sometimes  errs  by  excess, 
there  is  sympathy  for  the  faithful  and  accurate  performance  of  duty 
under  depressing  conditions  of  work  and  social  life.  One  meets  with 
tho  sharp  self-possessed  town  boy,  who  answers  all  he  knows  and  often 
more,  and  who  likes  nothing  better  than  a discussion  on  some  extraneous 
subject  with  the  Inspector,  whom  he  regards  as  a friendly  institution 
largely  intended  for  himself.  Ilia  opposite  is  the  shy  boy  who  has 
never  left  the  Wicklow  mountains,  needing  to  bo  kindly  dealt  with, 
eager  for  the  annual  examination,  but  with  something  of  a “ fearful 
joy.”  The  work  of  inspection  is  laborious,  but  the  children  supply  a 
constant  source  of  interest. 

There  are  152  schools  in  operation.  Two  of  these,  Inchicore  Model 
fcehool  and  St.  Andrew's,  Great  Brunswick-street,  have  evening  depart- 
ments,  the  former  beiug  attended  by  employes  of  the  Inchicore  Railway 
AV  orks.  "V\  i th in  the  last  two  years  new  schoolhouses  have  been  built 
at  Redcross,  Aekanagap,  Rathgar,  Great  Burns  wick-street,  Westland- 
row,  and  Blackrock. 

A new  house  for  Bray  Convent  School  is  almost  completed.  Th© 
schools  in  Rathgar  and  Great  Brunswick-street  are  new.  The  Blackrock 
Convent  School  (Carysfort)  buildings  are  admirably  suited  for  school 
work.  For  convenient  arrangement  of  the  rooms,  their  fittings, 
apparatus,  &c.,  and  the  taste  displayed  in  all  details,  whether  of  utility 
or  ornament,  I have  not  seen  elsewhere  anything  so  good.  The 
following  new  schools  have  been  added  to  the  district Carnew  (Main- 
Hfcrcet),  Ballinatonc,  Wicklow  Infant  (No.  2),  Rathfarnham  Village, 
Mount  Kennedy  Zion  (Rathgar),  and  Rathgar  Male  and  Female. 

1 he  accommodation  for  the  pupils  of  the  Arklow  Male  Infant  School 
is  liiHUUicicnt.  The  building  was  merely  adapted  for  school  purposes, 
aud  was  described  litteen  years  ago  as  “ temporary.”  The  manager, 
of  Arklow,  is  most  anxious  to  build  without  delay, 
I Ins  case  deserves  as  early  consideration  ns  practicable. 
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There  remain  but  few  cases  in  which  the  buildings  are  very  unsuitable,  Report?  on 
or  the  rooms  overcrowded.  An  application  for  building  grant  has  been 
made  for  Clara  Yale  school,  in  the  Rathdrum  parish.  There  is  insufficient  — 
accommodation  in  Ballyduff,  Tillystown,  Templcrainey,  and  Castletown  j irownB^A 
Female.  Enlargement  in  at  least  two  of  these  may  be  expected.  District 

Tho  school  buildings  are,  generally  speaking,  kept  in  fair  repair. 

Details  of  painting,  whitewashing,  small  repairs  of  windows  and  wood-  South'1 
work  are  not  in  all  cases  as  carefully  attended  to  as  they  ought  to  be  ; — 

hut  there  has  been  considerable  improvemoub  in  these  matters,  a state- 
incut  which  leads  to  the  remark  that  in  many  cases  the  managers  are  houses, 
willing  to  do  more  than  they  are  asked  to  do  by  the  Inspectors.  The 
latter  would  be  more  insistent  if  they  felt  sure  that  the  demand  was  not 
one  on  the  managers  private  purse. 

There  would  be  some  pleasure  in  attacking  a parish  fund  for  repairs 
and  maintenance  of  schoolhouse  and  fittings,  but  in  ignorance  of  tho 
source  of  expenditure  an  official  hesitates  to  press  a most  zealous 
manager  of  seven  schools  (to  take  an  actual  case)  to  do  more  than  keep 
Hound  roofs  and  Hoorn.  Appeals  to  the  manager’s  for  improvements 
are  promptly  attended  to.  Increased  attention  is  being  given  to  cleanli- 
ness and  neatness  in  the  schoolrooms.  A good  deal  of  pressure  was 
required  at  first,  including  some  severe  official  reports,  but  constant 
reference  to  the  condition  of  the  schoolrooms  has  produced  its  effect. 

The  exceptional  care  taken  and  the  good  taste  displayed  in  the  Ca?«  of 
following  cases  deserve  special  mention  :• — Rathfurnham  Village,  Nun’s 
Cross,  Bollinatone,  Kirakcc,  and  Bally  duff.  In  three  of  these  the  tastoT  ° 

teachers'  efforts  are  actively  supported  by  the  manager  or  patron.  The 
other  two  are  in  remote  localities,  and  afford  good  examples  of  what  can 
Ikj  done  even  under  unfavourable  conditions  by  zealous  teachers  with  a 
strong  sense  of  propriety. 

IV  here  there  is  great  neglect  on  the  part  of  a teacher  in  this  matter  Cluollnesf. 
"f  cleanliness  and  taste,  there  is  either  ignorance  or  laziness.  Neither 
ia  excusable  in  a teacher.  An  effort  is  being  made  in  this  district  to 
bring  tho  principle  of  emulation  to  bear,  and  to  make  the  proper  keeping 
"t  the  schoolroom  educational.  The  cleaning  of  windows  periodically, 

'lusting  of  maps,  woodwork,  »fec.,  is  in  many  cases  distributed  over 
the  classes,  eaeli  having  a certain  portion  of  the  work  assigned.  The 
result  has  been  very  satisfactory,  and  it  is  intended  to  make  the  plan 
universal. 

A few  cases  of  insufficiently  heated  rooms  have  been  met  with.  Heating  of 
unexpected  visits  can  so  seldom  be  made  that  the  check  on  this  irn-  tllc  “,loo,R* 
portant  matter  is  far  from  complete.  A more  systematic  mode  of 
supplying  fuel  is  much  needed.  The  usual  plan  is  to  collect  coal  or 
lurf  money  from  the  pupils.  There  would  be  a greater  certainty  of  a 
sufficient  supply  if  a fixed  sum  was  annually  allotted  from  a parish  fund. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  for  the  Inspector  in  charge  of  a district  to  Efficiency 
classify  the  schools  according  to  merit.  Two  or  three  years’  experience  of,tll« 

"f  an  inspection  urea  is  sufficient  for  this.  It  not  only  gives  a know- iC  ows' 
lmgo  of  what  has  been  done,  but  of  what  can  be  done  with  the  existing 
touching  staff.  I do  not  think  that  there  is  more  than  ;iu  average 
number  of  ineffective  schools  in  the.  district.  Certainly  there  has  been 
Considerable  activity  in  some  that  were  to  be  considered  rather  as 
institutions  for  the  support  of  individual  teachers  tlinu  for  the  benefit 
«'t  the  children  of  a parish  or  district.  There  is  a considerable  pro- 
portion of  thoroughly  efficient  teaoliere.  The  best  of  these  are  as 
o01**! ,ts  any  T have  met  with,  eminently  deserving  of  the  highest  possible 
remuneration,  and  all  the  marks  of  official  approval. 
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Reports  on  It  is  in  the  schools  of  such  teachers  that  an  Inspector  confirms  his 
Kducatfon!'  j udgment  (shaken  at  times  by  a succession  of  inferior  work)  of  what  is 
— possible.  In  them  too  a suggestion  is  understood  : not  treated  sus  a 
Sroum,n.A^  counsel  of  perfection  or  a whim  ; the  superiority  of  the  teacher  having 
Lutrict  ’’  no  surer  indication  than  the  possession  of  the  double  qualification  of  the 
DubNn”'  ^crk — “ Gladly  wold  he  levno  and  gladly  teclie.” 

South.  The  staff  of  monitors  has  not  been  satisfactory.  There  has  not  been 

MonUori  ^h©  zeal  for  work  in  the  schools  or  in  preparation  for  the  examinations 
that  I have  been  accustomed  to  Dismissals  and  failures  to  obtain 
classification  have  been  very  numerous  in  the  last  two  years.  Both  the 
monitors  themselves  and  their  teachers  ought  to  aim  higher.  Tlio 
results  of  the  annual  examinations  of  monitors  have  not  been  creditable 
to  the  schools  of  the  South  Dublin  district. 

Results  The  interests  of  the  pupil  would  be  much  served  by  a vigorous  revision 

programme,  of  the  programme  of  instruction.  As  it  is  at  present,  three  large  sheets 
are  needed  to  contain  all  that  must  or  may  be  taught  to  the  children  of 
the  elementary  schools.  The  close  approximation  of  the  Code,  both  in 
variety  of  subject  and  extent,  to  that  of  secondary  or  intermediate 
schools  is  a grave  defect.  Many  of  the  subjects  included  are  unsuitable 
for  primary  schools,  and  if  they  are  taught  it  is,  os  a rule,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  majority  of  the  pupils. 

iuBin^Uou  important  mutter  for  tho  children  of  the  humbler  classes  is  not  to 

too  exton-  S*v.e  them  a glimpse  at  the  sum  of  knowledge,  but  to  ground  them  firmly 
•ive.  in  its  elements.  Better  patient,  accurate  instruction  in  a few  subjects 
than  an  ambitious  attempt  at  many  which  cannot  be  dealt  with  so  fully 
as  to  benefit  the  pupil,  either  by  the  amount  of  information  imparled, 
or  by  the  mental  or  moral  training  resulting  from  the  instruction.  To 
adopt  a sentence,  with  slight  alteration,  nsed  by  ono  of  the  Inspectors, 
what  is  needed  is  to  slacken  the  pace  that  we  may  strengthen  the 
step.  The  pupil  of  a Nationol  school  wants  a firm  grasp  of  a little,  not 
a shadowy,  unsatisfactory  acquaintance  with  a good  deal  more. 

There  is  but  small  danger  of  hindering  exceptional  talent-  by  limiting 
the  course  of  instruction.  The  time  available  for  “extra"  subjects 
is  so  little  that  a clever  pupil  transferred  to  a higher  grade  school  will 
there  learn  in  a term  more  of  certain  subjects  than  he  would  in  a year 
in  the  primary  school.  In  the  one  case  tiic  brunch  is  an  exotic,  in  the 
other  a native  growth. 

The  system  of  paying  results  fees  as  it  exists  is  open  to  the  objection 
that  the  pupil  may  be  regarded  merely  as  a money-making  machine. 
Tho  fee  to  be  gained  rather  than  the  suitability  of  the  subject  taught 
too  often  determines  tho  direction  of  the  teacher’s  effort.  Hence  one 
Un  tali  vul.s  Agriculture  taken  up  in  town  schools  ; Physical  Geography,  a 
subject*.  e 1 subject,  requiring  time  and  intelligent  pupils,  attempted  under 

very  unfavourable  conditions ; the  first  part  of  the  course  in  Book- 
keeping taught,  and  not  followed  up.  The  Results  programme  is  not 
only  too  extensive,  but  too  much  liberty  in  the  choice  of  subjects  is 
a owed.  To  pay  a teacher  high  fees  for  instructing  town  lxsys  in 
Agriculture  is  a waste  of  public  money.  In  a southern  district  1 had 

0 discourage  tho  teaching  of  Navigation  in  a school  twenty  miles  from 
ic  sea.  I lie  curriculum  is  optional,  and  extra  subjects  ought  to  lx* 

largely  curtailed,  and  the  conditions  under  which  such  subjects  might 

1 oa8"t  t0  Iunch  more  stringent.  The  interests  of  the  pupil 
K l<n  l uiUMe  etcrinine  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  instruction. 

teacher  wil1  act  on  a suggestion  from  an 
Btw[  . >u  1 Y?u  1 )0  wpM  to  relieve  him  from  the  possibility  of  a 
bb  etween  Ins  common  sense  and  the  natural  desire  of  gain.  If 
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it  is  arguable  that,  any  payment  of  Results  fees  is  improper— at  best  a 
concession  to  weakness  - it  is  certain  that  it  should  not  be  a temptation  Education, 
to  do  what  Is  useless  or  absurd.  With  a course  of  instruction  so  ^ ( 

extensive  as  that  which  is  permissible  in  the  schools,  it  is  inevitable  SroicfClLA., 
that  the  true  function  of  a primary  school  should  be  overlooked,  and 
tlmt  sound  elementary  instruction  should  bo  sacrificed  to  an  unwise  Dubl5n 
desire  to  encroach  oil  the  work  of  schools  of  a higher  grade,  or  still  more  South, 
improperly,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  teacher's  income. 

A considerable  sum  is  spent  in  the  payment  of  fees  for  the  instruction 
of  girls  in  Agriculture,  the  course  being  the  same  as  that  for  boj^s, 
though  dairying  and  the  management  of  poultry,  and  possibly  gardening, 
are  the  only  parts  of  this  subject  that  are  likely  to  be  of  use  to  them. 

The  Classics  and  French  and  German  and  several  of  the  scientific 
subjects  might  be  omitted  from  the  Programme. 

Accompanying  the  pruning  process,  which  might  also  with  advantage  Reading, 
he  applied  to  subjects  that  are  now  obligatory,  there  should  bo  provision 
for  increased  attention  to  Reading.  This  subject  has  been  so  crushed 
out  that  it  is  skeleton-like  in  the  time  tables  that  show  the  theoretical 
distribution  of  the  teacher’s  work,  and  of  course  more  nearly  approaches 
the  shadow  in  practice.  Really  good  reading  does  not  exist  in  the 
schools.  The  standard  required  is  very  low.  It  ought  to  be 
raised.  This  would  necessitate  two  things,  greater  skill  in  the 
teacher,  and  more  time  for  the  subject.  At  least  nn  hour  and  a half 
additional  time  weekly  should  be  given  to  Rcjuling.  Including  the 
explanation  of  the  meaning  of  wlmt  is  road,  not  less  than  an  hour 
each  school  day  should  be  given  to  Reading  in  the  case  of  every 
child  in  every  school.  The  explanation  ought  to  include  language 
teaching  • the  structure  of  the  sentence ; the  connection  of  the 
Hcntonccs  ; uuteohnical  analysis.  This,  along  with  the  careful  correction 
uf  errors  of  speech,  aud  composition,  both  oral  and  written,  would  give 
the  pupil  as  much  Grammar  as  lie  needs  ; aud  it  would  give  him  much 
greater  command  of  language  and  ability  to  understand  what  he  reads, 
than  the  formal  Grammar  taught  at  present.  The  time  now  spent  at 
Grammar  would  be  given  over  to  the  daily  hour  for  reading 


In  the  hurry  to  get  through  the  excessive  amount  of  work  required  Evil  effects 
the  motfti  of  expression  is  almost  entirely  neglected.  The  pupils’  answer  0 lurTy‘ 


may  be  “ a stone  of  price,”  but  it  has  no  setting  ; may  be  u “ captain 
jewel,”  but  it  is  without  a “ corouot.”  Great  improvement  in  composition 
would  result  from  constant  attention  to  the  stylo  of  the  pupil’s  speech, 
autl  to  definite  instruction  in  language  during  tlio  oral  lessons,  but 


esjHjeiiilly  in  connection  with  Reading. 
To  improve  the  Reading  itself  there  l 


* improve  the  Reading  itself  there  must  bo  more  practice  and  much  How  r«ad- 
greater  effort  oil  the  teacher’s  part.  Possibly  the  Training  Colleges  can 
help  in  this  matter.  If  the  teachers  were  good  readers  they  could 


hardly  put  up  with  much  of  the  reading  that  is  heard  in  the  schools. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  a definite  small  portion  of  each  Claus  Readet 
should  be  specially  prepared  for  the  test  in  “explanation.  Ibis  is  an 
•xcellent  suggestion.  It  is  on  the  lines  of  concentration  of  effort,  and 


that  is  the  key-note  to  the  chauges  required  in  the  schools. 
Too  much  time  is  given  to  Arithmetic.  The 


time  is  given  to  Arithmetic.  Ttie  tests  for  the  Sixth,  or  A*:*..  cue. 
highest  class,  require  more  than  is  necessary  in  elementary  schools.  A 
considerable  modification  might  be  made  so  that  time  might  he  guinea 
f«r  Other  branches,  ami  in  the  Sixth  Glass  questions  in  Mensuration 
0‘ixl, t to  be  introduced.  This  would  bring  a much  larger  number  ot 
101], ils  under  instruction  in  Mensuration  than  is  at  present  taught  the  M.n«n- 
braueh,  which  is  joined  with  Geometry  as  an  extra. 
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Reports  on  Tlic  “ passes  ” in  Arithmetic  in  this  district  are,  I believe,  at  least  up 
Education.  to  fc*ie  average.  Increased  attention  is  being  paid  to  Mental  Arithmetic 
— ’ and  to  the  proper  teaching  of  the  elementary  tables.  Ball  frames  have 
£roum,B.A., been  supplied  in  a number  of  schools.  Only  experience  can  give  full 
knowledge  of  the  fact  that  there  are  people  who  will  not  use  a good 
instrument  even  though  it  costs  nothing.  Still,  there  Is  progress. 

Parsing  lias  been  badly  taught.  Carefully  selected  tests  of  consider- 
able difficulty  have  however  raised  the  standard  of  instruction. 

The  results  in  Geography  as  indicated  by  the  marking  papers  arc 
Tttogmr  y.  a]JOU£  up  to  the  average.  The  courses  in  Geography  might  be  improved 
in  the  higher  classes.  Thore  is  a strong  opinion  that  too  much  is  required 
in  the  highest  class.  The  use  of  the  blank  map  of  Ireland  is  universal, 
and  that  of  Europe  general,  in  the  schools. 

Letter- writing  is  pretty  good  in  a fair  proportion  of  the  schools,  having 
regard  to  the  time  available  for  the  instruction.  Composition,  next 
after  Heading,  deserves  a huger  increase  of  time  than  any  other  branch. 
It  would  be  greatly  helped  by  tlic  expansion  of  the  reading  lessons  as 
indicated  above.  The  correction  of  errors  in  the  pupil's  written  work 
is  often  not  careful.  Spelling,  parsing  and  letters  suffer  accordingly. 
The  only  satisfactory  mode  of  revising  the  written  exercises  is  to  correct 
them  after  school  hours.  I do  not  think  that  this  is  done  in  moat  of 
the  schools. 

Singing  is  taught  in  thirty-five  schools,  the  Tonic-Solfa  system  being 
adopted  in  twenty-four. 

Drawing  is  taught  in  forty-four  schools.  Progress  in  both  those 
branches  continues. 

There  have  been  several  appointments  of  workmistresses  since  1895 
in  schools  in  which  there  had  not  previousl}'  been  instruction  in 
Needlework.  There  are  still  two  mixed  schools  with  the  attendance,  of 
girls  required  for  such  an  appointment.  In  one  of  these  wises  it  has 
been  found  impossible  to  get  a suitable  person  in  the  locality  ; in  the 
other  the  defect  is  about  to  be  supplied. 

Tbo  Needlework  is,  generally  speaking,  good.  An  hour  daily  is 
given  to  this  branch.  In  this  connection  attention  may  be  drawn  to 
the  fuct  that  there  has  been  no  reduction  in  the  literary  part  of  the 
programme  although  the  time  for  Needlework  is  twice  what  it  used  to 
be,  the  increase  being  at  the  expense  of  the  literary  branches.  Much  more 
than  is  necessary  is  required  of  the  girls  in  Arithmetic.  A reduction 
in  the  programme  of  the  higher  classes  would  be  of  great  advantage. 

lost  excellent  instruction  in  Cookery  lias  been  given  in  a few  schools 
by  one  of  the  ladies  in  connection  with  the  Royul  Irish  Society  for  the 
mploymont  of  Women,  their  sendees  us  itinerant  teachers  being 
availed  of  by  the  Commissioners.  The  instruction  is  thoroughly 
practical  and  systematic,  and  deserves  the  earnest  support  of  nil 
managers.  In  the  larger  schools,  and  especially  in  town  schools, 
instruction  m Cookery  once  a week  would  be  of  great  advantage. 
Saturday  might  very  well  be  devoted  to  this  branch,  which  when 
S’ , ; popular.  A largely  attended  class  in  Cookery 

. if  la.5t  ?*“«  ,lud  **alond.y  supported  by  the  p#«* 
pit st  of  Arklow for  tlie  instruction  of  the  fisher  hoys  of  tlic  town. 

It  L intend^  !?*■!?  th«  ““ig  boats  » done  by  bo£ 


Needle- 

work. 


Cookwy. 


Handicraft, 


♦ i.  , , . :*"CJ  uuuru  in©  usmng  ooais  is  none  vjr 

..t0  c™tmue  this  class,  which  was  tauglit  by  one  of  the 
xpt  rts  from  the  association  referred  to  above. 

Brir  m SewT  ^ H>“>d«--aft.  It  is  in  connection  with  Bray 

of  who,,.  ' Cal'P?uU'y 15  taught  twice  a week  in  a hall.  The  pupils, 
Ot  whom  wiere  were  about  two  dozen,  were  divided  into  two  classes, 
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each  division  receiving  two  hours  instruction  in  the  week.  Both  for  Report. 

° • u:„  _i_„  ,i«_  tlM  Stat 

Education. 


the  handiwork  and  the  disciplinary  aide  of  the  instruction  this  class  de-  11,6  Stat®  of 


serves  high  praise.  Work  is  carried  on  in  a most  businesslike  manner.  — 


„ # - ' Brawn, B.A., 

principal  of  the  school.  The  great  interest  taken  in  the  class  by  the  District^ 
manager  has  largely  contributed  to  its  success.  Dublin 

There  are  three  school  gardens.  That  at  Euniskerry  is  long  estab-  southU 
llshcd.  It  is  doing  excellent  work.  The  pupils  are  thoroughly  in-  g ^*^- 
terested  in  their  work  ; carry  out  at  home  what  they  learn  at  the  school  g^rj°e°n, 
garden,  and  compete  successfully  for  prizes  at  local  industrial  societies’ 
shows.  Gardening  is  the  form  of  Agriculture  that  is  suitable  for  cliild- 
The  principles  of  the  subject  can  be  taught  to  a considerable  ex- 


tent, and  all  the  operations  are  within  their  capacity.  In  addition  to 
this  the  results  are  attractive,  can  be  obtained  with  but  little  cost,  and 
enjoyed  by  the  pupils  at  home. 

The  principles  of  Agriculture  can  bo  taught  iu  the  schools,  but  proc-  Agriculturo 
tical  instruction  in  this  branch,  excluding  gardening,  which  deserves  all 
eucouragement,  is  for  special  institutions : for  young  men,  not  for 
children. 

The  views  expressed  in  this  Report  and  my  special  Report  of  last 
year  on  the  Programme  of  instruction  iu  the  schools,  and  the  manner 
in  wliieh  the  assigned  work  is  done,  may  be  summarized  : — 

(a.)  The  whole  course,  obligatory,  optional,  and  extra,  is  too  extensive 
and  contains  branches  that  arc  not  suitable  for  primary  schools. 

(If.)  The  regulations  allow  too  much  liberty  to  the  teoohern  in  tlio 
choice  of  subjects,  so  that  unsuitable  branches  arc  being  taught  with 
the  sole  advantage  of  increasing  the  teacher’s  income. 

(c  ) The  obligatory  part  of  the  course  is  to  a considerable  extent  only 
nominally  obligatory — what  is  paid  for  being  taught,  what  is  not  paid 
fur  being  neglected. 

(t/.)  The  conditions  under  which  payment  of  Results  fees  is  made, 
c*l»eciully  the  mode  of  examining  the  pupils,  are  open  to  the  objections 
that  they  tend  to  produce  mediocrity;  the  almost  universal  levelling  up  of 
schools  to  a certain  standard  j the  benefiting  of  the  inferior  and  irregular 
pupil  at  the  expense  of  the  talented  pupil  who  is  regular  in  attendance. 

The  examination  not  is  not  constructed  for  all  types  of  pupil.  The  inspection 
very  lowest  escapes  absolutely  ; the  highest  is  caught  and  dealt  with, 
but  lot  go  without  full  testing  of  its  merit.  Omitting  for  the  present 
suggestions  for  modification  of  the  mode  of  examining,  inspection  of  the 
schools  would  do  much  to  correct  defects.  Unexpected  visits  for  the 
purjHiscof  Hc.eiug  how  the  work  is  done,  and  whether  each  type  of  pupil 
is  receiving  due  attention,  would  lie  of  great  use.  In  the  case  of  the 
host  teachers  this  would  be  almost  all  that  is  needed. 

There  are  many  good  schools  that  vary  little  from  year  to  year.  A 
detailed  testing  of  these  every  year  Is  unnecessary.  There  might  be  a 
partial  examination  combined  with  full  inspection.  .Subjects  such  as 
(•ramunir  and  Geography  might  be  closely  inquired  into  in  certain  classes 
only,  a considerable  part  of  the  Inspector’s  time  being given  to  watchiug 
the  actual  working  of  the  school.  . . 

Many  of  the  defects  that  are  now  brought  to  light  by  a laborious 
system  of  individual  examination  at  the  end  of  a school  year  might  ho 
••airily  corrected  Ixiforo  much  harm  was  done,  by  a suggestion  from  «» 

Inspector  whose  functions  were  not  limited  to  those  of  an  examiner. 
Examination  of  the  pupils  cannot  lie  dispensed  with  ; but  as  it  is  earned 
on  at  present  it  is  not  exhaustive,  is  liable  to  abuse,  and  is  so  engrossing 
as  to  oxcludo  other  important  duties  of  inspection. 
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Reports  oa  The  fact  that  in  the  National  schools  the  attendance  of  the  pupils  is 

liducation°f  m a *ai'Se  num^er  of  eft5568  irregular,  is  an  important  fact  in  determining 

— the  mode  of  exaniinatiou.  If  all  the  pupils  had  the  advantage  of  con- 

Brouui',B.A.,  tinuous  instruction,  all  might  be  fairly  subjected  to  the  same  tests,  for 
District  ’ the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  merit  of  the  teacher’s  work.  But  under 
Dublin  " ex-,s^n<?  conditions  the  tests  are  too  severe  for  some,  and  insufficient  for 

South.  others.  The  pupil  •who  attends  regularly  ought  to  lx?  more  severely  ex- 

— amined  than  the  pupil  who  does  not  attend  regularly.  To  do  this,  the 
of  »tu»nci-  present  mode  of  examination  would  have  to  be  changed;  greater  lati- 
ance.  tilde  being  given  to  the  Inspectors  in  examining ; and  possibly  the 

definite  adoption  of  two  systems  of  test  should  be  tided.  The  difficulty 
would  be  partly  met  by  allowing  the  teachers  to  confine  the  instruction 
of  truants  to  a much  more  limited  course  than  that  required  for  pupils 
regular  in  attendance.  It  is  not  possible  to  instmet  effectively  in  all 
the  subjects  now  obligatory  a pupil  who  attends  .-on  about  one  hundred 
day's,  distributed,  as  they  are  in  many  cases,  over  a school  year.  Such 
a pupil  should  be  confined  to  Beading,  Writing,  Arithmetic  and  Spell- 
ing. During  the  Heading  lesson  he  will  learn  something  of  the  con- 
struction of  sentences,  as  much  Grammar  as  he  will  need,  and  a little 
Geography,  if  his  Header  is  suitable.  Under  the  head  of  Writing,  com- 
position ought  to  be  included.  In  this  way  sufficient  time  fortheeffec- 
tive  instruction  of  the  irregular  pupil  could  be  obtained,  and  for  the 
full  instruction  of  the  regular  pupil  who  is  now  prejudiced  by  his 
inferior  schoolmate.  The  time  gained  by  the  reduction  of  subjects  would 
also  enable  the  irregular  pupil  to  prepare  properly  for  the  severer  test 
in  the  branches  that  lie  learns.  It  is  the  conditions  of  attendance  that 
make  one  of  the  greatest  differences  between  the  work  of  the  primary 
schools  and  that  of  the  secondary  school.  In  the  former  a certain 
amount  of  grading  of  the  pupils  by  the  teacher  is  necessitated  by  their 
irregularity,  and  a corresponding  leniency  in  examination  by  the  In- 
spector. 

Neither  teacher  nor  Inspector,  however,  has  at  present  the  liberty 
that  is  required.  Botli  ought  to  be  authorised  to  do  less  in  one  direc- 
tion that  they  may  do  more  in  another.  The  result  would  be  a fairer 
and  more  effective  distribution  of  effort.  The  best  pupils  would  l« 
better  than  they  are  because  more  time  could  lie  given  to  their  instruc- 
tion, and  they  could  be  fully  tested  ; and  the  most  unsatisfactory  pupils 
could  lie  thoroughly  taught  a limited,  essential  course,  and  as  thoroughly 
tested. 


I am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant. 


W.  A.  Brown. 


The  Secretaries, 

National  Education  Office* 
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Mr.  W.  NlCHOLLS,  District  Inspector. 

Portarlington,  31st  January,  1898. 

Gentlemen, — The  year  1897  lias  been  an  unfavourable  one  for 
the  schools.  The  unusual  rainfall  seriously  injured  the  potato  and  the 
grain  crops,  and  interfered  with  the  drying  of  the  peat.  Low  prices, 
innutritions  potatoes,  and  insufficiency  of  fuel,  all  told  upon  the  chil- 
dren's health  and  vigour,  and  interfered  with  the  regularity  of  the  school 
attendance.  Add  to  these  influences,  the  prevalence  of  measles  in 
many  parts  of  the  district,  and  it  will  not  be  a matter  of  surprise  that 
the  schools  have  had  a hard  struggle  to  maintain  their  usual  standard 
in  number  of  pupils  and  in  efficiency. 

The  number  examined  was  as  follows  : — 


Reports  ou 
thr  State  of 
Education. 

Mr.  "ivT 
Nidi  oils. 
District 
Inspector. 

Portarling- 

ton 

1897 — year 
unfavour- 
able to 
schools. 


Boys 

305 

Girls. 

1,800 

In 

12 

Convent  Schools ; 

371 

- 

In 

3 

Monastery  Schools ; 

40 

43 

in 

i 

Workhouse  Schools ; 

3,633 

3,116 

in 

122 

Orcliniuy  Schools ; 

4.439 

4,900 

In 

143 

Schools 

Numbers  at 
Results 
Examina- 
tions 


There  is  in  every  district  a large  proportion  of  schools  about  which  L.arge 
uti  Inspector  has  no  anxiety.  He  has  confidence  in  the  teachers  and  proportion 
knows  that  the  work  is  going  on  as  well  as  they  can  do  it,  whether  a 
visit  is  expected  or  not.  But  there  remains  altvays  an  unhappy 
residuum  of  inferior  schools  which  need  improvement,  and  in  some  cases 
a total  reform.  It  is  most  important  to  know  why  these  schools  are 
worse  than  others,  and  to  consider  whether  they  are  absolutely 
incurable. 

I have  five  schools  which  ore  in  my  opinion  bad,  and  twenty-two  inferior 
which  are  at  least  unsatisfactory.  The  fact  that  twenty  of  these 
schools  arc  held  bjr  untrained  teachers  is  significant,  as  is  also  the  fact  untraintj 
dint  sixteen  of  them  are  only  of  third  class.  Several  of  these  third  and  low 
class  teachers  have  been  over  twenty  years  in  the  Board’s  service  -one  ^“shcedrJu 
thirty-five  years.  In  a former  report  (1888),  I have  expressed  my 
'•pinion  of  such  teachers — who,  having  the  opportunity  to  rise  in  classi- 
fication, fail  to  do  so,  whether  from  incapacity,  want  of  ambition  or 
"f  industry,  and  are  a poor  example  for  their  pupils,  not  likely  to  foster 
a spirit  of  emulation  and  of  enterprise. 

In  two  of  the  inferior  schools,  the  teachers  avo  of  the  first  class,  but  Other 
they  have  passed  the  period  of  energetic  exertion  and  are  simply  cauaes- 
putting  in  ” the  few  years  necessary  to  secure  the  maximum  nf 
Jwiision. 

In  ten  cases,  T believe  the  teachers  are  doing  their  best,  but  fail 
'.'cause  they  were  never  intended  by  nature  for  teachers,  or  indeed  for 
any  duty  involving  intellectual  work. 

In  live  cases  (three  where  the  teachers  are  married  women  bearing 
families)  ill  health  accounts  for  failure.  There  arc  only  four  ou  the  list 
c inferior  teachers  who  could  do  better  and  don’t.  «,  . 

One  inferior  school  is  not  accounted  for  above.  It  is  that  of  a largo  0f 
and  important  boys’  school,  with  280  on  the  roll.  There  are  only  two  ichool- 

bouiai. 
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thaSUtoof  re?°o.r”zcc!  teachers,  neither  of  them  trained,  and  one  monitor.  The 
Education,  principal  is  ot  Second  Class,  the  assistant,  Third.  The  manager  would 
jy ' appoint  a First  Class  teacher  and  an  adequate  staff  of  properly  qualified 

NMoiu,  — t— * i—  -• « ... 

District 
Inspector. 


Portarling- 


Classiiica 
tion  of 
schools 
suggested 


assistants,  but  he  is  powerless,  as  the  “present  teachers  are  the  oianers  of 
the  school. 

My  suggestion  (printed  in  a General  Report  some  years  ago)  to 
classify  the  schools  and  to  allow  none  but  First  Class  teachers  to  be  the 
principals  of  First  Class  schools  —and  generally  to  permit  no  teacher  to 
hold  a school  of  higher  class  than  his  own — would  have  prevented  the  evil 
last  instanced  and  similar  ones  from  cropping  up.  Of  course  I do  not 
suggest  interference  with  existing  cases  of  proved  efficiency.  It  is  a 
curious  anomaly  to  pay  a teacher  in  charge  of  fifty  children  I1,  salary, 
while  a teacher  classed  II1.  has  charge  of  over  200. 

General  Turning  to  the  separate  subjects  of  instruction,  I find  little  that  is 
be,  written.  While  there  is  a general  and  gradual  improvement, 
instruction,  the  often  described  weaknesses  still  are  the  characteristics  of  our  National 
schools.  Mechanically  correct  reading  ; fair  parsing  und  writing,  but 
ungrammatical  expression  of  ideas  in  speech  and  composition ; wonder- 
ful memorial  work,  but  small  reflective  power ; excellent  slate  and  paper 
arithmetic,  but  neglected  mental  calculation  ; these  all  exist  to  a greater 
or  less  extent  in  tne  majority  of  schools. 

Monotonous  reading  and  reoitation  are  however  quite  compatible  in 
Irish  children  with  a fair  comprehension  of  the  sense.  The  typical 
Irishman  naturally  speaks  in  a lower  key  and  with  less  variety  of 
inflexion  tlian  the  Englishman.  .He  drops  his  voice  at  the  end  of  every 
phrase  and  even  an  interrogative  one.  It  is  a racial  characteristic  and 
like  some  oddities  in  pronunciation  cannot  be  altered  by  pedagogic 
correction — especially  when  the  pedagogue  himself  reveals  his  nation- 
ality the  moment  he  opens  his  month.  The  home  influence  is  always 
exercising  a strong  and  constant  pull  against  reform.  Tea  at  school  is 
tay  at  home.  The  boy  that  will  answer  every  question  about  the 
demonstrative  pronouns  will  say  to  his  fellow  “show  (give)  me  them 
pencils.”  From  a teacher  who  has  passed  several  university  examina- 
tions I have  a letter  asking  me  to  do  something  “if  it  shall  te 
convenient,”  tfcc. 

Again,  there  must  1x2  admitted  to  be  a great  want  of  practicality  in 
the  teaching  genemlly.  The  aim  apparently  is  not  to  train  the  chil- 
dren to  know  aud  to  think,  but  to  learn  ofi  by  heart,  and  to  answer  set 
questions.  The  effort  is  not  to  educate,  but  to  make  the  little  unit  pass- 
lhe  commercial  view  prevails  more  aud  more,  and  the  children  arc  the 
sheep  who  are  to  make  the  farm  pay.  It  is  deplorable  to  hear  (os  1 
have  heard)  a teacher  say  to  a child,  “ You  stupid  thing,  you  have  lost 
hrtlfsv crown  for  me  by  your  bad  answering.” 

course,  if  payment  by  results  were  abolished,  there  would  ho  art 
mote  o this.  But  everyone  who  remembers  the  schools  as  they  were 
before  the  introduction  of  tho  Results  system,  knows  what  a spur  it  h«* 
nrnvp/1 a,1(1  what  an  incentive  aud  encouragement  it  has 
proved  t°  be  to  all,  both  teachers  and  pupils. 

alto«Ho?0f81Utlin  0f  tbe  diffioulty  appeL  to  me  to  lie  rather  in  «« 
n^aml  ^ °f  "’0lk;  •»  simplification  of  the  complicate 
Sio  n Wlt'“  ,lta  '"nacrous  heads  and  sub-lieads,  conditions  and 
t“»s  for  bn  T “ ““  ™ Reduction  of  class  examinations.  ?ho 
M to  deoUle  sll°uld  “ What  is  the  quality  of 

intellmenl.l  w?rk '«en  regular,  continuous,  painstaking,  aud 

that  111  ^°E  “What  teen  the  answering  of  this  aud 

that  chdd,  irrespective  of  ability,  in  this  aud  that  subject  i" 
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It  bus  been  suggested  that  all  the  pupils  should  be  examined,  irrespec-  Reports  on 
tive  of  attendances.  With  the  present  examining  start',  this  would  be  EducaUon°f 
impracticable ; and  if  it  were  practicable,  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  — 
undesirable.  The  necessity  of  putting  in  a certain  minimum  of  xichoUt. 
attendances  in  order  to  be  examined  ancl  obtain  a pass  is  a great  ’ 
stimulus  to  regular  attendance ; and  the  removal  of  distinction  in  this 
respect  would,  I believe,  do  harm  rather  than  good.  ton.  8" 

Three  towns  in  this  district  have  School  Attendance  Committees  — 


under  the  Act,  but  only  in  Tullamore  has  the  Committee  taken  action, 


hut  with  no  marked  effect.  attendant 

There  arc  fifty- three  school  manageis,  all  but  three  being  clerical. 

Most  of  them  pay  occasional  visits  to  the  schools,  but  very  few  attend  undesirable 
the  annual  examinations,  of  which  they  receive  the  usual  official  notice.  ^ 

Ten,  representing  tweuty-cight  schools,  have  not  once  called  to  observe  ACi*ca 
how  the  examination  was  going  on,  since  I came  to  the  district.  ineffective. 

The  school-houses  are  generally  in  good  repair,  but  many  have  no  Managers 
playgrounds,  or  very  small  ones,  and  some  are  without  out-offices,  not 
There  are  five  schoolhouses  which  are  really  bad,  but  in  three  of  these  interested 
eases  the  managers  have  taken  steps  towards  erecting  new  ones.  eL.mina- 
Managers  eomplain  of  the  great  delay  mid  difficulty  experienced  in  tiona. 
getting  grants  or  loans  to  build.  Buildings. 

There  are  no  other  primary  schools  in  this  district,  except  the  Christian 
1 bothers'  schools  in  Portarlington,  Moinisterevan,  and  Maryborough. 

I have  given  my  opinion  above  that  it  would  be  impracticable  to  time  to 
examine  all  the  children  on  rolls.  Let  mo  illustrate  this  statement  by  examin« 
my  own  case.  During  1897,  X bave  been  only  twenty-eight  days  off a11  PuPila* 
duty.  This  leaves  285  week  days  for  work.  Saturdays  nut  being 
mailable  for  school  examinations,  a fortnight  having  been  taken  up 
in  the  annual  examinations  of  teachers,  and  three  weeks  in  marking 
tlie  written  answers,  while  there  are  holidays  on  which  most  of  the 
“cliools  are  closed,  it  will  be  found  that  there  remain  only  about  204- 
days  fur  Results  examinations,  inspection  and  incidental  visits,  special 
inquiries,  dec.  Some  of  the  schools  take  several  clays  each  to  examine. 

,'*,nu‘  inquire  long  journeys  by  road  to  reach. 

As  tlu;  inclusion  of  the  pupils  who  fail  to  qualify  by  100  attendances 
"uuld  add  probably  1,300  to  be  examined  in  this  district,  it  is  hard  to 
see  how  the  work  could  bo  accomplished.  Unless  the  examining  staff 

he  inemistvl  un.  ti.u  wni*lr  u . 


»:  increased,  the  only  possible  means  of  overtaking  the  additiomil  work  ex»mina- 
!*uggestetl  lies  in  adopting  some  of  the  suggestions  I have  made  in  this  lira  work  is 


•nul  previous  reports — class  examination,  simplification  of  school  pro- 
gramme,  including  the  abolition  of  grammar  for  third  class,  and  the 
iiinalguuiation  of  neighbouring  districts  for  the  unmud  examinations  of 
teachers  and  monitors. 


X am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  Nicholls, 

Distric  1 1 uspector. 
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Mr.  J.  I\  D.  Lynam,  m.a.,  District  Inspector. 

Templemore,  31st  January,  1898. 

Gentlemen, — In  accordance  with  the  instructions  contained  in  your 
letter  of  the  30th  November,  1897, 1 beg  to  submit  to  you  the  following 
General  Report  on  the  state  of  National  education  in  this  district. 

The  district  of  which  Templemore  is  the  centre,  contains  128  schools, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  about  7,000  pupils.  It  is  almost  wholly 
rural,  the  only  towns  being  Thurles  (population  4,500),  and  Temple- 
morc  (population  2,400),  of  which  the  former  contains  no  male 
National  school.  It  is  the  first  district  which  has  been  placed  in  my 
charge. 

In  attempting  to  obtain  a clear  view  of  the  existing  condition  and 
prospects  of  education  in  the  district,  the  first  difficulty  that  presents 
itself  arises  from  what  may  be  called  the  extreme  unevenness  of  the 
teaching.  In  the  same  parish,  and  even  under  the  same  roof,  there 
will  be  found  two  schools  differing  widely  on  every  point  on  which 
schools  can  differ.  In  the  same  school  some  subjects  will  ho  excellently 
taught,  and  others  in  such  a manner  that  they  had  better  have  been 
entirely  neglected.  A school  which  has  been  in  the  lowest  state  of 
efficiency  will  be  raised  to  the  highest  in  a year  or  two  by  a new 
teacher.  The  attendance  of  pupils  at  a school,  too,  appears  to  depend 
move  on  the  idea  the  parents  have  of  the  efficiency  of  the  school  than 
on  any  other  local  circumstances.  This  is  made  apparent  by  the 
increase  in  average  attendance  when  an  inefficient  teacher  is  replaced 
by  one  believed  to  be  more  capable.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the 
condition  and  prospects  of  education  in  a district  depend  primarily  and 
almost  entirely  on  the  efficiency  of  the  teachers. 

That  the  majority  of  the  teachers  arc  not  as  skilful  or  as  energetic  ns 
they  might  be  is  plain  when  schools  of  average  merit  are  compared 
with  those  of  the  highest  Yet  the  majority  of  teachers  are  neither 
less  energetic  nor  less  talented  than  men  in  other  walks  of  life.  Their 
faults  as  teachers  are  to  be  attributed,  as  far  as  my  experience  guides 
uie,  to  want  of  skill  in  their  profession,  and  to  want  of  ambition. 

lherc  are  certain  heaven  sent  geniuses  who  can  teach  without 
experience,  who  can  evolve  their  own  methods  from  their  own  inner 
consciousness,  or  who  have  such  vitality  and  psychic  influence  that 
they  can  teach  without  method.  But  the  ordinary  teacher  has  no  sucli 
gifts.  He  teaches  according  to  the  methods  adopted  in  the  school 
where  he  was  trained  as  monitor,  or  rather  according  to  his  more  or 
less  dim  recollections  of  such  methods.  He  sees  no  work  done  except 
ins  own,  and  has  no  standard  except  his  own.  He  never  improves, 
jecause  lie  has  no  idea  of  where  improvement  is  passible.  A teacla-v 
* c‘asa  and  with  a good  school  lately  exclaimed  to  me  against  the 
a wurdity  of  expecting  sixth  class  pupils  to  punctuate  their  composition* 
pioper>.  -Luo  late  regulations  respecting  the  explanation  of  Reading 
•ssons  are  declared  hy  most  teachers  in  this  district  to  be  <|>dle 
lmismsi  i e o fulfilment.  Only  one  teacher  lias  rnndo  anything 
pptnui  iing  a successful  attempt  at  appropriate  infants'  exercises,  and 
,,,  11  frank  confession  of  complete  ignorance  of  the 

r t ■ llS  wai*t  of  skill  can  be  attributed  only  to  want 

or  experience. 

?cncra)‘y  vc,7  quick  to  pick  up  anything  ^ 
sc  »«>ol.  As  an  instance  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention 
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the  excellent  style  in  which  they  can  examine  a class,  which  they  have  Reports  on 
acquired  from  their  observation  of  a succession  of  inspectors.  In  fact,  EduMt?on° 
with  most  of  them  examining,  which  they  constantly  see  clone  well,  — 
takes  the  place  of  teaching,  which  they  never  see  clone  at  all.  lynarn,'  °' 

To  render  the  National  teachers  more  skilful,  Training  Colleges  have 
been  established.  J.t  seems  a pity  that  these  institutions  should  devote  inspector. 
such  a very  disproportionate  time  to  the  special  preparation  of  teachers  Temple  • 
for  examination  in  literary  subjects — for  the  extent  of  a teacher’s  niore- 
information  is  surely  of  much  less  importance  than  his  skill  in  teaching.  Training 
.Still,  in  the  Practising  School  attached  to  the  Training  College  the  colleges, 
teacher  would  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  how  teaching  should  be 
done,  and  of  learning  how  to  do  it.  These  practising  schools  would 
naturally  be  of  the  most  efficient  kind  in  every  respect ; hut  it  is  to  be  Extension 
regretted  that  there  should  be  only  one  for  each  college.  If  all  the  °|^0o[sas 
schools  in  the  neighbourhood  were  pressed  into  service  for  occasional  practj°{°fias 
inspection  by  the  Traiuing  College  students,  it  would  be  to  the  schools, 
advantage  of  both  parties  concerned.  Even  as  they  are,  however, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  a session  at  a Training  College  docs  much  to 
elevate  a teacher’s  mind,  and  to  increase  his  skill. 


It  Is,  nevertheless,  curious  how  little  the  teachers  generally  appear  c 
to  know  of  the  conditions  under  which  a course  of  training  may  be  had  ; o 
and  it  is  certainly  most  mortifying  to  an  Inspector,  when  he  has  £ 
.succeeded  in  persuading  a teacher  to  accept  the  benefits  of  training, 
to  find  that  lie  himself  is  also  ignorant  of  these  conditions  ; and  that 
his  efforts  have  been  wasted,  and  his  position  made  more  or  less 
ridiculous,  owing  to  certain  unpublished  regulations  of  their  own  laid 
down  by  the  Training  College  authorities.  It  is  easily  conceivable 
tlmt  there  may  not  he  vacancies  for  all  the  teachers  seeking  admission  j 
hut  it  in  inexplicable  on  any  grounds  that  a teacher  actually  employed  in  «| 
a school  should  be  refused  the  advantages  of  training,  while  numbers  u 
«»f  unattached  and  irresponsible  young  persons,  who  have  passed  a very  * 
elementary  examination,  are  granted  Them.  It  is  even  more  unnatural  l 
tlmt  one  who  has  been  recognised  by  the  Board  as  qualified  to  teach  in  a ° 
school  should  be  declared  by  the  Training  College  authorities  not  to  “ 
possess  sufficient  literary  knowledge  to  commence  a course  of  training. 

1 ho  third  restriction  imposed  by  the  College  authorities,  the  age  limit,  is  j 
likely  to  interfere  still  move  seriously  with  the  progress  of  National  (< 
education  iu  the  country.  For  there  are  many  cases  in  this  district  of 
teacher’s  possessing  all  the  industry  and  intelligence  necessary  for  the 
attainment  of  the  highest  skill  in  the  profession,  and  who  are  anxious 
ami  willing  to  spend  a session  in  training,  but  who  are  debarred  from 
d"ing  so  by  these  vexatious  and  useless  restrictions.  And  these  arc 
also  tin*  teachers  who,  brought  up  in  the  old  days,  have  never  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  a school  properly  taught. 

llio  question  of  fees  paid  by  teachers  and  money  advanoed  by  them  I 
lo  the  Training  College  authorities  until  they  have  obtained  their  j. 
diplomas  is  a question  that  may  possibly  admit  of  more  argument.  It 
a pity,  however,  tlmt  some  uniformity  should  not  be  established 
among  the  different  Training  Colleges ; or  at  least  that  full  publicity 
sh«*uld  not  be  given  to  their  regulations. 

Among  the  better  class  of  teachers,  the  Inspector  of  the  district,  by  I 
panting  out  defects  in  teucliing,  and  suggesting  remedies  from  his  own  0 
'vider  experience,  can  do  a certain  amount  of  good.  Towards  this  end  the 
lately  issued  instructions  regarding  incidental  visits  should  contribute 
materially.  But  incidental  visits  are  few  and  far  l>ctweeu,  and  must  ] 
always  be  sq  while  the  individual  examination  of  pupils  is  carried  on  ' 
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thePsS*°of  “ ^ rros<tnfc-  Inspectors,  after  all,  can  only  suggest— it  is  no  part  of 
Education0  tlloir  Province  to^  teach— and  it  is  actual  teaching  that  the  teachers 
Mr  j~t  d neef*  to  8ee‘  Unfortunately,  also,  there  is  a tendency  among  the 
- r'  ' ■ • teachers  to  look  upon  the  Inspector's  ideas  as  somewhat  of  the 
doctrinaire  order.  In  any  case,  thoy  have  the  fullest  and  best  directions 
on  the  science  of  teaching  in  works  on  the  subject  within  their  reach 
— which  they  are  quite  as  likely  to  read  as  the  Inspector's  notiugs  in 
the  observation  book. 
a large  The  more  energetic  and  intelligent  teachers  would,  there  can  bo  no 
teach  not  we^omu  any  opportunity  of  increasing  their  professional  skill, 

readied  by  ^ut  there  *s  another  large  body  of  teachers  to  whom  such  appeals  would 
these  be  useless.  What  they  lack  is  ambition.  With  a small  school  class  salary, 
mear.8.  and  a decent  percentage  of  results  fees,  they  find  themselves,  i n many  cases, 

much  better  off  financially  than  those  of  their  acquaintances  in  the  samo 
social  rank  who  have  adopted  different  Hues  of  life.  With  teachers  of 
this  class  the  results  system  may  be  saitl  to  be  a failure.  In  a school 
where  sixty  pupils  are  examined,  the  difference  between  an  average  fee 
of  5s.  and  one  of  9s.  per  pupil  would  mean  a difference  of  £12  per 
annum.  For  letting  the  school  teach  itself  a third  class  male  teacher 
would  get  about  .£70  per  annum,  and  for  working  hard  every  day  and 
all  day  long  lie  would  get  £12  more.  He  can  livo  comfortably  in  tho 
style  he  is  accustomed  to  ou  the  first  named  sum,  and  he  docs  not  con- 
sider the  extra  £12  worth  a year’s  hard  labour.  In  his  case  the 
results  system  Is  a failure,  because  there  is  not  enough  of  the  results 
system. 

Of  public  opinion,  that  other  great  spur  to  exertion,  the  teacher  is 
ulmost  quite  independent.  The  Inspector's  report  is  carefully  locked 
out  of  sight,  and  in  many  cases  the  pupils  themselves  are  not  even 
told  of  their  failure  or  success.  The  parents  of  the  pupils  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining  the  Inspector’s  opinion  of  the  school,  and  so  loug 
as  discipline  is  fairly  well  maintained  they  have  generally  very  scanty 
means  of  judging  for  themselves.  Many  an  Inspector  knows  of  compara- 
tively worthless  teachers  who  hold  a much  higher  local  reputation  than 
others  whose  merits  are  far  above  theirs.  When  children  from  the 
same  family  are  attending  separate  male  and  female  schools  the  parents 
have  a better  opportunity  for  discriminating,  and  in  such  cases  the 
disparity  between  the  average  attendances  is  often  very  marked. 

Wanting  the  two  great  external  incentives  to  work,  public  opinion 
and  the  desire  of  pecuniary  gain,  the  higher  motives  too  often  become 
enfeebled,  if  not  quite  inoperative.  This  happens  not  only  with  third 
class  teachers  of  the  old  type,  but  also  occasionally  with  those  who  have 
attained  the  highest  obtainable  rank  in  their  profession. 

The  first  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  is  to  fill  the  ranks  of  the 
teaching  profession  from  a higher  social  class.  This  is  rapidly  beiiig 
brought  about  already  by  the  improved  financial  position  of  the  teacher, 
lhe  majority  of  teachers,  however,  begin  as  monitors,  and  the 
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mom  tor's  position  does  not  appear  to  be  ns  much  sought  after  as  would 
seem  to  belong  to  its  obvious  advantages.  My  knowledge,  of  course, 
extends  only  to  this  district ; but  time  after  time  it  has  occurred,  when 
selecting  candidates  for  a vacant  monitorsliip,  that  the  best  pupils  m 
the  school  have  refused  tho  appointment,  although  their  prospects  as 
teachers  would  be  better  than  in  their  own  branch  of  life.  The  causes 
of  the  unpopularity  of  the  post  ure  not  far  to  seek.  A monitor  in  a 
.»»»«  5,1 ^.™1,,\mU«!ey«>ofthe  rand  public,  very  much  what  a 

it.  position  s,an  of  Trinity  College  was  in  the  dave  of  Goldsmith  Me  is  looked 
Ot  monitors,  upon  oa  die  general  utility  boy  0f  the  School,  whose  duties  are  to  sweep 
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tho  floor  and  clean  the  windows,  run  messages  for  the  master,  and,  fieport9  on 
incidentally,  blossom  fortli  into  a teacher  after  five  years'  service.  1 1 is  Edition, 
to  be  regretted  that  actual  cases  have  occurred  in  which  these  menial  ^ ~ 
duties  have  been  exacted  from  monitors,  and  the  fact  of  their  having  Lyham,' 
been  uncomplainingly  performed  is  a sufficient  index  of  the  state  of 
public  opinion  on  the  matter.  It  might  be  useful  to  have  a tablet  inspector. 
suspended  in  the  schoolroom,  laying  down  explicitly  the  duties  and  Tcmplo- 
privileges  of  a monitor.  mor^_ 

Though  from  their  circumstances  teachers  of  this  class  are  to  a largo  Teachers 
extent  uninfluenced  by  any  pecuniary  consideration  at  present  brought 
to  bear  upon  them,  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that,  as  a body,  our  0°p-^oac 
teachers  arc  peculiarly  sensitive  to  public  opinion.  It  might  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  them  in  a very  simple  and  a very  healthy  manner  by 
publishing  the  Inspector’s  reports  on  their  schools. 

To  such  a procedure  the  teachers  would  probably  raise  a hast  of  Teachers'^ 
objections.  The  first  would  probably  be  that  an  unjust  and  malicious,  t0J*£e,ona 
or  a merely  careless,  Inspector  would  have  the  power  of  mining  publication 
an  unfortunate  teacher  to  whom  he  had  token  a dislike.  If  argu-  of  reports, 
meats  of  this  kind  are  to  be  listened  to,  the  sooner  the  salaries 
and  expenses  of  the  inspection  staff  arc  devoted  to  some  other 
use  than  at  present  the  better  for  the  public  service.  The  more  an 
Inspector's  report  is  liable  to  lower  a teacher  in  the  eyes  of  the  parents 
of  his  pupils,  the  mors  necessary  it  is  that  they  should  see  it.  Schools,  ^ on_ 
it  is  to  be  supposed,  are  kept  up  at  the  public  expense  in  order  that  favourable 
parents  may  have  their  children  taught,  and  not  merely  to  provide  a r®P0^ 
means  of  livelihood  for  teachers.  Parents,  it  bos  been  shown  in  many  0 
eases,  are  willing  to  send  tlieir  children  almost  any  distance  if  they  known, 
can  he  sure  of  getting  value  for  their  trouble.  Cases  have  been  known 
in  this  district  of  boys  coming  many  miles  to  a school  with  a series  of 
bad  reports  from  a succession  of  Inspectors,  and  passing  every  day  by 
schools  pronounced  by  the  only  persons  capable  of  judging  to  bo  much 
better  taught.  The  possibility  of  a teacher  being  injured  by  an  adverse 
mport  is  an  argument  in  favour  of  publishing  it,  not  against ; for  it  can 
only  injure  him  by  inducing  the  parents  to  transfer  their  children  to 
some  school  where  they  would  be  better  taught.  From  the  teacher’s 
I«oinfc  of  view,  too,  it  is  a crying  injustice  that  the  earnest  and  skilful 
man  should  get  no  more  credit  with  the  public  for  his  well-earned 
success  than  his  less  industrious,  but  more  pretentious  and  plausible 
neighbour. 

Another  groat  bar  to  the  ambition  of  our  teachers  lies  in  the  finality  Tbe  finality 
of  our  system.  The  average  boy  should  reach,  and  in  the  majority  of 
wises  does  reach,  the  sixth  class  at  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  years. 

He  learns  here  a little  more  of  what  he  had  previously  learned  in  the 
iiftli  class,  but  nothing  now.  The  Legislature  has  laid  down  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  fourth  class  as  the  minimum  of  education  necessary. 

Parents  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  accepting  this  view,  especially  as  a 
l»oy  of  twelve  or  fourteen  is,  in  many  rural  occupations,  as  useful  ns  a 
man.  The  Science  and  Art  Examinations  formerly  afforded  a capable  Influence  of 
teacher  an  excellent  opportunity  for  keeping  bis  sixth  class  and  bis  e*.**1 
pocket  full,  but  under  tbc  altered  regulations  Science  and  Art  Clnsscs  nmmatioDS. 
in  National  schools  have  dwindled  almost  to  nothing.  The  extra 
subjects  on  the  Board's  programme  are  not  likely  to  be  approved  of  by 
parents  unless  they  see  some  definite  use  for  them.  Some  teachers  in 
this  district  work  up  a large  sixth  class  by  preparing  pupils  tor  the 
diocesan  colleges  and  for  the  training  colleges  for  teachers.  Somo 
few  throughout  the  country  prepare  their  pupils  for  the  lower  branches 
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th^Sufwof  Service — occasionally  with  great  success.  But  in  country 

Education?*  I)laces  parents  object,  and  witli  a certain  amount  of  reason,  to  having 
— - their  children  turned  into  fee-earning  machines  for  the  schoolmaster, 

- ' ‘ without  some  tangible  return  to  themselves  for  the  time  spent  on  the 

process. 

In  those  schools  where  there  are  no  such  external  stimuli  tho  sixth 
class  is  apt  to  stagnate,  and  the  tone  of  all  the  other  classes  to  lx1 
lowered  in  consequence. 

Should  But  tho  well  known  dictum  of  a great  educational  authority  not  with- 
«d  m*ti^  standing,  there  seems  no  reason  that  a system  of  elementary  education 
h«Ucom?n  should  aim  at  being  complete  in  itself.  On  the  contrary,  the  excellent 
pletein  groundwork  provided  by  our  National  schools  should  afford,  and  often 
has  afforded,  a broad  and  firm  foundation  for  a superstructure  of 
any  height. 

The  scpam-  *^e  wide  gulf  which  separates  our  Elementary  from  our  Secondary 
tlonhc.  or  Intermediate  schools  is  tho  chief  cause  of  the  comparative  failure  of 
--  fch©  higher  classes  in  National  schools.  Only  the  exceptionally  placed 
ary  parflnt  can  succeed  in  passing  his  children  on  from  the  National  school 
to  the  Intermediate  school  or  college  as  at  present  existing.  If  this 
breach  in  continuity  were  bridged  over  by  the  establishment  of 
secondary  schools  with  an  entrance  examination  on  the  programme  of 
the  highest  class  in  the  elementary  school,  un  impetus  would  be  given 
to  National  education  throughout  tho  country  such  as  no  change  in 
the  system  could  supply  . These  schools  should  prepare  their  pupils 
for  the  lower  branches  of  the  Civil  Service,  the  professional 
preliminary  examinations,  and  perhaps  for  the  Preparatory  Grade 
of  the  Intermediate  examinations.  The  last,  however,  is 
a debatable  subject,  for  the  Intermediate  system  in  a school 
is  like  young  a cuckoo  in  a nest — its  fellow  nestlings  are  soon  thrown 
over  the  side.  The  more  capable  and  suitable  pupils  could  pass  from 
these  schools  direct  to  the  Intermediate  schools,  and  so  on  to  the 
universities. 

Advantage*  ^ The  manifest  advantages  of  such  establishments  in  their  own  proper 
ing^he'two  ^unc^ou  Need  not  be  discussed  here,  but  their  indirect  effect  on  the 
systems.  teaching  in  National  schools  would  be  most  important.  Almost  every 
school  in  the  country  would  have  at  least  one  candidate  for  admission 
to  the  secondary  schools,  and  the  consequent  improvement  in  the 
teaching  of  the  higher  classes  would  benefit  every  pupil  in  them.  Tl,e 
lower  classes  would  also  he  better  taught  as  a preparation  for  the  higher. 
A common  standard  would  be  established  for  all  schools,  and  ft  liealthy 
rivalry  between  teachers  would  raise  the  standard  more  and  more  ever)' 
year.  The  exceptionally  high  answering  at  their  examinations  of  the 
monitors  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  among  whom  the  Reid  prizes  are 
competed  for,  is  a notable  instance  in  point. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  competitive  system  has  many  dis- 
advantages, but  in  the  case  of  the  Intermediate  Education  system  u 
lavs  indisputably  raised  the  standard  of  Irish  schools  materially.  Com- 
bined with  erticicnt  inspection,  and  with  the  purely  non-compotitive 
system  so  long  existing  under  the  National  Board,  its  most  serious  defects 
■would  he  rectified. 

Such  of  tho  existing  Model  schools  os,  owing  to  Various  causes,  have 
not  been  so  successful  as  was  once  anticipated  might  be  utilised  for 
secondly  schools,  ami  by  placing  them  under  the  control  of  a committee 
'in  dn  m T1  tht ' oxmhng ^managers  of  schools  in  the  district  they  won  hi 
include,  tho  conUmuty  of  the  system  as  regards  management  would 


also  bo  secured. 
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Concerning  the  teaching  of  the  different  subjects  on  the  Board’s  fopgrt*  oo 
Programme,  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  anything  of  a goneral  nature.  Education!! 
With  the  exception  of  physical  geography,  and  of  girls'  reading  book  — 
and  domestic  economy,  there  is  no  subject  which  is  not  taught  very  jjiif'  D‘ 
well  in  some  school  or  another.  Unfortunately,  there  is  hardly  any 
school  in  which  there  is  not  some  subject  badly  taught.  In  one  school  inwetor. 
in  this  district  the  pupils  examined  for  results,  over  80  in  number,  Temple- 
answered  93  per  cent,  of  nil  the  questions  proposed  in  arithmetic.  Yet  TO01e- 
in  some  other  respects  the  school  was  below  the  average.  The  teachers  The  teach, 
arc  both  third  class,  and  above  the  limit  of  age  prescribed  for  entrance  ing  of  the 
to  the  training  colleges.  Since  the  explanation  of  the  reading  lessons  Proal'nmn,e< 
has  been  made  a compulsory  subject  for  results,  a lamentable  break-  Expinna- 
do  wn  has  taken  place  in  reading.  The  teachers,  us  a body,  seem  wholly  tiuu  of 
at  a loss  how  to  teach  this  subject.  The  more  industrious  of  thorn  have 
adopted  the  method,  suggested,  no  doubt,  by  the  columns  of  “ meanings  ” 
given  at  the  heads  of  the  lessons,  of  explaining  individual  words  by 
synonyms  often  more  difficult  to  understand  than  the  original  words. 

The  reading  books  in  ono  school  were  interlined  with  thousands  of  such 
synonyms,  written  by  the  pupils  at  the  teacher’s  dictation.  But  as  no 
pupil  can  possibly  remember  so  many  thousands  of  disconnected  words, 
lie  in  most  cases  cither  gave  a ridiculously  wrong  meaning  or  would 
attempt  no  answer  at  all.  In  the  lower  classes  the  pupil,  if  allowed  to 
spell  the  word,  will  generally  give  its  “ meaning  ’’  correctly.  This  is 
what !c  explanation  ” means  in  most  of  the  schools  of  this  district.  In 
one  or  two,  however,  the  pupils  could  explain  intelligibly,  if  not  very 
succinctly ; or  at  least  it  might  be  gathered  from  them  that  they  had  a 
fair  comprehension  of  what  they  had  read.  With  more  experience  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  this  subject  will  be  better  taught. 

With  some  notable  exceptions,  the  school  buildings  and  furniture  in  School 
this  district  are  very  fairly  adapted  to  their  purpose.  But  there  is 
almost  universally  an  absence  of  taste,  and  even  of  cleanliness,  wliich  is  furniture, 
much  to  be  regretted.  Even  in  some  of  the  modern  vested  schools  the 
walls  ait;  bare  and  grimy,  the  roofs  cobwebby,  the  windows  dirty,  and 
the  playground  more  like  a pen  for  domestic  animals  than  a place  of 
recreation  for  young  people.  Bareness  and  squalor,  uu relieved  by  any 
touch  of  care  or  adornment,  are  the  prevailing  features.  The  homes  of 
the  Irish  peasantry  are  not  remarkable  for  order  and  cleanliness,  and 
at  school  they  see  little  to  improve  them  in  this  respect.  A very  small 
expenditure,  with  a certain  amount  of  trouble,  would  be  sufficient  to 
make  the  schools  neat  and  tastef  ul  in  appearance.  There  seems  to  be 
no  way  of  remedying  the  present  state  of  things,  except  by  making  the 
teacher’s  income  depend  to  some  extent  on  the  appearance  of  his  school. 

When  plans  are  prepared  by  the  Board  of  Works  for  the  enlarge-  Plans  of 
inent  or  alteration  of  existing  schools,  it  would  be  desirable  that  they  Board  ot 
should  be  submitted  to  the  District  Inspector  of  Schools.  The  Board  or*  8‘ 
of  Works  Surveyor  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  expert  in  the  require- 
ments of  the  school,  and  in  some  cases  his  plans  arc  not  no  suitable  as 
the  expense  incurred  would  warrant. 

There  has  been  very  little*  alteration  in  the  average  attendance  ut  the  Attend- 
Nchuuls  in  this  district  since  the  partial  abolition  of  school  fees  by  the  anca- 
Act  of  1891,  and  none  which  might  not  equally  well  bo  ascribed  to 
other  causes.  The  proportion  of  five  pupils  in  every  school  was  always 
large — in  fact  it  may  be  doubted  if  any  child  was  ever  prevented  from 
coming  to  school  by  the  imposition  o'*  a fee.  In  those  schools  in  which 
excess  fees  are  still  charged  there  is  sometimes  considerable  friction  in 
collecting  them,  und  the  state  of  the  law  as  regards  their  recovery  seems 
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Reports  on  to  be  very  little  understood  by  any  of  the  parties  concerned.  The  only 
Education^ Case  m wWch  fclie  averaoc  attendance  at  a school  has  been  visibly 
— * affected  by  the  question  of  fees  is  one  so  circumstanced. 
u'nnm,'  The  principal,  aud  almost  the  only  objection  to  the  individual  test  of 
' proficiency  as  applied  to  pupils  appears  to  lie  in  the  time  it  occupies. 
jiiHiJctor.  In  examining  an  average  school  of  60  pupils,  where  no  extra  or  optional 
Temple-  branches  are  taught,  the  Inspector  assigns  from  300  to  350  marks, 
more.  Each  mark  means  a careful  aud  exhaustive  individual  examination  of 
“ a pupil.  The  question  is,  whether  the  time  so  occupied  could  not  be 
lifrainl?  spent  in  some  more  useful  way.  With  the  present  inspection  staff 
tion.  there  is  not  even  time  to  keep  a check  on  the  accuracy  of  the  school  ac- 
Modi  flea-  coimts>  and  for  inspection  proper  there  is  practically  no  opportunity, 
tion  of  this  A slight  modification  of  the  present  system  would  shorten  the 

system.  mechanical  labour  of  examination  very  considerably,  and  would 
probably  make  little  difference  in  the  actual  results.  Let  a certain 
proportion  of  each  class,  selected,  some  by  the  examiner  and  some  by 
the  teacher,  be  examined  in  each  subject,  the  percentage  of  their 
answering  ascertained,  and  that  percentage  of  the  fee  for  the  subject  be 
paid  for  each  member  of  the  class.  Instead  of  the  present  rather 
arbitrary  system  of  giving  a pass  or  a failure,  marks  might  be  assigned 
from  0 up  to  2,  3,  or  4.  Tiie  present  form  of  marking  paper  would  ho 
quite  suitable  for  the  purpose,  and  few  changes  would  be  necessary  in 
any  of  the  results  forms. 

Mattel’s  would  be  still  more  simplified,  though  the  examiner’s  time 
would  not  be  much  more  ecouomised,  by  arranging  an  aggregate  fee  for 
proficiency  in  all  subjects  for  each  class. 

But  the  percentage  of  answering  of  the  whole  school  would  be  a 
decidedly  misleading  guide,  unless  the  same  value  were  placed  on  the 
teaching  of  the  first  and  of  the  sixth  class. 

Incidental  If  the  results  fees  were  made  to  depend,  as  in  some  cases  in  the 
visits  a*  English  schools,  upon  the  reports  of  incidental  visits,  the  schools  would, 
rfault” 8 *n  °P>-nioii,  be  better  taught  than  they  now  are.  Under  the  present 

fees.  * system,  the  teacher  whose  rolls  arc  correctly  marked  cares  very 

little  for  any  further  strictures  that  the  Inspector  can  make  at  an  inci- 
dental visit. 

Precaution  But  if  the  Inspector’s  reports  on  the  methods  of  teaching  he  observes 
necessary,  at  such  a visit  are  to  have  any  value,  one  precaution  must  be  taken. 

Teachers,  more  especially  trained  teachers,  are  often  provided  with  a 
model  lesson,  which  they  keep  as  a special  treat  for  the  Inspector.  One 
teacher  in  this  district  lias  given  the  same  lesson  on  grammar  before  me 
twice  over  within  three  months.  Other  teachers  trained  in  the  same 
college  have  delivered  exaotly  tbo  same  lesson  before  me.  This  obtaining 
of  credit  under  false  pretences  cun  be  prevented  by  insisting  that  every 
teacher  shall  use  lesson  tables,  with  the  subject  of  each  lesson  clearly 
defined  therein.  They  are  at  present  in  use  in  only  three  or  four  of  the 
1 28  schools  in  the  district. 

The  most  The  individual  test  of  proficiency  is,  however,  in  my  opinion,  the 
satisfactory  most  thorough  uud  satisfactory  of  ull  tests,  provided  that  it  be  combined 
with  a proper  system  of  inspection. 


I tun,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J,  I),  Lynam, 

District  Inspector. 
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Reports  oo 
the  State  of 
Education. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Hogan,  District  Inspector.  sm'nf' 

L District 

Jmjxctor. 

Ennis,  31st  January,  1898.  Ennis. 

Gentlemen, — In  compliance  with  your  ciroular  of  30th  November 
I have  the  honour  to  furnish  a General  Report  on  the  Ennis  district. 

No  change  has  been  made  in  the  boundaries  of  the  district,  bub  two  The  district, 
new  schools  have  been  provided,  the  Synge  and  Ennis  M.  Old  un- 
suitable houses  have  been  replaced  by  new  vested  buildings  at  Quin  New 
M.  and  F.,  Carradotia,  Kilmaley  M.  and  F.,  Tarmon,  Scaltery  Island,  building*, 
and  Inagh  M.  and  F.  Building  is  proceeding  at  Island  View,  Barefield 
M.  and  F.,  Gortglass,  Lacken  M.  and  F.,  and  Doolough — all  to  replace 
old  buildings.  All  these  will  probably  be  opened  before  the  end  of  the 
year.  A new  double  school  is  to  be  provided  at  Cloonanuha,  and  the 
opportunity  was  availed  of  on  the  retirement  of  the  teacher  to  strike 
oil'  one  very  wretched  building,  but  now  that  local  effort  has  been 
stirred  up,  grants  may  be  restored  as  a temporary  measure.  The 
number  of  buildings  classed  as  “ bad " is  steadily  falling.  Six  or 
eight  new  sohools  would  have  been  commenced  last  year  only  for  the 
want  of  funds,  and  a good  deal  of  disappointment  has  been  caused  by 
the  refusal  to  proceed  with  the  preliminaries  of  the  applications  for 
building  grants,  jus  no  money  was  available  for  that  purpose.  I fear  Building 
it  will  take  a good  many  years  to  undo  the  bad  effects  of  these  refusals, 
as  the  managers  had  sites  ready,  and  were  in  earnest  in  beginning  ”biB*vai  " 
work.  Even  if  preliminaries  had  been  arranged,  and  the  leases  com- 
pleted, the  cases  would  nob  have  lapsed,  but  now  everything  inis  to  be 
commenced  anew,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  definite  account  as  to 
when  grants  will  be  available  again.  Of  course  the  applicants  cannot 
undertake  works  under  these  oiroumstances.  Meantime  the  chance  of 
securing  sites  will  be  lost,  and  these  wretched  thatched  cabins  will 
have  to  be  retained.  In  four  of  the  small  towns  in  this  district  new 
schools  are  needed.  In  the  first  case  there  is  no  chance  of  securing  a 
site;  the  landlord  will  give  nothing  except  at  an  exorbitant  figure, 
and  the  prospect  of  heavy  costs  deters  the  manager  from  availing  of 
the  compulsory  powers  for  acquiring  a site.  In  two  others  the  site 
can  be  got  now ; local  aid  is  forthcoming,  but  building  grants  are  not 
available,  and  when  they  are,  the  manager  may  not  be  able  to  secure 
the  plot  of  ground.  In  the  fourth  case  the  buildings  are  not  very  bad, 
but  old-fashioned  and  falling  out  of  repair  ; here  again  no  grants  are 
available.  In  these  three  cases,  I fear,  old  unsuitable  houses  will  have 
to  be  put  up  with  for  years  to  come.  For  schools  classified  os  “ bid  ” How  to 
iu  the  annual  returns  in  each  district,  some  steps  should  lie  taken — 
that  is,  when  building  grants  are  to  be  got — to  support  managers  in  houses, 
securing  local  aid,  and  to  rouse  the  parents  of  the  pupils  from  their 
apathy.  Each  inspector  should  be  asked  to  furnish  a list  of  these 
schools.  These  lists  should  lie  phiced  in  the  hands  of  an  officer  of  the 
Hoard  of  "Works  competent  to  give  a professional  opinion  on  state  of 
building  repair  and  sanitary  accommodation.  He  would  then  visit 
each  school  and  furnish  a short  report.  These  schools  should  then  be 
placed  iu  a special  .schedule  published  each  year.  No  new  appoint- 
ments should  be  made  in  them,  no  monitors  recommended,  and  accord- 
ing as  vacancies  occur  they  should  not  be  tilled  in.  It  would  be 
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thVswa  Of  °'3vioualy  unj"st; to  strike  th(!  schools  ofr.  and  l0  deprive  the  teachers 
Education.  °I  their  means  of  support  for  causes  over  which  they  have  no  control 

mimitf'  Ennis  M.  National  School  was  opened  31st  January  to  accommo- 
Diairki  (Into  300  pupils,  Otherwise  there  is  nothing  of  note  to  chronicle  in 
"j' the  district  for  the  last  two  years.  There  is  but  little  need  now  for 
‘ the  establishment  of  new  schools.  Nearly  every  child  of  school-going 
ago  is  within  two  statute  miles  uf  a school,  so  that  education  is  within 
tlie  moh  of  all. 


Attendance  Tlie  numbers  examined  each  year  show  no  marked  variations 

and 

numbers 
examined. 


Nor  has  tho  attendance  been  affected  appreciably  by  epidemic.1?  or 
bad  weather.  There  have  been  some  slight  temporary  interruptions, 
but  a postponement  of  the  examination  has  made  up  for  any  loss. 
The  autumn  and  winter  of  '97  were  very  wet,  but  the  effect  of  this 
bad  weather  will  not  be  perceived  till  next  summer.  With  the  results 
examination  in  tho  near  future,  pupils  make  an  effort  to  keep  up  their 
attendance,  but  when  it  is  several  months  off  they  have  not  a similar 
incentive.  In  the  cases  where  a steady  decline  lias  taken  place  from 
year  to  year,  I think  distinct  causes  may  Ixe  assigned.  There  must  be 
in  time  a general  decline  in  attendance,  as  emigration  is  taking  away 
all  the  young  people.  Marriages  are  rare  in  the  country  parishes,  and 
35,000  have  left  Ireland  in  the  eleven  months  ended  30th  November 
last.  This  constant  drain  cannot  fail  to  reduce  the  number  of  pupils. 

Takers.  The  classification  of  the  teachers  continues  to  be  high,  and  a gratify- 
daimea-  big  feature  is  the  anxiety  of  managers  to  appoint  only  trained  teachers 
tiou.  ranking  second  class  or  higher.  Ex-monitors  ranking  3a  arc  not 
listened  to.  Within  the  next  few  years  five  or  six  teachers  will  reach 
the  age  for  compulsory  retirement,  and  I feel  confident  the  managers 
will  in  each  case  secure  highly  qualified  competent  successors  in  these 
schools,  where  work  has  been  carried  on  in  a desultory  manner  for 
some  years  back. 

Revised  The  issue  of  the  revised  instructions  has  really  mode  but  little  change  in 

t— the  programme  ; practices  long  in  use  have  been  codified,  and  in  the  case 
tors.  of  efficient  teachers  no  difference  whatever  has  been  caused.  The  recent 
Progmnime  regulation  making  explanation  of  words  and  phrases  an  essential  part 
lor  reading.  0f  the  pass  in  reading  has  been  more  far  reaching.  It  mains  practically 
another  subject  added  to  the  already  crowded  programme.  Tu  the 
higher  classes  fewer  failures  have  resulted,  but  hi  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  classes  simple  rote  meanings  have  been  taught  with  little  or  no 
intelligent  training.  Book  meanings  of  long  words  occurring  at  the 
head  of  the  lessons  am  known  off  by  heart,  but  short  words  of  four  or 
five  letters  are  neglected — such  as  oblivion,  instrumental,  antipathy 
in  the  former  category;  troops,  crew,  port,  greet,  and  so  on,  in  the  latter. 
I often  find  that  the  whole  point  of  the  lesson  is  missed,  and  that  pupils 
have  not  been  taught  how  to  set  about  arriving  at  the  meaning  of 
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passages  or  their  place  in  the  lesson.  I am  still  of  opinion  that  this  Reports  on 
branch,  with  recitation  of  poetry,  should  be  made  into  a separate  branch,  Kdu?a?io«”r 
replacing  grammar  or  geography,  as  sketched  out  in  my  last  report.  The  — 
new  reading  books  have  been  sparingly  taken  up  in  this  district ; our  alvnuf* 
Third  aud  Fourth  Books  are  very  suitable,  and  the  lessons  are,  with  few  w*trk k 
exceptions,  interesting  enough;  but  the  difficulty  is  in  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  J*’ 

Books,  where  numerous  lessons  are  quite  beyond  the  range  of  the  pupils,  1 "* 

offer  no  attractive  subject-matter,  aud  in  addition  are  out  of  date. 

Lessons  inculcating  truthfulness,  honesty,  perseverence,  kindness  to 
animals,  are  desirable,  along  with  some  of  the  stock  fairy  titles.  Too 
many  of  the  lessons  seem  to  me  to  pourtray  unworthy  motives  and 
cunning,  and  others  again  are  very  dry.  I have  had  no  opportunity 
of  going  over  these  new  books,  but  I fear  the  price  of  those  of  Knglish 
origin  will  be  an  obstacle  to  their  general  use. 

The  deficiencies  in  reading  arise  mainly  from  the  fact  that  in  the  Rwdii*#. 
junior  classes  this  branch  is  left  to  the  cave  of  monitors,  and  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  pupils  of  fourth  and  fifth  classes  standing  round  a 
monitor  who  stumbles  over  the  lesson  ; this  is  most  frequent  where  the 
monitor  is  the  sou  or  daughter  of  the  teacher. 

Writing  is  improving  ; really  good  penmanship  is  to  be  got  in  the  Writing, 
fourth  and  higher  classes,  and  pupils  in  the  third  class  often  write  well, 
but  in  the  second  the  work  is  frequently  inferior.  In  this  class  no 
effort  is  made  to  teach  the  subject,  and  for  the  whole  year  pupils  write 
in  the  same  grade  of  copybook,  leaving  a great  deal  to  be  done  in  tho 
third  class  when  other  subjects  come  in.  Letters  are  generally  well  Letter- 
written,  and  the  new  regulation  prescribing  the  use  of  unruled  pr.per  'wnt,nS* 
in  the  sixth  class  is  a distinct  advance.  Where  there  is  deficiency  want 
of  practice  is  the  sole  cause ; careless  teachers  put  off  beginning  till 
several  months  of  the  year  arc  gone,  then  letters  are  written  nominally 
every  week,  but  on  inquiry  this  turns  out  to  be  every  month,  and  the 
result  is  that  pupils  end  by  not  knowing  how  to  write  a letter. 

Arithmetic  absorbs  an  enormous  amount  of  time  and  labour,  and  the  Arithmetic, 
stun  total  of  mental  training  seems  to  me  to  be  very  small.  Boys  and 
girls  able  to  do  abtruse  sums  in  practice,  compound  proportion,  evolution, 
compound  interest,  and  so  on,  scarcely  understand  what  is  suit!  to  them, 
and  take  no  interest  in  intelligent  reading.  When  they  leave  school 
they  have  no  resources  in  themselves,  nothing  to  fall  back  upon  for 
their  spare  moments,  and  soon  forget  all  the  high  grade  arithmetic  they 
have  done.  The  importance  attached  to  arithmetic  appears  to  me  to  be 
exaggerated,  and  the  pains  bestowed  upon  it  would  be  far  more 
profitably  devoted  to  some  literary  brandies  tending  to  improve  the 
general  knowledge  of  the  pupil  and  to  give  him  some  interest  in  general 
reading.  Better  still,  some  technical  manuals  bearing  on  manual 
instruction  when  arrangements  are  made  for  that  purpose.  I am  glad 
to  notice  that  the  new  teachers’  programme  gives  less  credit  in 
proportion  for  arithmetic  than  the  old. 

Dictation  and  spelling  are  generally  well  taught;  deficiencies  arise  Spelling 
from  want  of  practice  and  of  careful  correction  of  errors.  Mistakes 
most  commonly  arise  from  the  inability  of  the  pupil  to  grasp  the  mean- 
ing of  the  passage,  and  anything  approaching  the  sound  of  the  word 
beard  is  written  down.  Very  slovenly  work  lias  at  times  to  get  a pass, 
aud  it  is  very  unfair  that  poor,  untidy  work,  just  on  the  threshold  of  a 
pass,  should  earn  the  same  fee  as  a carefully  finished  exercise. 
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Reports  on  Grammar  and  geography  arc  the  two  subjects  worst  paid  for,  and  of 
Education?^  leaat  generttl  utility.  From  such  young  children  as  are  generally  found 
— ' in  third  class,  any  intelligent  knowledge  is  not  to  be  expected,  so  the 
| whole  thing  is  mere  rote  work.  It  is  nearly  as  bad  in  the  fourth  class  • 
Bistria  lists  of  islands,  mountains,  cases,  moods,  and  so  on,  are  learned  off 
nspectcr.  raeciiauica]jyj  without  intelligent  explanation.  In  going  through  the 
Eppi9,  endless  amount  of  work  for  fifth  and  sixth  classes,  it  often  occurs  to 
Grammar  nie  how  few  grown  up  people  could  answer  any  of  the  questions,  or  do 
cjfo  m h pairing  these  young  folks  are  trained  to  do.  Very  few  people 

eog  P y*  indeed  know  anything  about  geography,  and  so  little  is  it  understood 
that  a common  saying  is,  that  one  of  the  uses  of  war  is  to  teach  people 
where  places  are.  The  teaching  stall  should  have  an  adequate  acquaint- 
ance with  them,  ami  be  able  to  utilize  their  knowledge  in  instructing 
their  pupils,  so  that  they  may  write  aucl  speak  correct  English,  and 
understand  the  position  of  places  mentioned  in  their  reading.  I do 
not  for  a moment  expect  two  subjects  to  be  taught  together,  but  geography 
should  be  ancillary  to  reading  and  general  intelligence.  At  present 
pupils  who  have  been  three  and  four  years  learning  geography  cannot 
tell  anything  of  the  situation  of  places  mentioned  in  then-  reading 
books,  and  in  the  sixth  class  some  very  crude  notions  on  mathematical 
geography  are  to  be  met  with. 

Agriculture,  Agriculture  is  in  much  the  same  state  ; the  theoretical  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  taught  by  those  who  have  only  to  score  20  per  cent,  on  a 
rather  easy  paper,  aan  scarcely  be  of  much  value,  most  of  all  in  the 
absence  of  practical  instruction.  The  few  farms  and  school  gardens  can 
have  but  slight  influence.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  one  outcome 
of  the  Royal  Commission  will  be  to  inaugurate  a comprehensive  system 
of  practical  training  by  experienced  agriculturists.  The  new  text-book 
is  gradually  coming  into  use ; it  is  a great  improvement  on  the  old  book, 
and  I hope  that,  in  order  to  ensure  intelligent  instruction,  a strict  watcli 
will  be  kept  to  prevent  the  publication  of  catecliiams  on  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  book. 

Needle-  Needlework  is  in  general  well  done  j inferior  work  is  quite  the  excep- 
wollc*  tion.  The  alternative  scheme  is  still  practised  in  about  twenty  schools, 
and  in  the  three  Convents  industrial  departments  are  carried  on  in  a 
very  efficient  manner ; several  grown  girls  are  able  to  earn  fair  wages, 
and  the  whole  tone  is  encouraging.  Unfortunately,  there  is  very  little 
chance  of  such  departments  in  lay  schools,  and  I fear,  under  existing 
circumstances,  anything  of  the  kind  for  boys  cannot  be  looked  for. 

Music  and  Vocal  Music  and  Drawing  are  taken  up  iu  about  eight  or  ten  schools, 
drawing.  Teachers  in  general  have  no  certificates,  and  when  they  have  they 
appear  to  have  received  no  training  as  to  the  manner  of  setting  about 
instructing  a class.  Other  extras  are  but  sparingly  taken  up  ; there  is 
no  time  for  them,  and  they  are  really  more  difficult  than  they  seem. 
Pupils  who  have  not  received  adequate  mental  training  find  themselves 
helpless  where  rote  work  will  not  carry  them  through. 

General  On  the  whole,  I think  as  much  progress  is  made  as  can  be  ex- 
conditions,  pected  under  the  present  regulations.  As  far  as  can  be  judged, 
some  extensive  modifications  are  near  at  hand,  but  whether  the 
results  system  is  to  be  entirely  abolished  or  considerably  modi- 
fied remains  to  be  seen.  I was  much  struck  by  a remark  of  Sir 
Joshua  Fitch  in  a recent  lecture  of  his : “ That  teaching,  as 
a fine  art,  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  that  the  best  things 
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& it  lmd  still  to  be  found  out.”  This  is  the  exact  state  of  Reports  on 
affairs— we  are  only  groping,  and  may  in  time  discover  a perfect  system 
when  the  pupil  will  be  taught  what  is  useful  and  interesting  during  — 
lii.s  school  career,  and  will  not  look  buck  on  his  school  days  as  time 
wasted.  Teaching,  on  the  scale  it  is  now  carried  on,  is  quite  modem,  DMrM 
anil  up  to  a recent  period  a teacher’s  qualifications  were  of  a very  low 
standard.  In  Ireland  nothing  more  was  required  than  to  puss  on 
C papeis;  hut  there  lias  been  a decided  improvement  in  this  respect,  and 
managers  now  rarely  appoint  anyone  lower  than  2-  and  trained. 

They  arc  also  very  keen  in  finding  out  the  percentage  gained  by  can- 
didates at  their  examination,  anti  the  character  of  the  schools  where 
they  were  educated.  The  Training  Colleges  on  their  part  should  con- 
tinue their  good  offices  for  their  ex-pupils  by  at  least  directing  their 
reading,  or,  better  still,  by  acting  as  lending  libraries,  and  supplying  the 
teachers  with  suitable  books  to  occupy  their  spare  hours.  Another 
encouraging  feature  is,  that  the  new  generation  of  teachers  does  not 
attempt  farming  or  shopkeeping  to  such  an  extent  as  their  predecessors, 
and  thus  can  give  undivided  attention  to  school  duties. 

The  general  conduct  of  the  teachers  has  been  satisfactory — the  few  Teacher*— 
exceptions  are  nob  worth  noting.  I suppose  in  every  district  there  are  ^rlacter 
a few  troublesome  cases.  I find  no  cases  of  dishonesty  in  accounts,  audconduct. 
nothing  worse  than  omissions  or  untidiness.  Some,  of  course,  show 
more  taste  than  others  in  keeping  their  schools  neatly,  and  others 
again  seem  quite  contented  with  broken  panes  of  glass,  splashes  of 
whitewash  on  painted  wood,  smoky  chimneys,  clock  out  of  order,  maps 
and  tablets  huug  awry.  Unfortunately  we  have  no  means  of  rewarding 
the  neat  tidy  school -keepers.  Another  more  general  defect  is  the  want 
of  a sufficient  supply  of  sale  stock.  I have  to  note  several  us  “middling” 
or  “ bad  ” under  this  head  in  the  annual  return.  As  a check  to  this 
negligence  I think  a record  should  be  kept  in  the  book  department,  and 
where  no  supply  has  been  ordered  for  six  or  eight  months  the  manager 
ought  to  be  communicated  with  and  an  explanation  sought. 

My  relations  with  the  managers  continue  of  a most  friendly  character;  T]l0 
they  take  an  interest  in  the  progress  of  their  schools,  and  are  ready  to 
fall  in  with  any  suggestions  I make. 

I have  to  acknowledge  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  Head  Inspector 
in  any  recommendations  involving  his  consent.  Occasional  incidental 
visits  on  his  part  have  been  very  useful  in  this  district  where  schools 
are  often  difficult  of  access.  Out  of  the  130  in  operation  all  but  20 
have  been  incidentally  visited  once  at  least  since  1st  March,  1897.  In 
some  of  the  large  schools  the  aid  of  the  assistant  bus  been  most 
valuable. 


I am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
James  F.  Hogan, 


The  Secretaries, 

Education  Office,  Dublin. 
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Mr.  J.  A.  COYNE,  b.a.,  District  Inspector. 

Tralee,  January,  1898. 

GENTLRMiiN, — I have  the  honour  to  submit  to  you,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Commissioners,  my  general  report  for  the  year  1897,  on  the 
state  of  National  Education  in  District  54,  of  which  Tralee  is  tho 
official  centre. 

Number  of  There  has  been  no  change  in  the  boundaries  of  the  district  since 
schools.  March,  1890.  the  date  of  my  previous  geueral  report;  but  the  number 
of  schools  has  been  increased  by  one,  by  the  erection,  at  Aughacasln 
Castlegregory,  of  a handsome  structure,  vested  in  the  Commissioners, 
and  affording  accommodation  for  200  pupils.  The  number  of  schools* 
now  in  operation  in  the  district  is  113. 

Efficiency  Judged  by  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils,  as  tested  at  the  results 
schools  examinations,  I would  clasnify  these  schools,  in  regard  to  efficiency,  as 
follows  : — About  half  a dozen  are  highly  efficient,  less  than  forty  are 
efficient,  about  a dozen  arc  inefficient,  and  the  remainder  rank,  in  vary- 
ing degrees,  as  fair  or  moderate.  Those  classed  as  inefficient  am  almost 
all  in  charge  of  third  class  teachers  who  have  been  a considerable  time 
in  the  service  of  the  Commissioners,  and  whose  methods  of  teaching  it 
would  be  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  change  or  improve. 

Influence  of  The  character  of  the  work  done  in  all  the  schools,  including  the 
^S^ly  efficient,  is  necessarily  influenced  by  the  system  of  examinations 
tioua'ou^e  *n  I°rce  ak  present.  The  aim  of  every  teacher,  good  and  bad,  appears 
efficiency,  to  be  to  secure  as  many  passes  at  the  examinations  as  possible,  whether 
or  not  this  be  compatible  with  sound  teaching.  Of  course,  the  good 
teacher  will  adopt  proper  methods,  and  will  find  his  labour  rewarded ; 
for  the  examinations,  with  fair  accuracy,  appreciate  the  character  of  the 
instruction  imparted,  as  well  as  gauge  the  amount  of  knowledge 
assimilated  during  the  school  year.  The  work  of  the  unskilful  teacher, 
on  the  other  hand,  may  be  described  as  mere  preparation  for  the 
examination.  The  methods  of  examination  adopted  by  his  inspector 
form  no  small  part  of  his  study  ; with  him,  undue  pressure  is  put  upon 
the  pupils  for  two  or  three  months  immediately  before  the  examination ; 
the  pupils  themselves  recognise  that  an  extraordinary  effort  is  expected 
from  them  at  that  particular  period— in  the  words  of  a shrewd  school 
manager  in  this  district,  “ they  catch  the  results  fever.” 

Unsound  If  the  unskilful  teacher  sometimes  finds  his  efforts  rewarded  by  even 
methods  partial  success,  can  we  wonder  that  defective  unsound  methods  of 
encouraged,  instruction  hold  their  place  1 Can  we  censure  the  man  who  adopts  any 
menus  to  attain  the  desired  end — securing  passes  at  the  examinations 
— on  which,  under  present  arrangements,  his  reputation  as  a teacher 
and  some  portion  of  his  remuneration  depend  1 Bather  should  wo  view 
with  disfavour  that  system  which,  at  any  rate,  in  its  mode  of  distribut- 
ing pecuniary  reward,  confounds  superior  and  inferior  teaching,  sound 
and  unsound  methods,  and  takes  no  notice  of  good  organization  and 
discipline,  of  order  and  neatness,  of  the  formation  of  good  habits  in 
children. 


Reports  on 
tho  Stato  of 
Education. 

Mr.  172. 

Count,  BA* 
District 
Inspector. 
Tralee. 
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Xu  every  system  of  education  periodic  examinations  must  hold  a Reports  on 
[ikico ; for  they  are  the  only  means  at  our  disposal  by  which  proficiency  Education^ 
can  be  tested,  and  educational  progress  ascertained.  Annual  examina  - — 

lions  seem  best  for  our  elementary  schools ; in  themselves,  however,  cmnic,Ai}.A. 
they  are  not  sufficient.  The  actual  methods  of  instruction  employed, 
the  moral  training  of  the  pupils,  the  organization  carried  out,  and  the 
discipline  maintained  during  the  year  in  a particular  school  cannot  well  — ' 
he  ascertained  at  an  inspection  or  examination  of  the  date  of  holding  Annu^ 
which  due  notice  has  been  given  to  manager  and  teacher  ; and  as  they  JpJJ£,na’ 
are  best  determined  at  an  incidental  or  surprise  visit,  provision  should  noce«ary 
be  made,  by  which  an  inspector  could  pay  a prolonged  visit  of  this 
nature  to  every  school  in  his  district.  On  the  report  of  such  visit  process!*1 
should  depend  payment  to  the  teacher  of  a scale  of  remuneration,  bin  not 
regulated  according  to  the  degree  of  excellence  manifested.  sufficient. 

Over  thirteen  thousand  pupils  were  on  the  rolls  of  the  schools  in  this  Number  of 
district  in  1897,  of  which  number  about  10,400  qualified  by  attendances  SferolST- 
for  presentation  at  the  Results  examinations.  Of  the  latter  number  number  ’ 
9,900  attended  the  examinations.  Thus  it  appears  that  there  were  over  axwnined. 
three  thousand  pupils  on  the  rolls  of  the  schools  in  1897,  of  whoso 
educational  progress  no  official  estimation  lmd  been  made.  The  educa- 
tion of  a good  proportion  of  these  pupils  may  be  said  to  be  practically 
neglected  : their  advancement  in  knowledge  is  notan  object  of  solicitude 
to  the  teachers  : they  are  a small  source  of  revenue  to  the  latter.  Yet 
it  is  clearly  the  duty  of  the  State  t.o  provide  for  the  education  of  these 
“ waifs  and  strays,”  for  an  elementary  education  is  the  birthright  of 
every  member  of  the  community,  humble  and  high. 

The  regular  attendance  at  school  of  such  pupils,  and  consequent  As  tobring- 
ijimliticution  for  presentation  at  the  annual  examinations  (in  which  case  pup^luu^er 
all  pupils  can  be  brought  under  a test  of  proficiency),  can  best  be  a test  of 
realised  by  the  introduction  of  compulsory  education  throughout  the  proficiency, 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  It  surely  cannot  be  regarded  as  a oducatioa,^ 
hardship  that  every  child  of  schoul-going  age,  if  his  education  be  not 
otherwise  provided  for,  should  bo  compelled  to  attend  a school  for  at 
least  10U  days  during  twelve  mouths ; and  the  neglect  of  the  parent  or 
guardian  of  a child  t.o  provide  the  latter  with  a suitable  elementary 
education  cannot  relievo  tbe  State  of  responsibility  in  the  matter  of 
equipping  its  citizens  for  the  battle  of  life. 

In  my  previous  report  I stilted,  as  one  of  the  defects  of  the  Results 
system,  that  the  same  educatioual  test  is  applied  to  the  dull  and  to  tho  ^ent  0f 
clever  pupil ; tho  question,  then,  naturally  arises,  what  means  (if  any)  more  intel- 
can  be  provided  for  facilitating  the  special  advancement  of  the  more 
intelligent  pupils.  In  my  opinion,  if  the  clever  pupil  pusses  satisfactorily 
at  the  annual  examinations  in  all  the  obligatory  subjects  of  the  pro- 
gramme of  instruction  year  after  year,  and  in  suitable  extra  or  optional 
brunches  as  he  attains  the  higher  classes,  his  education  has  by  no  means 
been  neglected,  and  his  teacher  has  done  his  duty  towards  him ; for 
examinations  conducted  on  the  lines  of  the  programme  err  not  on  the 
side  of  leniency.  The  trouble  lies  in  tlio  uniform  rate  of  promotion 
ot  all  pupils,  by  which  the  dull  are  placed  in  the  same  educational  plane 
with  the  intelligent,  and  are  unduly  pressed  ill  consequence.  In  bad 
schools,  and  in  schools  placed  in  rivalry  by  local  circumstances,  I find  a 
tendency  to  promote  pupils  to  classes  for  which  they  are  wholly  unfitted, 
and  in  which,  consequently,  they  work  at  u disadvantage  and  with  little 
profit.  To  counteract  such  a tendency  a regulation  might  be  enforced, 
binding  on  all  schools,  and  particularly  on  migratory  pupils,  that  no 
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Reports  on  pupil,  under  pain  of  forfeiture  of  the  results  fees  lie  might  earn  for  his 
EJui“on?r  teacher,  should  be  presented  for  examination  in  a class  higher  than  that 
- — in  which,  examined,  he  failed  in  either  reading  nr  arithmetic  end  in  one 

SilLi.,  otller  obligatory  subject,  until  after  the  lapse  of  two  years  from  the 
DULriU  _ date  of  such  examination  ; unless  it  could  be  shown  that  his  failures 

"‘tnlee  "-ere  due  to  other  causes  than  want  of  capacity.  Such  n regulation 

' would  not,  I think,  be  objected  toby  many  teachers,  and  would  proves 

boon  to  the  pupil  less  intellectually  gifted  than  his  fellows. 

Ventilation,  The  condition  of  the  school  buildings  as  to  ventilation,  sanitary 
sanitary  arrangements,  furniture,  <fec.,  has  undergone  no  material  change  since 
tlla  date  of  my  previous  report ; the  great  majority  of  the  schools  may 
school  be  described  us  satisfactory  in  these  respects.  There  are  thirteen 

buildings.  schools  without  out-offices,  and  the  number  of  school-houses  unfit  for 

educational  purposes  is  less  than  u dozen.  I am  glad  to  observe  that 
the  bad  and  unsuitable  houses  are  being  gradually  superseded  by  new 
buildings,  five  of  which  are  tu  piesout  in  course  of  erection. 

Abolition  or  The  abolition  or  reduction  of  school-fees  seems  to  have  exercised  no 
ShooUw*.  iu^ucnce  on  the  attendance  of  pupils  in  this  district.  As  pointed  out 
on  a previous  occasion,  the  scale  of  school-fees  adopted  prior  to  the 
passing  of  the  Education  Act  of  1892  was  low,  and  payment  was  not 
pressed  for  to  such  an  extent  as  to  act  as  a check  on  regular  attendance. 
Severe  During  1897  unusually  wet  weather  was  experienced,  which,  however, 
weather.  ^ nofc  appear  to  exercise  much  influence  on  the  attendance  of  the 
Epidemics,  pupils  at  the  various  schools.  In  December  scarlatina  of  a mild  type 
was  prevalent  in  Tralee  and  in  another  school  locality,  the  effect  of 
which  was  the  closing  of  the  schools  in  these  localities  for  Christmas 
vacation  somewhat  earlier  than  usual. 


Monitors.  The  monitors  employed  in  the  district  number  101  ; their  services 
are,  as  a rule,  given  in  schools  where  good  organization  is  displayed. 
The  teachers  appear  to  discharge  faithfully  their  duties  towards  these 
monitors  in  so  far  as  preparing  them  for  the  annual  examinations  at 
least.  Failures  at  the  final,  or  classifying  examination,  are  infrequent, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  the  male  monitors,  who  are  stimulated  to 
study  by  the  hope  of  winning  the  prizes  under  the  Reid  Bequest.  Of 
these  valuable  prizes,  which  are  open  for  competition  to  all  male 
monitors  of  the  county  Kerry  of  third  and  fifth  years’  service,  seven, 
or  more  than  half  the  total  number,  were  carried  off  in  1897  by  moni- 
tors of  the  Tralee  district. 

Infant  de-  In  the  six  Convent  schools  of  the  district  there  are  infant  depart- 

partments.  meats,  where  instruction  is  given  in  kindergarten,  calisthenics,  and 
musical  drill.  The  proficiency  in  these  kindred  subjects  was  in  general, 
of  creditable  standard. 

Reading.  Reading  may  be  said  to  be  at  present  in  a transition  stage.  In  October 
last  a beneficial  change  was  made  in  the  requirements  of  the  programme, 
by  which  explanation  is  to  be  taken  into  account  in  awarding  a pass  in 
this  subject.  Already  this  chauge  is  bearing  fruit ; and  though  the  per- 
centage of  passes  in  the  subject  has  been  much  lower  since  this  much 
needed  reformation  came  into  operation,  the  quality  of  the  reading  of 
the  pupils,  both  in  fluency  and  intelligence,  has  been  greatly  improved. 

Arithmetic.  In  Arithmetic  the  proficiency  was  satisfactory,  so  far  as  ability  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils  to  bring  out  correct  answers  to  arithmetical  exercises 
is  concerned.  Cumbrous  processes  of  solution,  involving  long  calcula- 
tions, prevail  to  too  great  an  extent.  Theoretical  arithmetic,  including 
the  reasons  of  the  different  arithmetical  processes,  is  in  a very  back* 
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\v;trtl  state ; and  its  neglect  (us  well  as  thu  awkward  modes  «>f  solution  Itei,urt* 

,,f  arithmetical  exercises  commonly  employed)  points  to  defective  and  KcTuca??ot ^ 
iiiccliauicul  methods  of  instruction.  " — 

The  proficiency  in  Writing,  Spelling,  Grammar,  and  Geography  in  & a., 

1S97  was  of  much  the  same  standard  as  in  1895,  the  year  for  which  ha/nw 
my  previous  report  was  written.  The  special  remarks  on  the  teaching 
of  these  subjects  marie  by  mo  in  that  report  still  apply.  ' 

A new  text-book  in  Agriculture  lias  superseded  the  unsuitable  work  "TiUng, 
formerly  in  use  in  the  schools.  During  1897  the  pupils  of  some  schools 
were  prepared  for  examination  in  the  new  book,  of  others  in  the  old  ; geography, 
while  in  a few  the  new  book  was  introduced  to  the  pupils  of  fourth  class  Agriculture, 
nnlv,  the  old  book  holding  its  ground  with  the  fifth  and  sixth  classes. 

I look  for  an  improvement  in  the  proficiency  in  theoretical  agriculture 
from  the  introduction  of  the  new  text-book  to  our  pupils. 

The  requirements  of  the  programme  in  Needlework  were  satisfactorily  Ner.lle- 
carried  out  in  1897.  Ninety-two  per  cent,  of  those  examined  in  this  Work* 
subject  obtained  passes,  most  of  these  being  satisfactory,  or  “No.  1 ” 
passes. 

The  Alternative  Programme  for  sixth  class  girls  was  in  operation  in  Alternative 
only  seven  schools,  the  teachers  of  which  have  a natural  taste  and  talent  ProSram,ue- 
for  industrial  work.  I have  seen  some  serviceable  and  valuable  articles 
turned  out  by  the  pupils — such  as  knitted  quilts,  petticoats,  jerseys, 
shawls,  «fcc. 

Book  keeping  was  taught  to  about  »50  pupils  distributed  over  Dook- 
fcwenty-two  schools ; fifty-seven  per  cent,  of  those  examined  in  this  keeping, 
subject  obtained  passes. 

Vocal  Music  was  taught  in  only  ten  schools,  in  eight  of  which  the  v0Ca! 

Tonic  Sol-fa  was  the  system  adopted.  The  proficiency  was  generally  music' 
satisfactory.  The  Tonic  Sol-fa  system  has  the  merit  of  being  practical ; 
it  places  music  within  the  reach  of  everyone,  which  the  Mullah,  or  fixed 
Do  system  can  never  do.  In  schools  where  the  staff  notation  is  adopted, 
instruction  should  bo  imparted  by  the  help  of,  aud  with  reference  to 
the  tonic  notation. 

Drawing  was  taken  up  in  twenty-eight  schools  during  1897  ; a good  Diavoug. 
standard  of  proficiency  iu  the  subject  was,  on  the  whole,  attained. 

Instruction  in  Extra  Branches  is  given  to  a very  limited  extent;  the  Extra 
principal  extras  selected  being  Algebra,  Geometry  and  Mensuration,  tranches. 
Sewing-machine  and  Dressmaking,  Irish. 

In  conclusion  I beg  to  state,  at  the  risk  of  repetition,  that  I cannot 
too  strongly  press  the  point  that  while  fixed  annual  examinations  arc 
necessary,  and  must  be  arranged  for,  provision  should  be  made  by  which 
an  inspector  may  pay  a prolonged  incidental  visit  to  every  school  in  his 
district,  in  order  to  observe  the  methods  of  instruction  adopted,  the 
organization  carried  out,  the  discipline  maintained,  the  state  of  the  school 
as  regards  cleanliness,  and  the  school  itself  in  its  working  attire,  (in  the 
report  of  such  visit  should  depend  the  granting  or  withholding  of  no 
inconsiderable  portion  of  what  at  present  is  paid,  as  results  foes,  for 
passes  at  the  annual  examinations. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  A.  Ooyne. 


The  Secretaries, 
National  Education  Office 
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Mr.  Louis  Daly,  m.a.,  District  Inspector 

Mallow,  March,  1898. 

Gkntlrme.v, — In  accordance  with  the  instructions  contained  in  your 
ln*pmtor,  letter  of  30th  November,  1897,  l beg  to  submit  to  you  the  followin'' 
Mallow,  report  on  the  state  of  National  Education  in  this  District  for  1897.  ° 

Thedistrict.  The  District  occupies  the  north-east  portion  of  the  county  Cork,  ami 
lies  wholly  within  that  county.  Its  shape  is  roughly  that  of  a 
parallelogram,  of  which  the  towns  of  Buttevant  and  Mitchelstown  on 
the  north  and  the  villages  of  Blarney  and  Watergrasshill  on  the  south 
form  the  angles.  The  viver  Black  water,  in  its  course  from  west  to 
east,  from  Lombardstown  to  Clondulane,  forms  the  central  line.  The 
natural  cluxracteristics  of  the  greater  jortion  of  the  district  are  extremely 
picturesque.  To  the  north  lies  the  imposing  Galtee  range,  while  the 
valleys  of  the  Blackwater  and  its  allied  streams  are  well  wooded,  with 
tilth  and  posture  interspersed,  and  crowned  with  hills  where  rise 
numerous  country-seats  and  ancient  castles. 

School*.  The  schools  in  my  charge  now  number  113,  viz.: — Boys  schools, 
thirty-eight;  girls'  schools,  thirty-six  ; mixed  schools,  twenty -nine ; five 
Convent,  three  Poor  Law  Union,  one  Monastery,  and  one  Industrial 
school. 

Many  of  the  schoolhouses  are  excellent  buildings.  The  great  majority 
arc  at  least  tolerably  suitable  as  regards  structure  and  comfort,  but 
there  are  still  far  too  many  which  are  defective  either  in  space  or  iu 
ventilation  and  lighting,  or  in  repair,  or  in  all  these  respects  combined. 
New  In  the  village  of  Blarney  new  vested  schools — Blarney  Colthurst — 

schools.  have  been  erected,  and  the  former  very  unsatisfactory  school  of  Blarney 
Old  has  been  thoroughly  repaired  and  divided  into  two  departments. 
At  BallincLmgan  the  former  wretched  buildings  have  been  replaced  by 
two  excellent  non- vested  schools.  In  this  case  the  manager,  linding  it 
impossible  to  obtain  a site  of  the  dimensions  which  would  justify  a grant 
of  public  funds,  with  couuueudable  public  spirit  orected  these  fine 
buildings  altogether  from  local  sources.  Such  examples  as  these— 
where  the  needs  of  the  locality  have  been  recognised  ana  amply  supplied 
— could  with  great  advantage  be  followed  in  not  a few  cases  where  the 
necessity  is  at  least  as  great,  but  unfortunately  in  these  cases  such 
pressure  us  I have  been  able  to  bring  to  bear  has  resulted  so  far  only 
in  vague  promises,  to  end  merely  in  continued  procrastination.  In  some 
cases  too,  where  the  manager  would  have  been  willing  to  build  now 
houses,  or  to  furnish  the  increased  accommodation  which  may  be  needed, 
his  good  intentions  have  been  frustrated  by  a lack  of  public  funds 
available  for  this  purpose. 

Exterior  One  very  remarkable  and  discouraging  feature  in  nearly  all  schools 
buildings,  i*  tlio  absence  of  taste  in  regard  to  the  keeping  of  the  school  premises 
and  grounds.  This  strikes  ono  the  move  forcibly  inasmuch  os,  recent 
legislation  having  in  many  cases  provided  the  labourer  with  a decent 
home  and  a plot  of  ground  of  his  own,  tliore  is  evidence  in  many 
instances  of 'the  growth  amongst  this  class  of  a taste  for  floriculture,  ill 
marked  contrast  to  tlio  squalor  and  dreary  monotony  of  tlieir  funner 
conditions  of  life.  One  would  have  thought  that  the  example  in  this 
direction  would  have  proceeded  from  the  school.  This,  at  least,  is  certain, 
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that  so  much  refinement  and  social  advance,  as  is  indicated  by  increased  Recorts  on 
neatness  and  tasteful  ness  in  the  peasant’s  home,  would  have  received  a bUmS?,,0* 
stronger  impetus  if  our  schools  had  exhibited,  as  one  would  naturally  — 
expect  them  to  do,  object  lessons  in  this  regard.  This  omission  or  n*ijfar* , 
negligence  has  its  origin  in  one  of  two  causes,  and  very  often  in  the  District  " 
combination  of  both,  namely  the  fact  that  many  of  the  teachers  reside 
at  n considerable  distance  from  the  scene  of  their  labours,  that  many  n ov" 
moreover  are  occupied  out  of  school  hours  in  other  duties  or  other 
employments  than  those  of  tlieir  profession.  Unfortunately  in  all  but 
a limited  and  select  few  there  is  an  apathy  as  regards  these  professional 
duties  in  any  matter  not  immediately  connected  with  the  school  working 
hours,  and  ft  marked  disposition  to  regard  iv  vapipyy  all  claims  on 
their  time  and  energies  which  are  not  strictly  defined  as  obligatory 
and  imposed  on  them  by  rule  and  statute. 

As  regards  the  interior,  all  schools — with  one  notable  exception — Interior, 
are  clean  and  tidy  once  a year,  viz.,  on  the  day  of  the  results  examina- 
tion. In  only  a few  is  this  neatness  and  tidiness  always  preserved.  In 
the  majority,  on  all  other  occasions  than  the  one  I have  mentioned,  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  untidiness  is  always  observable.  The  floor  is 
nirely,  if  ever,  scrubbed  ; the  teacher’s  desk,  table,  and  press  are  heaped 
untidily  with  books  and  papers : one  of  the  chief  functions  of  the  maps 
seems  to  be  to  hide  the  tablets,  which,  instead  of  being  neatly  arranged 
together  on  the  rails  at  the  top  of  the  room,  are  usually,  and  with 
ap|>arently  perverse  ingenuity,  scattered  at  irregular  intervals  through- 
out the  schoolroom. 

Many  schools  are  destitute  of  draft  circles,  and  where,  after  repeated  Draft 
urging,  the  teacher  has  been  induced  to  adopt  this  innovation,  they  clIcles 
appear  only  to  be  used  on  the  occasion  of  inspection  visits,  when  the 
huddled  knots  which  represent  classes  are  hurriedly  hustled,  in  somo 
semblance  of  order,  round  the  strange  lines,  as  if  in  deference  to  the 
peculiar  whim  of  the  inspector  who  exacts  such  ultra-refinements  of 
discipline,  or  as  if  the  proceedings  were  part  of  a reviow  taking  place  at 
stated  intervals  and  unconnected  with  the  ordinary  working  of  the 
school. 

Perhaps  this  is  the  most  appropriate  place  wherein  to  state  that,  as  Twclien. 
a class,  the  teachers  of  this  district  deserve  in  a very  large  measure 
unstinted  praise.  I would  wish  to  emphasize  that  this  statement  is 
neither  contradictory  of  what  I have  written  above,  nor  paradoxical 
in  relation  to  such  adverse  criticisms,  as  it  will  bo  my  duty  to  make 
further  on.  It  will  be  seen  that  I imply  that  such  praise  is  only  due 
within  certain  delined  limits.  I am  bouud  to  state  that  in  their 
schools  and  within  school  hours  the  great  majority  of  them  work  con- 
scientiously, energetically,  and  faithfully.  Tt  is  the  system  and  the 
eider  that  would  render  their  work  fur  lighter  to  themselves  ami  far 
more  efficient  in  its  results  which  are  so  often  lacking. 

There  is  yet  another  omission  more  universal  in  its  character,  and  Neglect  of 
more  detrimental  in  its  effects.  Stated  briefly  it  rests  on  the  fact  that,  p^p^*0" 
hy  a sort  of  tacit  convention,  the  teacher  seems  to  regard  his  duties 
and  the  claim  on  his  time  as  beginning  and  ending  with  the  lyeginniug 
anil  ending  of  the  school  day.  Hence  there  is  no  preparation  for 
work.  Now  do  one  can  teacli  anything  effectively,  no  matter  liow 
simple  be  the  subject,  or  how  thoroughly  conversant  lie  bo  therewith, 
without  adequate  preparation.  A teacher  at  his  examination  for  pro- 
motion, or  a monitor  recapitulating  the  rules  in  which  his  teacher 
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Report  oa  has  instructed  him,  will  formulate  dogmatically  and  correctly  all  tho 
Education?^  conditions  as  to  work  and  preparation  for  that  work  which  are  to  bo 
— ' expected  from  an  efficient  teacher ; but  the  thing  so  glibly  enunciated 
oftijfSiX.  in  theory  is  not  reduced  to  practice.  It  would  be  oasy  to  multiply 
District  " examples.  £ take  one  instance  out  of  many.  I have  seen  pages  on 
/Mspcc/or.  pagfts  0f  teacher’s  exercises  at  examinations  detailing  the  advantage 
aj>w.  au(j  tj,e  necessity  of  notes  on  lessons,  but  I do  not  think  1 ever  yet  | 
saw  notes  of  lessons  in  a teacher's  hands  in  actual  use  iu  a school.  Xu 
other  professional  examinations  the  professional  subjects,  in  which  tho  J 
candidate  Ls  tested,  besides  being  the  means  of  test,  form  the  material 
which  the  candidate  must  afterwards  utilize  in  practice  if  lie  is  to  be 
successful  in  the  profession  : with  our  teachers  the  science  of  educa- 
tion is  only  so  much  mental  lumber,  the  display  of  which  secures  classifi- 
cation or  promotion.  It  remains  a set  of  formulae  which  arc  very  rarely 
reduced  to  practice. 

General  Within  the  limits  of  the  school  day  then,  in  spite  of  crudeness  of 
to  efficiency  raefckod,  in  spite  sometimes  of  the  absence  of  all  method,  and  apart 
* from  the  almost  universal  neglect  of  adequate  preparation  for  their 
work,  the  teachers  of  this  district,  as  a body,  discharge  their  duties 
honestly  and  diligently.  The  number  of  absolutely  inefficient  teachers 
is  small ; the  number  of  those  whose  inefficiency  is  wilful  and  incurable 
is  very  small  indeed.  There  are,  I think,  but  four  schools  in  the 
district  in  which  it  is  my  deliberate  opinion  that  the  teacher's  in. 
efficiency  arises  from  laziness  as  distinguished  from  absolute  incapacity, 
and  one  of  these,  I am  happy  to  say,  is  shortly  to  be  accorded  a well- 
earned,  if  involuntary,  retirement  from  further  scholastic  labours.  Of 
the  second  class  of  incapable  teachers  there  are  unfortunately  some 
few.  With  such  coses  it  is  most  difficult  to  deal.  In  many  instances 
such  a teacher  has  never  been  efficient ; his  record,  year  after  year, 
is  one  of  censure  for  inefficient  work  and  admonition  to  improvement 
of  which  he  is  incapable.  The  local  manager,  however  energetic 
otherwise,  however  well  convinced  of  the  wrong  done  to  whole 
generations  of  youths  by  tho  continuance  of  such  a teacher,  how- 
ever well  aware  from  other  examples  under  his  ken  of  what  a 
really  efficient  teacher  can  and  ought  to  effect,  cannot  be  induced  to 
take  action  inlluenced  by  motives  of  compassion  or  by  fear  of  arousing 
local  feeling,  which  by  a strange  perverseness  can  always  be  enlisted 
on  the  side  of  a useless  teacher— involving  a serious  wrong  to  the 
children  committed  to  his  charge.  In  such  coses  of  proved  incompe- 
tency official  action  is  necessarily  much  hampered  when  the  whole 
influence  of  the  responsible  local  authority  is  exercised  in  the  interests 
of  one  individual  jus  against  those  of  many. 

How  to  To  urge  that  a school  exists  primarily  for  the  education  of  the 
deal  with  in-  children  attending  it,  and  not  as  a means  of  livelihood  for  the  teacher, 
e iciency,  nQ  nmtter  whether  he  does  the  work  for  which  he  is  paid  or  not, 
may  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  a truism,  but  the  doctrine  is  one  which 
unfoi tunately  is  of  no  weight  in  influencing  a manager  in  such  coses 
as  1 am  now  dealing  with.  The  only  remedy  would  be  an  inflexible 
rule  that,  after  the  lapse  of  a certain  definite  period — which  may  be  as 
liberally  extended  as  possible — when,  as  a result  of  successive  inspec- 
tions and  examinations,  and  when  full  allowance  is  made  for  every 
adverse  circumstance  that  may  reasonably  have  militated  against  his 
efl iciency,  it  can  be  shown  that  a teacher  is  incapable  of  improvement, 
incapable  in  a word  of  even  a tolerable  performance  of  the  duties  for 
which  lie  receives  payment,  his  compulsory  withdrawal  should  be 
automatically  effected. 
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The  teachers  of  the  district  are  classified  as  follows 
Principals. 


1 *■ 

I». 

n. 

ILL 

Totals. 

Males.  * • • 

6 

13 

26 

H 

69 

Females, 

8 

14 

20 

7 

49 

Assistants. 


I r'  l * 

1 ,L 

HI. 

Males,  . • * 

' * 0 1 2 

10 

15 

57 

Female*,  * 

• . 1 1 0 
1 1 

11 

11 

20 
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Mallow. 


Classifica- 

tion. 


Of  tills  total  of  1G1  teachers,  sixty-one  have  undergone  a course  of 
training. 

The  number  of  monitors  is  sixty-eight,  distributed  amongst  forty-one  Monitor*, 
schools.  The  position,  in  this  district  at  least,  does  not  appear  to  lie 
a highly  coveted  one,  as  other  employments  are  open  to  young  people 
leaving  school.  Consequently  it  is  often  difficult  to  obtain  the  most 
suitable  or  any  candidate,  and  frequently  the  boy  or  girl  one  would 
wish  to  select  declines  the  position.  Too  often  the  position  is  sought 
by  managers  for  candidates  on  eleemosynary  principles,  on  the  plea  of 
the  poverty  of  the  parents  of  the  candidate,  apart  altogether  from 
considerations  of  his  or  her  merits.  I have  of  course  rigidly  discoun- 
tenanced such  applications,  but  the  fact  that  the  api»ointment  is  largely 
regarded  as  existing  for  such  a purpose  is  instructive. 

As  regards  the  instruction  of  these  young  people  in  their  prescribed  lnstructi.ni 
course  the  general  result  is  satisfactory.  Most  teachers,  who  have  oi  tl,em- 
charge  of  monitors,  attend  carefully  to  this.  When  it  is  unsatisfactory 
the  remedy  is  simple,  and  lias  been  always  applied  ; hut,  as  regards  the 
object  for  which  the  appointments  are  primarily  made — the  training 
of  future  teachers — the  result  is  not  so  satisfactory.  Very  few  of  the 
monitors  at  the  completion  of  their  course  continue  in  the  teaching 
profes-siou.  The  over-supply  of  teachers  and  the  attraction  of  other 
employments  account  for  this.  In  respect  to  the  training  of  the 
monitors  in  practical  teaching  iu  the  schools  what  I have  alresidy  said 
as  to  the  crudeness  of  method  of  the  majority  of  teachers  will  explain 
why  I consider  that  such  training  is  not  satisfactorily  done.  In  theory 
and  for  examination  purposes  the  monitor  is  satisfactorily  prepared, 
but  he  does  not  see  this  theory  put  into  practice  in  actual  teaching,  and 
lie  cannot  lie  blamed  for  not  initiating  practical  methods  for  himself. 

In  most  cases  the  chief  function  of  tlie  monitor  in  his  first  years  scorns 
to  be  to  keep  the  j union  pupils  quiet.  A monitor  is  of  little  use  for 
actual  teaching  until  bus  final  years,  and  towards  the  end  of  his  course 
he  is  mainly  employed  during  school  hours  in  preparing  for  his  exami- 
nation. 

These  appointments  should,  I think,  be  most  carefully  restricted  to  Restriction 
excellent  schools.  I arn  even  of  opinion  that  some  such  system  as  re-  ^PPoiat' 
gards  appointment,  payment  and  length  of  service,  as  that  in  force  at 
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-Reports  on  present  for  pupil  teachers  in  Model  Schools,  would  offer  a better  prasnect 

of  securing  the  objects  now  aimed  at— the  supply  and  training  oi  1 
— future  teachers — while  it  would,  at  the  same  time,  save  what  I cannot 
itoi uflfX  but  in  nmn.Y  instances  in  the  present  system,  as  a waste  of 

District  ' public  money. 

Mallow  Besides  securing  these  advantages  such  an  arrangement  would  afford 
—K‘  a real  addition  to  the  teaching  power  of  large  schools,  for  at  present 
one  or  two  monitors  in  a school  of  from  sixty  to  seventy  pupils  do  not 
I think,  furnish  such  teaching  aid  ns,  in  theory,  they  are  expected  to  do 
With  any  reform  of  this  nature  I think  also  it  is  requisite  that  the 
nvevagfi  necessary  for  the  employment  of  an  assistant  teacher  should 
bo  reduced,  for,  oven  with  monitors,  I do  not  think  even  an  efficient 
teacher  can  succeed  in  teaching  all  classes  and  all  subjects  successfully 
in  a school  of  the  size  mentioned. 

Pupils.  In  1896  the  number  of  pupils  on  rolls  in  the  schools  in  the  district 
was  10,04.4,  and  the  number  examined  was  8,378.  In  1897  these  num- 
bers were — on  rolls,  10,329  ; examined,  7,933. 

Epidemics,  The  diminution  in  numbers  may  be  partially  accounted  For  hy 
8tc*  epidemics,  which  necessitated  the  closing  of  a considerable  number  of 

the  schools  at  unusual  periods  ; but  there  is  no  doubt  also  that  the 
population  here  is  diminishing,  as  a large  number  of  the  younger  mea 
and  women  emigrate  year  after  year. 

School  foes.  I do  not  think  that  the  abolition  of  school  fees  by  the  Act  of  1892  Lns  j 
at  all  produced  the  full  eflocts  which  were  expected.  In  this  opinion 
I find  myself  supported  hy  many  of  the  managers.  I hear  it  frequently 
stated  that  people  do  not  value  wlmt  they  receive  for  nothing. 

Compulsory  The  necessary  corollary  to  this  reform— compulsory  attendance — re- 
uttcudance.  majlis  lacking.  Complaints  of  irregular  attendance  are  very  frequent, 
and  are  fully  justified  by  the  facts.  In  this  district  there  is  only  one 
School  Attendance  Committee — in  the  town  of  Mallow.  This  com- 
mittee is  active,  and  has  effected  considerable  good,  hut  even  here  it 
doos  not  affect  the  rural  fringe  which  forms  a large  proportion  of  the 
school-going  population  r.f  town  schools. 

School  In  only  one  school — Ballygruddy — lms  a school  bank  been  established, 

hank.  existence  in  this  school  however  is  due,  I think,  to  the  fact  that, 

by  a local  endowment,  money  prizes  are  annually  awarded  to  the 
children  who  answer  best  in  each  class. 

Wnimth,  About  two-tliivds  of  the  schools  here  are  fairly  comfortable  and  well 
ventilation,  wftrmef|  Ventilation,  however,  during  the  school  day  docs  not  receive 
due  attention,  and  L have  very  frequently  to  complain  of  neglect  of 
this  important  matter.  The  Practical  Rule  on  this  subject  could  generally 
be  much  more  effectively  observed. 

PolitenoKs,  In  the  majority  of  the  schools,  atid  especially  in  girls’  schools  I Ibid 
didpline,  ^he  teachers  very  careful  to  train  the  pupils  inhabits  of  politeness, and 
at  examinations  an  honest  demeanour  is  the  almost  invariable  rule.  I 
have  already  referred  above  to  discipline,  aud  from  wliat  I have  said 
it  will  he  understood  that  I do  not  find  it  so  satisfactory.  Class  move- 
ments, marching,  &c.,  are  not  generally  practised,  and  certainly  in  very 
few  schools  are  the  eliildren  trained  to  obey  simple  orders  with 
precision  and  readiness. 

Time- table.  A very  grave  and  almost  universal  fault,  and  one  which  largely  ex- 
plains the  clumsy  methods  of  working  to  which  I have  alluded,  is  the 
neglect  of  the  time  table.  This  is  rarely  drawn  up  with  care,  and  with 
due  regard  to  the  needs  of  the  particular  school.  The  teacher  would 
almost  seem  to  aim  at  complication  of  details  rather  than  at  simplicity. 
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Some  time-tables,  for  this  reason,  arc  impossible  of  observance  ,*  bur.  Reports  on 
emphatically- — whether  simple  or  complicated — at  my  incidental  visits  E«iacaf[on'1 
I do  not  find  them  properly  observed.  — 

The  school  accounts  arc  kept  with  the  greatest  can*,  accuracy,  and  neat- 
ness.  This  is  their  almost  universal  character  throughout  the.  district,  ” 

As  regards  the  instruction  given  in  the  subject*  of  the  programme 

in  reading,  generally  speaking,  excellence  is  rarely  attained.  Jiv  * » vr’ 

excellence  T mean  intelligent  reading,  with  due  attention  to  pauses,  and  School 
with  that  expression  and  modulation  which  indicate  that  the  tinder  is 
fully  alive  to  and  master  of  the  meaning  of  the  passage  read.  Local  Rta  liu-. 
peculiarities  of  pronunciation — the  broad  Doric  of  the  south — must 
of  course  bo  always  expected,  and  it  would  bo  ultra-refinement  to  look 
for  the  elimination  of  such  characteristics. 

Then*  are  I think  two  causes  why  excellent  reading,  such  as  1 have  l<\-w 
defined,  is  not  found.  In  the  fii-st  place  very  few  of  Ihe  teachers  them- 
M<lveK  read  in  a pleasing  intelligent  stylo.  Perhaps  this  is  explained  ,va<  ’ 
l»v  tin*  fact  that,  until  the  introduction  of  the  now  programme  of 
examination  for  classification  and  promotion,  this  subject  was  not  taken 
into  account  ms  it  now  is  ; and  again  the  subject  of  Lesson  Hooks — now 
happily  replaced  by  English  Literature — required  of  them  u jumble  of 
ill-digested,  unassimilated,  uu connected  facts  which  perforce  made  claim 
mi  their  memory  rather  than  on  their  intelligence. 

In  the  second  place  it  was  quite  possible  in  the  past  fora  pupil  to  Kx|i!ain- 
pass  and  earn  tees  for  bis  teacher  in  reading  by  mere  verbal  accuracy.  ^ . 

In  the  greater  number  of  schools  this  verbal  accuracy  is  secured,  mid  L 
feel  ijuite  conviueed  that  in  the  near  future,  considerable  improvciin-iit 
"ill  manifest  itself  in  this  subject,  inasmuch  as  the  recent  modification  < 
in  the  programme  for  pupils  which  have  insisted  on  u knowledge  of  the 
m< -.tiling  of  the  words  and  phrases  ill  the  jmssiigo  read,  as  an  essential 
element,  is  even  already  producing  fruit.  The  absence  of  such  a 
provision  I have  always  considered  as  the  greatest  detect  in  our  system  : 
i«»r,  as  long  as  the  condition  of  our  schools  and  the  etKvieiiey  of 
‘*ur  teachers  air  testrnl  by  the  results  of  an  examination,  all 
experience  fellows  that  tlm  great  mass  of  the  teachers  will  not  do 
more  than  train  their  pupils  in  tho  curriculum  which  I In*  examiner 
is  L anal  by  rule  to  observe.  Hence  reading  at  the  heM  w.is 
hut  a faithful  enunciation  of  tho  wonls  of  the  text,  and  with  dreary 
iteration  report  after  report  recorded,  even  in  the  best  >ehools.  that 
nulling  was  accurate,  but  tlmt  explanation  was  neglected.  For  all 
practical  ptti[x..sesI  us  far  as  the  school  teaching  was  concerned,  the  text 
bonk  used  might  as  well  lmvc  been  in  a foreign  language.  This  may 
sound  extravagant,  and  T may  be  confronted  with  the  statement  time 
Irish  men  ami  women,  who  have  been  trained  in  our  primary  schools, 
can  read  and  understand  what  they  read.  That,  of  course,  has  to  be 
granted,  but  experience  and  increase  of  reasoning  powers,  with  the 
increase  of  years,  were  the  teachers  ami  not  the  ~cliool  training. 

I hi*  result  could  have  been,  and  ought  to  ha\e  been,  attained 
during  the  school  life.  To  leave  the  true  end  of  the  teaching 
to  1m*  attained  at  Imp-hazard  was  a waste  of  time  and  of  that- 
intelligence  which  ought  to  have  been  cultivated  in  the  seluml- 
going  years.  Anyone  who  has  heard,  ill  a secondary  school,  boys  - 
who  jKisvessed  a moderate  knowledge  of  quantity  Ml  Undent  to  gtutnl 
iliem  Ti*oiu  the  grosser  errors,  and  who  were  acquainted  with  tin* 

'alue  of  tlm  full  slop — reading  the  Latin  prose  of  nil  author  with  whoso 
meaning  they  wore  inqvrfeotly  nc<  plain  ted,  can  form  a very  fair  idea  of 
tlie  general  style  of  tho  reading  in  most  of  our  primary  school.-:.  No 
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one  but  one  who  has  daily  experience  of  the  absurd  and  wild  shots  at 
meanings,  made  even  by  intelligent  pupils— and  the  wildness  and 
absurdity  are  most  intensified  when  the  pupil  possesses  marked  natural 
intelligence,  for  the  dull  child  declines  to  answer  at  all— could  credit  the 
extent  to  which  the  mere  mechanical  teaching  of  reading  was  followed. 

As  I have  said  improvement  will  now  necessarily  l>e  shown.  In 
some  instances  already,  notwithstanding  the  short  time  in  which  the 
new  programme  has  been  in  force,  I have  been  quite  astonished  at  the 
change  which  has  been  effected.  Many  teachers  still  of  course  require 
urging  to  force  them  to  abandon  the  old  groove.  For  some  time 
progress  will  be  slow,  for  a child,  now  in  the  higher  classes,  whoso 
education  in  this  regard  has  been  neglected  all  through  his  school  life, 
cannot  be  expected  in  one  year  to  develop  an  intelligence  which  should 
have  been  cultivated  for  seven  or  eight  years. 

It  is  perhaps  not  surprising  that  the  proper  method  of  achieving  the 
end  of  the  now  regulation — nay  even  the  very  meaning  and  spirit  of 
this  regulation — should  in  many  cases  be  misunderstood.  I find  many 
teachers  who  are  still  convinced  that  the  meanings  attached  to  words 
standing  at  the  head  of  the  lessons,  if  committed  to  memory  by  the 
pupils,  satisfy  all  requirements  as  to  the  teaching  of  explanation. 
Others  again  get  their  pupils  to  underline  all  difficult  words  aud  to  write 
the  meanings  in  the  margin — a useful  practice  perhaps  if  the  meaning 
bo  understood  ; but  where,  as  ia  too  often  the  case,  it  is  a mere 
meuemonicul  symbol  for  the  word  in  the  text,  about  as  useful  and 
practical  its  loading  an  athlete  with  additional  weight  to  qualify  him 
the  better  for  winning  a race. 

Of  ono  development  of  this  irrational  practice  I can  scarcely  speak 
in  too  strong  terms  of  condemnation.  Nob  I presume,  as  helps  to  the 
pupil,  but  as  aids  to  relieve  certain  teachers  from  the  necessity  of 
teaching,  there  have  been  published  certain  lists  with  stereotyped 
meanings  of  all  the  difficult,  i.e.  polysyllabic,  words,  in  tho  lesson  books,  I 
have  found  some  teachers  inane  enough  to  put  these  mischievous  produc- 
tions into  tho  hands  of  their  pupils,  and  to  set  tho  unhappy  little,  creatures 
to  burden  their  memories  with  this  string  of  additional  useless  matter, 
which,  be  it  remembered, in  this  crude  form  is  to  represent  the  teaching  (f) 
of  explanation  without  any  further  effort  on  the  teacher’s  part. 
Happily  such  cases  are  rare,  and  I refer  to  them  bore  in  the  hope  of 
arresting  the  growth  of  what  I regard  as  a worse  than  useless  feature. 
1 1 would  he  better  for  the  children  that  tho  old  style  of  mere  mechanical 
reading  should  continue  than  that  this  practice  should  gain  ground,  for 
this  is  veritably  to  consecrate  the  pupils  to  the  culte  of  dulness  to  hold 
tlmt— 

“ Index-learning  turns  no  student  pale 
Yet  holds  the  eel  of  science  by  the  tail.” 


Object  However  at  tho  risk  of  repetition  I may  here  state  agaiu  that  improve- 

meat  is  slowly  manifesting  itself,  and  if  object  lessons  to  tho  junior 
pupils  were  systematically  aiul  effectively  given,  by  an  early  develop* 
meat  of  the  pupil’s  intelligence  and  an  enlargement  of  the  scope  of  his 
ideas,  they  would  tend  in  a degree,  now  scarcely  appreciated,  to  lighten 
! m teacher  s labours  in  tho  senior  classes.  Unhappily  so  far  such  object 
lessons  are  not  effective.  The  general,  iu  fact  almost  the  only  method 
employ cU  is  instruction  from  a large  coloured  chart  representing 
imieiy.it  animals,  and  usually  the  so-called  object-lesson  consists  merely 
in  the  pupils  pointing  out  the  animal  named.  Particulars  of  its  form, 
ot  Us  uses  and  Uubits,  are  rarely  given.  If  the  child  is  wrong  the  first 
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time  in  indicating  the  picture  of  the  animal  named  lie  is  allowed  a Reports  on 
second  or  a third  guess.  There  arc  only  a limited  number  of  schools  p(^^it00nof 
so  far  in  which  tliis  exercise  is  intelligently  carried  out,  and  where  its  " — 
complement — the  teaching  of  the  child  from  tho  very  moment,  when 
hois  able  to  form  words  from  letters,  that  these  words  represent  things  DiJrict"  " 
— receives  proper  treatment,  but  it  is  from  seeing  the  cheering  effects  I'^*KVtor- 
from  such  teaching,  where  it  exists,  that  I am  led  to  hope  for  general  Ma*low' 
improvement. 

Penmanship,  like  reading,  is  scarcely  ever  excellent.  In  most  cases  Writing, 
the  pupils  are  left-  teach  themselves.  That  is  for  a certain  period  each 
day  they  are  set  down  to  copy  a certain  number  of  lines  from  a head- 
line. Of  teaching  proper  there  is  scarcely  any.  It  docs  not  seem 
important  that  the  pupils,  when  writing,  should  sit  properly ; they  may 
clutch  their  pens  in  any  manner  that  is  most  convenient.  Occa- 
sionally a monitor  may  be  detailed  to  walk  through  the  desks  at 
the  writing  lesson,  but  supervision,  instruction,  and  illustration  on 
the  teacher’s  part  is  not  even  attempted.  By  a constant  routine  of 
flail}'  lessons,  as  thus  described,  a certain  passable  style  of  penmanship 
is  produced.  Of  excellence  there  is  scarcely  any. 

Composition  in  our  schools  is  represented  by  letter-writing.  In  this  Letter- 
branch,  as  might  be  expected  from  what  I have  already  s tid  ns  to  the  de-  writing, 
fcetivo  touching  of  explanation  and  penmanship,  there  is  still  very  wide 
room  for  an  improvement,  which  is  perfectly  possible  of  attainment. 

In  a sense  perhaps  the  restriction,  at  least  in  the  highest  class,  to 
the  letter-form,  as  a test,  is  unfortunate,  as  it  calls  for  teaching  only 
within  certain  narrow  limits.  At  present  the  letter-form,  ns  regards 
date,  commencement,  and  conclusion,  is  fairly  well  observed.  Too 
frequently  however  the  addressee  is  cumbered  with  a plethora  of 
courteous,  if  reduudant,  titles,  denoting  a high  grade  of  politeness, 
plentifully  tempered  with  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  writer — tho 
Kov.  Father  Murphy,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  John  M'Carthy,  Esq.,  being 
strongly  represented  in  the  letters  of  all  schools.  The  matter,  when 
it  runs  Intyond  a sentence  or  two,  is  involved,  compensation  for  the. 
absence  of  capitals  at  what  ought  to  he  the  commencement  of  sentences 
or  in  proper  names  being  made  by  the  introduction  of  these  mysterious 
symbols  at  irregular  intervals,  while  illusive  full  stops,  when  used  at 
all,  ui’O  inserted  au  beau  milieu  of  a phrase.  Too  often  the  letters  of 
a whole  school,  no  matter  how  different  the  subjects  uiav  be,  bear  a 
strong  family  likeness.  Whether  ordering  a stone  of  sugar  from  a 
grocer,  or  applying  for  a situation,  the  pupil  will  commence,  say,  by 
referring  to  a kind  and  welcome  letter  received  this  morning,  and 
conclude  with  a promise  to  write  again  soon.  Many  teachers  an*  short- 
sighted etiough  to  dictate  the  letter  exercises  for  a whole  school  day 
after  day  in  set  form,  thus  discouraging,  nay  actually  killing,  all  chance  of 
original  composition.  Errors  of  spelling  and  of  grammar  in  the  letters 
—and  these  in  the  case  of  pupils  who  can  parse  and  write  dictation 
exercises  correctly — are  very  universal,  while  no  stronger  proof  of  the 
absence  of  the  intelligent  teaching  of  reading  which  1 have  discussed 
above  could  be  afforded  than  by  the  perusal  of  such  letters  when*  senior 
pupils  are  directed  to  write  in  letter  form  some  account  of  tho  great 
men  of  whom  sketches  are  to  he  found  in  the  lesson  books. 

H a pupil  can  be  got  to  write  anything  at  all  in  such  a case  he  almost 
invariably  dovetails  together  the  incidents  in  the  lives  of  two  nr  three 
individuals,  so  that  by  this  time  my  sense  of  humour  is  quite  dulled 
when  I llud  Alfred  tho  Great  inventing  the  steam-engine,  or  Dr. 

Johnson’s  discovery  of  America  varied  by  his  occupation  with  the 
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French  Revolution.  Or  there  is  yet  another  form  frequently  found, 
and  more  deplorably  still  illustrating  mere  memory  teaching.  For  this 
the  receipt  is  as  follows  : — Take  the  six  first  lines  of  the  life  of  any 
man  recorded  in  the  lesson  books,  leave  out  the  punctuation  and  most 
of  the  linking  words  which  carry  on  the  sense,  prefix  thereto  “ Dear 
Sir,”  and  conclude  in  the  middle  of  a sentence  with  “ Your  obedient 
servant,”  and  then  ask  the  sixth  class  iu  three  National  schools  to  give 
some  account  of  the  great  man  in  question,  and  in  at  least  one  of  the 
three  you  will  have  already  prepared  an  exact  model  of  the  stuff 
tlmt  will  be  produced. 

The  causes  of  this  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs  T have  already 
indicated.  They  arc  neglect  of  explanation  of  what  the  pupil  reads, 
and  with  the  promised  improvement  in  this  direction  T have  no 
doubt  that  many  of  the  defects  I allude  to  will  disappear ; then,  the 
neglect  of  careful  judicious  selection  of  subjects,  calculated  to  draw 
on  the  pupil  to  express  his  own  thoughts  iu  simple  language ; more- 
over the  adoption  of  the  labour-saving  useless  plan  of  transcribed  letter 
exercises,  and  finally  the  neglect  on  the  teacher’s  part  of  careful  correction 
of  misspelled  words,  grammatical  mistakes  whether  in  writing  or 
speaking,  and  gross  eiTors  in  punctuation. 

The  full  measure  of  improvements  that  is  to  be  expected  will  not 
however  come  —and  T cannot  say  it  too  often — till  teachers  Irani  that 
much  is  to  be  done  for  the  school  and  for  their  pupils  out  of  school  hours 
— a doctrine  which  unfortunately  is  so  far  a heresy  to  the  vast  majority. 

Arithmetic,  in  most  schools,  is  very  successfully  taught,  at  least 
judging  by  the  marking  at  results  examinations.  That  is,  the  require- 
ments, and  the  paper  test  applied  in  the  higher  classes,  in  conformity 
with  these  requirements,  are  satisfied.  But  is  this  written  test  itself 
a satisfactory  one  l T am  strongly  iuclined  to  answer  the  question  in 
the  negative,  and  to  hold  that  the  test  in  the  senior  classes  should 
be,  at  least  in  part,  an  oral  one.  Thonoglcctof  blackboard  instruction 
in  the  teaching,  the  fact' that,  senior  pupils,  who  can  juggle  success- 
fully with  masses  of  figures  in  complex  rules  so  as  produce  at  the  end 
a correct  result  and  yet  display  absolute  blank  ignorance  of  the  principles 
which  the}*  have  followed,  the  hopeless  stare  or  uneasy  muttering  of 
those  same  pupils  when  called  on  to  perforin  simple  mental  calculations, 
are  all  to  my  mind  sufficient  proofs  that  the  teaching  of  this  branch, 
though  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  test  at  present 
applied,  is  not  of  the  most  effective  order. 

In  the  junior  classes  there  is  still  some  difficulty  in  securing 
expert  ness  in  addition  and  subtraction  tables.  In  these  classes  too, 
I think  it  is  rather  to  bo  deplored  that  the  test  is  altogether  confined 
u>  abstract  numbers.  Though  the  pupils  can  add  or  subtract  correctly, 
vet,  if  asked  such  a question  as  “ a man  who  had  70  sheep  sold  15, 
flow  many  were  left?”,  they  are  absolutely  unable  to  answer.  The 
second  class  child  who  1ms  previously  worked  correctly  a subtraction 
exercise  of  four  figures  will  be  quite  unable  to  grapple  with  this, 
iossibly  it  la-  does  anything  at  all  ho  will  add  the  two  figures.  Even 
a third  class  child  to  whom  this  problem  may  be  proposed'"  will  as  often 
as  not  proceed  to  divide  70  by  15.  J v 1 

I,  the  arithmetical  test  of  the  junior  as  well  as  of  the  senior  classes 
intidU'*mice  in  thp°  ^ -1*0  eXaminatiou  to  exact  the  maximum  ot 
not  1 
hoard  i 

lnghcv  classes,  were  incapable  at  their  firet^  entranco 


xi  ?;  t,l°  examination  to  exact  the  maximum  or 

ot  ’ I.*,  ,u‘  l,l'C#cnbed  programme,  and  the  requirements  ought 

card  it  mated  n * M U’r0,lu.ci])1('  minimum.  I have  frequently  of  late 
itrlior  da?**  .mt  •,0•v■s,  w 10  pwwsd  the  arithmetic  last  in  tin* 


business  of 
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performing  such  a simple  calculation  as  reducing  a bill  of  goods  by  imports  o« 
21  per  cent.  I should  have  expected  this  a priori.  Some  of  our  Edu^on,0* 
arithmetical  test  cards  contain  practical  tests  of  bills  of  parcels,  and  in  — 
marking  these  I almost  invariably  find  them  wrong,  because  the  pupils 
have  been  practised  in  the  more  abstruse  rules,  which  are  less  useful 
hut  which  pay  better  for  examination  purposes,  and  which,  though 

worked  correctly,  are  very  frequently  not  understood  as  regards  ‘ 

principles.  They  are  a sort  of  arithmetical  legerdemaiu,  and  will,  I 
fear,  continue  so  as  long  as  the  sole  test  now  applied — the  written  one  — 
directly  encourages  this  form  of  preparation. 

•Spelling,  both  oral  and  writing  from  dictation,  is  on  the  whole  Spelling, 
satisfactory.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  dictation  exercises  are  not 
in  refill  ly  corrected,  nor  are  the  misspelled  words  rewritten.  Trans- 
seription  alone  is  too  often  substituted  for  writing  from  dictation. 

If  a teacher’s  attention  is  directed  to  errors  uncorrccted  in  the  pupils' 
school  exercises,  his  almost  invariable  reply  is  that  ho  has  not  time  for 
such  corrections,  implying  that  his  other  duties  cluriug  the  school 
hours— which  are  his  only  working  hours— make  too  great  a demand 
ou  his  time. 

In  Grammar,  in  the  third  and  fourth  classes,  the  pupil*,  though  Grammar, 
able  to  distinguish  the  parts  of  speech,  are  not  always  able  to  apply  the 
definitions  of  these,  especially  us  regards  the  pronoun,  because  siiHicient 
cure  is  not  taken  to  explain  the  language  in  which  these  definitions  are 
couched  and  to  illustrate  their  bearing.  In  the  senior  classes  the 
purging  exercises  are  usually  satisfactorily  executed.  Hut  parsing 
alone  is  the  end  aimed  at,  for  that  alone  represents  a jhiss  mark. 
Orthography,  etymology,  and  syntax  may  be  represented  by  a few 
rules  glibly  enunciated,  blit  of  these  the  pupil  understands  nothing. 

Mast  children  will  say  “I  has”  and  “ I done”  in  speaking.  The  sumo 
children  may  lie  able  to  inflect  the  verb  " to  have”  in  the  present  tense, 
may  know  that  "have”  is  first  person  singular,  and  that  '‘done’’  is  a 
past,  participle,  but  they  cannot  apply  such  rules  to  the  correction  of 
their  errors  of  speech.  Now  parsing  may  or  may  not  be  a useful 
mental  exercise,  it  may  or  may  not  tend  to  the  teaching  of  correct 
«l*ech—  and  with  regard  to  both  these  points  I hold  views  which  may 
not  perhaps  be  considered  orthodox — but  at  least  there  are  other 
brunches  too  which  should  include  mental  training — though,  as  J have 
tried  to  show,  in  the  case  of  arithmetic  for  example,  this  training  is  uot 
properly  imparted— and  in  this  subject  of  grammar,  from  whatever 
cause,  correct  speech  is  not  always  found  associated  with  export  ness  in 
syntactical  parsing. 

I think  the  introduction  of  grammatical  analysis  in  the  higher 
classes  would  bo  extremely  useful,  and  I know  that  fur  more  could  lm 
done  than  is  now  done  by  the  teachers  in  securing  correct  speech  on  the 
part  of  their  pupils  by  watchfulness  and  attentive  correction  of  errors. 

If  the  end  of  Geography  or  map  teaching  be  the  almost  simultaneous  Geography, 
descent  of  a pointer  in  a child's  hand  on  the  printed  name  of  a place 
"hen  that  name  is  uttered  by  an  examiner,  then  I can  say  that  this 
branch  is  carefully  and  successfully  taught.  l)ut  very  few  children 
have  a knowledge  of  what  a nuip  really  represents,  the  instruction  is 
confined  to  pointiug,  and  the  globe,  even  if  it  be  found  in  the  school,  is 
uot  used  for  illustration  ; the  application  of  the  particular  to  the 
general,  of  local  features  in  reference  to  those  represented  on  the  map, 
is  not  availed  of.  I find  constantly  children  living  in  view  of  the 
Galtoe  mountains  who  profess  never  to  have  seen  a mountain,  or,  if 
t!,vy  *lavci  uot  to  know  that  it  has  a name ; children  who  daily  cross 
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one  of  the  numerous  confluents  of  the  Blackwater  who  assert  that  they 
never  saw  the  tributary  of  a river,  and  who,  if  the  tributary  be  located 
for  them,  cannot  tell  its  name.  The  points  of  the  compass  indicated  by 
them  correctly  on  the  map  have  no  meaning  off  it,  and  this  though 
they  are  explained  in  our  Second  Book,  and  even  though  one  hands  a 
third  or  fourth  class  child  the  passage  in  that  book  to  read.  The  top 
of  the  map  is  the  north,  so  is  tho  top  of  the  schoolroom,  i.e.  the  ceiling, 
then  logically  the  north  of  where  the  child  stands  is  overhead.  If  one 
poiuts  out  to  him  that  tho  north  wind  can  consequently  only  fasten  on 
liis  hat  more  firmly,  his  ready  native  wit  will  respond  with  a broad 
suiile,  and  the  teacher  will  probably  rejoice  that  the  exacting  inspector 
is  in  good  humour  to-day,  but  the  thin  jest  carries  no  further 
application.  Wisely,  I think,  was  the  map  of  the  county  proposed  as 
a substitute  for  that  of  Ireland  in  fourth  class,  but  this  map  is  never 
utilized.  In  a word,  in  this  subject  the  evils  of  rote-teaching  most 
strongly  manifest  themselves. 

The  text-book  in  Agriculture  is  taught  more  or  less  carefully  as  a 
memory  subject.  The  new  text-book  lias  scarcely  found  its  way  us 
yet  higher  than  Fourth  class.  In  language  and  form  it  is  an  improve- 
ment on  the  former  text-book,  but  it  is,  I think,  still  somewhat  too 
complicated  ancl  too  lengthy  for  the  use  of  children.  The  subject  as  at- 
present  taught  is  rather  hopeless,  as  it  is  a teaching  of  words  without 
the  aid  of  objects.  In  searching  for  a practical  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  suoh  teaching  I can  only  And  one,  namely,  that  the  boy 
who  is  taught  to  read  and  understand  the  subject  in  school,  can  under- 
stand such  directions  on  agricultural  subjects  as  he  ina}r  read  in  after  life. 

Tli ere  is  one  school  garden,  in  connection  with  Castlelyons  Male 
National  School,  in  the  district.  It  is  neatly  and  carefully  cultivated. 

Needlework  is,  on  the  whole,  fairly  well  taught  throughout  the 
district.  The  Board’s  regulation  as  to  tho  teaching  of  this  branch  for 
at  least  an  hour  a day  is  observed.  In  cases  where  the  subject  is 
indifferent  this  result  is  due  to  want  of  natural  aptitude  on  the  part 
of  the  schoolmistress,  or  to  the  fact  that  the  pupils  arc  allowed  to 
practise  during  the  hour’s  lesson  without  instruction. 

The  Alternative  Scheme  for  sixth  class  girls  Inis  not  been  a very 
great  success,  and  it  is  gradually  disappearing.  The  industrial 
instruction  is  not  of  a high  order,  and  the  literary  instruction 
accompanying  it  is  of  a very  limited  character. 

Vocal  Music,  chiefly  on  the  Sol-fa  system,  is  taught  in  twenty -five 
schools  with  fair  results.  Drawing  is  taken  up  in  twenty-eight  schools, 
but  in  this  branch  success  is  not  very  marked.  Kindergarten  is  taught 
in  five  Convent  schools. 

Extra  subjects  are  limited  to  a very  few  schools.  This,  I think,  is 
wise,  for  their  absence  affords  a hotter  chance  of  sound  instruction  ui 
what  is  already  a very  extensive  course,  and  where  they  ore  taken  up 
there  is  nearly  always  a tendency  to  neglect  some  important  branch  of 
tho  ordinary  programme  for  the  sake  of  the  higher  fees  which  these 
extra  subjects  carry. 

The  present  system  of  results  examination — whereby  it  is  essential 
to  examine  every  child  presented  individually  and  exhaustively  in  every 
separate  subject  of  the  code — has  at  least  one  marked  defect,  which  is, 
that  it  encroaches  too  largely  on  the  time  available  for  visits  of  inspec- 
tion, ns  distinguished  from  those  for  mere  examination  purposes. 
Practically , when  tho  time  spent  at  such  examinations,  as  well  as  that 

fn*r  SS\1''  <*'r  ( ' < ll^0S>  deducted,  the  margin  left  for  actuul 

inspections  is  extremely  small,  I would  be  far  from  advocating  the 
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abolition  of  an  examination  test,  but  I om  not  satisfied  that  it  is  the 
most  ellieicnt  means  of  estimating  the  value  of  a teacher’s  work,  or  that  k-TuSSSiiI* 
it  is  absolutely  essential  in  its  present  exhaustive  entirety.  In  the  — 
.senior  classes,  at  least  in  certain  of  the  essential  subjects,  its  retention  jjf.j., 
would  bo  most  necessary ; but  in  the  junior  classes  the  end  in  view  ff*™for 
would,  T think,  be  equally  well  achieved  by  a class  examination,  or  by  Malj0Wi 
•in  individual  examination  of  a selected  portion  of  a class.  Anyone  — 
who  has  experience  of  examining  schools  knows  that  after  the  examina- 
tion of  a few  pupils  the  examiner  has  acquired  an  absolute  knowledge 
of  the  kind  of  work  which  lu\s  been  clone  by  the  teacher  for  the  class 
under  examination. 

The  ideal  system  to  my  mind  is  one  of  inspection  and  examination 
combined.  If  the  former  is  thorough  unci  perfect  the  system  of  exami- 
nation need  not  be  so  exhaustive  as  it  is  at  present,  for  tiie  knowledge 
gained  at  inspections,  if  these  are  sufficiently  frequent,  is  the  knowledge 
of  what  the  teacher  is  doing,  of  what  his  work  is  worth.  It  may  be 
said  that  this  is  the  object  of  the  present  individual  examination 
system,  but  in  regard  to  this  again  the  experienced  examiner  knows 
that  a teacher  of  ability,  who  works  only  spasmodically,  or  who 
practises  the  high-pressure  “ cram  ” system  at  tlio  close,  can  secure  n 
marking  paper  tilled  with  murks  very  slightly,  if  at  all,  differing  from 
that  of  un  equally  able  but  conscientious  teacher  in  a school  of  similar 
dze.  I do  not  say  that  the.  pupils  of  the  one  are  intellectually  equipped 
by  their  teacher  as  are  those  of  the  other.  What  I do  say  is  that  the 
murks  may  be  alike  or  nearly  alike,  and  that  they  do  not  reveal  the 
difference  between  the  two  schools.  Even  though  there  Ixj  a difference 
I lie  teacher  feels  it  but  little  in  regard  to  the  payments  made  to  him. 

The  results  fees  arc  but  a small  portion  of  his  income.  "\\  hut  1 would 
wish  to  submit  is,  that  a graduation  of  payment  on  the  merit  ot  the 
work  shown  to  be  done  at  inspection  visits  would  give  an  impetus  to 
mure  skilful  teaching,  and  would  reward  the  deserving  teacher  more 
impartially  limn  Is  achieved  under  the  present  system.  ^ 

The  greater  number  of  the  managers  of  this  district  arc  energetic,  M.uiagcis. 
and  display  a genuine  interest  in  the  progress  and  condition  of  their 
schools.  There  are  unfortunately  some  who  display  very  little,  if  any, 
interest.  The  schools  of  the  last  named  limited  class  sutler,  as  might 
l*!  expected,  from  indifferent  teaching,  from  want  ot  repairs  and 
improvements  where  needed,  aud  from  lack  often  ot  necessary 
appliances.  To  the  great  inajorit}’  of  the  nutuugors  my  thanks  are  due 
lor  their  courtesy  and  friendly  eo-opomtion. 

in  conclusion,  I beg  to  suy  that  I am  well  aware  that  this  report  m 
r.ot  one  of  laudation.  I have  tided  to  speak  of  things  exactly  as  1 find 
'•hem.  I have  tried  “nothing  to  extern" ute  nor  set  down  aught  in 
malice.  ’ I give  credit  to  most  touchers  for  energy  in  their  schools,  to 
all—  almost  without  exception — for  truthfulness  and  accuracy  in  their 
bcIhmj)  accounts,  and  for  their  efforts  to  render  my  labours  in  the 
•xumi nation  of  their  schools  as  easy  as  possible.  Hut  I hold  that  tlu: 
results  achieved  could  he  far  more  effective  with  improved  methods— - 
known  to  the  teachers  but  not  practised — and  with  greater  interest  in 
'lie  work  of  preparation,  with  greater  interest,  in  a word,  in  the 
professional  side  of  their  work. 

I am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Louis  S.  Dalv. 

Tbf  Secretaries,  Education  OIUcc. 
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22nd  January,  189S. 

The  district. 

Gentlk&iej? — In  obedience  to  your  instructions,  I beg  to  submit  for 
A slight  tlic  consideration  of  the  Commissioners  tho  following  General  Report  oil 
tilo'immber  of  tbe  «ohools  in  the  Ki Harney  district, 

of  schools.  Since  I was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  this  district  in  February, 

1S92,  no  change  has  been  effected  as  regards  its  boundaries,  but  the 
number  of  schools  lias  increased  from  126  to  128,  inasmuch  as  ono 
mixed  school  was  divided  into  a male  aud  a female  school,  while  ill 
another  locality  an  entirely  new  school  was  built.  That  the  latter  was 
required  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  an  average  attendance  of  over 
forty  pupils  lias  been  maintained  since  the  school  was  established. 
Three  new  schools  are  to  be  built  at  an  early  date — one  to  superseilo  a 
very  unsuitable  building,  and  the  remaining  two  to  supply  the  wants 
of  localities  situated  at  considerable  distances  from  existing  schools. 
When  those  buildings  are  completed,  practically  the  whole  of  tho  dis- 
trict will  be  sufficiently  supplied  with  schoolhouses. 

Majority  of  The  great  majority  of  the  schools  arc  vested  in  the  Commissioner. 
smju  These  are  kept  in  proper  repair,  but  if  I leave  out  of  consideration  tho 
Corumis-  U011VQnt  schools,  those  vested  in  trustees  are  not  so  well  kept  as  might 
nionow.  reasonably  lye  expected.  This  defect  is,  I understand,  observable  in 
other  (list  rict.s,  and  it  involves  a considerable  waste  of  public  money. 
Uipairaof  Excellent  buildings  are  erected,  but  as  even  minor  repairs  am  ucg* 
30  008  ^ looted,  the  value  of  these  buildings  regarded  as  property  deteriorates 

in  a few  years  to  a very  serious  extent.  I consider  that  a simple 
remedy  would  be  found  by  tho  introduction  of  a rule,  reserving  a fixed 
pi-oportion  of  each  grant  to  be  invested,  the  interest  thus  accruing  tu 
bo  applied  to  the  repair  aud  preservation  of  tho  building.  Tho  initial 
expenditure  of  money  would  be  greater,  but  this  increase  would  be  mow 
than  compensated  for  by  tho  absence  of  the  very  serious  deterioration 
that  commences  in  the  schoolhouses  almost  as  soon  as  they  are  completed 
by  the  contractors. 

As  the  schools  vested  in  the  Commissioners  are  in  a great  majority  in 
the  district,  the  houses  are  generally  comfortable  buildings,  and  as  turf 
“ C,lfly  Pl‘ooiu'uble  at  a cheap  rate,  no  difficulty  is  experienced  in  keep- 
ing them  properly  warmed.  Sanitation  uud  ventilation  arc,  as  a rule, 
suitably  attended  to.  The  greater  number  of  the  schools  arc  well 
furnished,  but  in  several  cases  1 have  found  tho  supply  of  requisites 
tor  sale  to  the  children  unsatisfactory.  The  teachers  are  not  altogether 
to  name  for  this  defect.  Tho  parents  of  the  children  attending  are 
often  m poor  circumstances,  and  thus  they  can  scarcely  afford  to  buy 
the  necessary  books.  An  impression  prevails  also  in  many  quarters 
that  since  the  abolition  of  school  fees  no  charge  should  bo  made  for 
Mich  requisites.  The  result  is  that  teachers  at  their  own  expense  have 
often,  to  supply  text  books  to  the  children.  The  tendency,  therefore, 
nlsr-l'nf  UFP  T T as  l)0ssibl«  and  not  to  distribute  them  un- 

— : ,SOlUtC  n0C6S8itr-  noticed  in  a previous  report,  the 

h r illl'"l'Uod  b>’  the  rioL- members  of  the 

loss  must  L Wim^by  the’^hera111  Cuuse1uem:e  l®***^/  the  whole 
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1 am  glad  to  be  Jible  to  state  that  while  order  and  discipline  are  by  H*porUon 
no  means  perfect  throughout  the  district,  a gratifying  improvement  is  2dUe2i?n?f 
being  effected.  Such  mechanical  details  as  the  distribution  of  copy  books,  — 
writing  materials,  and  slates  arc  much  more  expeditiously  performed,  the  cr‘nSe& 
pupils  enter  and  leave  the  schoolrooms  in  an  orderly  manner,  and  j 
are  made  to  recognise  that  there  is  a time  for  work  jus  well  as  a limo  intjxetur. 
for  play.  Conversation  is  not  indulged  iu  when,  for  instance,  the  .sdiools— 
children  are  engaged  at  their  written  work,  which  they  attend  to  more  condition  as 
earnestly  and  more  successfully  than  was  formerly  the  case.  The  to  order  and 
conxoquenco  is  that  while  the  children  are  happy  and  cheerful  when  iu  d,5,c,f,lmo- 
school,  valuable  time  is  saved  and  better  work  is  done.  As  showing 
the  high  moral  standard  aimed  at  by  the  teachers,  there  Is  another 
point  to  which  I desire  to  direct,  marked  attention,  viz.,  in  the  last  two 
years  when  conducting  the  results  examinations  I rarely  suffered  any 
annoyance  from  attempts  on  the  children’s  part  to  prompt  or  copy  when 
engaged  at  their  writteu  exercises.  As  well  as  in  smaller  schools,  this 
satisfactory  feature  was  observable  in  those  largely  attended,  whore  the 
limited  desk  accommodation  would  have  rendered  such  procedure  com- 
paratively easy. 

In  several  respects  the  past  year  was  an  unfavourable  one  to  the  Clnnctcr 
teachers.  The  summer  was  wet,  and  the  attendance  of  pupils  irregular  ,,f  PB,t>'fiar 
in  consequence.  Again,  iu  the  latter  half  of  the  your  a severe  epidemic 
•»f  measles  was  prevalent  in  the  Island  of  Valentin  and  over  ji  consider- 
able portion  of  the  western  seaboard  of  the  district.  Not  only  were 
die  children  in  many  cases  incapacitated  by  illness  from  attending,  but 
those  who  were  in  good  health  remained  from  school,  as  they  were  afraid 
of  running  risks  from  infection.  For  sumo  weeks  - months  in  several 
cases — several  schools  were  closed,  and  in  others  the  attendance  foil 
far  lxtlow  the  normal  average. 

For  reasons  to  which  I lmvn  adverted  iu  my  previous  reports,  theattend-  Abolition 
mice  of  pupils  Ims  not  been  modified  to  an}’  considerable  extent  by  the 
addition  of  school  fees.  In  fact,  it  lias  been  stated  to  me  by  teachers  of  ex- 
perience aud  men  not  inclined  to  speak  disparagingly  of  those  with  whom 
they  have  to  deal,  that  if  anything,  the  attendance  has  been  rather  more 
irregular  since  the  abolition  of  the  fees.  Formerly,  when  the  parents 
were  obliged  to  pay  for  the  education  of  their  children,  they  valued 
it  move,  and  were  disposed  to  utilize  to  the  full  all  the  advantages  to 
!*•  derived  from  it.  Now  some  of  the  more  ignorant  look  askance  on 
what  is  to  In*,  had  for  nothing,  and  will  put  tliomselvus  to  no  incon- 
venience to  send  their  children  to  school.  For  my  own  part  J consider 
that  this  feeling  will  soon  pass  away,  and  that  as  education  advances, 
and  illiteracy  with  its  concoinitunt  ignorance  disappears,  all  will  grasp 
the  importance  of  seeing  their  children  properly  taught  and  fitted  to 
take  their  part  in  the  struggle  of  life. 

V ith  reference  to  the  question  of  bringing  all  pupils  under  a scutch-  Testing  the 
ing  test  of  proficiency,  my  opinion  is  the  same  as  expressed  in  my 
last  report,  that  is,  I would  divide  the  annual  inspection  into  two  pupils, 
parts.  One  examination  would  lx*  held  as  at  present,  that  is  to  say, 
formal  notice  should  be  given  to  the  teachers,  aud  all  the  pupils 
qualified  by  their  attendances  should  be  present.  For  the  most  part 
the  pupils  should  be  examined  individually,  although  payment  of  results 
should  be  made  according  to  the  answering,  considered  as  a whole, 
to  obviate  the  necessity  of  dej  iriving  teachers  of  fees  iu  cases  of 
excel  it  iunally  dull  pupils.  But  in  addition  to  this  examination  there 
should  bo  an  inspection  of  tlio  school  held  on  a day  not  notified 
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SaStato  6f  beforehand.  At  tliis  inspection  the  general  arrangements  of  the  school, 
Education.  *ke  teacher's  methods  of  instruction,  questions  of  order  and  discipline 
v>-  ~es  considered,  a report  should  bo  furnished  by  the  inspector, 

Crurnio,  ' nod  on  this  report  a portion  of  the  results  grant  should  depend.  Uiidci 

Duiiiot  ^he  Prescul  arrangements  too  little  attention  is  given  to  this  general 

JmiKctvr . aspect  of  the  teacher’s  work,  and  too  much  to  the  answering  of  the 

pupils  on  the  set  day.  At  the  same  time  the  formal  examination  is 
necessary  for  the  teacher’s  sake  us  well  us  for  the  children’s.  Tt  is  u 
stimulus  to  work,  and  teachers  arc  able  to  ensure  moro  earnest 
attention  from  the  pupils.  Some  over-pressure  may  perhaps  occur 
before  the  examination,  but  tills  ouly  in  an  ill-regulated  school.  It 
was  very  noticeable  in  the  best  schools  of  the  district  that  the  work  was 
Aunual  nearly  uniform  throughout  the  year,  but  even  in  such  schools  the 
Swwf  " teachers  were  glad  of  the  prospect  of  ail  exhaustive  examination,  as  it 
required,  enabled  both  themselves  and  their  pupils  to  throw  additional  life  and 
energy  into  their  duties.  No  matter  how  effective  a teacher  may  lie, 
there  is  a danger  of  his  efforts  not  being  properly  seconded  by  his  pupils 
when  no  tangiblo  incentive  is  offered  to  the  latter.  Interest  in  their 
daily  routine  is  invaluable,  and  indeed  absolutely  necessary,  but  some 
goal  in  addition  to  the  abstract  one  of  self-improvement  is 
required.  Human  nature  is  defective,  and  although  a boy  may  feel 
intense  interest  in  his  studies,  he  also  loves  a game  of  cricket  or  foot- 
ball, and  the  best  teacher  in  the  world  will  require  some  extraneous 
assistance  in  convincing  him  that  the  latter  should  not  engross  too  much 
of  his  time  and  energy.  For  every  reason,  therefore,  my  opinion  is  that 
the  formal  examination  is  necessary,  but  that  the  teacher’s  credit  and 
emoluments  should  not  depond  entirely  upon  it. 

Advantages  By  the  arrangements  advocated  above  the  necessity  of  specially 
of^pr°p°8ed  examining  ull  pupils  would  be  obviated.  The  instruction  of  pupils 
attending  irregularly  could  be  inquired  into  during  the  progress  of  the 
incidental  inspection.  From  my  own  experience  I should  say  that  cases 
where  pupils  not  eligible  for  attending  the  results  examinations  ar** 
neglected  by  the  teachers  are  extremely  rare,  and  so  very  exceptional 
that  thore  is  no  necessity  for  adopting  special  menus  to  check  the 
irregularity. 


The  special 
advance- 
ment of  the 
more 

intelligent 

pupils. 


Objection 
to  ro suits 
bystcin. 


With  regard  to  the  practicability  of  providing  means  for  facilitating 
the  special  advancement  of  the  more  intelligent  pupils,  I believe  that 
such  means  should  be  introduced  with  the  greatest  caution.  It  i* 
objected  to  the  National  system  that  a great  deal  of  valuable  time 
must  bo  devoted  to  backward  pupils,  but  is  this  an  evil  ‘l  If  it  is,  it  is 
less  serious  one  than  the  utter  neglect  such  children  suffer  from  iu  schools 
where  everything  depends  on  the  success  or  non-success  of  their  mom 
gifted  companions. 

One  objection,  indeed,  to  the  results  system  is  that  it  forces  ou 
oh  lid  ren  at  too  rapid  a rate,  thattho  ovor-pressurc  thus  produced  debars 
teachers  from  dwelling  on  aspects  of  education  important  in  them- 
selves, but  which  must  be  overlooked  if  the  requirements  of  the  Board’s 
programme  are  to  be  adhered  to  in  all  eases.  If  this  is  admitted  the 
in.1  my  to  the  ordinary  pupils  would  be  seriously  aggravated  if  special 
provision  were  made  for  the  highly  intelligent.  As  matter  stand  at 
i ftttCl‘  ?v?  su,Une,ltly  provided  for.  They  are  generally 
iftL,U  k<!  T 01  tl,e“^lves  “ml  force  tlu™selves  to  the  front.  » 
“ V*  f th.0  I,,jy  “f  loss  than  average  ability  that  requires 

°^a"C#  ^ “W*  or  interested  in 
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‘With  reference  to  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils  of  the  district  in  fclio  Reports  on 
ilillbrent  subjects  of  the  programme,  the  reccuL  regulations  issued  with 
regard  to  reading  hare  been  attended  with  a beneficial  effect.  Under  — • 

these  regulations  the  children  must  read  with  intelligence,  and  be  able  cnmicf' 
to  explain  tho  meaning  of  the  words  and  phrases  occurring  in  their 
lessons.  As  the  pass  mark  is  partly  determined  by  these  consideru-  TiiMjuvtor. 
lions,  a very  marked  improvement  has  been  effected  in  a compara-  gon“j 
lively  short  time.  So  great  is  the  improvement  that  it  is  to  he  hoped  proticieucy. 
that  in  the  near  future  reading  may  not  be  as  it  lias  been  in  the  past, 
the  most  unskilfully  taught  of  all  the  subjects  of  the  programme.  To  Reading, 
accentuate  the  good  work,  it  would  be  well  if  the  acquirement  of  a 
pleasing  style  of  rending  wore  made  more  a point  of  when  teachers  arc 
attending  the  training  colleges.  It  is  a commonplace  in  books  on 
methods  that  reading  is  learnt  by  imitation.  It  does  not  therefore  require 
the  exercise  of  any  deep  reasoning  powers  to  perceive  that  if  tho  model 
is  nut  good  the  imitation  must  be  defective  also.  It  is  just  in  thin 
respect  that  a great  many  of  tho  teachers  are  handicapped  at  present. 

They  never  had  an  opportunity  of  becoming  good  readers  themselves. 

As  I reported  before,  their  own  style  is  bad,  so  that  with  the  must 
earnest  desire  to  encourage  proficiency  iu  this  branch  the}1  fail  to  do  so 
to  a satisfactory  extent. 

One  method  of  promoting  refinement  amongst  tho  children  I li.-ivu  Recitation 
endeavoured  to  encourage,  viz.,  the  recitation  of  poetry  in  a careful  of  P°etTT- 
and  tasteful  manner.  I at  first  found  that  in  this  respect  pleasing 
results  were  not  aimed  at  by  the  majority  of  the  teachers. 

Improvement  lias  been  effected  in  writing  within  the  last  two  years.  Writing. 

1 noticed  formerly  that  many  teachers,  including  several  highly  efficient 
in  other  respects,  were  quite  satisfied  when  they  supplied  the  children 
with  copy-books,  pens,  and  ink,  and  set  them  to  write.  They  did  not 
grasp  the  idea  that  writing  requires  to  be  taught , and  that  there  is 
scarcely  any  subject  in  which  careful  supervision  is  so  requisite.  The 
result  was  that,  although  the  great  majority  of  the  children  could  write 
sufficiently  well  to  obtain  a mere  pass  in  the  branch,  excellence  in 
penmanship  was  quite  exceptional.  A great  deal  still  requires  to  be 
and  I believe  will  be  done,  to  secure  general  excellence,  but  I am 
convinced  that  the  teachers,  as  a rule,  have  recognised  the  necessity  of  a 
mure  careful  supervision  of  the  pupils  when  they  are  actually  writing. 

Arithmetic,  as  a rule,  is  well  taught  throughout  the  district.  1 Arithmetic, 
occasionally  observed  a tendency  to  use  test  cards  to  too  great  au 
extent,  but  on  the  w hole  intelligent  principles  prevail.  The  blackboard 
lh  brought  into  requisition,  and  an  effort  made  to  see  that  tho  pupils 
really  understand  the  groundwork  of  the  operations,  and  that  they 
perceive  that  to  set  about  the  working  of  a question  in  a rational 
m ;umer  is  bettor  than  tho  mere  solving  of  it,  when  the  underlying 
principles  are  involved  in  obscurity. 

In  a considerable  number  of  schools  drawing  is  taught  with  Ihnwiug. 
varying  success.  Some  time  ago  1 directed  the  attention  of  the 
teachers  to  the  desirability  of  using  charts,  or  of  Ui awing  patterns  on 
the  blackboard  for  the  pupils  to  imitate.  A better  training  for  the 
'•ye  and  judgment  has  resulted,  and  the  pupils  are  less  tempted  to  use 
tiiechauieal  aids  than  when  they  merely  copied  on  the  same  scale  tho 
patterns  before  them  in  their  copy-books. 
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Reports  on  There  are  now  197  classed  toachers  employed  in  this  district.  Their 
Education?1  classification  is  as  follows 


Mr.  11.  IV. 
E HO  hes, 
Jfj, 
District 
Inspector. 

— 

First. 

Second. 

Third. 

Ban  try. 

In  1897,  . . . 

43 

87 

07 

In  1895, 

40 

88 

GO 

From  those  numbers  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a slight  improvement 
in  the  educational  status  of  the  teachers,  but  a much  greater  effort 
might  1)0  made  by  the  younger  members  of  the  staff  to  raise  their 
standing  in  this  way.  It  is  always  a sign  of  progress  when  teachers  arc 
striving  to  enter  the  higher  classes,  as  the  added  study  widens  their 
own  views  and  must  ultimately  re-act  on  the  schools  iu  their  charge. 
Promotion  The  very  desirable  revision  of  the  rules  by  which  higher  classification 
f«.r  highly  may  bo  gained  by  highly  efficient  school  keeping  came  into  operation 
it-rvice.  last  year.  I hoped  several  of  the  successful  teachers  in  this  district 
would  have  been  rewarded  in  this  way  for  long  and  excellent  service, 
hut  only  one  succeeded  in  reaching  the  very  high  standard  demanded  by 
the  Commissioners.  Of  course  the  standard  ought  to  be  a high  one  fur 
first  division  of  first  class,  but  if  so,  something  ought  to  be  done  to 
equalize  the  work  necessary  to  gain  this  class,  as  the  younger  men  find 
it  much  easier  to  read  the  course  and  gain  the  percentage  of  answering 
necessary,  than  the  oldor  men  to  gain  seven  years’  almost  faultless 
reports.  The  result  of  this  first  year’s  working  of  the  new  rule  has 
produced  a feeling  of  deep  discouragement  among  those  teachers  who 
confidently  hoped  to  gain  in  this  way  a step  in  their  classification. 

Work-  In  addition  to  Uio  classed  toachers  there  are  eighteen  work  mistresses, 

mistresses.  These  are  employed  in  mixed  schools  under  a master  in  wliich  the 
attendance  does  not  admit  the  appointment  of  a female  assistant.  These 
workmistresses  form  a useful  addition  to  the  staff,  and  their  ser- 
vices arc  very  highly  valued  in  the  remote  and  isolated  schools  in  which 
they  usually  work.  The  remuneration  they  receive  appears  to  mo  to  hr 
inadequate  to  the  time  they  are  employed  and  the  value  of  their  services. 

Monitors  There  arc  now  seventy-four  monitors  in  the  schools  of  the  district. 

They  are  as  a rule  carefully  and  conscientiously  taught  by  the  teachers 
under  whom  they  are  appointed,  as  is  evinced  by  their  answering  at 
their  annual  examination.  Three  of  the  monitors  of  the  Ferry  por- 
tion of  this  district  obtained  Reid  Prizes  ut  the  examination  of  lt>9h 
one  fifth  year  candidate  reaching  the  very  high  standard  of  91  per  emit., 
and  thereby  gaining  first  place  and  a prize  of  £25.  Is  is  a question 
whether  the  monitors  receive  as  careful  training  in  the  art  of  teaching 
us  they  might.  The  rlmnge  recently  made,  by  which  monitors  of  fifth 
year  who  are  examined  for  classification  havo  marks  assigned  for  shill 
in  teaching,  will  effect  a needed  reform  in  this  matter. 

Kmiiloy.  It  is  still  a difficult  question  how  to  find  employment  for  these 
Kx  M.l'ni-  ,no,lltinrH  "lien  their  five  years’  course  of  training  is  successfully  com- 
torl'  m'i*  ^ i'  ls  j number  is  far  in  excess  of  the  demand  for  them. 

1 hoy  have,  been,  however,  very  fortunate  in  this  district  during  the 
jmst  y ear,  eight  of  them  having  been  appointed  as  teachers  in  schools 
in  tlion*  own  parishes,  and  eight  or  tea  others  having  obtained  employ* 
,m*Mt  ,LS  touchers  either  in  this  country  or  in  England. 
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The  question  of  how,  first,  to  provide  that  every  child  in  the  school  Reports  on 
should  bo  examined,  and  not  merely  those  who  marie  100  attendances  location0' 
within  the  year;  and,  secondly,  that  the  more  intelligent  children  — 

should  not  he  compelled  to  keep  pace  with  the  slower  all  through 
their  school  life,  is  a very  difficult  one  in  existing  circumstances.  When 
n pupil  who  has  been  in  attendance  more  or  less  regularly  is  prevented  inspector. 
by  some  adverse  cause  from  making  the  required  number  of  days,  he  Baotry. 
cannot)  as  the  roles  stand  now,  be  examined,  but  must  be  retained  ExaJJJ^ 
for  another  year  in  that  class,  or  the  teacher  will  forfeit  the  result  tion  of  all 
fee  for  that  class.  This  means,  if  the  boy  is  at  all  intelligent,  a serious  pupils, 
waste  of  school  time,  for  he  may  know  the  programme  well  enough  to 
pass.  It  is,  besides,  a source  of  discouragement  to  him,  in  that  he 
cannot  he  examined  with  his  class-fellows.  The  only  remedy  seems 
to  he  to  abolish  payment  for  individual  passes,  to  examino  every  boy, 
and  to  pay  a merit  or  average  attendance  fee  for  the  class.  The  time 
limit  of  100  days  and  the  other  information  furnished  respecting  each 
pupil  at  present  might  be  retained  for  the  inspector's  information,  and 
a check  on  idle  or  incompetent  teachers.  One  who  really  knows 
his  work,  and  has  the  reputation  of  his  school  at  heart,  will  not  pre- 
sent a l>oy  in  a class  for  which  he  is  not  fitted,  as  a few  pupils  too 
highly  enrolled  would  inevitably  lower  the  standard  and  reduce  the 
tea. 


The  evil  of  promoting  clever  and  stupid  children  at  the  same  rate  Advnnce- 
froin  your  to  year,  and  by  so  doing  reducing  the  school  to  a dead  ,UCttt  01  tllt‘ 
levol  ui  mediocrity,  could  lje  met  by  the  same  remedy  of  a merit  fee.  intelligent 
I>*.ive  the  option  of  promotion  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher.  If  lie  is  pupils, 
worth  anything  he  will  use  his  power  judiciously,  especially  if  ho  does 
Mot  forfeit  fees  by  so  doing,  as  he  must  under  the  present  system.  He 
"light  to  know  the  lmys  who  in  the  junior  classes  can  do  the  work 
of  two  years  in  one  quite  easily,  and  ho  knows  only  too  well  those 
who  require  two  years  to  learn  thoroughly  the  programme  prescribed 
tin*  the  class,  and  he  will  envoi  his  pupils  accordingly.  A great  in- 
justice to  clever  children  in  retarding  their  progress  through  tlu* 
win  ml,  a still  greater  injury  to  the  slow  children  by  cramming  them 
with  undigested  facts  so  that  they  may  pass  the  results  examination, 
ami  sin  endless  source  of  worry  to  the  teacher,  will  be  got  rid  of  by 
thus  piying  a merit  or  average  attendance  fee.  A limit,  should  also 
b*  set  to  the  number  of  times  a child  may  be  presented  in  the  infant 
'■iuss,  so  that  the  years  often  wasted  in  reading  and  re-remling  the 
«:iuio  short  lesson  may  be  spent  in  the  higher  classes,  where  the  teacher 
has  liberty  to  keep  the  children,  if  need  be,  for  two  years.  Third 
and  fourth  classes  are  often  difficult  stages  of  the  course  for  young 
‘•liildreii,  fourth  class  often  differentiating  the  more  intelligent  from 
die  slower  pupils. 

T am  sorry  to  say  the  proficiency  in  Reading  has  not  made  any  Reading. 
Muitoriul  progress  since  the  period  of  my  former  report.  There  is,  as  a 
•4'Uoral  rule,  verbal  accuracy  ancl  attention  to  pauses,  but  there  is  also 
tto  usual. sad  lack  of  spirit  and  intelligence.  In  only  few  .schools  docs 
railing  rise  n1x»vc  this  mechanical  standard.  The  rule  by  which  the 
Meaning  of  words  and  phrases  is  included  in  tin;  piss  murk  will  cer- 
! unb’  ‘hi  good  in  this  reaped,  but  should  in  the  near  future  be  widened 
m the  higher  classes,  no  as  to  include  a knowledge  of  the  subject  matter. 
l**wever,  teachers  must  now  give  some  time  and  attention  to  making 
i i ‘ir  pupils  understand  the  language  they  read,  and  oven  a small  amount 

' •■mpn-liension  must  soon  produce  an  appreciable  result  for  the  better 
*u  the  present  style  of  reading.  The  now  reading  books  have  not  yet 
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Reports  on  There  are  now  197  classed  teachers  employed  in  this  district.  Their 
EduSn!  classification  is  as  follows 


JLr.  J?.  IV. 
Hughes, 

V 'i 

District 

Inspector. 

— 

First. 

Second. 

Thiitf, 

Bnntry. 

In  1897,  . . . 1 

13 

87 

67 

In  1895, 

40 

88 

GO 

From  these  numbers  it  will  be  seen  that  tlicro  is  a slight  improvement 
in  the  educational  status  of  tho  teachers,  but  a much  greater  effort 
might  be  made  by  tho  younger  members  of  tho  staff  to  ralso  their 
standing  in  this  way.  It  is  always  a sign  of  progress  when  teachers  arc 
striving  to  enter  the  higher  classes,  as  the  added  study  widens  their 
own  views  and  must  ultimately  re-act  on  the  schools  in  their  charge. 
Promotion  The  very  desirable  revision  of  the  rules  by  which  higher  classification 
efficK*  may  bo  gained  by  highly  efticieut  school  keeping  caiue  into  operation 
tor  vice.  kvst  .Y0:U'-  I hoped  several  of  the  successful  teachers  in  this  district 
would  have  been  rewarded  in  this  way  for  long  and  excellent  service, 
but  only  one  succeeded  in  reaching  the  very  high  standard  demanded  by 
the  Commissioners.  Of  course  the  standard  ought  to  be  a high  ouc fur 
first  division  of  first  class,  but  if  so,  something  ought  to  b©  done  to 
equalize  the  work  necessary  to  gain  this  class,  as  the  younger  men  find 
it  much  easier  to  read  the  course  and  gain  the  percentage  of  answering 
necessary,  than  the  older  men  to  gain  seven  years’  almost  faultless 
reports.  The  result  of  this  first  year's  working  of  the  new  rule  has 
produced  a feeling  of  deep  discouragement  among  those  teachers  who 
confidently  hoped  to  gain  in  this  way  a step  in  their  classification. 

Work-  111  addition  to  the  classed  teachers  there  are  eighteen  workmistresscs. 

mistresses.  These  are  employed  in  mixed  schools  under  a master  in  which  tho 
attendance  does  not  admit  the  appointment  of  a female  assistant.  These 
work  mistresses  form  a useful  addition  to  the  staff,  and  their  ser- 
vices are  very  highly  valued  in  the  remote  and  isolated  schools  in  which 
they  usually  work.  The  remuneration  they  receive  appears  to  mo  to lx* 
inadequate  to  the  time  they  are  employed  and  the  value  of  their  services. 
Monitors  There  arc  now  seventy-four  monitors  in  tho  schools  of  the  district. 

They  are  as  a rule  carefully  and  conscientiously  taught  by  the  teachers 
under  whom  they  are  appointed,  as  is  evinced  by  their  answering  at- 
their  annual  examination.  Three  of  the  monitors  of  the  Kerry  por- 
tion °f  this  district  obtained  Reid  Prizes  at  the  examination  of  1897, 
one  fifth  year  candidate  reaching  the  very  high  standard  of  91  per  rent., 
and  thereby  gaining  first  place  and  a prize  of  £25.  Is  is  a question 
whether  the  monitors  receive  as  careful  training  in  the  art  of  teaching 
ns  they  might.  The  change  recently  made,  by  which  monitors  of  fifth 
year  who  arc  examined  for  classification  have  marks  assigned  for  shill 
in  teaching,  will  effect  a needed  reform  in  this  matter, 
hmploy-  It  is  still  a difficult  question  how  to  find  employment  for  thesc 
Kx-Mwii-  nlou’t.ors  "^ien  their  five  years'  course  of  training  is  successfully  com* 
io».  l”ctcdi  their  number  is  far  in  excess  of  the  demand  for  them. 

lhey  have  been,  however,  very  fortunate  in  this  district  during  the 
past  year,  eight  of  them  having  been  appointed  as  tcaclierR  in  schools 
in  then*  own  parishes,  and  eight  or  ten  others  having  obtained  employ- 
ment os  touchers  either  in  this  country  or  in  England. 
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The  question  of  how,  first,  to  proride  tlmt  every  child  in  the  school  Reports  on 
should  bo  examined,  and  not  merely  those  who  made  100  attendances  Edueat!o»0f 
within  the  year;  and,  secondly,  that  the  more  intelligent  children  — 

should  not  lie  compelled  to  keep  pace  with  tho  slower  all  through 
their  school  life,  is  a very  difficult  one  in  existing  circumstances.  When.  J 

a pupil  who  has  been  in  attendance  more  or  less  regularly  is  prevented  Impector. 
by  Horae  adverse  cause  from  making  tho  required  number  of  days,  lie  Bantry. 
cannot,  as  the  rules  stand  now,  be  examined,  hut  must  lie  retained  gxaJ^a 
fur  another  year  in  that  class,  or  the  teacher  will  forfeit  the  result  |jou  ,,rnn 
fco  for  that  class.  This  means,  if  tho  boy  is  at  all  intelligent,  a serious  pupik. 
waste  of  school  time,  for  he  may  know  the  programme  well  enough  to 
pass.  It  is,  besides,  a source  of  discouragement  to  him,  in  that  he 
cannot  1>b  examined  with  his  class-fellows.  Tho  only  remedy  seems 
to  he  to  abolish  payment  for  individual  passes,  to  exumino  every  boy, 
and  to  pay  a merit  or  average  attendance  fen  for  the  class.  The  time 
limit  of  100  days  and  the  other  information  furnished  respecting  each 
pupil  at  present  might  lie  retained  for  the  inspectors  information,  and 
u check  on  idle  or  incompetent  teachers.  One  who  really  knows 
his  work,  and  has  the  reputation  of  his  school  at  heart,  will  not  pre- 
sent a hoy  in  a class  for  which  he  is  not  fitted,  as  a few  pupils  too 
highly  enrolled  would  inevitably  lower  the  standard  and  reduce  the 
tee. 

The  evil  of  promoting  clover  and  .stupid  children  at  tho  same  rate  Ailvance- 
from  year  to  year,  and  by  so  doing  reducing  the  school  to  a deml  jjjjjj of  tbe 
l'-vel  of  mediocrity,  could  be  met  by  the  same  remedy  of  a merit  fee.  intelligent 
■heave  the  option  of  proiuotion  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher.  If  ho  is  pupil*, 
"mill  anything  he  will  use  his  power  judiciously,  especially  if  lie  does 
not  forfeit  fees  by  so  doing,  as  he  must  under  the  present  system.  He 
ought  to  know  the  boys  who  in  the  junior  classes  cau  do  the  work 
"f  two  years  in  one  quite  easily,  and  ho  knows  only  too  well  those 
who  reipiire  two  years  to  learn  thoroughly  the  programme  prescribed 
for  the  class,  ami  lie  will  enrol  his  pupils  accordingly.  A great-  in- 
justice to  clever  children  in  retarding  their  progress  through  tin* 
school,  a still  greater  injury  to  the  slow  children  by  cramming  them 
witli  undigested  facts  so  that  they  may  pass  the  results  examination, 
and  an  endless  source  of  worry  to  the  teacher,  will  be  got  rid  of  bv 
dius  paying  a merit  or  average,  attendance  fee.  A limit  should  also 
set  to  the  number  of  times  a child  may  be  presented  in  tin*  infant 
elass,  So  that  the  years  often  wasted  in  reading  and  re-reading  the 
\iuit*  short  lesson  nuiy  he  spent  in  tho  higher  classes,  where  the  teacher 
lui  liberty  to  keep  the  children,  if  need  Ik*,  for  two  years.  Tliird 
and  fourth  classes  are  often  difficult  stages  of  the  course  for  young 
children,  fourth  e|«ss  often  diftemitiatiug  the  more  intelligent  from 
i he  slower  pupils. 

T uni  sorry  to  say  the  proficiency  in  Reading  lias  not  made  any  Reading, 
material  progress  since  the  period  of  my  former  report.  There  is,  as  a 
general  rule,  verbal  accuracy  and  attention  to  pauses,  hut  there  is  also 
the  usual  sad  lack  of  spirit  and  intelligence.  In  only  few  schools  does 
nailing  rise  altove  this  mechanical  .standard.  'I  lie  rub*  l»v  which  the 
meaning  of  words  ami  phrases  is  included  in  tin*  pass  mark  will  eor- 
J ‘inly  do  good  in  this  ltsjMvt,  but  should  in  ihe  near  future  Is*  widened 
in  the  higher  classes,  sous  to  include  a knowledge  of  the  subject  matter. 

I biwevrr,  teachers  must  now  give  some  time  and  attention  to  making 
their  pupils  understand  the  language  tiny  read,  ami  even  a small  amount 
••t  ■‘'•uipivlitMisioii  must  Soon  produce  an  appreciable  result  for  t lie  better 
in  tin*  present  style  ol  leading.  Tin*  new  reading  books  have  not  yet 
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found  tlieiv  way  into  any  of  tlic  schools  I have  examined  for  results. 
In  this  out,  of  the  way  part  of  the  country  new  hooks  and  methods 
make  but  slow  headway  in  the  educational  world.  Mauy  of  the  teachers 
have  th esc  readers  under  consideration,  and  I feel  sure  their  adoption 
will  soon  have  a good  influence  on  the  style  of  reading,  as  the  language, 
in  the  earlier  hooks  especially,  is  much  simpler,  and  the  subject  matter 
Bantry.  apjteals  more  to  children  than  that  of  the  series  at  present  in  use. 

The  repetition  of  poetry  has  the  same  faults  ns  the  reading,  and  will, 
I hope,  improve  as  the  old  mechanical  system  of  reading  disapjiears. 

The  subject  of  Writing  reaches  a fairly  high  standard  in  the  district, 
the  penmanship  being  better  in  the  junior  classes  than  in  the  senior, 
owing  to  the  practice  of  discontinuing  writing  from  headlines  in  the  latter 
and  also  to  lnx  supervision  of  the  written  exercises.  T am  glad  to  say 
there  is  some  improvement  in  the  letter- writing.  The  pupils  seem  to 

write  with  greater  ease,  have  a little  more  facility  in  expressing  their 
ideas,  and  the  form  is  almost  always  correct.  All  this  is  due  tn 
continued  practice,  and  whenever  teachers  give  Lime  and  trouble  the 
letters  nro  usually  very  creditable  indeed. 

Arithmetic.  This  branch  receives  all  tho  attention  necessary  to  secure  a high  per- 
centage  of  passes  at  the  results  examination,  that  is  to  say,  the  pupils 
arc  able  to  work  a number  of  examples  accurately  according  to  rule. 
The  neglect,  however,  of  instruction  hi  theory  still  prevails,  any 
question  set  in  this  part  of  the  subject  not  l>eing  attempted  at  all  at  tho 
results  examination.  That  this  style  of  Leaching  arithmetic  is  in  some 
measure  injurious  to  the  pupils  cannot  be  denied.  One  evil  is  that 
arithmetic  learned  in  this  way  is  very  easily  forgotten,  as  it  depends 
almost  entirely  on  the  memory  and  not  on  the  understanding.  The 
greater  evil  of  leaving  untrained  the  intelligence  which  this  subject, 
rightly  handled,  is  so  well  calculated  to  develop,  is  felt  throughout  all  the 
school  life. 

Systematic  teaching  of  mental  arithmetic  is  rarely  attempted 
even  in  the  best  schools.  I am  afraid  this  will  continue  as  long  ns  it 
is  not  recognised  in  the  scale  of  results  fees.  The  subject  requires  time 
and  thought  on  the  part  of  the  teacheis,  and  they  say  they  have  not 
time  to  devote  to  it  under  existing  conditions.  Long  tots  also  receive 
but  scanty  attention.  In  the  majority  of  schools  the  pupils  arc  slow 
and  inaccurate  at  this  exercise. 

. Spelling  is  well  taught.  It  is  rare  to  find  a class  weak  in  this  sub 
joct,  due  perhaps  to  the  time  given  to  phrase  spelling  and  transcription 
in  the  junior  classes.  Strange  to  say,  mistakes  in  spelling  occur  often rr 
m the  simpler  words  than  in  the  more  difficult..  It  is  in  the 
however,  that  the  more  glaring  errors  of  this  sort  are  found,  the  simplest 
words  of  every  day  use  often  appearing  misspelled. 

Oiammar  is  now,  as  always,  the  worst  taught  subject  ill  the  district, 
and  Mill  remain  so  until  reading  is  more  intelligent  and  the  subject 
matter  ot  tho  lessons  is  hotter  understood  liv  the  pupils.  This  M"1" 
Wm1tand'lSC."t<,nee  >8  one  great  cause  of  the  general  breakdowi 
. . i “"f  >«.  however,  a deeper  one.  Grammar  is  nr 

1 ™ u? , su  .’Jccti  ftnd  its  successful  treatment  presupposes  a certain 
„ 1,n"'c‘'  1,?th  in  teachers  and  taught  This  is  not  ulm** 
ont.ionnl  T,  . rnc!'  I should  recommend  that  this  subject  lie  hit 
elioose  Jrannii '%  B of  a talented  teacher  who  would  be  sure  l» 
Pleasant  an  !°r  ’**  value,  its  study  would  become* 

better  left  un touched'  onf‘’  uml  "n,css  in  such  ll  *' 
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Geography  is  a favourite  subject  with  pupils  and  teachers,  at  least  Reports  on 
in  the  junior  classes,  and  is  therefore  fairly  well  known  in  all 
except  sixth.  The  course  is  so  extensive  it  cannot  be  pressed  into  — f 

the  short  time  for  this  subject  at  the  disposal  of  the  teacher.  Tho 
sixtli  class  course  is  only  well  known  where  the  teacher  succeeds  in  ( 
having  home  lessons  well  prepared  by  his  pupils.  Knowledge  of  maps  ilufcctor. 
is  also  fairly  good,  but  I should  like  to  see  blank  maps  more  often  in  Bautry. 
uk«  than  they  are  at  present,  as  this  study  gives  an  accurate  knowledge  G — . 
of  locality.  J find  the  sub-heads  in  geography  are  often  neglected,  ®°8rapl>- 
leaving  the  subject  purely  rote  and  memory  work. 

Agriculture  receives  a good  deal  of  attention  from  the  teachers,  and  Agriculture 
the  general  proficiency  in  it  is  fair.  The  subject  is  taught  in  all  the 
In) vs’  schools,  in  mixed  schools  under  a master,  and  in  a few  girls’ 
schools.  The  theoretical  knowledge  obtained  has  not  much  influence 
on  the  pupils  in  after  life,  as  in  this  juirt  of  the  country  the  conditions 
supposed  in  the  text-lxiok  do  not  exist.  Many  of  the  so-called  farms 
are  mere  patches  reclaimed  from  the  mountain,  ami  their  cultivation 
admits  of  but  few  of  the  operations  described.  However,  the  know- 
ledge may  prove  useful  in  other  countries  to  which  many  of  these  pupils 
emigrate.  The  revised  text-book  meets  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of 
tlm  teachers  in  being  simpler  in  style,  and  its  use  may  give  a clearer 
iiunpivhension  of  the.  theory  of  agriculture. 

School  gardens,  of  which  there  are  two,  are  the  most  useful  method  School 
of  teaching  the  practice  of  agriculture  in  this  district,  as  the  portions  gai,l<,n8, 
under  cultivation  are  small,  and  so  correspond  to  the  farms  the  pupils 
live  acquainted  with.  In  these  the  children  learn  practically  how  to 
raise  the  ordinary  kitchen  vegetables,  how  to  grow  small  fruit,  and  also 
are  taught  something  of  the  cultivation  of  flowers.  I am  sorry  more 
interest  is  not  taken  in  the  latter.  I have  eudeavourecl  to  induce  the 
teachers  to  beautify  their  school  premises  by  the  planting  of  shrubs  and 
the  growing  of  flowers,  and  by  this  example  to  give  the  children  an 
interest  in  them  that  might  result  in  an  effort  on  their  part  to  improve 
the  appearance  of  their  own  homes.  I cannot  say  much  success  has 
attended  my  representations  in  this  direction. 

There  are  school  farms  in  connexion  with  the  Glanmore  and  Lans-  School 
dow no  schools.  These  farms  arc  reported  on  by  the  Agricultural  farm*. 
Superintendent. 

Needlework  is  considered  an  important  subject,  and  receives  its  due  Necdle- 
sliare  or  school  time  from  the  teachers.  When  the  utter  lack  of  homo  work, 
training  in  the  art  is  considered,  a laudable  degree  of  success  attends 
their  efforts.  Plain  needlework  is  good  on  the  whole,  and  in  a few 
schools  it  reaches  a high  standard  of  excellence.  Buttonholing,  darning, 
ami  cutting-out  arc  the  weak  points.  Buttonholing  requires  long  and 
constant  practice  to  ensure  even  fair  proficiency.  Darning  is  usually 
done  very  badly.  This  most  useful  art  does  not  seem  to  he  well  known 
even  by  the  teachers,  the  methods  they  adopt  being  often  faulty. 
Cutting-out  (by  system)  is  only  found  in  a few  schools  besides  the  Con- 
vents j the  work  is  usually  done  in  a 1 lap-hazard  fashion,  and  is  of 
course  unsatisfactory. 

The  Alternative  Scheme  for  sixth  class  girls  has  not  made  any  progress  Tbc 
since  the  period  of  my  last  report,  several  schools  having  obtained  jjjjjjjj,11” 
exemption  in  the  interval. 

An  Industrial  Department  has  been  lately  established  in  Custletown- 
llnre  Convent  school.  It  has,  unfortunately,  not  received  much  sup* 
port  from  extern  pupils. 

Advanced  dressmaking  and  sewing  machine  is  taken  up  by  a gradually 

Q 
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RcportB  on  decreasing  number  of  girls’  schools,  but  is  far  from  being  as  successful 
EduSn0'  us  its  bnpovtnnce  would  make  desirable.  1 still  think  some  w»y  shouM 


— ' be  devised  to  teach  a simple  system  of  dress-enttiug  to  the  teachm 
HwA'c™'  themselves,  who  are  as  a rule  ignorant  of  it,  and  who  cannot  obtniu 
lr.s.,  instruction  here.  An  itinerant  teacher  seems  the  only  feasible  plan  to 
meet  the  want. 

Bantrj.  Kindergarten  is  not  taught  in  any  of  the  three  infant  schools  under  my  I 
- — care,  but  it  is  practised  in  tl»c  iufant  departments  of  the  Convent  schools. 

gute»r  Vocal  music  has  been  introduced  into  one  ordinary  National  school 
Vocal  muiic  auf^  this,  ^,e  fcl,ree  ln  connexion  with  the  Convents,  are  thoonlv 
schools  in  the  district  where  singing  is  practised.  In  two  of  the.  Cun- 
vents  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  system  is  adopted,  in  the  other,  Hullah. 

Drawing.  The  number  of  schools  in  which  drawing  is  taught  has  not  increased 
materially.  In  some  of  these  the  specimens  executed  reach  a very  hi*»L 
standard  of  excellence.  Drawing  from  charts  has  lately  become  mon- 
common.  This  is  a step  in  the  l ight  direction,  as  it  can  scarcely  !*■ 
called  freehand  drawing  when  the  copy  is  within  reach  of  the  pupils 
for  measuring  purposes. 

Book-  Book-keeping  as  an  optional  subject  is  taken  up  in  some  of  the 

keeping.  schools,  huh,  with  a few  exceptions,  it  is  a distinct  failure,  as  the 
teachers  keep  up  the  subject  only  in  the  fifth  classes.  In  these  the  fcc-s 
are  comparatively  easily  earned,  but  when  the  difficulties  of  the  sixth 
class  course  are  to  be  faced  the  suhjeot  is  dropped,  ami  hence  hk  n 
commercial  study  it  is  utterly  useless. 

Other  Algebra,  geometry  and  mensuration,  physical  geography,  gills' 

Extras.  reading  book  and  domestic  economy,  are  the  other  extras  to  Ihj  found. 

Of  these  algebra  is  almost  the  only  one  that  is  well  taught.  The 
geometry  itficlr  is  generally  fair,  but  the  mensuration  in  connexion  with 
it  is  often  poor.  The  other  extras  receive  very  superficial  treatment, 
and  are  almost  valueless  educationally. 

I lmve,  in  conclusion,  to  acknowledge  the  great  interest,  taken  by'  the 
managers  in  the  schools  under  their  charge,  and  to  thank  them  for  their 
invariable  courtesy  to  me. 

I am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

To  II.  W.  Eugbrs. 

The  Secretaries. 


Mr.  E. 
Yountf, 
M.A.. 
District. 
Inspector. 
D unman* 
way. 


Me.  E.  Young,  m.a.,  District  Inspector. 

Dunnmnway,  January,  189S. 

Gentlemen, — In  accordance  with  your  instructions  1 beg  to  submit 
the  following  General  Report  on  the  state  of  education  in  this  district, 
of  which  I have  had  charge  since  October,  1895. 

. The  extent  of  the  district  remains  unaltered  since  the  last  general 
report  was  made  by  my  predecessor.  The  population  is  mainly  occupiwl  in 
agricultural  pursuits,  though  the  district  includes  four  iinportaut  town 
centres,  namely,  Dunmanway,  Skibbercen,  Clomikilty,  and  ltosscniberv. 
In  Slcibbereen  and  Clonakilty  the  compulsory  clauses  of  the  Education 
Act  of  1892  are  in  force.  There  are  regularly  appointed  school  com- 
mittees and  school  attendance  otficers  in  these  towns,  The  attendance 
has  been  beneficially  affected,  but  not  to  any  great  extent,  by  tbe  wnrk 
of  these  committees. 

s.  The  number  of  schools  in  operation  in  the  district  is  now  120,  which 
include  (besides  the  Dunmanway  Model  School ) four  Convent  schools, 
one  Monastery  school,  in  charge  of  the  J)e  La  Salle  Chl’istiac  Brother* 
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three  Poor  Law  Union,  aud  two  Industrial  schools.  One  of  these,  a Reports  ou 
very  important  school,  the  Baltimore  Fishery  School,  has  quite  recently  |^u^f.t*nof 
been  title  on  into  connection  by  the  Board.  — 1 

Three  schools  have  become  inoperative  within  the  past  two  years,  You  no 
namely — Ardagh  Female  No.  1,  and  Ardagh  Female  No.  2,  which  have  J/-L.  ’ 
l»oen  superseded  by  the  Flosscarbery  Convent  (to  winch  I shall  have  inlpccLr. 
Decision  to  refer  again),  and  Ivilronan,  a small  school  closed  by  the  Dunman- 
manager  on  account  of  ihe  falling  away  of  the  attendance.  Coppeon  w»y* 
male  .school,  which  was  for  sonic  time  inoperative,  him  been  again  taken 
into  connection. 

The  school  buildings  throughout  the  district  may,  with  three  or  four  The  school 
exceptions,  he  pronounced  good.  Many  of  them  are  kept  with  great  MMIng*. 
taste  both  as  regards  the  buildings  and  the  grounds,  notably  the  Union 
Hall,  Aol field,  and  Custletownscnd  schools.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
regret  to  say,  that  some  buildings  of  comparatively  recent  date  are 
through  the  neglect  of  small  repairs,  constantly  allowed  to  full  into  such 
a condition  as  necessitates  a considerable  expenditure,  to  meet  which 
the  manager  lms  not  always  a fund  available.  The  schools  vested  in  the 
Commissioners  are  of  course  inspected  at  regular  intervals  by  the  officer 
of  the  Board  of  Works. 

Three  important  new  schools  have  been  erected  within  the  last  two  ^ew 
years.  These  are — St.  Patrick’s  Monastery  in  D unman  way  (a  com-  schools, 
modioos  building  which  supersedes  the  temporary  school-house  wnicli 
did  duty  previous  to  January,  1897),  Cape  Clear  male  and  female 
schools,  which  supersede  the  old  schools,  which  for  some  time  past 
found  shelter  in  the  buildings  attached  to  a disused  light  house,  and 
lastly  Rosscurbery  Convent  schools.  The  latter  buildings  deserve  more 
Ilian  a passing  mention.  Beautifully  situated,  overlooking  the  sea, 
they  contain  spacious  and  well-designed  rooms,  fitted  with  furniture  of 
the  most  modern  type,  and  warmed  throughout  by  hot  water  pipes. 

Attached  to  the  convent  there  arc  at  prosen t in  process  of  construction  a 
dairy,  laundry,  and  kitchen  exclusively  for  the  use  of  the  pupils. 

Applicat  ion  has  been  made  by  the  manager  of  Lough  Ineaud  C'rough 
schools  for  grants  to  build  new  schools.  The  same  manager  has  also 
built  a resilience  at  Lough  Iue  for  the  teacher  of  the  mule  school.  At 
llecugurogu  Island,  Kilcoleman,  Cnox,  and  Cormagh  the  school  ac- 
commodation is  not  adequate. 

.Speaking  generally,  the  district  is  well  provided  with  schools  and 
children  have  rarely  an  excessive  distance  to  walk. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  school  buildings,  f have  to  refer  briefly  Planting  of 
to  the  effect  on  the  keeping  of  school  grounds  and  premises,  of  the  circular  rto'vfrH. 
issued  by  the  Commissioners,  in  which  flic  planting  of  flowers,  shrubs,  siru  s’  c< 
creeping  plants,  tfcc.,  was  urged  on  the  touchers ; and  l»y  which  the 
privilege  was  given  of  devoting  portion  of  the  playground  to  flower 
culture.  I am  sorry  to  say  that  the  circular  has  lmd  practically  lioeffict. 

1 have  frequently  s|K»ken  to  teachers  on  tin*  subject,  but  in  only  two  or 
three  cases  bus  an  effort  been  made  lo  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the 
Commissioners.  Tn  one  iustunco,  a teacher  has  laid  out  part  of  a large 
playground  to  illustrate  the  cultivation  of  the  less  commonly  known 
vegetables  mentioned  in  the  Agricultural  text-book,  but  the  prevailing 
notion  of  “gardening,"  where  anything  of  the  kind  is  attempted,  is  to 
set  a few  ridges  of  potatoes,  Arc.,  in  jmvt  of  the  playground — *for 
utilitarian  rather  than  educational  pur  [loses. 

There  arc  two  school  farms  in  the  district,  Cloonkeen  and  St.  School 
KdiuumTs,  containing  respectively  twenty-seven,  and  five*  and  a-half  ‘‘uJ 
acres.  There  are  school  gardens  in  connection  with  two  convents  Rosw- 

<1  - 
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caroeiy  and  Skibbereen.  Both  of  those  have  been  recently  reco"niscd 
hy  the  Bear'd.  They  are  doing  useful  work,  and  are  proving0  very 
attractive  to  the  pupils. 

The  teachers  of  the  district  are  classified  as  follows: — 
lb— 24 
lb— 20 
II.  —76 
TIL  —36 


The 

teachers. 


Organiza- 

tion 

and  dis- 
ci plino- 


School 

accounts. 

Attendance 
of  pupils. 


Epidemics. 


Schoul 
hours 
sometimes 
too  long. 


It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  general  classification  is  high.  With 
rare  exceptions  their  duties  are  discharged  with  zeal  and  efficiency,  and 
I am  glad  to  be  able  to  testify  to  the  high  sense  of  duty  and  honour 
by  which  the  teachers  of  the  district,  as  a body,  are  actuated. 

With  regard  to  the  organisation  and  discipline  of  the  schools,  then; 
undoubtedly  remains  much  to  be  done.  As  the  number  of  trained 
teachers  increases,  an  improvement  ran  hardly  fail  to  be  effected.  In- 
deed it  is  in  improved  methods  and  organisation  that  the  effect  of  a 
course  of  training  is  chiefly  shown.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  said 
that  there  are  some  schools  in  charge  of  teachers  who  have  not  gone 
through  a course  of  training,  which  are  models  of  good  organisation  and 
discipline.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the  Aid  field  male  school  taught  l»y 
Mr.  Madden,  hi  whom  the  Carlisle  and  Blake  premium  was  awarded 
(not  for  the  first  time)  in  1897. 

Throughout  the  district  the  accounts  are  faithfully,  and,  generally, 
neatly  kept.  Instances  of  falsification  are  very  rare. 

The  attendance  of  pupils  in  proportion  to  the  number  on  rolls  is  very 
good.  This  is  due  not  alone  to  the  exertions  of  managers  and  teachers, 
bnt  also  to  the  general  desire  of  the  parents  (even  in  the  poorest  cir- 
cumstances) to  have  their  children  educated.  Of  course  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year  even  the  young  children  cannot  he  spared  from  the 
farm  wovk,  and  so  in  rural  districts  the  attendance  periodically  rises 
and  falls. 

During  the  last  two  years  the  district  has  been  hardly  ever  free  from 
epidemics,  principally  of  measles  and  scarlatina,  which  have  seriously 
affected  the  attendance  at  the  schools.  "While  speaking  of  the  health 
of  the  children  I may  mention  that  in  many  instances  sufficient  care  is 
not  taken  to  secure  proper  heating  and  ventilation  in  the  schoolrooms. 
T have  frequently  visited  schools  on  cold,  wet  days,  and  found  the 
pupils  seated  or  standing  in  drenched  garments ; the  temperature  of  the 
room  being  maintained  by  the  simple  device  of  tightly  closing  all  the 
windows.  In  the  new  convent  school  at  Rosscarbery  an  admirable 
plan  lias  been  adopted.  The  school  is  heated  throughout  by  hot  water 
pipes,  aud  the  }>egs  for  hanging  cloaks,  shawls,  <fco , are  arranged  in  a 
porch  or  lobby,  directly  over  the  heating  apparatus.  Thus,  though 
soaked,  perhaps,  with  lain  in  the  morning,  they  are  warm  and  dry  at 
the  end  of  the  school  day. 

Excessive  school  hours  cannot  but  have  an  injurious  effect  on  the 
health  of  young  children.  Teachers  are  sometimes  thoughtless  in  this 
matter,  especially  as  the  time  for  the  Results  examinations  approaches. 
1 know  of  some  instances  in  which  children  have  been  kept  in  school 
as  late  as  six  o’clock  for  some  weeks  before  the  examination.  Again, 
the  overburdening  of  a school  with  extra  subjects  is  not  an  uncommon 
fault  in  schools  in  this  district,  and  sometimes  gives  rise  to  an  undue 
lengthening  of  the  school  hours. 

On  the  Results’  System  in  general  and  the  application  of  individual 
tests  in  all  subjects  I shall  not  dwell  here,  as  1 have  already  expressed 
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inv  views  in  a report  recently  published.  I pass  on  to  the  proficiency  Reports  on 
of  the  schools  in  the  various  branches  of  the  programme  as  it  now  stands.  Education. 

As  a rule,  sufficient  care  is  nob  taken  to  secure  distinct  articulation,  — 
rarely  is  an  attempt  made  to  cultivate  style.  The  great  fault  appears  Young, 
to  me  to  lie  that  the  teachers  do  not  themselves  practise  reading  aloud, 
so  as  to  give  the  pupils  a model  to  imitate.  Inspector , 

I am  glad  to  say  that  since  the  explanation  of  words  and  phrases  has  Dunman- 
been  made  essential  to  the  pass  mark,  much  rnoro  attention  than  formerly  ^y* 
lias  been  devoted  to  this  important  branch.  The  new  Readers  R 
sanctioned  by  the  Board,  though  not  generally  adopted,  have  found  ®* 
their  way  into  a good  many  of  the  schools. 

Penmanship  is,  as  a rule,  fairly  well  taught.  The  selection  of  head-  Writing, 
line  copies  on  the  Board's  list  is  now  so  extensive  that  there  is  nothing 
like  uniformity  of  style  through  the  district.  In  fact  the  “embarrass 
dc  ric.ltesses”  in  this  matter  has  led  many  teachers  to  make  experi- 
ments ; varying  the  series  selected  from  time  to  time,  with,  of  course, 
bad  results  on  the  style  of  writing  in  the  school. 

In  Letter-writing  I think  there  is  an  improvement.  I frequently  urge  L«tt«r 
teachers  to  keep  scqmrate  exercise-books  for  each  pupil’s  letters,  leaviug  vrrituli>r* 
a blank  page  after  each  letter  on  which  it  may  be  re-written  after  cor- 
rection. This  correction,  however,  is  not  always  so  carefully  done  as  it 
should  he. 

This  subject  receives  even  more  than  its  due  share  of  attention.  A Arithmetic, 
teacher  regards  a failure  in  Arithmetic  as  a far  more  serious  matter  than 
a failure  in  any  other  brunch,  consequently  the  proficiency  in  this 
subject  is  very  good. 

Sjielling  is  almost  always  good  in  the  junior  classes.  The  spelling 
from  dictation  in  the  senior  classes  is  also  good,  though  strange  to  say, 
it  frequently  happens  that  a pupil  who  will  write  without  a mistake  a 
difficult  passage  from  the  Fifth  or  Sixth  Book,  will  in  liis  letter  and 
other  written  exercises  misspell  the  simplest  words 

In  this  subject  too  much  attention  is  paid  to  mechanical  parsing,  Grammar, 
which  is  often  done  with  surprising  accuracy  by  pupils  who  cannot  put 
together  two  sentences  in  correct  grammatical  form.  More  attention 
should  be  paid  to  analysis  and  the  logical  structure  of  sentences. 

As  a rule,  map -pointing  is  good,  but  teachers  rarely  attempt  to  im-  Cteogmphv. 
part  any  interest  to  a lesson  in  Geography  by  describing  the  physical 
features,  natural  productions,  character  of  the  inhabitants,  «fcc.,  of  the 
country  with  which  they  may  be  dealing.  Blank  maps  arc  in  use 
throughout  the  district. 

This  subject  is  too  often,  I may  say  generally,  treated  as  a mere  Agricul- 
uiemory  lesson.  As  a rule,  teachers  do  not  explain  in  simple  language  ture- 
the  technical  terms  which  necessarily  occur  with  such  frequency  in  any 
text-hook  on  the  subject.  Seldom,  indeed  ; except  in  the  case  of  school 
farms  or  gavdens  ; is  any  practical  instruction  given  in  the  subject. 

Tins  is  the  more  to  be  wondered  at,  as  mail}’  of  the  teachers  of  tho 
district  are  themselves  practical  farmers.  At  the  same  time  l Indie  vc 
that,  with  intelligent  explanation,  a knowledge  of  the  theory  of  the 
various  agricultural  operations  cannot  fail  to  have  a good  effect  on  the 
general  style  of  farming  throughout  the  country.  The  new  text-book 
in  Agriculture  is  now  iu  general  use  in  the  schools,  and  is  a decided 
improvement  on  its  predecessor.  With  regard  to  the  less  known 
vegetables  and  flowers  mentioned  in  the  work,  T have  often  wished  that 
a cheap  set  of  coloured  plates  to  illustrate  the  text  were  available  for 
suspension  in  the  schools. 
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Appendix  to  Sivtij -fourth  Report  of  Commissioners  [1897. 

This  subject  is  taught,  in  seventeen  schools,  besides  the  four  Convent 
schools.  As  a rule,  where  the  subject  is  taken  up,  a very  fair  pro- 
ficiency in  freehand  drawing  is  attained.  In  Dunmamvay  and 
Clonakiity  Convents  there  are  classes  iu  connection  with  the  South 
Kensington  Department,  which  have  proved  most  successful.  Excellent, 
work  in  t his  branch  is  also  done  in  1>oth  depart  ments  of  the  Model  school. 

Excluding  the  Convent  schools,  this  subject  is  taught  iu  only  eleven 
schools  in  the  district.  Wherever  the  Touic-Solfa  system  has  been 
introduced  rapid  progress  has  been  made.  ITullah’s  system  is  still  foi- 
lowerl  in  four  schools.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  as  the  training  of  teachers 
becomes  more  general,  certificates  to  teach  this  important  branch  will 
become  more  common,  and  the  subject  more  generally  taken  up. 

These  branches  are  generally  taken  up  in  boys'  schools  where  the 
teacher  is  highly  classed,  and,  as  a rule,  are  successfully  taught. 

Within  the  last  few  years  a great  interest  has  been  taken  in  the 
study  of  Irish  (which  is  by  no  means  a dead  language  in  many  parts 
of  this  district).  Irish  classes  for  adults  have  been  organized  in 
Dunmanwuy  and  oilier  centres.  It.  is  at  present  tauglit  in  six  schools 
iu  the  district,  nml  I expect  that  very  shortly  the  subject  will  be  taken 
up  in  at  least  three  other  important  schools. 

Other  extra  branches  which  arc  taught  with  varying  success  are— 
Physical  Geography,  Sewing  Machine  and  Dress-making,  Hygiene, 
Domestic  Economy,  Instrumental  Music,  Latin  (in  one  school  only),  and 
some  technical  branches,  to  which  I shall  presently  refer.  Typewriting 
is  taught  in  two  schools  in  Dunnmnway,  but  as  yet  no  pupils  have  been 
presented  for  examination  in  the  subject. 

Kindergarten,  which  is  the  base  of  all  educational  technical  work,  is, 

: I am  sorry  to  say,  unknown  in  the  district  outside  the  Convent  schools. 
The  rule,  which  requires  that  there  must  be  a distinct  iufunt  depart- 
ment to  entitle  teachers  to  a fee,  accounts  for  this  fact. 

There  are  many  schools  having  large  infant  classes,  which  would 
derive  great  benefit  from  a modified  scheme,  which  would  give  some 
encouragement  to  the  introduction  of  a few  at  least  of  Frcebcl’s  gifts 
and  games.  There  are,  in  Skibbereen  and  Clonakiity,  male  infant 
schools  iu  charge  of  female  teachei's,  into  which  the  Kindergarten 
system  ought  certainly  to  be  introduced.  Before  leaving  this  subject  J 
cannot  refrain  from  making  special  reference  to  the  Blind ergarteu 
department  in  Clonakiity  Convent.  To  visit  this  department  at  any 
time  is  a real  pleasure.  It  is  excellently  organized,  and  a model  of 
what  an  infant  school  should  be. 

For  some  years  past  the  weaving  industry  has  been  carried  on  very 
successfully  in  connection  with  the  Skibbereen  Convent.  A skilled 
weaver — paid  by  the  Commissioners — is  employed,  and  pupils  of  the 
senior  classes  in  the  school  receive  instruction.  Linen  of  all  kinds, 
flannels,  and  serges,  are  manufactured,  and  find  a ready  sale,  and  large 
contracts  for  towelling,  dress-material,  .tc.,  for  public  institutions  have 
been  successfully  undertaken. 

Since  the  building  of  the  new  convent  schools  at  Kosscarbery  the 
weaving  industry  lias  lxsen  introduced  there  also.  There  are  now  eleven 
looms  with  warping  mill,  wheels,  <fcc.,  at  work.  The  skilled  weaver 
employed  at  Kosscarbery  is  not  as  }ret  paid  by  the  Commissioners. 

This  is  a cottage  industry  which,  iilfcliough  dying  out,  still  survives 
to  some  extent  in  the  district.  Hand-wheels  are  to  be  found  in  a con- 
siderable number  of  the  formers'  bouses,  but  the  tusk  of  using  them 
devolves  on  the  old  people,  mothers  or  grandmothers. 

To  teach  the  younger  girls  how  to  use  the  wheel,  and  thus,  if 
possible  revive  the  industry,  the  branch  has  been  recently  introduced 
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into  Skibbcrcen  Convent.  Tt  has  proved  a great  attraction  to  the  K*P°rtH  onf 
senior  pupils,  who  are  all  eager  to  learn.  The  wool,  when  spun,  is  oration! 
woven  into  a rough  flannel  on  one  of  the  convent  looms.  — 

This  branch  is  tanglit  in  only  one  school  in  the  district,  viz. — Keen-  young, 
garogu  Island.  The  senior  girls  readily  acquire  facility  both  in  the 
making  and  mending  of  nets,  but  in  practice  the  mending  is,  its  a rule,  bupector, 
done  by  the  fishermen  themselves.  Dunman. 

Compared  with  most  districts  in  Ireland,  tho  proportion  of  pupils  way- 
enrolled  in  Sixth  Class  is  very  high  in  this  district  (about  one-tenth  of  Nrt- 
tlic  total  number  qualified  for  examination).  The  choice,  therefore,  mending, 
between  the  ordinary  programme  and  tho  Alternative  Scheme  is  a very  Industrial 
important  matter.  The  number  of  school*  which  have  not  sought  jgJ^J,rame 
exemption  from  the  Industrial  Scheme  is  gradually  becoming  less,  and  class  girls.) 
though  in  some  half-dozen  schools  it  is  still  followed  with  remarkable 
success,  the  general  effect  of  its  continuance  in  its  present  form  appears 
to  be  to  deter  girls  from  attending  school  when  once  they  have  te  passed” 
in  second  stage  of  fifth  class.  This  comparative  failure  of  a scheme 
which  embodied  so  many  useful  and  practical  ideas  is  much  to  he 
regretted,  but  in  common  with  many  other  Inspectors,  I look  forward 
with  hope  to  a time  when  a via  media  will  be  found  between  the 
ultra-literary  course  of  the  old  programme  and  the  purely  practical 
course  of  the  Industrial  Scheme.  If,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  in- 
struction in  needlework,  instruction  were  also  given  in  one  useful 
industrial  subject,  and  a limited  but  definite  programme  of  literary 
work,  I think  that  managers,  teachers,  and  inspectors  would  be  fully 
satisfied,  and  the  scheme  might  he  fairly  made  compulsory. 

There  are  now  Industrial  Departments  attached  to  the  four  convent  Industrial 
schools,  those  of  Rosacarbery  and  Dunmanwny  having  been  recently  ^Tnts* 
organised.  There  are  successful  cookery  classes  in  three  of  the 
Convents. 

An  excellent  school  library  has  been  formed  iu  (Jlouakilty  No.  1 School 
Male  School.  The  sanction  of  the  Board  was  obtained  in  1896.  The  l*hmrie«. 
library  now  consists  of  over  300  volumes  of  carefully  selected  works 
(including  useful  works  of  reference),  purchased  at  intervals  from  the 
weekly  subscriptions  of  the  pupils.  The  work  of  cataloguing  and  re- 
cording the  loan  and  return  of  books  is  entrusted  to  two  of  the  senior 
pupils,  under  tho  direction  of  the  principal  teacher,  Mr.  Crowley,  to 
whom  great  credit  is  due  for  the  success  of  the  undertaking.  I hope  to 
see  an  equally  successful  effort  made  to  establish  a school  library  in 
connection  with  some  of  the  larger  schools  of  the  district. 

With  two  exceptions,  the  managers  of  schools  in  this  district  arc  Manag*- 
clergymeu,  Catholic  and  Protestant.  In  uo  instance  are  their  duties  meut‘ 
regarded  as  merely  formal.  In  maintaining  tho  attendance  and  looking 
after  the  interests  both  of  pupils  and  teachers,  their  services  iu  the 
cause  of  education  are  invaluable.  Almost  always  the  managers  attend 
and  watch  with  interest  the  progress  of  the  Results  examination 
thereby  getting  a clearer  idea  of  the  state  of  proficiency  of  the  school, 
than  any  written  marking  paper  could  convey. 

In  conclusion,  I beg  to  take  this  opportunity  of  returning  to  thu  Conclusion, 
managers  of  this  district  my  sincere  thanks  for  their  great  kindness  to 
myself  personally,  and  for  the  cordial  assistance  which  they  have  in- 
variably given  me  in  the  discharge  of  my  official  duties. 

I am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

The  Secretaries,  Edmund  You  no. 

Education  Office. 
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Appendix  to  Sixty-fourth  Report  of  Oommissioiurs  [1897. 
Mr.  CAliROLL,  M.R.I.A.,  Agricultural  Superintendent. 

Albert  Farm, 

Glasnevin. 

Gentlkmkn. — I beg  to  submit  ray  report  upon  the  Agricultural 
Department  for  1897. 

T.  The  progress  of  the  department  in  its  various  branches  lias  been 
satisfactory,  i have  pleasure  in  reporting  that  very  useful  work  has 
been  accomplished  during  the  year,  and  that  arrangements  have  been 
made  by  which  the  work  of  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  Com- 
missioners will,  in  future  years,  prove  still  more  serviceable  than  in  the 
the  post,  to  the  material  interests  of  the  agricultural  classes  in 
Ireland. 

In  my  report  of  hist  year  1 stated  fclmt  the  text-book  on  agriculture 
had  been  revised  and  adopted  for  use  in  National  schools  where  agricul- 
ture was  taught.  As  might  Iks  expected,  considerable  criticism  whs 
accorded  the  revised  book.  Comments,  some  adverse,  and  others  favour- 
able as  to  its  suitability  for  young  people  reached  me.  On  the  wholo,  T 
consider  that  the  book  has  been  well  received,  and  that  when  teachers 
become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  its  subject  matter,  they  will  find  that 
the  course  of  instruction  which  it  requires  is  sufficiently  easy.  Pupils 
will  obtain  a more  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  the  examina- 
lions  to  test  the  knowledge  of  the  pupils  therein  will  have  increased 
interest  for  those  who  conduct  them.  This  result  may  be  anticipated 
from  the  introduction  of  more  scientific  matter  of  thoroughly  practical 
import,  and  the  elimination  of  portions  of  the  book  which  were  of 
more  purely  technical  character,  and  often  related  to  local  rather  than 
general  practices. 

In  order  that  any  text-book  may  be  of  lasting  benefit  to  the  pupils, 
it  must  be  taught  by  the  living  voice,  and  with  the  awakeniug  in- 
fluences of  the  teacher  explaining  and  illustrating  the  matter  of  the 
book.  Mere  paraphrasing  or  catechetical  questioning  is  not  the  method 
of  teaching  that  should  he  encouraged  in  regard  to  agriculture,  which, 
perhaps,  more  than  any  other  of  the  school  subjects,  invites  exposition 
and  object  lessons. 

II.  The  attendances  of  teachers  of  National  schools  at  the  Special 
Agricultural  Sessions  provided  for  them  at  the  Albert  Institution 
have  been  satisfactory.  I have  suggested  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Commissioners  u project  whereby  the  usefulness  of  these  sessions  may 
l»e  increased.  This  project  contemplates  systematizing  on  an  improved 
method  the  science  teaching  of  those  sessions.  It  is  proposed  that 
each  of  the  professors  in  Agricultural  Chemistry,  Veterinary  Science, 
Natural  History,  and  Botany,  shall  deliver  short  courses  of  lectures 
to  the  school  teachers  during  the  Special  Agricultural  Session.  Tlmt 
each  course  shall  lie  complete  in  itself,  and  that  suitable  textliooks 
shall  be  available  for  use,  in  order  that  the  teachers  under  instruction  may 
deri  .o  the  fullest  benefit  from  the  instruction  thus  given.  J hope  that 
the  science  teaching,  limited  though  it  must  necessarily  be,  may  have 
the  e fleet  of  inducing  such  teachers  as  come  under  its  influence  to  con- 
tinue their  studies  when  they  leave  the  institution.  Should  they  dose, 
their  methods  of  teaching  agriculture  in  the  school  will  assuredly  be 
improved;  and  even  in  the  case  of  adults  in  their  several  localities, 
many  will  lx?  led  by  the  influence  of  the  teachers  to  take  a more 
intelligent  interest  in  improved  farming  than  they  have  hitherto 
doue 
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TIT.  The  agricultural  schools  have  not  increased  numerically,  but  I Reports  on 
have  much  pleasure  in  reporting  that  there  is  improvement  noticeable  i£ducatLon°f 
in  the  teaching,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  and  in  the  management  of  — 
ihc  small  farms  attached  to  the  schools.  xjujF*** 

I commend  to  the  notice  of  the  Commissioners  the  readiness  with 
which  the  teachers  of  those  schools  cooperate  with  the  central  establish-  la^endcfff 
ment  in  carrying  out  experiments  of  interest  for  the  progress  of  agricul-  Glasncvin. 
turc  in  Ireland.  The  elaborate  returns  of  experiments  on  tho  potato 
which  will  be  found  in  the  appendix,  testify  to  the  teachers’  zeal,  schools  with 
especially  when  it  is  noted  that  these  experiments  at  the  Agricultural  small  forme, 
schools  are  carried  on  without  additional  fees  to  the  teachers. 

IV.  In  addition  to  experiments  upon  potato  culture  the  teachers  Expat-i- 
nf agricultural  schools  have  undertaken  the  cultivation  of  haricot  me?ts  at 
beans  with  the  object  of  testing  the  suitability  of  districts  of  the  ich'-ols!  '^ 
country  for  the  growth  of  this  crop.  The  haricot  bean  is  grown 
extensively  in  countries  whose  economical  conditions  are  similar  to  SSfSlSoai 
those  of  Ireland.  In  former  reports  I have  given  my  opinion  that  this  bean, 
crop  might  be  readily  introduced  as  an  addition  to  the  products  of 
agriculture  in  Ireland ; and  also  that  if  the  cultivation  of  the  crop 

wore  seconded  by  instruction  in  preparing  it  as  food,  a really  substan- 
tial improvement  in  tho  diet  of  the  peasantry  of  Ireland  would  result. 

V.  The  teachers  of  agricultural  schools  have  also  grown  plots  of 
liux  for  the  purpose  of  familiai*izing  their  pupils  with  the  character  of 
tho  product,  and  with  its  cultivation,  as  well  us  to  test  the  capacity  of 
soils  and  climates  in  different  districts  for  the  crop. 

VI.  I desire  to  notice  for  the  consideration  of  the  Commissioners,  tin-  Reports 
readiness  with  which  teachers  of  agricultural  schools  have  throughout 

tho  year  furnished  reports  upon  the  treatment  and  yield  of  these  crops,  theagricul- 
und  the  prospects  under  the  conditions  of  the  climate,  &e.  Circum-  iwml 
stances  affecting  agriculture  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  respective  Jchoo,8‘ 
schools  have  been  recorded  in  many  instances  with  considerable  care. 

31  any  of  these  reports  contain  matter  of  much  interest  to  Irish  agri- 
culturists, and  must  have  considerable  interest  for  the  Agricultural 
Committee  of  the  Board  to  which  they  are  presented  at  its  monthly 
meetings. 

VII.  The  school  gardens  continue  to  increase,  and  I have  reason  to  School 
hope  that  with  increased  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  maxims  of  gnr‘ ens' 
gardening  and  its  cognate  branches  of  industry,  will  gradually  develop 

into  an  educational  branch  of  considerable  importance  to  the  National 
system. 

The  encouragement  given  by  the  Commissioners  to  the  teaching  of 
cottage  gardening  to  girls  has  been  productive  of  much  interest 
Some  Convent  schools  have  taken  up  this  branch  of  industrial  instruc- 
tion, and,  moreover,  have  done  so  with  commendable  zeal.  I trust 
that  increasing  numbers  of  rural  schools  for  girls  will  take  up  a subject 
that  if  largely  practised  by  females  would  be  fraught  with  promise  for 
the  social  and  economic  progress  of  the  country. 

The  Albert  Agricultural  Institution. 

VIII.  The  efficiency  of  this  institution  in  practical  training  continues  Albert 
The  students  of  the  different  classes  that  attended  during  the  year  Institution, 
wore  most  attentive  and  diligent.  Indeed  the  general  success  of  the 
establishment  contrasts  very  favourably  with  any  similar  institution 

with  which  I am  acquainted.  A difficulty,  however,  has  existed 
or  many  years,  and  is  still  felt  at  the  Glasnevin  establishment  owing 
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Reports  on  to  the  shortness  of  the  period  that  can  be  given  to  each  of  the 
Evocation.  various  classes  that  attend  the  courses  of  instruction. 

Mr.  Canon,  The  agricultural  students’  session  might,  with  great  advantage  1«. 
Ayrieui-'  prolonged  from  eight  months  to  two  years.  The  session  for  °(.Uiirv 
Mcndcli1*1'  *nstl’uc^on  couhl  also,  with  benefit  to  the  country,  be  extended  from  tlio 
Gllsucviu  PrCf*,nt  s*x  weeks  to  six  months.  Sessions  also  for  National  teachers 
— ’ longer  than  six  weeks,  if  at  all  practicable,  would  be  a great  gain. 

That  tho  session  courses  arc  now  necessarily  short,  through  the 
paucity  of  means  for  training  in  practical  and  scientific  agriculture  in 
this  country,  is  a subject  for  regret,  inasmuch  as  students  of  nil 
classes  leave  the  institution  just  as  they  are  beginning  to  take  an 
interest  in  their  work,  and  when  their  minds  arc  becoming  really 
receptive  of  the  instruction  provided  in  the  institution. 

The  course  of  instruction  at  the  Albert  Institution  has  been  in 
character  similar  to  previous  sessions. 

IX.  Tho  professors  liuve  arranged  for  the  coming  year  to  supply 
syllabuses  of  their  courses  of  lectures  for  the  use  of  the  students. 
This  will  be  helpful  in  the  studies  and  will  be  useful  in  indicating  the 
courses  of  reading  that  should  he  followed  with  best  advantage.  The 
students  are  well  supplied  with  books  bearing  upon  the  subjects  treated 
in  the  lectures,  and  1 have  much  satisfaction  in  stating  that  a verv 
large  proportion  of  those  who  pa.ss  through  the  course  of  agricultural 
training  derive  substantial  and  lasting  benefit  from  the  instruction 
imparted  in  the  institution. 


The  attendances  during  the  year  were — 


f Paying  (interns), 

(«.)  Agricultural  students  j Fre;\y  tmp^tivo  e* 
[ mination, 

(6.)  Female  Dairy  students  / First  Session, 

(resident)  ( Second  Session,  . 


(c.)  Queen's  Scholars. — From  Marlborough-strcefc 
Training  College  (non-resident  at  Albert  In- 
stitution, ....... 

From  Church  of  Ireland  Training  College  (non- 
resident at  Albert  Institution),  . 

(U.)  National  School  Teachere  J ^ond^ion,  ! 
(short  course)  ( Third  Session,  . 

(p.)  Creamery  Managers  (short  course), 


25 

1 

24 

50 

60 

53 

113 


120 

36 

156 

4 

11 

12 

— 27 
13 


X.  It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  in  the  coming  year  we  shall  have  ut 
this  institution  considerable  improvements  in  structural  arrangement 
for  more  effective  teaching  and  improved  hygienic  conditions,  the 
Board  of  Works  Jawing  undei  taken  to  provide  much  needed  new  works, 
alterations,  and  appliances. 
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The  Mnncter  Dairy  School  and  Agricultural  Institute.  Reports  on 

■ the  State  of 

XT.  Since  my  lost  report  there  lias  been  an  uninterrupted  period  of  fcincatioa. 
successful  work  at  this  establishment.  The  school  appears  to  have  Vr  CarroV 
ii river!  at  a condition  when  a stereotyped  report  of  successful  results  il.kl.J., 

111 . , . . l Avricul- 

nught  he  issued.  tumisujm- 

The  Governors  of  the  institution  who  are  associated  with  the  Oom*  G|M„er5ll 
missioned  in  the  managemeut  are,  however,  desirous  of  still  further  — 
developing  the  means  of  agricultural  instruction,  and  for  the  same  Munster 
reasons  as  stated  in  respect  of  the  Glasnevin  establishment,  it  would  be  institution, 
desirable  to  aid  in  extending  the  resources  of  the  Munster  Institute. 

The  congestion,  at  each  ot  the  Commissioners’  establishments,  Glns- 
nevin  and  Munster,  indicates  that  the  period  lias  arrived  for  developing 
additional  agricultural  centres  throughout,  the  country.  With  such  un 
energetic  body  as  the  Governors  of  the  Munster  Dairy  School  that 
cooperates  so  harmoniously  and  effectively  with  the  Commissioners,  an 
ancillary  agency  exists  that  might  bo  productive,  under  an  extended 
svstcin,  of  great  results  in  developing  the  agricultural  resources  of  the 
province  of  Munster. 

The  number  of  young  men  attending  the  agricultural  session  from 
■j  1st  July  to  20th  December  was  19.  This  is  an  increase  upon  the 
ui tendances  of  former  years.  Five  young  men  who  attended  this  class 
were  admitted  by  competitive  examination  to  free  studentship  at  the 
Albert  Agricultural  Institution,  Glasnevin. 

The  dairy  sessions  for  instruction  to  young  women  were  attended  as 
follows : — 

lhipilR. 

First  Session  from  January  to  March,  .....  37 

Second  „ from  March  to  May,  ......  35 

Third  ,.  from  May  to  July.  ......  30 

The  Creamery  Managers’  Sossion, 11 

Total  Numbci  of  Students,  .......  122 

Dairy  Instruction. 

XII.  The  reports  of  the  instructors  in  this  department  will  l>e  read  Creameries, 
with  iuterest. 

Thu  creamery  movement  in  Ireland  is  growing  in  importance.  The 
development  within  recent  years  has  been  phenomenal  in  the  history 
of  industrial  enterprise  in  the  country. 

The  instructors  for  Creameries  have  given  very  marked  attention  to 
improving  the  condition  of  existing  creameries  and  also  to  advising  on 
(lie  construction  of  new  ones. 

In  the  early  period  of  creamery  work  the  absence  of  expert  advice 
was  much  felt,  and  in  consequents  of  want  of  experience  and  training 
on  the  part  of  managers  the  creamery  movement  was  considerably 
impeded.  Indeed  it  was  marvellous  how  much  was  actually  accom- 
plished in  the  way  of  establishing  creameries  when  the  difficulties  of 
their  initiation  are  considered. 

At  the  present  time  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  Government  for 
instruction  in  the  establishment  of  creameries,  and  the  aid  grauted 
through  visits  from  the  creamery  instructors  are  of  national  importance. 

Besides,  in  addition  to  the  itinerant  instruction  in  creamery  manage- 
ment, there  are  facilities  afforded  at  the  Glasnevin  and  Munster  Dairy 
Schools  for  scientific  and  practical  instruction  in  creamery  work.  All 
dm  apparatus  and  appliances  necessary  for  instruction  are  main- 
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Reports  ou  tained  at  those  establishments.  One  of  the  very  capable  exports  » 
EduSuon°f  creamery  dairying  attends  during  the  courses  to  direct  the  instruction 

— at  the  Glnsneviu  and  Munster  Schools.  The  persons  who  ure  ailmitted 
for  instruction  at  these  sessions  must  have  had  experience  in  practice 

Aq rind-  creamery  work,  or  have  a prospect  of  gaining  practical  experience  in 

tSS&'/T  creameries.  The  students  are  subjected  to  an  examination  at  the  eon- 
Glasnevln.  elusion  of  the  courses,  which  entitles  them  to  “ certificates  of  attend' 

— ance,”  and  after  a six  months'  period  of  successful  management  in  any 
recognised  creamery,  when  reported  on  by  one  of  the  Board's  officeix 
they  may  be  awarded  the  Creamery  Manager’s  certificate  of  efficiency.  ’ 

Whilst  there  has  been  considerable  improvement  in  the  management 
of  creameries  in  Ireland,  experience  of  their  working  shows  that  them 
is  still  room  for  much  improvement.  The  persistent  attention  to  details 
apparently  small  in  themselves,  which  is  so  very  marked  in  Scandi- 
navian dairying,  is  in  too  many  cases  ignored  in  Ireland,  with  the  result 
that  there  is  considerable  variation  still  noticeable  in  the  quality  of 
Irish  butter  as  it  is  put  upon  the  market.  The  great  aim  of  Scandi- 
navian dairymen  is  to  produce  butter  in  enormous  quantities  of  uniform 
character.  There  i3  really  very  little  difference  between  the  butter  of 
one  dairy  and  another  in  Denmark  and  Sweden.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  separate  the  casks  in  a consignment  of  Danish  butter  and  say 
so  many  ure  from  one.  creamery  and  so  many  from  another.  The 
organization  that  advises  and  practically  regulates  the  dairying  industry 
of  Denmark  and  Sweden  has  succeeded  by  advice  and  direction  in 
bringing  about  such  a uniformity  in  Scandinavian  butter  that  it  is  now 
known  only  as  Danish  or  Swedish  butter.  In  Ireland  attempts  have 
been  made  to  secure  markets  for  “ brands."  Whilst  a few  may,  by 
making  high-class  butter  and  with  a “ catching  ’’  brand,  secure  a higher 
price  than  their  neighbours,  their  prices  would  increase  considerably  if 
the  words  Irish  butter  meant  thoroughly  good  butter. 

flow*  XIII.  Whilst  creameries  have  had  considerable  attention  from  the 

dairying.  Agricultural  Department,  home  dairying  has  not  been  forgotten.  The 
two  Dairy  Instructresses  that  are  engaged  have  been  very  busy  in 
giving  instruction  in  districts  in  which  home  dairying  is  still  practised. 

The  work  of  these  instructresses  has  been  ou  the  whole  very  successful, 
when  the  difficulties  often  encountered,  in  the  way  of  introducing 
improvements  or  even  of  awakening  interest  therein,  owing  to  the 
backward  condition  of  the  districts,  is  considered. 

The  Governors  of  the  Munster  Dairy  School  and  Agricultural 
Institute  have  taken  a keen  interest  in  the  subject  of  itinerant  dairy  in- 
struction, and  have  already  been  most  successful  in  organizing  districts 
iu  the  province  of  Munster.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  clergy  of 
all  denominations  have,  since  the  establishment  of  itinerant  instruction, 
aided  considerably  in  promoting  this  most  useful  work. 

With  regard  to  further  developments  in  dairy  instruction  in  Ireland, 
I believe  it  would  be  desirable  to  increase  the  encouragement  of  it  by 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  instructresses,  and  by  combining  the 
present  system  of  organization  with  one  .similar  to  that  in  operation  lor 
cookery  instruction  in  National  Schools,  which  is  now  successfully 
engrafted  on  the  National  School  System 

I am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

Thos.  Carroll. 
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Reports  ou 
the  State  of 
Education, 

Messrs.  A.  Purser  and  S.  E.  Stronge,  a.m.,  Head  Inspectors 
General  Report  upon  tho  Training  Colleges. 

Dublin,  March,  1898. 

Gentlemen, — We  have  to  inform  you  that  during  the  year  1897  we 
frequently  visited  the  training  colleges,  and  during  the  months  of  May 
mid  June  we  examined  all  the  Queen’s  Scholar’s  in  the  Practice  of 
Teaching.  In  the  special  report  upon  each  college,  attached  as  Number  of 
appendices  to  this  Report,  some  details  will  be  found  as  to  the  number  of  Training 
students  of  first  and  of  second  years’  standing,  and  also  general  remarks  Collefi®8- 
as  to  the  progress  of  the  Queen’s  Scholars  in  acquiring  the  art  of 
teaching. 

It  is  now  fifteen  years  since  it  was  found  necessary  to  supplement 
the  work  done  in  Marlborongli-street  by  giving  grants  to  denominational 
colleges.  Prior  to  the  opening  of  the  new  colleges  about  250  teachers 
per  annum  received  short  courses  of  training  in  Marl  borough-street, 
such  courses  seldom  exceeding  five  months  in  length.  This  number 
was,  however,  altogether  insufficient  to  fill  the  vacancies  yearly  occur- 
ring. There  are  now  altogether  five  training  colleges,  in  the  smallest  of 
which  there  are  about  120  Queen’s  Scholars  undergoing  a course  of 
training  to  prepare  them  for  the  position  of  principals  or  assistants 
in  National  Schools.  The  number  now  trained  annually  is  large  and 
almost  sufficient  to  fill  all  the  available  vacancies,  seeing  that  managers, 
so  long  ns  the  Commissioners’  rules  permit  them  to  do  so,  will  continue 
in  many  cases  to  appoint  untrained  persons. 

Training  has  not  yet  been  made  by  tho  Commissioners’  rules  an  All 
indis]>ensable  qualification  for  the  office  of  a teacher  in  a primary  teachers 
school,  and  thus  the  manager  of  a school,  either  through  pressure  or  ^“ejbo 
favour,  often  appoints  a monitor  who  has  just  obtained  his  certificate  of 
classification  in  preference  to  a teacher  who  has  passed  creditably 
through  a two  years’  course  of  training.  Owing  to  this  course  of 
action  on  the  part  of  the  managers  there  are  some  trained  teachers  who 
are  unfortunate  enough  to  be  without  employment.  If  the  managers  are 
to  1x7  permitted  to  continue  to  exercise  this  privilege  without  restric- 
tion or  limit  there  will  always  he  schools  in  Ireland  conducted  by  un- 
trained teachers.  Seeing,  therefore,  that  the  facilities  for  obtaining  a 
course  of  training  are  ample,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  time  has  come 
to  make  a course  of  training  a necessary  qualification  for  all  those  who 
>eek  to  enter  the  profession.  A regulation  to  the  effect  that  all  candi- 
dates for  an  appointment  must  have  undergone  a course  of  training  in  a 
recognised  college  or  must,  as  a condition  of  retaining  their  appoint- 
ments, go  up  for  a course  of  training  within  five  years  of  their  first 
entering  the  service,  would  ensure  a course  of  training  for  every 
future  teacher,  would  secure  more  efficiency  hi  the  public  service,  would 
lx*  of  undoubted  advantage  to  the  status  of  the  teachers  in  raising  them 
to  the.  rank  of  a learned  profession,  and  would  not  affect  the  managers* 
rights  in  any  degree. 

Instead  of  the  present  one  year's  and  two  years’  course  it  would  on  Ani* . 
mauy  grounds  be  desirable  to  prolong  each  course  for  another  year.  In  yea^-°nR 

training 

desirable. 
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many  parts  of  Ireland  the  home  surroundings  of  the  teachers  are  u<  • 
such  as  are  calculated  to  train  the  eye  or  turn  the  thoughts  to  ulcus  ' / 
tidiness,  cleanliness,  and  form —all  important  elements  in  the  educatin' 
of  the  child.  A ten  months’  course  or  even  a twenty  months’  course  in'' 
training  college  is  insufficient  to  enable  the  teacher  to  unlearn  and  ] v 
aside  the  ideas  and  habits  ol'  the  past,  and  learn  and  adopt,  as  a permanent 
possession  for  the  future,  the  better  style  and  form  which  he  nuv 
acquire  there.  The  pressure,  too,  of  approaching  examinations,  at  which 
he  hopes  to  obtain  a higher  class,  confines  his  thoughts  almost  altogether 
to  his  books  and  leaves  him  little  time  to  observe  and  think.  In  1,^ 
case  form  is  sacrifhted  to  matter.  A longer  residence  would  uot  oulv 
permit  him  to  act] u ire  more  soundly  a knowledge  of  the  subjects  which  h! 
will  spend  his  life  in  teaching,  and  sec",  re  as  fixed  habits  the  be* 
methods  of  imparting  that  knowledge,  but  it  would  allow  time 
for  observation  and  thought,  for  the.  abandonment  of  old  ideas  of 
life  ami  the  acquisition  of  now.  Six  years  is  the  length  of  the 
ordinary  course  of  training  in  the  training  colleges  in  Germany— 
three  in  a preparatory  institution,  and  throe  in  the  college— one  of 
the  most  advanced  and  civilised  nations  in  the  world,  a country  ju 
which  the  primary  schools  and  primary  teachers  are  excellent  * vet 
in  Ireland,  which  can  hardly  be  compared  with  Germany  in  educa- 
tional progress,  a coui'se  ono-sixth  or  one- third  of  the  length  of 
the  German  is  considered  a sufficient  training.  This  would  appear  ta 
mean  that  we  are  so  superior  to  the  Germans  that  we  can  accomplish 
in  one  or  two  years  what  it  costs  them  six  to  do.  Indeed  in  this  as  in 
many  other  points  connected  with  the  system  too  largo  demands  an* 
made  upon  both  teachers  and  pupils,  and  perfection  is  looked  for  as  t!.i* 
result  of  hurried  work.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  anything  approach- 
ing  perfection  in  education  is  obtained  by  quite  other  means  and  by 
following  a different  route. 

Many  of  the  lessons  given  by  the  Queen’s  Scholars  in  our 
presence  were  disappointing  ; a few  only  failed  through  want  of  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  they  selected  or  were  called  upon  to  teach,  butveiv 
many  presented  their  lessons  in  such  a manner  as  to  show  that  it  was 
rather  memory  than  the  consecutive  steps  in  the  reasoning  they  were 
following.  Such  a lesson  always  fails  in  force  and  effect.  Many, 
though  npjx>aLiiig  occasionally  to  the  class  which  they  were  supposed  to 
be  teaching,  seemed  to  care  little  what  answers  they  got  from  the 
children,  or  whether  they  succeeded  in  arresting  their  attention  or 
evoking  their  interest — the  points  which  test  the  fitness  of  u teacher 
for  his  vocation.  There  appear  to  us  to  be  two  causes  at  work  leading 
up  to  this  unsatisfactory  result.  Many  of  the  students  come  up 
imperfectly  piciuired,  They  have  been  educated  under  a system  in 
which  there  is  no  cultivation  of  the  observing  and  the  reasoning 
faculties.  ]f  they  have  been  monitors  they  have,  owing  to  the  pressure 
of  the  Results  System,  received  little  instruction  from  their  teachers 
in  the  art  of  teaching,  and  have  therefore  acquired  a mechanical 
routine  of  their  own  which  it  is  difficult  to  unlearn  in  the  training 
college.  It  is  evident  that  students  with  such  antecedents  would 
require  much  attention  in  the  colleges,  and  the  zealous  and  unceasing 
supervision  of  an  energetic,  painstaking,  and  skilful  professor.  Un- 
fortunately, it  is  not  the  one  and  undivided  aim  of  a college  to  reform 
those  who  have  como  up  with  false  ideas  of  the  art.  All  the  candidates 
who  enter  aim  at  obtaining  a higher  class  when  leaving,  and  their  main 
efforts  while  in  the  training  college,  and  the  efforts  of  their  teachers 
are  directed  to  this  end. 
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TJiih  higher  class  is  obtained  by  passing  an  examination  in  many  Repots  on 
subjects  ancl  not  by  skill  in  imparting  the  knowledge  acquired.  The 
very  pur  post  for  which  he  is  trained,  viz.,  to  be  able  to  impart  — 
knowledges  readily  and  skilfully,  is  only  one  of  many  subjects,  and  Yurur  A‘ 
if  his  test  lesson  is  thought  worthy  of  20  per  cent.,  lie  is  regarded 
as  qualified  to  teach.  Notwithstanding  this  low  mark  of  20  per  aHO** 
cent.,  he  may  leave  the  college  with  an  all  round  percentage  of  G5  Ynxpxtun. 
as  a result  of  the  whole  examination.  The  genera!  result  is  that  he  Dublin* 
has  acquired  a sufficient  knowledge  of  die  subjects  taught  in  a primary  — 
school,  but  is  unable  to  tench  them  with  efficiency  and  success. 

Managers  who  take  an  interest  in  their  schools,  and  whose  natural 
common  sense  enables  them  to  distinguish  between  the  false  and  tlio 
true,  not  infrequently  complain  of  the  want  of  success  of  the  trained 
teachers  whom  they  have  engaged. 

The  Hint  year  of  a course  of  training  should  be  devoted  to  the  Suggested 
observation  of  the  methods  of  tilts  best  teachers,  mid  making  notes  of 
these  methods,  and  reproducing  llie  lesson  under  tlio  guidance  of  the  in  the 
teacher.  The  student  should  not  Ik*  permitted  to  teach  lessons  of  his  Colleges, 
own  preparation,  for  in  preparing  and  teaching  these  lie  will  probably 
l»e  merely  stereotyping  the  false  or  vicious  methods  which  he  has  either 
invented  himself  or  acquired  as  a monitor  or  pupil.  In  his  second 
year  he  might  attempt  lessons  of  his  own  preparation  under  the 
guidance  of  a skilled  and  experienced  teacher,  and  if  a third  year 
were  added  to  the  course  he  would  have  a further  opportunity  of  adding 
lu  his  store  of  notes  of  model  lessons,  and  of  acquiring  confidence  in 
himself  as  an  instructor.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  at  the  end  of  this  year 
lie  would  have  abandoned  for  ever — if  not  forgotten — the  many  crude 
ideas  us  to  teaching  with  which  lie  came  up,  and  would  have  acquired 
so  thoroughly  the  principles  of  his  art,  as  to  be  able  to  put  them  into 
practice  on  all  occasions  without  risk  of  a reversion  to  the  methods  of 
his  earlier  days. 

While  the  present  system  of  Results  payments  lasts  it  is  hopeless  to  Wof^jone 
expect  that  candidates  for  admission  to  the  training  colleges  will  is  rather 
improve  either  in  breadth  or  soundness  of  knowledge.  They  have 
learned  much  from  books,  but  have  assimilated  little.  There  has 
been  very  little  real  development  of  the  intelligence.  This  develop- 
ment would  properly  be  the  office  of  the  professors  of  the  colleges  if 
there  were  time  to  begin  it  and  systematically  carry  it  out,  but  the 
pressure  of  preparing  for  examinations  is  us  stringent  within  the 
college  walls  as  it  is  without.  Consequently  the  main  functions  of  u 
training  college,  the  revision  and  deepening  of  the  knowledge  already 
possessed  by  the  student,  the  direction  of  his  studies  in  subjects 
necessary  to  a complete  comprehension  of  those  he  has  already  studied, 
ami  above  all  the  imparting  of  such  a practical  grasp  of  the  methods  of 
teaching  us  will  enable  him  to  ho  a ready  and  effective  teachoi — 
cannot  lie  carried  out  with  complete  success.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  teachers  have  any  knowledge  or  thought  of  principles 
in  their  work,  or  whether  the  education  of  their  pupils  is  their  object. 

There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  goal  towards  which  they  race,  viz.,  to  pass 
their  children  at  the  Results  examination.  They  are  like  so  many  jerry 
builders  running  up  jerry  houses  with  the  thinnest  of  brick  walls  and 
floors  that  tremble  under  foot.  In  the  training  colleges,  as  in  tin1 
National  Schools,  too  much  is  attempted.  “Do  a little  and  do  it  well,” 

“ dittce  mnllu  and  niultnmf  are  excellent  proverbs,  and  should  he 
the  mottoes  of  the  teacher  in  all  his  work.  If,  therefore,  the  require- 
ments for  entering  the  colleges  were  somewhat  higher  and  the  colltse  of 
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Reports  on  gfcudy  there  was  more  limited,  if  the  greater  part  of  the  time  of  the  Queen's 
tho  State  of  Scholars  was  devoted  to  acquiring  a thorough  knowledge  of  tko  subjects 
Education.  which  form  the  currioulum  of  the  National  Schools  and  to  the  practical 

Mur*.  A.  methods  to  lie  used  in  imparting  this  knowledge,  teachers  more  skilful  I 

rnd's.K.  ami  better  prepared  for  their  olheo  would  be  turned  out.  Now  valuable 
yt  time  is  spent  in  learning  algebra,  trigonometry,  or  perhaps  French  or 
Hta'd  _ Latin— all  secondary  school  subjects— time  which  could  be  spent  with  I 
Imptcioit.  niore  in  learning  how  to  teach  reading— a subject  which  one  1 
Dublin.  teacher  only  out  of  a hundred  knows  how  to  teach.  In  a conversation 
with  the  principal  of  one  of  the  colleges  regarding  the  advantages 
derived  by  the  Queen’s  Scholars  from  merely  standing  by  and  watching 
a skilled  teacher  at  work,  the  principal  stated  that  the  students  them- 
selves felt  that  they  had  not  time  even  to  listen  and  observe,  for  on 
such  occasions  they  were  making  furtive  use  of  algebias  and 
trigonometries. 

E ina-  While  the  oral  test  in  the  practice  of  teaching  is  by  far  the  most 
tir?r  important  and  most  indicative  of  the  teacher’s  skill  and  fitness  for  his 
theory  of  0fPce,  yet  we  think  it  would  bo  desirable  that,  in  the  examination  on 
method.  eacb  subject,  one  or  two  questions  on  the  method  of  teaching  that 
subject  should  be  set.  These  questions  should  be  compulsory. 

it  is  true  a paper  of  questions  in  Method  is  set  at  the  annutd  ox- 
animations,  but  this  paper  has  hitherto  been  too  general  in  its  nature— 
including  questions  upon  keeping  the  school  records  and  upon  the  Com- 
missioners’ rules — and  does  not  enable  the  examiner  to  judge  whether 
due  attention  had  been  [laid  to  the  Methods  of  teaching  each  subject. 
Indeed,  the  candidate  might  have  failed  in  every  question  on  Methods 
and  yet  have  passed  the  examination  by  answering  the  questions  upon  the 
school  accounts  and  the  Commissioners’  rules.  Under  the  provisions 
of  the  new  programme  this  has  boon  to  some  extent  altered,  hut  wo  are 
of  opinion  that  the  answering  of  one  question  out  of  ten,  or  scraps  of 
several  questions,  does  not  afford  evidence  of  sufficient  knowledge  of 
Method  or  of  the  principles  of  education. 


We  have  the  honour  to  he, 

Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servants, 

A.  Purser,  | Head  Inspectors  of 
S.  E.  Stroxoe,  i National  Sohook 


The  Secretaries, 

Education  Office, 

Dublin. 
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General  Report  upon  Marlboro’-street  Training  College  ReP°rts on . 
for  the  Session  Ended  July  31,  1897.  jafuSton. 

Messrs.  A.  Purser  and  S.  E.  Stronoe,  a.m.,  Head  Inspectors.  jiff  '*: A- 

Dublin,  January  31st,  1898.  strong-' 

Gentlemen, — During  the  Session  wliich  was  brought  to  a conclusion  Ynf  viort, 
by  the  Annual  Examination  in  July,  1S97,  there  were  in  training  in  this  DiMi/ 
College  147  Mistresses — (142  Queen’s  Scholars  and  5 Extoms)  and  10G  — 

Masters.  Six  of  these,  owing  to  illness,  did  not  complete  their  courses. 

Thirty  of  the  former  and  34  of  the  latter,  as  Principals  or  Assistants 
in  National  Schools,  had  entered  for  a one  year’s  course,  and  presented 
themselves  in  the  subjects  prescribed  in  Column  3 of  the  New 
Programme  at  the  July  Examinations.  On  the  same  papers  and  at 
the  same  Examination  60  Mistresses  and  32  Masters  of  the  Second 
Division  were  examined,  and  thus  completed  the  second  year  of  a two 
years’  course,  while  57  Mistresses  and  34  Masters  who  were  completing 
the  first  year  of  a two  years’  course  were  examined  in  the  subjects  pre- 
scribed in  Column  2. 

The  tests  in  the  Practice  of  Teaching  were  hold  during  the  first  ami 
Inst  weeks  in  June  preceding  the  general  Examination,  and  were  similar 
in  kind  and  character  to  those  given  in  previous  years.  Absolute 
failures  were  very  rare,  while  very  many  of  the  Queen’s  Scholars  showed 
considerable  skill  in  their  manner  of  presenting  the  subjects  to  I ho 
classes  taught  in  our  presence. 

The  Principals  and  Professors  were  present  during  the  Examination, 
and  evinced  great  interest  in  the  progress  and  success  of  every  student, 
surd  this  personal  interest  has,  no  doubt,  during  the  Session,  a great 
efiect  in  stimulating  and  encouraging  the  Queen’s  Scholars  to 
persevere. 

A Drill  Master  would  be  a very  desirable  addition  to  the  staff  of  this 
College.  The  boys  of  the  Practising  School  as  well  as  the  Queen’s 
Scholars  would  derive  much  benefit  from  a course  of  physical  training. 

It  would  give  grace  to  their  movements,  help  to  banish  awkward  habits, 
and  add  to  the  training  of  the  mind  the  no  less  necessary  training  of 
the  body. 

As  the  residence  for  tire  Queen's  Scholars  in  Talbot-street  had  ceased 
to  afford  adequate  accommodation  for  the  annually  increasing  number 
of  Queen’s  Scholars,  au  additional  boarding  house  has  been  procured  at 
(il.'isuoviu.  This  house,  which  is  in  an  airy  and  healthy  district,  will 
accommodate  40  Mistresses,  and  will  afford  a menus  of  recruiting  the 
health  of  a Queen’s  Scholar  who  requires  a change  from  Talbot- 
street. 

Wo  are,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servants, 

A.  Purser. 

3.  E.  Strongh. 

The  Secretaries, 

Education  Office, 

Dublin 

it 
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Messrs.  A.  Purser  and  S.  E.  Stronge,  a.m.,  Head  Inspectors. 

General  Report  upon  “ St.  Patrick's  " Training  College  for  the 
Session  ended  31st  July,  1897, 

Dublin,  February,  1898. 

Gentlemen, — We  herein  submit,  for  the  information  of  the  Com- 
missioners, our  report  upon  “ St.  Patrick’s  " Training  College,  Drum- 
condra. 

The  number  of  Queen's  scholars  who  completed  their  course  of  training 
in  July,  1897,  was  96,  while  G7  others  finished  the  first  session  of  a 
two-years'  course.  Of  the  96  in  final  year,  32  who  took  A papers,  and 
1 1 who  took  13  papers,  had  spent  one  year  in  the  College ; all  these 
were  either  principals  or  assistants  of  schools.  Fifty-two  who  took  B 
papers  completed  a two-years’  course  of  training.  The  great  majority 
of  these,  and  of  the  67  in  their  first  year,  were  ex-monitors.  The 
students  who  were  in  their  final  year  elected  to  be  examined  on  the  old 
programme,  while  those  in  their  first  year  presented  themselves  in  the 
second  column  of  the  new  programme.  The  result  of  these  examina- 
tions is  not  yet  known  to  us. 

The  usual  practical  test  examination  in  the  method  of  teaching  took 
place  in  the  month  of  June.  The  result  was  rather  disappointing,  for 
while  of  the  96  in  their  final  year  12  per  cent,  did  well,  68  per  cent, 
were  fair  or  passable,  nearly  20  per  cent  did  poorly  or  failed  altogether. 
This  appears  to  us  to  have  been  largely  due  to  imperfect  correction  of 
wrong  or  defective  methods  while  the  students  were  engaged  iu  the 
practising  schools.  These  latter,  three  in  number,  are  well  conducted, 
and  afford  the  Queen's  scholars  good  examples  for  their  imitation.  The 
notes  of  lessons  prepared  for  us  were  rather  meagre,  and  as  a rule  not 
adequate  for  the  proposed  lessons. 

Drill  and  gymmistics  are  taught,  and  the  students  are  encouraged  to 
take  part  in  games  (cricket  and  footl>all)  in  the  very  fine  grounds 
attached  to  the  College.  The  health  of  the  students  was  good  throughout 
the  session. 

The  College  buildings  are  maintained  in  excellent  condition. 

There  was  no  material  change  in  the  staff  during  the  past  year  except 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Foy  as  Professor  of  Draw  big. 

Model  and  criticism  lessons  were  given  regularly  twice  even*  week  , 
buth  are  conducted  by  the  professor  of  method. 

The  number  of  lectures  given  each  week  is — in  English  (Literatuie, 
Language,  &c.)  about  20,  in  mathematics  17,  and  in  other  ordinary 
subjects,  including  method,  lo. 


Wo  arc,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servants, 

A.  Purser, 

S.  E.  Strong e, 

Hoad  Inspectors. 

The  Secretaries, 

Office  of  National  Education; 

Dublin. 
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Gexeiut,  Buyout  upon  “ Oor  Lady  op  Mercy  ” Training  College  fepons  on 
{or  the  Session  ended  31sb  July,  1S97,  by  Mutation” 

Messrs.  A.  Purser  and  S.  E.  Strong  e,  a.m.,  Head 

Inspectors.  5ff£g 

Dublin,  February,  1898.  & [in, we,' 


Gentlemen, — We  herein  submit  for  the  information  of  the 


Commissioners  our  General  Report  upon  “ Our  Lady  of  Mercy  ” i ««•/<«/* ,r*> 
Training  College,  Baggot-stveet,  Dublin.  Dublin. 

There  were  in  this  Training  College  for  women  during  febe  year 
1896-7  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  (154)  Queen’s  Scholars  and  3 extern  lUl  ftu  c' 
students,  of  whom  93  and  the  3 externs  were  in  their  final  year,  and  58 
in  the  first  year  of  training.  All  the  former  were  examined  in  July  on 
the  old  programme,  while  the  latter  presented  themselves  for  examina- 
tion in  the  subjects  prescribed  in  the  second  column  of  the  new 
programme.  The  results  have  not  yet  been  marie  known  to  us,  hut  we 
believe  they  do  not  differ  materially  from  those  of  former  years.  Of 
the  90  examined  in  their  final  year,  59  had  spent  one  session  in  the 
college,  all  being  either  principals  or  assistants,  classed  and  already  in 
the  Board’s  service  before  they  entered  the  college  ; the  others  (including 
the  3 externs)  completed  a two-years’  course  of  training,  and  wore 
either  ex-monitors  or  pupils  of  National  schools 

The  test  examination  in  practical  teaching,  which  was  conducted  on  Test  cxiuui- 


the  usual  lines,  took  place  in  the  month  of  May.  The  lessons  were  tor 


the  most  part  regular  in  form,  but  some  of  the  Queen's  Scholars  seemed 
wanting  in  force,  and  failed  to  bring  the  subject-matter  borne  to  tho 
children.  The  notes  of  lessons  gave  evidence  of  care,  hut  not  of  much 
research.  Judged  by  the  marks  we  gave  for  the  lessons,  about  30  per 
cent,  of  the  99  students  in  final  year  would  rank  as  good  ; fid  per  cent, 
us  fair;  and  10  per  cent,  as  poor  or  bad.  The  more  informal  lessons 
taught  by  the  other  58  Queen's  Scholars  were  very  lair,  and  gave 
promise  of  successful  work  during  their  second  year's  course. 


Needlework  and  Industrial  Training  (Cookery  and  Household  work) 
are  duly  attended  to,  ami  in  these  matters  the  Queen’s  Scholars  lri!t|  u",s 


acquitted  themselves  creditably.  Drill  and  Calisthenics  are  a regular  training. 
l«art  of  the  ordinary  course  of  training,  and  are  pursued  with  decided 
advantage  to  tho  students. 

Tin  college  stair  remains  practically  unchanged.  The  two  male  pro-  trim-ism 
lessors  lecture  on  an  average  eight  lmurs  each  ; the  two  female  professors 
Hive  each  about  thirty-seven  hours'  service  in  the  week  ; while  in  the 


l’ruetising  Schools — which  are  suitable,  and  provide  a fair  amount,  of  PncU»iog 


accommodation  for  the  very  large  number  of  Queen’s  Scholars — tin- 
'■indents  arc  carefully  superintended  by  the  female  Professor  of  Method. 

Ihi-y  attend  in  hatches  of  about  thirty-eight  for  six  hours  a w<  ok. 
ri.e  lessons  which  they  are  to  teach  are  notified  to  them  beforehand, 
and  they  are  required  to  make  proper  preparation  for  these,  so  us  not 
t"  interfere  with  the  ordinary  work  of  the  school.  Criticism  lessons 
are  given  twice  a week  in  the  presence  of  half  the  students.  One  <*i  the 
ft'inale  professors  presides  at  these  lessons,  and  the  V ice  Principal  nf  the 
roll  ego  is  nearly  always  present. 

All  the  students  arc  obliged  to  spend  u portion  of  their  time  in  the  infant 
lnfint  and  Kindergarten  Departments.  TrahiTiltf 

'l  lie  health  of  the  Queen’s  Scholars  was  quite  satisfactory.  A certain  - 
iiuiiil*c-r  of  them  spend  Saturday  afternoon  and  Sunday  in  a country 
place  near  Blackcock,  belonging  to  tin*  Sisters  of  Mcivv. 

We  are,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servants, 

A.  Pdrsep,  | Hc(u,  Illslxvtors. 
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Appendix  to  Sixty-fourth  Report  of  Commiasionera 


Reports  on 
the  State  of 

Education.  General  Report  upon  the  “Church  op  Ireland1’  Train™ 
College,  fov  the  Session  ended  31st  July,  1897, 

BY 


Metotra.  A. 
Punter 
and  S.  E. 
Strange . 
AM., 
Bead 

Insjtectors, 

Dublin. 


Stndents. 


Test  exami- 
nation in 
teaching. 

Criticism 

lessons. 


Lectures. 


Messrs.  A.  Purser  and  S.  E.  Stronge,  am.,  Head  Inspectors. 

Dublin,  February,  1898. 

Gentlemen, — We  herein  submit,  for  the  information  of  the  Com* 
missioned,  our  General  Report  upon  the  “ Church  of  Ireland"  Training 
College,  Kil dare-place,  Dublin. 

In  this  College  for  men  and  women  there  were  43  male  and  71  female 
students  in  residence  during  the  year  1896-7.  Twenty-one  (21)  men 
and  37  women  completed  their  coarse  of  training— -9  and  3 respectively 
having  been  ouo  year,  and  12  and  34  two  years  iu  the  College.  In  the 
practical  test  examination  in  teaching,  which  took  place  in  June,  these 
students  acquitted  themselves  very  well.  Of  the  men  81  per  cent,  and 
of  the  women  71  per  cent,  were  good,  19  and  27  per  cent,  respectively 
were  fair  or  passable,  and  only  3 per  cent,  (that  is  one  female  student) 
failed.  These  figures  show  how  satisfactorily  the  work  of  training 
to  teach,  which  is  the  real  business  of  the  Colleges,  is  carried  on— a 
success  which  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  large  amount  of  individual 
attention  each  student  receives,  owing  to  there  being  practically  two 
Professors  of  method  (one  male  and  one  female)  for  the  comparatively 
small  number  of  students  in  residence.  The  notes  of  lessons  were  well 
prepared  ; they  were  full  and  adequate,  and  gave  evidence  of  careful 
preparation,  and  showed  clearly'  how  the  students  intended  to  treat 
their  selected  subjects.  The  criticisms  on  each  other’s  lessons  were 
gocxl  in  many  cases,  proved  that  the  students  possessed  a fair  knowledge 
of  the  most,  important  principles  of  teaching,  and  that  they  could  point 
out  not  only'  the  defects  but  also  the  good  points  of  a lesson.  This  is 
largely  due  to  the  careful  manner  in  which  criticism  lessons  are  con- 
ducted. These  lessons  are  presided  over  by  the  Principal  of  the 
College,  assisted  by  one  or  more  of  the  professorial  staff. 

Thu  22  male  and  34  female  Queen’s  Scholars  in  their  first  year's 
course  taught  the  selected  subjects  with  very  fair  success. 

7 he  practising  schools  in  connection  with  both  departments  are  well 
conducted  and  afford  good  models  for  the  Queen’s  Scholars  to  imitate. 

The  answering  at  the  July  Examinations  was  creditable,  but  the 
number  of  failures  was,  we  are  informed,  in  excess  of  former  years,  we 
believe  this  was  owing  mainly  to  a misunderstanding  of  the  New 
Programme  us  to  the  requirements  in  geometrical  drawing. 

The  number  of  lectures  given  weekly  bv  the  professorial  stall  in 
ordinary  literary  subjects  is  about  58,  "divided  os  follows:— 24 
mathematics,  20  literature,  language,  dec.,  and  14  other  ordinary  literary 
subjects. 

I ho  house  and  promises  are  in  good  and  substantial  repair. 

lho  space  for  recreation  is  rather  confined,  but  to  compensate  for 
this  the  Queen’s  Scholars  are  allowed  considerable  liberty  in  going  out- 
side the  College  grounds. 

We  are,  gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servants, 


The  Secretaries, 

OHioe  of  National 


A.  Purser,  1 H(sul  IllfipectoK 
S.  E.  Strongs,  j 1 

Education,  Dublin. 
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of  National  Education  in  Ireland. 


General  Report  upon  the  “ De  La  Salle  ” Training  College, 
Waterford,  by 

ilessvs.  A.  Purser  and  S.  E.  Stronge,  aat.,  Head  Inspectors. 

Dublin,  January,  1898. 

Gentlemen, — We  herein  submit,  for  the  information  of  the  ConnniS-  Du))|ilu 
sionciu,  our  General  Report  upon  “ De  1st  Salle  " Training  College,  — 
Waterford. 

There  were  in  training  in  this  College  during  the  session,  which  was  Number  of 
brought  to  a close  by  the  annual  examination  of  July,  1897,  120 
Queen’s  Scholars.  One  of  these,  however,  left  early  in  1897,  owing  to 
illness.  Of  the  119  vonuvining,  twelve  lmd  come  up  for  a one  years 
course;  thirty-nine  completed  the  final  year,  and  sixty  eight  the  first 
year  of  their  two  years’  course. 

There  was  no  change  in  the  professorial  stuff  during  the  year. 

The  examination  in  the  Practice  of  Teaching  was  held  during  the  Kxai„i,m 
week  which  began  on  Juno  7th.  A imuiher  of  the  students  gave  good  turn  in 
lessons  on  the  subjects  selected.  The  majority,  however,  obtained  •j-'achi'iijj!' 
aliout  half  marks,  or  50  per  cent.,  while  there  were  about  -0  pur  cent, 
of  those  who  were  completing  their  course  who  absolutely  failed,  lliat 
the  results  were  not  better  is  no  doubt  partly  due  to  the  difficulties 
under  which  the  College  laboured  during  the  year  in  regard  to  the 
practising  schools.  These  schools  are  held  in  an  old  and  unsuitable 
three-storey  building.  This  building  was  in  bad  repair,  and  did  not 
furnish  sufficient  accommodation  for  the  numbers  attending.  A large 
and  handsome  schoolhou.se  with  many  spacious  class-rooms  is  now  in 
ran  rue  of  erection  at  the  rare  of  the  present,  building.  This  new  build- 
ing will  accommodate  500  boys,  and  will  be  provided  with  school 
furuituro  of  a modern  pattern.  In  the  College  grounds  a new  practising 
m IiuoI,  with  an  average  attendance  of  sixty,  has  been  opened. 

There  is  a large  farm  aliout  three  and  a-half  miles  distant  from  the 
College  to  which  the  Queen’s  Scholars  are  regularly  brought  lor  the. 
purpose  of  learning  practical  agriculture*.  They  are  also  drilled  threw 
limes  each  week  by  a qualified  drill  master. 

The  College  buildings  and  furniture  are  in  excellent  repair,  aiul  the 
grounds  are  tastefully  laid  out  and  planted. 
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Reports  on 
the  State  of 
Education. 


Mcssr*.  A. 
i’/IWI' 

and  s. 

SI  iv  age, 

AJf.t 

Head 


We  are,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servants, 

A.  Purser, 

8.  E.  Strong e, 
Head  Inspectors. 

The  Secretaries, 

Gllicc  of  National  Education, 

Dublin. 
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Reports  cm 
the  Stale  ol 
Education. 

Mias  Phendergast,  Directress  of  Needlework. 

Education  Office,  January,  1898. 

Gentlemen, — In  accordance  with  your  instructions,  I have  tlie 
honour  to  submit  u short  report  upon  the  state  of  industrial  instruction 
during  Die  year  just  past. 


Mixs 

Pmidtrgaal, 
Direct  rots  oj 
Needlework. 
Dublin. 


• It  has  not  been  an  eventful  one— but  then,  a succession  of  stirring 
events  does  not  always  conduce  to  prosperity ; countries  make  wore 
progress  in  the  “ piping  times  of  peace”  than  in  the  turmoils  and  excite- 
ments of  war — or  so,  at  least,  historians  would  have  us  believe.  For 
that  progress,  however,  the  peace  should  be  complete ; there  should 
not  be  rumours  in  the  air,  and  shadows  of  coming  events  east,  dim  ami 
large,  upon  the  path,  for  people  to  stand,  and  strain  their  eyes  ut— 
wondering  what  the  approaching  tiling  may  be.  Teachers  have  hail 
some  premonitions  of  possible  developments  during  the  past  year  which 
may  not  have  beeu  so  good  for  the  advancement  of  tlicir  work  as  perfect 
tranquillity  would  have  been  \ the  apprehension  of  change  has  a very 
disturbing  influence. 

General  In  examining  my  notes  of  visits  to  schools,  I find  somewhat  of 
Jcllol?  01  ' .!L  yam — good  and  ill  together  ” ; some  disappointed  chronicles 

needlework.  Retrogression  woven,  like  dim  threads,  in  and  out  of  the  web  in 
which  gold  threads,  too,  are  shining.  These  latter  represent  the 
cases  in  which  progress  has  heeu  made  by  leaps  and  bounds.  The 
steady  progress,  slow  but  sure,  is  the  ground-colour  of  the  stuff', 
and  not  an  unpleasant  colour  to  look  at,  by  any  menus.  These 
remarks,  of  course,  apply  chiefly  to  large  schools,  among  which  my 
experience  mostly  lias ; the  small  ones  are,  no  doubt,  more  mixed. 
Backward  The  pupils  who  come  from  them  to  finish  their  education  by  a 
pupils  m year’s  attendance  at  the  convent  school  in  the  nearest  town  arc 
dosses.  °ftcn  backward,  and  too  firmly  grounded  in  a careless  style  of  sewing 
to  be  made  good  workers  in  their  twelve  months  of  polishing. 
But  it  is  quite  possible  to  improve  them  up  to  a fair  standard — as  I 
have  found  in  schools  where  the  nuns  took  special  pains  with  these 
girls,  and  were  rewarded  by  a creditable  amount  of  advance.  In  some 
others  that  I have  visited,  the  fact  that  these  senior  pupils  were  in  a 
sense  strangers,  for  all  of  whose  previous  training  other  teachers  were 
responsible,  seemed  to  deaden  interest  in  their  progress,  and  make  it 
easy  for  their  mistresses  to  acquiesce  in  a lower  standard  of  performance 
for  them  than  would  satisfy  them  in  the  girls  whose  education  has  bceu 
conducted  wholly,  or  almost  wholly,  by  themselves. 

iii tercet  in  ^ce^n£  1S»  huleed,  most  natural — and  it  is  asking  a good  deal  to 

inch  pupils  exPec^  the  latest  teacher  will  work  extra  hard  in  order  to  make 
tip  lor  the  mistakes  or  negligences  of  her  predecessors ; therefore 
unnatural,  all  the  more  praise  is  due  to  those  with  whom  generosity  has  enlarged 
the  ljounds  of  duty.  In  some  of  those  cases  of  backwardness  among 
children  in  senior  classes,  no  blame  attaches  to  either  pupil  or  teacher: 
the  girls  have  attended  n mixed  school,  too  small  to  cominnncl  the 
services  of  a female  assistant  or  workmis tress,  and  their  literary 
instruction,  all  that  the  master  could  bo  held  responsible  for,  has  been 
duly  seen  to.  Sometimes,  when  tho  school  previously  attended  has 
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been  a mistress's,  one  hears  excuses  for  the  bad  work  of  pupils  ; “ the  Ik-poits  on 
teacher  ia  within  a few  years  of  retiring,  anc)  has  last  interest  in  her  Eduaation. 
school  ” — or  she  is  a married  woman,  with  a delicate  husband,  and  six  — 
children,  who  absorb  so  much  of  her  miud  aud  strength,  poor  thing,  prcndergtisl, 
that  little  is  left  for  the  cultivation  oflier  pupils  ! One  is  sorry  for  the 
pupils  in  these  cases ; aud  ghul  when  there  is  no  need  for  excuses,  * |_,uljlin 
when  it  is  plain  that  the  teacher  has  known  her  duty,  and  done  it,  and  — 
that  the  children  have  been  properly  taught  in  the  various  classes 
through  which  they  have  passed  under  her  care. 

From  shaking  of  the  knowledge  of  needlework  possessed  by  teachers,  Work 
it  is  natural  to  pass  to  a consideration  of  the  work  done  at  the  J uly  j®“*  at 
examinations  of  1897.  It  was  marked  as  in  1896,  ami  I have  since  Evamina- 
had  an  opportunity,  while  selecting  the  best  specimens  for  use  as  lions, 
patterns,  etc.,  of  taking  u brief  and  partial  glance  ovev  it  in  bulk. 

A noticeable  feature  in  it  was  the  scarcity  of  good  cutting-out.  The  Cutting- out. 
proportion  of  really  well-cut  shirts  was  far  smaller  than  it  should  have 
been.  “ The  sack  ” shape,  with  a hole  at  top,  and  sleeves  dangling 
from  the  two  upper  corners,  still  held  sway  ; so  did  the  article  with  a 
simple  slit  for  the  neck,  as  innocent  of  curve  as  a correctly-worked 
buttonhole  ; so  dirl  the  monstrosity  whose  neck  spread,  on  each  side, 
almost  to  the  shoulder-tips ; so  did  a type  whose  scanty  yoke  fell 
altogether  to  the  back,  promising  the  poorest  of  wearing  powers;  so  did 
an  unfortunate  fiasco , the  result  of  thoughtlessness,  rather  than  of 
ignorance,  whose,  two  fronts  overlapped  each  other  till  it  looked  as  if  the 
candidate  had  been  trying  to  cut  a “ reefer  ” jacket  ! Tins  same  fault 
was,  also,  conspicuous  in  the  night-dresses  cut  l>v  “ B 11  candidates — 
who  constantly  failed,  too,  to  present  a suitable  pattern  of  the 
plain  day-gown  for  baby,  which  was  the  other  article  required  to  be 
produced  by  them.  Some  made  a short  frock,  witli  separate  ljody, 
such  as  a child  of  two  might  wear ; others  a strange  little  garment 
like  a “ French  pattern  ” pinafore,  minus  the  shoulder-straps,  and 
plus  small  sleeves. 

Those  candidates  (class  B)  were  in  general,  disappointing ; in  the  General 
greater  number  of  cases,  their  marks  wove  deservedly  low.  The  A 
candidates  showed  a much  higher  percentage  of  good  passes ; so 
did  the  candidates  for  class  C.  The  dressmaking  specimens  from 
the  higher  class  candidates  were,  however,  frequently  very  good. 

The  other  subject,  in  which  a low  level  of  merit  was  generally  Daruiug. 
maintained,  was  darning ; specimens  of  really  good  work  in  this  branch 
were  rare ; of  bad,  there  was  a painfully  large  supply.  The  old  faults 
turn  up,  year  after  year,  with  depressing  regularity  ; the  darn  which 
fills  a hole,  l)cyond  which  it  docs  not  run  to  the  extout  of  a second 
stitch — the  darn  wliich  fills  no  hole  at  all,  boing  a square  of  crossing 
done  over  the  solid,  uncut  web — the  darn  whose  worker  has  foiled^  to 
put  her  needle  under  and  over  the  edge  of  the  hole  by  turns,  and  which 
bus,  therefore,  developed  a loose  fringe  all  around  it  on  the  right  side — 
the  darn  which,  instead  of  taking  up  altemuUe  loops  of  the  web, 
arranges  its  few  running  stitches  in  even  lines,  which  draw  out  on  the 
slightest  provocation,  and  reduce  the  work  to  chaos — the  darn,  loosely 
worked,  and  with  loops  cut,  which  a pull  brings  all  to  pieces — these, 
and  other  poor  varieties,  seem  to  he  as  perpetually  with  us  as  are  the  poor! 

It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  ignorance  of  a proper  method  oi 
darning  which  prevails  is  caused  by  tho  want  of  a really  good  descrip- 
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Miss  Prendergast,  Directress  of  Needlework. 

Education  Office,  January,  1898. 

(jKXI'lemen, — In  accordance  with  your  instructions,  I have  the 
honour  to  submit  a short  report  upon  the  state  of  industrial  instruction 
during  the  year  just  post. 

• lb  lias  not  been  an  eventful  one — but  then,  a succession  of  stirring 
events  does  not  always  conduce  to  prosperity  ; countries  mako  more 
progress  in  the  t{  piping  times  of  peace  " than  in  the  turmoils  and  excite- 
ments of  war — or  so,  at  least,  historians  would  have  us  believe.  For 
that  progress,  however,  the  peace  should  be  complete ; there  should 
not  be  rumours  in  the  air,  and  shadows  of  coming  events  cast,  dim  ami 
large,  upon  the  path,  for  people  to  stand,  and  strain  their  eyes  atr- 
wontlering  what  the  approaching  tiling  may  be.  Teachers  have  had 
some  premonitions  of  possible  developments  during  the  past  year  which 
may  not  have  been  so  good  for  the  advancement  of  their  work  as  perfect 
tranquillity  would  havo  been ; the  apprehension  of  change  has  a very 
disturbing  influence. 

tn  examining  my  notes  of  visits  to  schools,  I find  somewhat  of 
"a  mingled  yarn — good  aud  ill  together  ” ; some  disappointed  chronicles 
of  retrogression  woven,  like  dim  threads,  in  and  out  of  the  weh  in 
which  gold  threads,  too,  are  shining.  These  latter  represent  the 
cases  in  which  progress  has  been  made  by  leaps  and  bounds.  The 
steady  progress,  slow  but  sure,  is  the  ground  colour  of  the  stufl, 
and  not  an  unpleasant  colour  to  look  at,  by  any  means.  These 
remarks,  of  course,  apply  chiefly  to  large  schools,  among  which  my 
experience  mostly  lies ; the  small  ones  are,  no  doubt,  more  mixed. 
The  pupils  who  come  from  them  to  finish  their  education  by  a 
years  attendance  at  the  convent  school  in  the  nearest  town  arc 
often  backward,  and  too  firmly  grounded  in  a careless  style  of  sewing 
to  bo  made  good  workers  in.  their  twelve  months  of  polishing. 
But  it  is  quite  possible  to  improvo  thorn  up  to  a fail-  standard — as  I 
have  found  in  schools  where  the  nuns  took  special  pains  with  these 
girls,  and  were  rewarded  by  a creditable  amount  of  advance.  In  some 
others  that  I have  visited,  the  fact  that  these  senior  pupils  were  in  a 
sense  strangers,  for  all  of  whose  previous  training  other  teachers  were 
responsible,  seemed  to  deaden  interest  in  their  progress,  and  make  it 
easy  for  tlieir  mistresses  to  acquiesce  in  a lower  standard  of  performance 
for  them  than  would  satisfy  them  in  the  girls  whose  education  has  been 
conducted  wholly,  or  almost  wholly,  by  themselves. 

Ihe  feeling  is,  indeed,  most  natural — and  it  is  asking  a good  deal  to 
expect  that  the  latest  teacher  will  work  extra  hard  in  order  to  make 
up  lor  the  mistakes  or  negligences  of  her  predecessors ; therefore 
all  the  more  praise  is  due  to  those  with  whom  generosity  lias  enlarged 
l-ho  bounds  of  duty.  In  some  of  those  cases  of  backwardness  am  one 
children  in  senior  classes,  no  blame  attaches  to  either  pupil  or  teacher, 
the  girls  have  attended  a mixed  school,  too  small  to  command  the 
services  of  a female  assistant  or  work  m is  tress,  and  their  literary 
instruction,  all  that  the  muster  could  bo  held  responsible  for,  lias  been 
duly  seen  to.  Sometimes,  when  the  school  previously  attended  has 
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been  a mistress’s,  one  hears  excuses  for  the  bad  work  of  pupils  ; " tlie  °*> 

teacher  is  within  a few  years  of  retiring,  and  has  lost  interest  in  her  EjUcation.° 
school” — or  she  is  a married  woman,  with  a delicate  husband,  and  six  — 
children,  who  absorb  so  much  of  her  miud  and  strength,  poor  thing, 
that  little  is  left  for  the  cultivation  oflier  pupils  1 One  is  sorry  for  the 
pupils  in  these  coses ; and  glad  when  there  is  no  need  for  excuses,  * Dub|.j| 
when  it  is  plain  that  the  teacher  has  known  her  duty,  and  done  it,  and  — 
that  the  children  have  been  properly  taught  in  the  various  classes 
through  which  they  have  passed  under  her  cam 

From  speaking  of  the  kuowlcdge  of  needlework  possessed  by  teachers,  Work 
it  is  natural  to  pass  to  a consideration  of  the  work  done  at  the  July 
examinations  of  1897.  It  was  marked  as  in  189G,  ami  T have  since  Jvvaiuitm- 
had  an  opportunity,  while  selecting  the  best  specimens  for  use  as  dons, 
patterns,  etc.,  of  taking  a brief  and  partial  glance  over  it  in  bulk. 

A noticeable  feature  in  it  was  the  scarcity  of  good  cutting-out.  The  Cutting-out. 
proportion  of  really  well-cut  shirts  was  far  smaller  than  it  should  have 
been.  “The  suck”  shape,  with  a hole  at  top,  and  sleeves  dangling 
from  the  two  upper  cornel’s,  still  held  sway  ; so  did  the  article  with  a 
simple  slit  for  the  neck,  as  innocent  of  curve  as  a correctly -worked 
buttonhole  ; so  did  the  monstrosity  whose  neck  spread,  on  each  side, 
almost  to  the  shoulder-tips ; so  did  a type  whose  scanty  yoke  fell 
altogether  to  the  back,  promising  the  poorest  of  wearing  powers ; so  did 
an  unfortunate  fiasco,  the  result  of  thoughtlessness,  rather  than  "I 
ignorance,  whose  two  fronts  overlapped  each  other  till  it  looked  ns  if  the 
candidate  had  been  trying  to  cut  a “ reefer”  jacket  ! This  same  fault 
was,  also,  conspicuous  in  the  night-dresses  cut  by  “ B " candidates 
who  constantly  failed,  too,  to  present  a suitable  pattern  at  the 
plain  day-gown  for  baby,  which  was  the  other  article  ivquirod  to  Ik? 
produced  by  them.  Some  made  n short,  frock,  with  separate  body, 
such  as  a child  of  two  might  wear ; others  a strange  little  garment 
like  a “ French  pattern  ” pinafore,  minus  the  shoulder-straps,  and 
plus  small  sleeves. 

Those  candidates  (class  Ji)  were  in  general,  disappointing  ; in  tin*  General 
greater  number  of  cases,  their  marks  were  deservedly  low.  I ho  A 
candidates  showed  a much  higher  percentage  of  good  passes ; .so 
did  the  candidates  for  class  C.  The  dressmaking  specimens  trout 
the  higher  class  candidates  were,  however,  frequently  very  good. 

'Hie  other  subject,  in  which  a low  level  of  merit  was  generally  D«uhiS. 
maintained,  was  darning;  specimens  of  really  good  work  in  this  branch 
were  rare ; of  bad,  there  was  a painfully  huge  supply.  The  old  hunts 
turn  up,  year  after  year,  with  depressing  regularity  ; the  darn  which 
fills  a hole,  beyond  which  it  does  not  run  to  the  extent  ol  a >econd 
stitch— the  darn  which  Jills  no  hole  at  all,  bang  a square  of  «; tossing 
done  over  the  solid,  uncut  web— the  darn  whose  worker  hits  faded  to 
put  her  needle  under  and  over  tlie  edge  of  the  hole  by  turns,  aud  which 
has,  therefore,  developed  a loose  fringe  all  around  it  on  the  right  side  — 
the  darn  which,  instead  of  taking  up  alternate  loops  of  tin:  web, 
arranges  its  few  running  stitches  in  oven  lines,  which  draw  out  on  the. 
slightest  provocation,  and  reduce  the  work  to  chaos — the  dam,  loosely 
worked,  and  with  loops  cut,  which  a pull  brings  all  to  pieces— these, 
aud  other  poor  varieties,  aeem  to  lie  as  pcaqietually  with  us  as  are  the  poor! 

It  is  jMwsihle  that  some  of  the.  ignorance  of  a proper  method  ot 
darning  which  prevails  is  caused  by  the  want  of  a really  good  dcserip- 
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the  Stnteof  Hon  of  lt  ijl  ucecHework  manuals.  The  illustrations  and  directions 
EdiiraUon.  gfveD  ^‘e  kc-st  of  these  books — hooks  containing  excellent  inform*. 

— tion  upon  other  points — do  not  help  beyond  the  preparation  of  school 
rrnidcZ"*t.  specimens ; they  do  not  teach  a gill  how  to  deal  with  the  product 
Ncaficuwk  °*  Nveur  ftnc^  tear»  move  or  ^ess  rounded  in  shape,  ragged  at  the  edges, 
"*  Dublin.’  and  aul'rouuded  ty  a patch  of  thinned  and  weakened  web.  I scatter 
— . ' as  many  correct  specimens  as  I can  amongst  schools  and  workmistresses ; 
and  there  is  some  result — but  one  would  like  to  see  a great  deal 
more ! 


Sewing  and  Many  B candidates  showed  themselves  utterly  ignorant  of  the  art 
knitting.  0f  whip-stitching.  They  over-cast  an  inch  of  the  raw  edge  of  the 
material  with  a confident  air,  which  would  have  amused  one  if  it  had 
not  tended  still  more  to  irritate.  A mistake  rather  frequently  fallen 
into  in  sewing  was  that  of  running  on  the  right  side  of  tho  band— a 
practice  which  flattens  and  deranges  the  gathers  so  that  they  look 
ugly  and  irregular,  and  gives  a clumsy  and  untidy  appeurance  to  the 
band,  itself.  Each  gather,  upon  either  side,  should  be  fastened  to 
the  band  by  a neat  separate  stitch.  Knitting  was  frequently 
deteriorated  by  being  worked  too  tightly ; good  knitting  should  be 
quite  elastic,  loose  enough  to  allow  of  some  shrinkage  in  the  wash. 
Candidates  seem  often  to  forget  this. 


tknTf8*  °*  ^ have  been  asked,  in  various  directions,  whether  it  would  not  l» 

needlework  P06*j'kle  to  iucreasc  somewhat  the  time  devoted  to  needlework  exercises 
at  exami-  during  the  July  examinations.  The  time  given — seven  hours — is  just- 
nations.  sufficient  for  getting  through  tho  tests;  but  it  is  considered  by  can- 
didates too  short  to  enable  them  to  do  the  best  of  which  they  are 
capable — a sense  of  hurry,  & fear  of  losing  moments  which  may  after- 
wards be  needed,  if  one  pauses  to  reflect,  injures,  they  say,  the  cha- 
racter of  their  work,  especially  such  work  as  cutting-out.  I have  no 
doubt  that  there  is  truth  iu  this  representation,  and  t would  gladly 
see  some  additional  time  allotted,  if  it  could  reasonably  be  managed. 
The  marks  given  for  needlework  are  good,  and  considerable  anxioty 
to  obtain  as  large  a percentage  of  them  as  may  be  begins  to  be  shown  J 
T observed  this  among  the  monitresses  whose  work  T examined  when 
visiting  schools  during  the  autumn.  Their  interest  in  the  subject  had 
risen  at  least  a hundred  per  cent. ! 


^ A , f have  twice,  during  the  past  year,  been  invited  to  act  as  judge  at 
SET  Sch°o1  comPefcitions-  One  was  held  in  September,  at  Monasterevan, 
petitions.  under  the  management  of  Miss  Mary  C.  French,  of  Glenmalyre,  and 
the  exhibits  were  sent  in  from  National  schools  in  that  neighbourhood. 
Mueh  of  the  work  showed  advance  upon  that  of  the  previous  year, 
and  was  decidedly  satisfactory,  taking  into  uccount  the  positions  of 
the^  schools,  and  the  youth  of  the  workers— some  of  the  little  com- 
petitors being  no  more  than  seven  years  old.  The  other  exhibition 
was  held  in  Limerick,  in  connection  with  the  Irish  Industries  Associa- 
tion, and  under  the  patronage  of  local  ladies.  Limerick  Luec,  and 
other  industrial  products,  were  represented  at  it ; but  my  duty  was 
confined  to  tho  judging  of  needlework  exhibits  Bent  in  from  a number 
of  National  schools  in  which  the  Hon.  Miss  Spring- Bice  and  a com- 
mittee of  ladies  organized  by  her  tako  a very  kind  and  active  interest. 
Only  ordinary  National  schools,  under  lay  teachers,  competed  ; Convent 
schools,  which  were  to  have  formed  a special  division,  contributed  next 
to  nothing.  The  work,  as  one  might  expeot,  was  rather  mixed,  but  a 
great  deal  of  it  was  distinctly  creditable,  and,  iu  two  or  three  of  tho 
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classes,  there  was  so  much  merit  that  extra  prizes  were  awarded  to 
girls  who  were  felt  to  have  fairly  earned  them.  Several  prizes  were  £jucrti0n? 
offered  for  the  repairing  of  different  kinds  of  garments  and  houseliold  — 
linen  ; the  patching  was  generally  satisfactory,  the  darning,  as  usual,  prn;,tc%ait, 
much  leas  so — in  fact,  no  prize  could  be  given  for  the  mending  of  socks 
and  stockings,  those  sent  in  being  done  on  wrong  method.  These  4 Dublhi 
exhibitions  cannot  fail  to  do  good  by  stimulating  the  children’s  interest  — 
iu  tlieir  work,  and  arousing  a healthy  spirit  of  emulation  among  the 
schools. 

Two  other  competitions  iu  connection  with  the  Irish  Industries  Com^ti  ■ 
Association  were  held  duiing  the  year— those  for  the  Lady  Aberdeen  c’00^n^t;on 
Prizes.  A set  of  these  prizes  was  originally  founded  for  the  benefit  of  with  the 
the  school  children  of  Acliill  Island,  and  for  two  years  they  were  com-  j^^ftries 
petal  for  by  Acliill  girls  ; in  the  third  year  of  their  bestowal,  the  prizes  i^hatioii 
were  transferred  to  the  still  more  remote  district  of  Bclmullet,  but 
the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Browne  supplied  the  means  necessary  for  con- 
tinuing the  competition  in  tlio  place  where  it  was  first  started,  and 
thus  two  sets  of  regulation  garmeuts,  etc.,  came  to  lie  judged,  instead 
of  one.  I sorted  these  articles  (over  a hundred  garmeuts  from  Acliill, 
but  a much  smaller  number  from  Belmullct,  where  several  schools 
declined  to  compete  on  the  plea  that  the  notice  given  them  was  too 
•short),  “casting’’  all  hopeless  specimens,  and  arranging  those  left  accord- 
ing to  tlieir  classes  ; a committee  of  ladies  met,  to  pass  judgment  ami 
award  the  prizes,  and  I then  re-arranged  the  work,  packed  it  up, 
and  returned  it,  through  the  manager,  to  the  various  schools  that  had 
'<eiit  it.  A great  deal  of  tlic  sewing  from  both  districts  was  worthy 
of  commendation,  and  received  the  praise  of  the  judges,  who  pro- 
nounced it  above  tlieir  expectations.  The  weakest  point  was,  as  usual, 
darning ; but  stockings  are  often  such  articles  of  luxury  to  little 
Mayo  maidens  that  it  may  be  hard  for  them  to  take  much  interest  in 
learning  how  to  mend  them  ! 

With  regard  u,  the  Industrial  Departments  annually  visited  l.y  me,  j,»S™*id"r 
l find,  on  reference  to  my  note  book,  that  ninc-teutlis  of  the  number  jjCpart. 
now  recognised  (sixty)  were  carrying  on  tlieir  work  in  a satisfactory  monts. 
manner,  and  giving  useful  training  to  the  girls  attending  them  ; the 
remaining  tenth  was  not  sufficiently  active,  and  was  (as  a rule)  too 
much  devoted  to  indifferent,  fancy-work.  The  teachers  in  these 
(happily)  not  numerous  departments  have  the  excuse  that  the  gii'ls,  who 
ui\!  often  the  children  of  well-to-do  parents,  take  extreme  pleasuie  in 
producing  those  brilliant  cushions,  mantel-drapes,  fire-screens,  and  so  on, 
and  apply  themselves  reluctantly  to  more  useful  employments;  but  T 
am  «d  opinion  that  tlieir  likings  are  gratified  to  an  unnecessary  extent, 
and  at  the  expense  of  tlieir  truer  interests,  1 have  no  objection  what- 
ever to  see  girls  occupy  themselves,  from  time  to  time,  with  ornamental 
work,  us  a sort  of  recreation,  after  the  completion  of  sonic  useful  piece 
«»£  dressmaking,  sewing,  knitting,  or  crochet.  T think  the  change  ot 
employ meu t has  been  fairly  earned,  under  those  circumstances,  ami  I 
only  wish  to  see  the  pupil  taught  a collect  method  of  embroidery,  and 
some  refinement  of  taste  in  the  selection  of  colours  ; but  I do  consider 
that  time  is  mis-spent  when  three -fourths  of  a working  year  are  devoted 
to  this  branch  alone — or  in  conjunction  with  a little  elementary  huru- 
•unking.  I occasionally  find  this  to  be  the  case,  and  I cannot  think 
dint  an  Industrial  Department  which  permits  it  is  bestowing  solid 
benefit  upon  its  pupils.  But  I must  add  that,  in  a couple  oi  instances, 
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Reports  on 

Education.  General  Musical  Report  for  Year  1897. 


Jfr.  P. 
Goodman, 
Examiner 
in  Music. 
Dublin. 


Mr.  P.  Goodman,  Examiner  in  Music. 

Dublin,  1st  March,  1898. 


Gentlemen, — Herewith  I beg  to  submit  my  Report  as  Examiner  in 
Music  for  the  year  1897  : — 

Vocal  The  great  event  of  the  past  year  in  Training  College  circles  lias  been 

Music  in  the  introduction  of  the  new  programme.  Whatever  its  merits  mother 
Pro^CW  respects  may  be,  the  rules  relating  to  future  examinations  in  Music 

gramme,  must  be  regarded  ns  a step  in  the  right  direction.  For  the  first  time 
Vocal  Music  is  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to  rank  among  the 
subjects  of  classification  for  teachers.  Hitherto  that  honour  has  been 
denied  to  it.  Music  was  studied  by  the  Queen's  Scholar,  so  to  say,  at 
his  own  risk.  For,  inasmuch  as  it  did  not  count  amongst  those  subjects 
upon  which  his  class  and  position  as  teacher  depended,  the  time  spent 
on  it  was,  in  a sense,  time  lost.  With  the  new  programme,  however, 
this  need  no  longer  be  necessarily  the  case.  If  the  Queen’s  Scholar 
chooses  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  music,  he  can  now  do  so  with 
the  knowledge  that  the  time  and  attention  which  he  gives  to  it  will  uot 
be  without  official  recognition  in  his  examination,  and  so  need  not  in  any 
way  imperil  liis  chance  of  promotion.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  new 
programme  makes  any  very  heavy  demands  upon  the  musical  capabili- 
ties of  the  Queen’s  .Scholars.  It  would  seem  to  he  based  upon  a genuine 
desire  of  developing  the  subject  amongst  our  teachers.  The  time  has 
not  yet  crime  when  a very  high  standard  of  excellence  in  music  can  bo 
expected  from  them.  So  good,  useful,  practical  elementary  work  alone 
is  required.  If  only  the  student  has  something  of  “voice”  and  “ear1 
when  he  comes  to  the  college,  no  other  subject  in  liis  entire  course  will 
be  found  so  easy,  so  attractive,  and  so  useful  to  him  as  music.  It  has 
always  been  a popular  study  in  the  colleges.  Whether  this  was  the  result 
of  a genuine  love  of  the  subject  for  its  own  sake  or  of  a knowledge  of  its 
value  on  the  school  market  is  of  no  particular  consequence.  The 
subject  Wits  studied,  and  studied  earnestly  and  patiently,  by  the  majority 
of  the  students  iu  all  the  training  colleges,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  possessed  no  value  whatever  in  determining  the  marks  which 
gave  the  teacher  his  rank,  his  position,  and,  to  a certain  extent,  his 
income.  Now  that  it  is  allowed  to  have  its  share  in  doing  this,  the 
effect  ought  to  be  to  make  music  still  more  popular  with  the  students  of 
the  training  colleges,  and  to  induce  them  to  devote  themselves  to  its 
study  with  even  greater  heartiness  and  zeal.  . 

Not  gene-  t But  though  music  has  been  thus  recognised  as  u fit  subject  for  classi- 
toiwfy  dealt  fication  marks,  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  otherwise  very  generously 
dealt  with  in  the  new  programme.  According  to  the  new  regulations 
Queen’s  Scholars  must  at  all  future  examinations  present  one  optional 
subject  in  addition  to  the  obligatory  subjects  prescribed.  Whatever  the 
optional  subject  selected,  the  marks  gained  by  it  are  henceforth  to  be 
included  in  the  classification  marks.  Music  is  one  of  some  twenty 
optional  subjects,  to  each  of  which  fifty  marks  are  assigned.  If  music 
be  not  chosen  as  the  obligatory  optional  subject  it  can  only  be  taken  by 
the  Queen’s  Scholar  in  his  final  examination  as  a certificate  subject, 
when  the  marks  obtained  for  it  will  have  no  sliavo  whatever  in  deter- 
mining liis  promotion.  It  will  bo  seen,  therefore,  that  music  sometimes 
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counts  and  sometimes  docs  not  count  in  the  classification  marks  of  the  Reports  on 
Queon’s  Scholar.  It  counts  if  it  lias  been  selected  as  the  required 
optional  subject ; it  docs  not  count  if  it  has  not  been  so  selected.  — 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  must  be  considered  rather  unfortunate  that 
some  more  regular  and  equable  method  of  dealing  with  so  important  a 
subject  was  not  devised  when  the  matter  was  under  consideration.  To 

begin  with,  if  it  were  at  all  possible,  music  should  l>e  made  an  obligatory  D* 

subject  for  all  students  in  training  colleges,  inasmuch  as  it  must  be  . 
considered  an  mdispensable  subject  of  every  properly  organised  school.  * Minatory 
For  surely  the  schoolroom  without  the  cheering  influence  of  song  in  it  for  all 
is  but  a dull  place.  It  is  like  a house  into  which  the  glad  sunshine 
never  entei-s.  No  other  subject  so  brightens  and  enlivens  the  routine  c 
of  school  life,  as  sweet,  pleasant  music.  It  quickens  all  the  faculties  of 
the  children,  makes  them  more  impressionable,  more  gentle,  more 
tractable,  more  happy.  "When  well  taught,  children  display  a love  of 
music  for  its  own  sake  which  they  show  for  no  other  school  subject. 

The  songs  of  their  country  and  the  hymns  of  their  church  are  a precious 
inheritance,  and  should  form  part  of  children’s  education  from  their 
earliest  years.  The  child  in  whom  the  gift  of  song  has  not  been 
developed  may  surely  he  said  to  want  a sense.  Those  who  would  class 
music  as  a subject  of  no  importance,  or  as  even  optional  in  the  schoolroom, 
can  have  no  idea  of  what  a wonderful,  beautiful  world,  the  world  of 
music  is.  That  children  should  be  allowed  to  live  through  what  ought 
to  he  for  them  their  happiest  years,  without  getting  even  a glimpse  into 
tlmt  world,  is  unquestionably  a great  loss  and  a great  misfortune  for 
the  little  ones. 

One  reason,  aud  only  oue,  can  at  all  justify  the  exclusion  of  music  Musctn 
from  the  schoolroom  programme,  and  that  is  the  impossibility  of  getting 
masters  aud  mistresses  competent  to  teach  it.  Unfortunately  in  Ireland 
there  is  a dearth  of  such  teachers,  and  uQtil  there  is  a great  improvement 
in  this  respect  it  can  hardly  be  possible  to  muke  vocal  music  obligatory 
in  all  schools.  Our  great  object  must,  therefore,  he  to  hasten  the  day 
when  this  can  he  done.  It  is  not  creditable  to  us  as  a musical  nation, 
with  a great  musical  past,  that  vocal  music  should  now  he  found  in 
only  one  out  of  eveiy  seven  National  schools  in  the  country.  There  is 
surely  something  amiss  here.  The  subject  evidently  needs  special 
encouragement,  special  nursing  amongst  us.  The  school  teachers  them- 
selves, in  the  first  instance,  need  assistance  and  guidance,  hi  London, 
Birmingham,  Bradford,  Leeds,  and  other  largo  centres  in  England, 

»l*eciul  professional  8iq*eriutendents  are  employed  by  the  different 
School  Boards  to  go  round  the  schools  and  help  the  teachers  in  their 
musical  work.  The  result  has  been  that  in  recent  years  school  music  in 
England  has  develop'd  enormously,  and  is  now  beyond  question  the 
first  in  Europe.  Tn  Ireland  no  such  skilled  aid  is  available  for  the 
teacher.  Ho  may  struggle,  through  his  difiiculties  as  best  he  can. 
lime  is  no  one  to  help,  sustain  and  encourage  him.  As  a consequence 
the  .subject  languishes  in  the  schools  and  in  the  entire  country.  Save 
m a few  of  the  larger  places  in  Ireland,  there  is  little  or  no  musical 
activity.  In  many  parts  of  the  “Land  of  Song”  at  the  present 
moment  music  would  seem  to  be  a lost  art. 

I ndcr  these  circumstances  it  might  fairly  have  been  expected  that 
the  new  programme  would  have  dealt  handsomely  aud  generously  with 
music  in  the  t raining  colleges.  There  would  have  been  ample  precedent 
* precedents  were  required — for  so  treating  it.  One  had  for  instance 
only  to  look  to  the  German  Normal  schools  to  see  how  lunch  importance 
ls  •winched  to  the  study  of  music,  these  institutions  being  iu  fact  essen- 
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tially  music  schools  for  the  training  of  organists,  choir-masters,  anil  school 
music  teachers.  Bnt  one  need  not  go  so  far  to  learn  how  liberally 
music  may  be  dealt  with  in  educational  schemes.  For  this  one  has  only  to 
look  at  the  English  and  Scotch  programmes  for  Queen's  Scholars.  Ia 
England,  where  school  music  is  in  a most  flourishing  condition,  eighty 
marks,  it  would  scorn,  are  allowed  for  the  subject.  In  Scotland,  where 
music  is  very  generally  taught,  the  Queen's  Scholar,  by  taking  both 
notations  at  his  examinations  (as  is  permitted),  may  obtain. so  many  as  110 
marks  for  music.  In  Ireland,  on  the  other  hand,  where  school  music  is  in  a 
depressed  condition,  anil  where  the  subject  consequently  needs  every 
possible  stimulus,  only  lifty  marks  can  be  gained — twenty-five  for 
practice,  nud  twenty-five  for  theory.  There  cannot  be  a doubt  bnt 
that  these  marks  should  at  least  be  doubled. 


Fxjmiiua  last  I held  the  usual  examinations  in  practical  vocal  music  in 

tfoDs’i'otho  the  different  training  colleges.  Altogether  304  Queen’s  Scholars  pre- 
IrisU  Train-  senteil  themselves  for  examination.  The  numbers  examined  in  each 
ing  Colleges  c0Uegc  were 


Male  Queen's  Scholars. 


"SU  Patrick’s,"  . . 78 

“ Marlborough-street,”  . 52 

“ Dc  Ia  Salic,"  . , 19 

" Glum-li  oi  Ireland,"  . fl 


Female  Queen’s  Scholars. 
“ Marlborcrafjli-street,"  . 57 

“ Church  of  Ireland,"  . 64 

*'  Our  Lady  of  Morey,"  . 38 


The  tests  given  to  the  Queen’s  Scholars'  in  their  final  year,  and  to 
those  taking  music  as  a certificate  subject,  were  the  same  as  in  preced- 
ing years.  Students  in  their  first  year  who  had  selected  music  as  their 
optional  classification  subject  were  given  simple  tests  in  “ Beading  in 
time,”  “ Solfaing  from  the  Modulator,”  “ Singing  at  sight,”  and  in 
naming  the  notes  of  a very'  simple  ear  test.  Every  student  was  examined 
individually. 

“ ^uv  Lady  Mercy  ” College,  which  T first  visited,  music  had  not 
College^  been  chosen  as  u subject  for  classification,  consequently  only  those 
students  who  were  in  their  final  year  were  presented  for  examination. 
They'  numbered  thirty-eight,  and  were,  on  the  whole  a good  class,  and 
wero  well  prepared  in  the  various  requirements  of  the  examination. 
The  pointiug  from  memory,  the  time  reading,  and  the  Modulator  tests 
were  excellent ; the  sight  singing  fair.  Six  of  the  thirty-eight  students 
examined  failed  to  give  the  ear  test  correctly. 

Irdaud"*  “ dm  fell  of  Ireland  ” Training  College,  which  I next  visited, 

College.  nmsic  had  been  selected  as  a classification  subject,  thus  showing  what 
importance  is  attached  to  the  subject  here.  Twenty-five  female  students 
wei*e  examined  in  column  3,  for  classification  and  certificates,  and 
twenty-nine  students  in  first  year  in  column  2,  for  marks  only.  The 
class  was,  on  the  whole,  an  excellent  one.  Siglit-siuging  was,  as  usual, 
extremely  good  ; singing  from  the  Modulator  good  ; pointing  from  the 
Modulator  and  time  tests  fair.  Of  the  twenty-fivo  candidates  for  certi- 
ficates, five  failed  to  give  the  ear  test  correctly  ; and  of  the  twenty-nine 
students  in.  first  year,  six  failed  to  name  the  notes  of  the  very  simple  ear 
test  played  for  them. 

In  the  same  college  six  male  students  were  examined  in  column  3. 
The  tests  were  all  creditably  gone  through,  only  one  student  failing  to 
name  the  notes  of  the  car  test  correctly. 
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In  “ Marlborough-atrect  ’’  Training  College  forty-six  female  students  Reports  on 
were  examined  for  certificates,  and  eleven  in  column  2.  The  class,  on  the  j.^utI^n0 
whole,  was  somewhat  better  prepared  than  usual.  The  sight-singing  of  ~ 
sorne  five  or  six  of  the  students  was  particularly  good  ; the  singing  from  Xi&w, 
the  Modulator  was  rather  weak ; other  tests  were  fairly  done.  Of  the 
forty-six  examined  for  certificates,  ten  failed  in  the  ear  test.  Of  the 
eleven  students  examined  in  column  2,  only  one  failed  in  this  require-  — 

meat.  rou  b!b0" 

In  u Marl  borough -street  ” College  thirty-six  male  students  were  JJJJJ,’. 
examined  for  the  certificate,  and  sixteen  students  in  first  year  for  marks.  College. 
As  usual  here,  the  class  was  a very  mixed  one,  some  of  the  candidates 
being  really  good,  while  others  were  but  poor.  The  sight  test  was  that 
in  which  this  inequality  was  most  apparent.  Of  the  fifty-two  students 
examined,  nine  fuiled  to  give  the  ear  test  correctly. 

hi  “St.  Patrick’s ’*  Training  College,  twenty-two  senior,  twenty-five 
middle  division,  and  twenty-eight  junior  students  presented  themselves  atnc  *■ 
for  examination — all  on  the  old  programme.  The  class,  on  the  whole, 
was  not  a good  one.  At  least  half  the  number  sent  in  for  examination 
should  have  been  kept  back.  Sight-singing  was  particularly  weak. 
Twenty-eight  of  the  seventy-five  students  examined  failed  in  the  ear 
test. 

In  “ De  La  Salle  ” College  nineteen  students  were  examined  for  certifi-  " He  U 
cates.  The  class,  on  the  whole,  was  a fairly  good  one.  All  t he  require-  * 1 e‘ 
incuts  of  the  examination  had  been  carefully  prepared,  and  were  credit- 
ably gone  through.  The  sight-singing  test  was  respectably  rendered, 
and  there  wus  but  one  failure  in  the  ear  test. 

Instrumental  music  continues  to  hold  nn  important  i*>sitioii  in  the  in<tm- 
programmes  of  all  the  colleges.  Under  existing  circumstances  a very 
high  standard  of  performance  cannot  be  expected  from  the  Queen  s c.'olleg^?. 
Scholars.  Very  few  of  them  have  learnt  to  play  any  instrument 
Indore  coming  up  for  training ; and  the  amount  of  time  which  they  can 
spare  from  other  studies,  while  in  training,  to  devote  to  the  practice  of 
an  instrument,  is  very  limited.  In  many  instances,  however,  a fairlv 
respectable  standard  of  proficiency  is  attained.  At  the  end  of  their 
second  year  the  younger  and  more  gifted  Queen’s  Scholars  are  often 
found  able  to  play  on  the  harmonium,  in  a fairly  creditable  manner, 
easy  masses,  mototts,  anthems,  hymn  tunes,  and  the  like.  The  har- 
monium is  the  instrument  chielly  practised.  In  “ Our  Lady  "t  Morey  ’ 
and  “Church  of  Ireland”  Colleges  the  piano  and  organ  are  taught  to  such 
students  as  are  already  able  to  play  the  harmonium  with  some  facility. 

In  both  these  colleges  a small  number  of  students  nniv  bo  found  each 
year  who  can  play  quite  respectably,  but  these  are  invariably  students 
"'ho  hud  learnt  instrumental  music  previous  to  entrance.  In  the 
“Church  of  Ireland”  Training  College  last  session  one  of  the  male 
students — a very  competent  organist — was  a Licentiate  in  Music  of 
Triuity  College,  London,  and  had  passed  his  first  examination  in  music 
at  Durham  University.  Such  a case  is  quite  exceptional  amongst  our 
male  Queen's  Seholurs,  who  as  a rule  know  nothing  whatever  of  music 
lwforc  coming  up  to  college.  Let  us  hope  that  before  long  similar 
instances  will  not  l>c  wanting. 

Too  much  importance  cannot,  be  attached  to  the  practice  and  cultiva- 
tion of  instrumental  music  in  the  training  colleges.  Even  a very 
moderate  degree  of  proficiency  in  playing  an  instrument  will  often  prove 
"t  the  greatest  utility  to  the  teacher  of  the  singing  class  in  the  elemen- 
tary school.  liut  its  usefulness  docs  not  stop  hero.  In  most  country 
places  the  school  teacher  is  often  the  only  person  at  all  qualified  to  act 
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Report;  on  os  the  local  organist  and  choir-traiuor,  and  on  his  or  her  efficiency  will 
ISduciunn!  nntirn1y  depend  the  due  rendering  of  the  music  proper  to  Divine  Service 

— from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other.  It  is  this  connection  between 
Goodman , !^e  music  of  the  school  and  that  of  the  Church  which  gives  its  special 
inxuxlc'  importance  to  the  teaching  of  music  in  the  training  colleges.  In 

Dnbljn  comraon  with  all  other  kinds  of  music  in  Ireland,  the  music  of  our  churches 

— * is  far  from  being  in  an  ideal  condition  Good  organists  and  good 

beSw°n°n  1 P1  r_ ti  a in c r.s  are  everywhere  urgently  needed.  Excellent  choir  material 

School  and  ex'Rts  in  abundance,  but  teachers  competent  to  train  and  develop  it  are 
Church  extremely  few.  The  training  colleges  must  come  to  the  rescue  here. 

Music.  There  is  no  other  source  in  the  country  from  which  help  in  this  matter 

can  be  sought.  The  colleges  must  become  so  many  schools  of  church 
music.  And  the  authorities  cannot  make  a better  beginning  thau  by 
seeking  to  develop  in  every  way  tho  cultivation  of  instrumental  music, 
and  by  being  liberal  in  their  allowance  of  time  to  the  students  for  daily 
practice. 

pl*e  Ju!>‘  Owing  to  the  system  of  marking  recently  adopted  for  the  July  exam* 
Music*:  i nation s it  is  no  longer  possible  to  distinguish  tho  theory  papers  of  the 

great  Queen’s  Scholars  from  those  of  other  candidates  outside  the  training 

number  C0^eSes*  is  still,  of  course,  easy  to  see  which  papers  have  coma  from 

returned.  ma'e  a*1^  which  from  female  candidates,  inasmuch  us  different  questions 

are  set  in  each  case.  There  were  in  all  1 ,01 G papers  in  theory  re- 
turned last  July',  showing  on  increase  of  nearly  400  in  the  music  papers 
of  this  year,  as  compared  with  those  of  1896.  Of  these  1,016  papers, 
732  came  from  female  and  284  from  male  Queen’s  Scholars,  and 
other  candidates.  Tonic  Solfa  papers  were  taken  by  490  female  and 
241  male  candidates,  while  242  female  and  43  male  candidates  returned 
papers  in  Staff — making  in  all  a total  of  731  papers  iu  Tonic  Sol  fa  ami 
285  in  Staff  notation.  Thore  were  no  less  thau  1G  different  music 
papers  set — eight  each  for  male  and  female  candidates.  The  following 
arc*  the  numbers,  taking  each  class  of  paper  as  I reckoned  them : — 


wavering  • answor»ng  of  the  questions  set  in  the  theory  papers  was  of  all 
creditable,  kinds,  but  was  creditable  on  the  whole.  The  question  relating  to  the 
method  of  teaching  the  subject,  in  the  certificate  papers,  was  hi  each 
case  that  least  often  taken,  and  even  when  selected  was  but  rarely 
answered  correctly.  In  the  staff  notation  papers  the  questions  dealing 
with  intervals  were  generally  well  done,  those  relating  to  scales  but  in- 
differently. Transposition  generally  was  weak.  In  tho  tonic  solfr 
papers  translation  from  one  notation  into  another  was  attempted  by 
nearly  all,  thus  showing  that  the  staff’  is  studied  and  understood  by 
most  of  our  tonic  solfoists.  Now  that  Hullah’s  Manual  is  no  longer 
nil  obligatory  text-book,  and  that  tonic  solfaists  are  at  liberty  to  read 
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staff  notation  in  their  own  way,  there  is  no  reason  why  candidates  Roport  on 
should  not  be  allowed  to  take  both  tonic  sol  fa  ami  staff  notation  f 

papers  at  the  one  examination.  This  could  not  possibly  do  any  — 
harm,  and  would  certainly  tend  to  dovelop  a more  complete  study  of  the  an^unt. 
whole  subject.  Examiner 

In  the  Dublin  primary  schools  the  chief  musical  event  of  the  year 
was  agniu  the  annual  Public  School  Singing  Competition,  which  was 
held  for  the  fifth  time  in  July  last.  The  display  this  year  was  con-  p;ftj, 
ducted  on  somewhat  different  lines  from  the  contests  of  previous  years.  Dublin 
An  unpleasant  element  at  all  competitions  of  the  kind  is  the  failure  of  sJhonh? 
really  excellent  schools  to  obtain  any  distinction  or  recognition.  In  a Public 
competition  it  is,  of  course,  inevitable  that  some  schools  shall  win  and  Kxaniina- 
others  lose.  But  though  victory,  in  such  cases  is  sweet,  defeat  is  often 
very  hard  to  bear,  and  all  the  more  so  when  it  is  public.  Teachers  es-  Music, 
pecially  feci  failure  keenly.  It  humiliates  them  in  the  eyes  of  their 
children  and  of  the  children’s  parents,  it  lessens  their  confidence  in. 
themselves,  and  weakens  their  position  generally  with  their  managers. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  to  Vie  wondered  at  that  nmny  of  those  schools  which 
had  appeared  at  previous  competitions  and  had  not  been  successful 
should  hesitate  to  expose  themselves  to  further  chance  of  humiliation. 

The  competition  could  not  continue  to  go  on  under  such  circumstances.  ycw  mode 
Accordingly  it  became  necessary  to  devise  a plan  which,  while  obtain-  of  awarding 
ing  equal  musical  results,  should  prove  more  attractive  to  the  schools  ,jr,ze9' 
generally.  The  plan  I proposed,  and  which  was  ultimately  adopted,  was 
that  instead  of  a public  competition  we  should  have  a public  examination 
in  class  singing.  In  this  examination  all  schools  which  should  obtain 
7 S per  cent,  of  the  total  marks  would  be  awarded  £10  prizes  each,  with 
eeitificate  for  the  school  and  book  prizes  for  each  pupil  examined. 

Schools  obtaining  less  than  75  but  00  per  cent,  or  over  should  receive 
prizes  of  £0  each  with  certificate  and  book  prizes,  while  to  schools  fail- 
ing to  obtain  50  per  ernt.  of  marks,  nothing  would  be  given.  The  new 
plan,  when  announced,  was  received  with  much  favour  by  all  except  a 
tew  of  our  very  best  schools  which  would  still  have  preferred  the  former 
system  of  competition  with  its  distinction  of  places  and  its  higher 
first  prize. 

On  the  1st  and  2nd  of  July  the  examinations  were  held  in  the 'll*  K*.v 
Ancient  Concert  Rooms.  The  proceedings  were  conducted  precisely  n>|nal*un. 
as  on  fotmer  occasions,  the  only  difference  being  the  mode  in  which 
prizes  were  awarded.  The  judges  were  Mr.  A.  L.  Cowley,  of  London, 
as  Tonic  Pol  fa  expert : I)r.  Joze,  Professor  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy 
ot  Music;  and  Mr.  Thomas  Moyne.  Twelve  schools  in  all  appeared — 
live  of  them  for  the  first  time.  The  twelve  schools  were  : — 


OTULS. 

Larger  SclinoK  KlniiV  Inns-mriot  C'onwnf  N.S. 

Gordinor-strci-t  Convent  NX 

j'mulUrPchooln,  North  SI  rand  N.S. 

GeorRa'H  Hill  Convent  N.S. 

Mil  town  Convent  N.S. 

Utirold‘8  Cross  N.S 


Bovs*. 

St.  Mary '-place. 
St.  Patrick's  NX 


North  Strand  N.S. 

St.  Ui.l  ri«  r.<  N.S. 

St.  lVtcr's  Hrido-strei  t,  N.S. 

Harihvicki-atns  t NX 


The  smaller  girls'  schools  wore  hoard  first,  ami  here  was  scon  the  Girl-' 
great  difference  between  the  system  of  examination  and  that  of  com-  911,1,0,4 
petition.  All  the  four  schools  examined  received  prizes — North  Strand 
school  u prize  of  £10  the  other  three  schools  prizes  of  £•">  each. 
rVuehors  and  children  were  in  consequence  quite  happy,  and  went  home 
determined  to  ap^Krar  again  at  the  next  examination.  With  the  system 
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of  competition  uud  ouly  three  prizes,  one  of  these  schools  should  have 
had  to  go  away  without  a prize.  Teacher  and  children  would  have 
alike  felt  disappointed  and  dissatisfied  that  after  all  their  hard  work 
they  should  h ive  received  nothing  but  the  humiliation  of  public  defeat, 
and  in  all  probability  we  should  uever  see  them  again  on  the  platform 
as  competitors  in  any  future  exhibition. 

After  the  smaller  girls’  schools  came  those  of  the  larger  girls’  schools 
division  for  which  this  year  there  were  only  two  entries.  These,  how- 
evev,  were  two  of  the  best  schools  in  the  city.  As  on  former  occasions 
so  now,  they  greatly  distinguished  themsel ves,  getting  through  all  the 
difficult,  tests  imposed  in  quite  superior  style.  Both  were  awarded  full 
£10  prizes. 

On  the  following  day  the  examination  of  the  boys’  schools  was  held. 
In  the  smaller  boys’  schools  division  there  were  four  entries.  The  per- 
formances of  three  of  these  school.*  was  extremely  creditable  considering 
the  condition  of  music  generally  in  our  boys’  schools.  Each  of  the 
three  received  a £5  prize  ; the  fourth  having  failed  to  reach  the  mini- 
mum standard  required — 50  pur  cent,  of  total  marks — received  no 
prize. 

After  these  came  the  larger  boys’  schools  division,  in  which  again 
there  were  only  two  entries.  Each  of  these  two  had  appeared  at  pre- 
vious competitions.  The  first  heard,  however,  failed  to  obtain 
even  50  per  cent.,  and  so  failed  to  secure  any  prize ; but  no  one 
was  prepared  for  too  magnificent  display  made  by  the  next  school — St. 
Mary’s  Place  (Christian  Brothers).  If  the  competition  had  done 
nothing  more  than  develop  such  u class  in  our  midst,  it  wotdd  have  ac- 
complished a great  work.  Thu  lads  simply  astounded  all  present. 
More  beautiful  part-singing  than  theirs  had  not  been  heard  at  any 
previous  display. 

The  result  of  the  system  of  examination  tried  on  this  occasion  must  bo 
pronounced  on  the  whole  satisfactory.  No  doubt  there  was  wanting  the 
keenness  and  the  excitement  of  former  competitions.  But  a good 
standard  of  performance  was  maintained  throughout  and  it  was  clearly 
shown  that  prizes  were  not  to  bo  had  for  nothing;  that  if  schools  wanted 
them,  they  must  first  earn  and  deserve  them. 

For  the  fifth  year  in  succession,  therefore,  it  will  be  seen  the  Dublin 
schools  have  given  evidence  of  their  musical  activity,  enterprise,  skill 
and  hard  work.  How  is  it  with  the  schools  of  the  country!  Why  do 
we  not  hear  of  similar  doings  elsewhere  ? 

I am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

P.  Goodman. 

The  Secretaries, 

Office  of  National  Education, 

Dublin. 
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Dublin  Castle, 


9th  August,  1898- 


Gkntlkmex, 

I have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
the  Oth  instant,  forwarding,  for  submission  to  His 
Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  Sixty-fourth  Report 
of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland 
for  the  year  1807-8,  together  with  Section  I.  of  the 
Appendix  thereto. 


I am,  Gentlemen. 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

(Signed), 

D.  HARREL. 


Thf  Secretaries  to  the  Commissioners 
of  National  Education, 
Marlboro’-st.reet. 
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APPENDIX  A. — Inspectors. 

Inspectors  of  Irish  National  Schools. 

National  School  Districts  and  Inspectors  in  Charge  on  1st  January, 

1898. 

Head  Inspectors. 


Section  II. 
A. 

List  of 
Inspectors 
of  National 
Schools. 


Name. 

Centres. 

District 

in 

Clmgo. 

Districts  in  Charge  as  Head  Inspootor. 

Purser,  A.,  ... 

Dublin(i2,  Palmera- 
ton-road). 

30a 

19,  25,  28,  30,  33,38,  37,  41,  50,  and 
3 Training  Colleges. 

Sullivan,  M.,  LL.D.,  . 

Galway,  , . 

34a 

12,20,21,22,26,  27,82,34,35,  42,45. 

Strange,  S.  E.,  m.a.,  . 

Dundrnm,  Dublin, 

40a 

29  40,  43.  44,  46,  47,  49,  51,  53,  and 
2 Training  Colleges. 

Rani  ley,  Ft,  , . 

Londonderry, 

'2b. 

1,2,  3,  5,  6,  7,  13,14,  15,  31. 

Alexander,  T.  J.,  ll.d., 

Cork,  . 

60a 

39,  43,  52, 54.  55,  56,  57,  58, 59,  60. 

Moran,  J.,  ll.d., 

Belfast,  , . 

9a 

4,  8,8a,  9,  10,  11,  16, 17,18,  28,24, 

District  Inspectors. 


1 

- *» 

ox  | 

41 

Official 

Centros. 

I nspcctors  In  Charge. 

If 

Official 

Cantros. 

Inspectors  in  Charge. 

1 

Letterkenny,  . 

Barman,  E.  T., 

10 

NewtownardB, . 

Beatty,  H.  M .,  U.D. 

2 

Londonderry,  . 

Browne, W.J.,  m.a. 

11  1 

Lnrgan,  . . | 

Dewar,  E.  P.,  m.a. 

3 

Coleraine, 

Cox,  H. 

12 

Sligo. 

Warner,  J.  M‘K., 

B.A. 

4 

Ballymena, 

Cueaen,  J.  S.,  b.a. 

13 

Knnlskillon, 

MacMillan,  W.,  Sen. 

5 

Donegal, 

M ‘Glade,  P. 

14 

Omagh,  . . 

McNeill,  J.,  n.A. 

6 

Strabane, 

Chambers,  J.,  b.a. 

15 

Dungannon,  . 

Dickie,  J.,  B.a. 

Magherafelt,  "j 
CutlUdnirgon,  S. 

O'Connell, J.A.jM.  a. 

16 

Armagh,. 

Murphy,  J.  J. 

l 

( pro  tern.)  ) 

17 

Downpatrirk,  . 

, Kelly,  P.  J. 

8 

Belfast,  North, 

Dalton,  J.  P.,  m.a. 

18 

Monaghan, 

Keenan,  M.,  b.a. 

8a 

Carrickfergua,  . 

M‘Elwaine,A.J.M.A. 

19 

N«wry,  . 

Ross,  J.,  M.A. 

9 

Belfast,  South, 

Pedlow,  Win.,  D.A. 

20 

Bullii.a,  . . 

Semple,  J.,  B.A. 

b 
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District  Inspectors— 

-continued. 

Section  IL,  , | 

±_  -I 

o’  ■ 

List  of 

Offioial 

Contnu. 

Inspontori  in  Cliargo . 

®c 

zi 

OfEoial 

Contras. 

Inspectors  in  ChiTgo. 

of  National 
Schools.  21 

Ballngliadereeu, 

Newell,  P.,  D.A. 

42 

G'>rt,  . 

Tibbs,  J.  H.,  ».». 

22 

Boyle, 

Lohnne,  D.,  D.a. 

43 

Templeraore,  . 

Lynam,  J.  P.  D., 

23 

Cavan,  . 

M'CHntock,  W.  J., 

44 

Athy, 

M'Enery,  D.T.,m.a. 

24 

Bailieborough, . 

Rogers,  J.  C.,  n.A. 

45 

Ennis,  . , 

Hogan,  J.  P. 

25 

Duudsilk, 

Stoude,  J.,  ll. D. 

46 

Tipperary, 

Morgan,  5.  P.,  n.A. 

•26 

W estport, 

Keith,  J.  n.A. 

47 

Kilkenny, 

Shannon,  P. 

27 

Roscommon,  . 

Codrington,  A.  J. 

48 

Youglial, 

Craig,  Isaac,  b.a. 

28 

Longford, 

O’  Connor, T.  P. , h.  a. 

49 

Waterford, 

Skeflington,  J.  B. 

29 

Trim,  . 

Connelly,  \V.Jl.r.u.  a. 

50 

Enniscorthy,  . 

I.L.D. 

McAlister,  J.,  d.a. 

30 

Ihtblin,  North, . 

Hyuea,  J.  J , m.a. 

51 

Limerick, 

Bateman,  (x.,  u..o. 

31 

Balliuamorc,  . 

Fitzgerald,  D.  P. 

52 

Rathkealc, 

Fitzpatrick,  P. 

82 

Turns,  . . 

O'Reilly,  L. 

53 

Clonmel,  , 

O'Riordan,  J.,  b.a, 

33 

Mullingar, 

M‘ Mahon,  J. 

54 

Tralee,  . . 

Coyne,  J.  A.,  b,a. 

34 

Galway,  . 

WelpIy,W. H.,  n.A. 

55 

Millstiect,  . 

Fitzgerald,  P.  J. 

35 

Ballinaaloo,  . 

Woroloy,  H.,  m.a. 

56 

Mallow,  . 

Daly,  L,,  m.a. 

36 

Pureoultown,  . 

t’romie,  E.  S.,  d.a 

57 

Killarnuy, 

Vacant. 

37 

Dublin,  No.  3, . 

Headen,  W.  P..B.A. 

58 

Ban  try,  . 

Hughes,  R.W.,  m.a. 

89 

Lis  towel, 

MacMillan,  W.,Jr., 

59 

Dunmanway,  . 

Young,  E.,  M.A. 

40 

Duhlin,  South, . 

B.A. 

Brown,  W.  A.,  n.A. 

GO 

Cork,  . 

8mith,  C. 

41 

Portarlingtou,  . 

Nicholls,  W. 

Inspectors  to  whom  Districts  arc 
not  yet  assigned. 

Inspector*’  Assl'tnnts. 

Stations. 

Allman,  S. 

Robertson,  William,  . 

Belfast. 

Mahon,. T.  S. 

Clements,  William  T., 

Derry. 

Yates,  J. 

O'Sullivan,  Michael,  . 

Dublin. 

Wyse,  A.  N.  Bonaparte 

Hartley,  William,  U.A.,  . . 

Cork. 

Duffy,  E. 
Bradshaw,  J.  M. 

Bartley.  ( ‘harles, 

Smith,  John.  .... 

Clonmel. 

Galway. 

Martin,  Thomas,  .... 

Tunir, 

Stokes,  I.  J. 

Dubliu. 

Undergoing  Traiuiug  for  In- 

Honan.  P.  J., 

Belfast. 

snoctorships  : — 

Little,  R.  J..  . . ■»  . 

Tralee. 

Shannon,  C.  P. 

Kyle,  W.,  .... 

Mallow. 

Rowan,  W.  H. 

Lavclle,  F.  B.,  . . . . 

Tuaiu. 

Agricultural  Superintendent, 
Thomas  Carroll,  m.r.t.a. 
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APPENDIX  B. — Staffs  and  Statistics  of  Proficiency 

AT  THE  TR/TNilSG  COLLEGES. 

Staffs  and  Statistics  of  rofioienoy  at  blio  Training  Colleges 
for  Teachers. 


Marlborouoh-street  Training  College. 


(For  Male  and  Female  Teachers). 
Managers.-  -The  Commissioners  of  National  Education. 


Staff  in  Session  1896-7. 


Principal,  Male  Department , 

Principal,  Female  Department, 

Vice- Principal,  Mule  Department,  . 

Vice-  Principal,  Female  Department, 

Lady  Superintendent  ( Glasnevin  Branch ), 
Chaplains,  .... 


J.  J.  Doherty,  Esq.,  ll.d,,  t.c-d. 
Thomas  II.  Teegan,  Esq. 

L J.  Rvan,  Esq. 

Mias  Johnston. 

Miss  Emeline  Canfcillon. 

(E  C ) Rev.  J.  H.  M ‘Mahon, 
ll.d.  ; (Pres.)  Rev.  J.  D. 
Osborne,  m.a.,  a.c.i  ‘ (.Weth.) 
Rev.  J.  B.  Templeton. 


PaoPBssons. 


Science  and  Art  of  Education,  Mechanical 
Physics , Expci’imental  Physics,  and  English 
literature. 

Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Book-keeping,  . 
frisson  Books,  English  Composition , English 
Grammar , Spelling , and  Dictation, 
Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Geography,  History, 


J.  J.  Doherty,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  t.c.d. 


T.  II.  Teegan,  E-q. 

G.  Peyton.  Esq.,  ll.b. 

W.  J.  Dilworth.  Esq.,  m.a.,  t.c.d. 


Supplemental. 


Classics, 

French, 

Reading,  . . . 

Drawing, 

Handicraft,  . 

Needlereork,  . 

Domestic  Economy  and  Hygiene , 


Vocal.  Music, 


Instrumental  Music—  Piano  and  Harmonium, 
Practical  Cookery , 

Assistant  to  Vice- Principal  (Male  Branch), 
Training  Assistants,  Male  Depai'tuicnt, 

Training  Assistants,  Female  Department, 

Matron,  Male  Department , 

Matron,  Female  Department, 

Assistant  Matron,  do., 

Medical  Attendant,  . . 


T.  VV.  C.  Robertson,  Esq.,  m.a. 

<3.  J.  GriHin,  Esq. 

James  Edgar,  Esq.,  and  Niw 
Mary  O'Hea. 

J.  P.  Moran,  Esq.,  Miss  Ilarpnr. 

Mr.  J.  Johnston. 

M rs.  Studdert,  Miss  Kearney. 

J.  J.  Doherty,  Esq..  ll.d.,  and 
Miss  Cnrrell. 

Brendan  Rogers,  Esq.,  and  Miss 
M‘Kennti. 

Miss  Gordon,  Miss  Barry,  and 
Mr.  R.  J.  Leahy. 

Miss  Devine. 

Mr.  E.  Doyle. 

Messrs.  James  Rutherford,  John 
Mack  wood,  and  Janies  Carson. 

Misses  Currell,  O’Mahony, 
Robertson,  and  Poole. 

Mrs.  Anderson. 

Miss  M‘Cartliy. 

Miss  Devine. 

J.  Dallas  Pratt,  Esq.,  m.d., 


F.K.C.S.L 

Dentist,  .....  A.  J.  liradshaw,  Esq. 
Hall  Porter  tmd  Attendant  on  Lecturer  in  John  Flynn. 

Physical  Science. 

. * B 2 
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Section  II., 
B. 


St.  Patrick’s  Training  College,  Drumcokdra. 
(For  Mule  Teachers), 


College*.  Manager. — His  Grace  The  Most  Rev.  W.  J.  Walsh,  d.d., 

— Archbishop  of  Dublin. 


Princijxil , 

Vice- Principal, 
Chaplain , 


Staff  in  Sepsios,  1896-7. 

. . Very  Rev.  Peter  Byrne,  c.m. 

. . Rev.  G.  Campbell,  c.M. 

. . Rev.  E.  Comerford,  c.m. 


Professors. 

English  Language  and  Literature , . Henry  Bedford.  Esq.,  m.a.,  Cantab. 

Mathematics,  Mechanics,  . • Henry  M‘VYct  ney,  Esq.,  A.n.,r.B.u.i. 

and  J.  J.  Browne,  Esq.  ' 

Grammar , Geography,  General  His-  J.  W.  Bacon,  Ksq.,  b.a  , r.u.i. 

Lory,  Composition , Latin. 

Methods  of  Teaching,  School  Organiza-  Stephen  FitzPatrick,  Esq.,  First  of 
tion,  History  of  Education,  Anthmc-  First  Class  Teacher. 
tic,  Book-keeping , Mensuration. 


Experimental  Physics , 


Agriculture,  . • 

Miiiic,  . 

French , 

Drawing , 

Reading, 

Medical  Attendant, 


Supplemental. 

. Very  Rev.Gerald  Canon  Molloy,D.i>., 
f. r.u.i.  ; Henry  M'Weeney,  Esq., 
b.a.,  r.R.n.i.,  Assistant  Professor. 

. Edward  Carroll,  Esq. 

. . Joseph  Seymour,  Esq.,  mus.b.,  and  T. 

Logier,  Esq. 

. . Mons.  Cndic  do  la  Champignonnerie. 

. . P.  B.  Foy,  Esq. 

. . M‘  Hardy  Flint,  Esq. 

. . Charles  Coppinger,  Esq.,  m.d, 

F.n.C.S.I.,  F.R.U.L,  M.K.Q.C.P.I. 


Ouu  Lady  of  Mercy  Training  College,  Baggot-street. 
(For  Female  Teachers). 


Manager. — His  Grace  The  Most  Rev.  W.  J.  Walsh,  d.d., 
Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

Staff  in  Session,  1996-7. 

Principal , ....  Mrs.  Bourko. 

Vice-Principal , . . . Mrs.  M.  G.  Whelan. 

Chaplain,  ....  One  of  the  Clergymen  attached  lo 

St.  Andrew’s,  Wesiland  Row. 


PnmnssoRS. 


English  Literature  and  Hygiene, 

Book-keeping  and  Arithmetic, 
Geography,  Kindergarten , General 
History. 

Methods  of  Teaching , School  Organi- 
zation, History  of  Education,  and 
Lesson  Books, 


William  Magennis,  Esq.,  m.a.,  b.t., 

F.R.U.  I. 

P.  Dowling,  Esq.,  n.A. 

Miss  Mary  Daly.  Certifies  ted  First 
Class  Toucher. 

Miss  Anne  Phelan,  Certificated  Fifft 
of  First  Class  Teacher. 
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Appendix. 


Physics, 


French , . 

Instrumental  Music,  . . 

Vocal  Music — Tonic  Sol-fa,  . 

Instrumental  Music  ( Organ), 
Instrumental  Music  ( Piano ), 
Needlework,  Serving  Machine , 

Drairing  and  Painting , 

Practical  Cookery  and  Domestic 
Economy. 

Heading,  . . . • 

Matron,  . . • , 

Medical  Attendant , 


Very  Rev.  Gerald  Canon Molloy,  d.d.,  Sectgn  ’’ 
p.R.u.r.  5 P.  Dowling,  Esq.,  n.A.  -7- 
ZocUTM  tenens.  Training 

Mrs.  M'Nevin,  Convent  National  egM‘ 
Schools,  Baggot-street 
Mrs.  Hennessy,  do. 

Mrs.  Mulherne,  do. 

Mrs.  Mulherne,  do. 

Mrs.  M‘Nevin,  do. 

Mrs.  Molumby,  do. 

Mrs.  Kennedy,  do. 

Miss  M'Carthy,  Certificated  South 
Kensington. 

M‘ Hardy  Flint,  Esq. 

Mrs.  Kavanagh. 

Sir  Christopher  J.  F.  Nixon,  j.p., 

M.D.,  LX.D.,  F.K.Q.C.P.T. 


Church  of  Ireland  Training  College,  Kild are-place. 


(For  Male  and  Female  Teachers). 


Manager. — His  Grace  The  Most  Rev.  J.  F.  Peacocks,  d.d..  Archbishop 
of  Dublin. 


Staff  in  Session,  1896-7. 


Principal , . • • 

Lady  Superintendent , 

Chaplain , . . • 

Assistant , Female  Department , 


Rev.  H.  Kingsuiiil  Moore,  m. a.,  Ball. 

Coll.,  Oxon. 

Miss  Williams. 

Rev.  H.  Kingsmill  Moore,  m.a.,  &e. 
Miss  Smith. 


Professors. 

Mathematical  and  Physical  Sciences , . J ames  C.  Rea,  Esq. . B. a.,  r.u.i. , Math. 

Sch.  Queen’s  Coll.,  Belfast. 

English  Language  and  Literature , and  Laurence  E.  Steele,  Esq.,  m.a.,  t.c.d., 
French.  u.x. 

General  History,  Geography , Grammar,  John  Cooke,  Esq.,  m.a.,  t.c.d. 

Drarcing,  and  Agriculture. 

Melhadsoj  Teaching,  School  Organi- 
zation, History  of  Education. 

Book-keeping  and  Mat hematics, 


Jeremiah  Henley,  Esq.,  First  of 
First  Class  Teacher. 


Supplemental. 


Vocal  Music,  Book-keeping , Literature, 
and  Arithmetic. 

Instrumental  Music,  . . 

Beading,  Ac., 

Handicraft , . . * 

Needlework,  .... 
Practical  Cookery,  . . 

Matron , Male  Department,  . 

Matron,  Female  Department , , 

Assistant  Secretary , . 

M&Ltcal  Attendant  and  Lecturer  on 
Hygiene. 

Drill  Instructor , , 


Alias  Smith. 

Charles  Grandison,  Esq. 

Miss  Grandison. 

Miss  Tomkins. 

Mr.  A.  Gore 
Aliss  II.  Heron. 

Alias  Todd,  Certificated  by  Northern 
Union  School  of  Cookery, Englamk 
Mrs.  Henly. 

Miss  Winter. 

Miss  Hunter. 

Henry  T.  Bewley,  Esq.,  m.d*.,  t.c-d,,. 

M.8.,  &e 

Sergeant  Ingram. 
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Appendix- 

section  n.,  De  La  Salle  Training  College,  Newtown  House,  Waterford, 
Training  (Lor  Male  Teachers). 

Colleges. 

Manager , The  Most  Reverend  R.  A.  Sheehan,  d.d., 

Bishop  of  Waterford  and  Lismore. 

Staff  in  Session,  1896-7. 

Principal,  . Rev.  Brother  Thomas  R,  Kane,  m.a. 

B.K.,  R.U.I. 

Vice- Principal,  . . . Rev.  Brother  Ignatius  P.  Flood. 

Chaplain,  • Rev.  James  Mockler 

PnOFESSORS. 

Method  of  Teaching,  School  Organi-  Hugh  Kerr,  Esq.,  u.  a.,  h.tj.i, 
zation , History  of  Education. 

English  Literature , lesson  Books , Rev.  Brother  Catua  G.  Hammer, 
Gramnur , History , Geography , and  li.A.,  N.y. 

Spelling. 

Arithmetic , Geometry,  Mensuration,  James  Ahern,  Esq.,  n.A.,  r.u.j. 
Algebra,  Trigonometry , and  Irish. 

Mechanics  and  Electricity,  . . Rev.  Brother  Potamian  M.  F. 

O’Reilly,  n.sc.  (London).* 


SuiM’J.KMBNTA  t. 


French  and  German,  . 

Latin , 

Algebra,  Arithmetic , and  English, 
Beading,  $-c., 

Agriculture , . 

Music  ( Vocal  and  Instrumental ), 
Drawing,  . . , 

Prefect  of  Discipline, 

Medical  Attendant,  . . 


Andrew  P.  Theis,  Esq. 

Rev.  James  Modeler. 

Rev.  Brother  Bart.  J.  Trtibert. 

M‘ Hardy  Flint,  Esq. 

Rev.  Brother  Ananias  J.  O’Bricr. 
Percy  J.  Rogers,  Esq. 

Samuel  J.  Murphy,  Esq. 

Kcv.  Bro.  Dorotheus  P.  Montgomery. 
Thomas  J.  Tobin,  Esq.,  m.d. 


* Absent  (ill  hejilth).  Rev.  Brother  Ignatius  Flood  and  Dr.  J.  J. 
O’Sullivan  acted  as  substitutes. 
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jppcM,.  Analysis  of  the  Answering  at  the  July  Examinations  oi 
ScoMonli.,  1806  and  1897 — continued. 

Training  “OUR  LADY  OF  MERCY"  TRAINING  COLLEGE— 

— JULY  EXAMINATIONS,  1896. 


A1  Papers. 
Old  Pro- 
urn  mme. 

A*  Papers 
Old  Pro- 
gramme. 

B rnners. 
Old  Pro- 
grarame. 

C Papers. 
Old  Pro- 
gram me. 

Total 

Women, 

Womon. 

Women. 

Women. 

Number  of  Students  examined. 

14 

99 

151 

Answered  90  per  coot,  or  over, 

1 

• 

t 

„ 80  but  under  90  per  cent., 

1 

17 

6 

23 

„ 70  „ „ 80  „ . 

8 

32 

8 

43 

60  „ „ 70  „ . 

H 

19 

12 

37 

„ 60  „ „ 80  „ . 

Kl 

26 

12 

42 

„ under  60  per  cent.  . 

H 

4 

2 

0 

Total,  • . 

■ 

14 

99 

89 

153 

“ OUR  LADY  OF  MERCY  " TRAINING  COLLEGE- 
JULY  EXAMINATIONS,  1897. 


— 

A1  Papers. 
Old  Pro- 
gramme. 

A3  Papers. 
Old  Pro- 
gramme. 

B Papers. 
Old  Pro- 
gramme. 

O'  Papers. 
New  Pro- 
gramme. 

Total. 

Womon. 

Women. 

Women. 

Women. 

Women. 

Number  o Students  examined, 

. 

19 

77 

68 

154 

i 

Answered  90  per  cent,  or  over,  , 

i 

2 

3 

,,  80  but  under  90  per  cent., 

2 

IS 

. 

18 

n 70  „ „ 80  „ . 

13 

29 

8 

60 

- 60  „ „ 70  „ . 

22 

40 

05 

„ 60  ,.  „ CO  ,.  . 

6 

9 

16 

, under  50  per  cent.,  . . 

11 

2 

l 

3 

Total,  . 

• 

10 

77 

68 

164 
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' Analysis  of  the  Answering  at  the  July  Examinations  1896  aud 
1897 — continued. 

••DE  LA  SALLE”  TRAINING  COLLEGE— JULY 
EXAMINATIONS,  1896. 


A1  Parers. 
Old  Pro- 
gramme. 

Aa  Papers. 
Old  Pro- 
gramme. 

B Papers. 
Old  Pro- 
gramme. 

0 Papers. 
Old  Pro- 
gramme. 

Total 

Men. 

Men. 

Men. 

Men. 

Mon. 

Number  of  Student  b examined,  . 

2 

73 

40 

117 

Answered  90  per  cen t.  or  over, 

„ 

80  but  under  90  per  cent* 

. 

1 

1 

7 

9 

„ 

70  w h 89 

. 

31 

18 

49 

,, 

n . a n • • 

. 

1 

31 

12 

44 

60  „ , CO  „ . 

under  50  per  cent., 

12 

3 

15 

Total,  . . 

2 

75 

40 

117 

Appendix. 

Section  II , 
B. 

Training 

Collegia. 


‘DE  LA  SALLE”  TRAINING  COLLEGE- JULY 
EXAMINATIONS,  1897. 


A1  Tapers. 
Old  Pro- 
gramme. 

A3  Papers. 
Old  Pro- 
j gramme. 

B Papers. 
NewPro- 
gramme. 

B Papers. 
Old  Pro- 
gramme. 

CP  Papers 
New  Pro- 
gramme. 

Total. 

Mon. 

Men. 

Men. 

Men. 

Men.  | 

| Men. 

Number  of  Students  examined, 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

120 

Answered  90  per  cent,  or  over, 

1 

4 

H 80  but  under  90  per  cent* 

1 

20 

21 

„ 70  „ „ 80  „ . 

2 

12 

17 1 

31 

BO  „ „ 70  „ . 

5 

S3 

38 

„ 60  „ „ 60  „ . 
„ under  60  per  cent., 

1 

1 

6 

18 

25 

Total,  . 

fi 

47 

GS 

120 
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APPENDIX  C. — Schools  in 
Suspended 


Operation — B uildingi 
Schools,  &c, 

I 


Grants — 


I.— List  of  Tniim'-EioiiT  Nox-vested  Schools  taken  into  connexion  during  1897. 


Appendix. 

Section  II,. 
C. 

Schools 

aided. 


County. 

3.0 

Roll  No. 

School. 

Parish. 

Man  igor. 

!|- 

Hi 

af 

Antrim,  . 

3 

I5025 

Kelly  Memorial, 

Bally  wilUn, 

Kev.  J.  Pim,  U.D., 

E.C. 

4 

15'Jo4 

O-istle-st.,  BallvcasUe, 

Ramoan,  . 

Rev.  J.  Jackson,  n.x.,  . 

Pres. 

. 

- 

15055 

Quay,  liallycastle.inft. 

Do. 

Rev.  J.  P.  Barues, 

E.C. 

. 

8 

15061 

Muro-struet,  . m. 

Shaukill,  . 

John  E.  MngilL  esq.. 

Pres. 

• 

15.0  62 

Do..  . f. 

Do. 

Do., 

- 

15061 

AIncrory  .Meiu  trial,  . 

1)0. 

Rev.  J.  Northay,  . 

Pres. 

_ 

15067 

Mount  Oollyer-avenuo, 

Do. 

J.  E.  Maglll,  esq,. 

Pros. 

. 

15084 

An  trim -road,  . 

Do. 

Rev.  C.  8.  Donald,1 

’*  * ‘ 

S 

150-24 

Trinity,  , , . 

Drumbeg,  . 

Rev.  R.  J.  Arnold, 

Pres. 

Donegal,. 

1 

15069 

Knockfola, 

Tnllaghobegley, . 

Rev  J.  M'Fadden,  p.p. , 

R.O. 

- 

15078 

Cool, 

Kilm  icreuan. 

Rev.  H.  Devino,  P.P.,  . 

R.C. 

„ • 

5 

15077 

Croat;  lib  ruck,  . 

Templeuirne, 

Very  Rev.  J.  Uanon 

R.O. 

M’Kenna,  r.P. 

9 

15026 

St.  Michael’s,  . 

Druinbo,  . 

Rev.  M.  M'Cwhin,  p.p., 

R.C. 

ID 

J 5089 

Ravcnhill  r jad, 

Ivnockbreda, 

Hugh  Aiken,  esq,. 

Pros. 

_ 

15090 

Do.,  . inft. 

Do. 

Do., 

Plea. 

»»  • • 

17 

15085 

Drum  bally  roney, 

Drumballyroney, 

Rev.  R.  Oswald,  . , 

E.C. 

Londonderry,  . 

7 

15066 

St.  Mary’s  Convfc.linft 

Magberafelt, 

Very  Rev.  H.  Canon 

R.C. 

M'Neece. 

Tyrone,  . 

U 

15053 

Tattykoeran,  . 

Clogherney, 

W.  Johnston,  esq.,  J.P., 

Pres. 

" 

15076 

Mountain  View, 

Cappagh,  . 

Rev.  J.  O’Kune,  P.P.,  . 

R.C. 

Cork, 

56 

58 

15080 

15081 

Blarney  Old.  . t 
Horse  Island,  . 

Garrycloyue, 
Sobul],  . 

Rev.  D.  Lynch,  p.p. 
Rev.  J.  O'Comor,  I*  h.  , 

R.C. 

it.C. 

” 

59 

15059 

Baltimore  Fishery,  . 

Rath, 

Rev.  M.  J.  Slieehy,  P.P., 

R.C. 

Limerick, 

51 

15023 

Glarina,  . . . 

Kilkeidy,  . 

Rev.  J.  W.  Hudson,  M.  A. , 

R.C. 

Tipperary, 

36 

15060 

Roscrea,  . . f. 

Roscrea,  . 

Von.  Archdeacon  Jonei, 

E.C. 

Waterford, 

49 

15022 

Do  La  Salle  Monastv., 

St.  John's, 

Rev.  T.  R.  Knnc,  . 

R.C. 

H 

49 

15*79 

St.  Alphonsus'  Convt. 

Do. 

Itev.  W.  Brown,  Adiu,, 

R.C. 
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Appmdtx. 

Section  IX., 
C. 

Schools 

aided. 


I.— List  of  Thirty-eight  Nor-vestf.d  Schools  taken  into  connexion 

during  1897 — continued. 


County. 


Galway,  . 

» • 

Leitrim, 

• ■ 

Roscommon, 
Sligo,  . 


40 


22 


T 


15056 

15063 

15082 

15050 

15087 

15068 


15070 

15075 


15058 

15088 


150B6 


15037 


St.  Vincent's  Convt., 
St.  Mary’s,  . m. 
Clonliffe, 

Rnthmines  Township, 

m. 

York- street,  . 

St.  Andrew's,  . evg. 


St.  Michael’s,  tempy. 
Claggernsgh,  . 


Ballagkameehan, 
Innismagratb,  . 


St.  Joscph'6  Monastery 
(Boyle). 


Coolaney, 


St.  Thomas’s, 
Do. 

St.  George’s, 
St.  Peter, 

Do.  . 
St.  Mark,  . 


Manager. 


Mrs.  A.  Bairaud,  . 
Rev.  J.  Gormau,  , 

Rev.  B.  E.  Gentleman, 
Rev.  S.  M.  Harris,  m.a., 

Rev.  G.  Malmffy  m.a.,  . 
Rtv.  W.  J.  Murphy, 
A dm. 


Kilclooney,  . | Rev.  J.  P.  Heenan, 
Lickmolasay,  . Rev.  E,  Evans  Rash, 


Rossinver, 
Innismagrath,  . 


Boyle, 

Killomn, 


Rev.  W.  Scott,  . 
Rev.  M.  J.  I/orteus, 


1 


R.C. 

R.C 

Meth. 

15.C. 

E.C. 

R.0, 


R.C. 

E.C. 


E.C. 

B.d 


Rev.  P.  M‘Donngh,p.p., 
Rev.  R.  J.  Noyes,  b.d., 


E.C. 


Struck  off 

>chaols 

restored. 


TI. — List  of  Five  Struck-off  Schools  restored  to  Roll 
during  1897. 


County. 

DUt 

Roll  1 
No. 

School. 

Perish. 

Donegal,  . 

1 

8661 

Ann^ry,  . 

Templecrcne. 

M onaghan,  . 

24 

•1657 

Coolderry, 

. 

Mnglieracloono. 

Clare,  . ‘ . 

42 

10888 

Gortavcha,  . 

Feak  le. 

Tipperary,  , 

53 

7281 

Drangan,  , 

. m. 

Drangan. 

Kildare,  . , 

87 

1972 

Kill,  . . 

. m. 

Kill. 
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III. — List  of  Ninety-five  Schools  struck  off  the  Roll 
during  1897. 


Appendix. 

Section  n., 
0. 


County. 

Dis- 

trict. 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

Parish. 

Reason  for  striking  School 
off  Roll. 

Antrim, 

3 

11092 

11371 

Church-street,  m. 

Ballywillau,  . 

| Superseded  by  1 5025. 

4 

•2501 

Lower  Buckna,  . 

Racavan, 

House  unsuitable.  Teacher  inefficient. 

8 

89.17 

Stanhope-st , inft. 

Siiaakill, 

Amalgamated  with  7333  and  8186, 

- 

1 3508 

St.Colurabkille’s, 

Superseded  by  14760, 

ii 

- 

11628 

Beechpark, 

»« 

Permanently  closed. 

- 

10831 

Milfort  Mill,  . 

>• 

Inoperative 

fl\ 

6634 

Woodburu  ( 1 ),  . 

Carrickfergus, . 

Superseded  by  U749. 

•> 

y 

7630 

Fisherwick-place, 

Shankill, 

Inoperative. 

„ 

- 

47 

Dunmurray.  ni. 

Drurabeg, 

Amalgamated  with  4714. 

„ 

A 

14146 

Louden-stroet,  . 

Shankill, 

Inefficiently  conducted. 

Arma;li,  . 

15 

14505 

Clinty  Clay, 

Kill)  man, 

Superseded  by  14807. 

Cavan, 

•23 

7332 

Garrysallagh,  m. 

Kilbride, 

„ 14732. 

7234 

f. 

” 

„ 14733. 

Donegal,  ■ 

1 

1968 

Leiter, 

Kilmaerenan,  . 

Inoperative. 

,,  • 

- 

9439 

Baliyarr,  . 

'i'ullyfem, 

>i  • 

2 

1738 

Coolkenny, 

Clonca,  . 

Superseded  by  14631. 

„ 

- 

182 

Moville  Lower, 

„ 14635. 

,, 

- 

4656 

Rapboe,  . m. 

Rapboe,  . 

„ 14802. 

„ 

_ 

11679 

„ . f. 

„ 14803. 

„ 

_ 

14368 

St. Eugene’s,  evg. 

Moville  Lower. 

Permanently  closed. 

” 

5 

3499 

Grove, 

Kilkeer,  . 

Superseded  by  14566. 

Down, 

9a 

9726 

Rosetta, 

Newtownbreda, 

„ 14752. 

■i 

10 

.5011 

Bangor,  . in. 

Bangor,  . 
Kilmegan, 

„ 14827. 

„ 

- 

5012 

„ • f. 

». 

17 

2546 

St.  Malachy's  (1) 

„ 14772. 

..  . 

- 

3067 

..  <i)”l 

» 

„ 14773. 

Fermanagh,  . 

6 

14833 

Boa  Island, 

Templccarn,  . 

Inoperative. 

Mor.aglunn,  . 

18 

7308 

Barratitoppy, 

Tydavnet, 

Superseded  by  1 4664. 

ii 

24 

4637 

Coolderry, 

Magheracloone, 

Scboolliouse  not  safe. 

n 

13735 

Anney,  . . 

Aughnamullen, 

Superseded  by  14510. 

Tyrone, 

6 

7024 

Strabane  (2),  m. 

Camus  Juxta 

„ 14814. 

„ 14815. 

Children  sent  to  school  outside  workhouse. 

” 

14 

72.90 

6316 

„ (2),  f. 

Capnngb, 

Kildress, 

15 

12028 

Gortivagh, 

Superseded  by  14118. 

Glare, 

45 

7726 

Kilmaley, 

Schoolliouse  unsuitable. 

_ 

7994 

Superseded  by  14 168. 

■i 

- 

7995 

„ - f- 

- 

4276 

Quin,  . m. 

Quin, 

„ 14757. 

» 

- 

6823 

„ • f 

„ 14768. 

Cork, 

55 

58 

497 

498 
1997 

Bally  voig,  . m. 

Schull,  . in. 

„ . 1. 

Kilnamartyra,  . 
Hcliull.  . 

„ 14816. 

„ 14817. 

14721. 

„ 

2378 

„ 14722. 

„ 

_ 

5959 

Kilcoo, 

„ 14227. 

“ 

5960 

„ . f. 

H 

Schools 
struck  off 
RolL 
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III. — List  of  Ninety-five  Sciiools  struck  off  the  Loll,  during  1897— 
continued. 


County. 


Kerry, 

Limerick, 

Tipperary, 


Carlow, 


Kilkenny, 

King'd, 

Louth, 


Meath, 

Westmeath, 


Wexford, 


Wicklow, 

Galwny, 


Leitrim 

Mayo, 


trict. 


Rotcommon, 


Sligo, 


47G 


I <993 
530 
1557 
13725 
110843 
6736 


5029 

9931 

loioo- 


11498 

’>4413 

1709 

1700 


6552 

14500 


806 

10882 


4576 

4577 
8435 


5416 
1 21169 


904/ 


4092 

6841 


8580 

10898 

8814 


8171 

14310 


7408 
|10363 
6310 
9576 
10B80 
8700 
12254 
1 0895 
I08JJG 


7399 

1081 

8377 


12115 

12116 


St.  Patrick's 
Monastery. 
Kilronan, 

Cape  Clear,  m. 

St.  F^inliar’s,  evg. 
Templemartin,  . 
Munster  Model 
Agl. 

Bandon  (1),  ra. 


St.  Brendan's 
Doon  Convent, 


BorrWokane  (2), 
St.  John’s, 
Cappawhite,  m. 

t. 


Ballon,  f. 

Kilbranish , 


Parish. 


FanlohliQ 


Clear  Maud, 

St.  Finbar* >, 
Templemartin, 
St.  Finbar’s 

Bally  motion, 

Kilijuaue, 

Doon, 


Borrisokanc, 

Clonoulty, 

Toem, 


Kilkenny  Convt, 

Gurryliincb, 

Collon,  m. 

M f. 

Faughart, 

Navan  Commons, 
Fore, 


f. 


New  Rosa  Convt. 

Balfaghkeaue,  . 
Kilmysball, 


Newtownmount- 
kennedy,  m. 
Clonbur,  m. 

>,  f. 

CaBtlehackett,  f. 

Belclare, 

Daly’s  Grove,  . 


Cornashamsogue, 
A ughagrania, 


Rntlnnore, 

Currower, 

Ballymachola, 

Crossmolina, 


f. 


Mayo, 

Castlebar  Oonvi,, 
Drymills,  m. 

f. 


Woodfield,  m. 
Boyle,  ra, 
Cloonarrow,  f. 


Quay-street, 

Temple-street, 


Ballon, 

Barrotigli, 


St.  Mary's 

Cloneyhorke, 

Collon, 

Fonghnrt, 

Navaii, 

St.  Feighin’s, 


8t.  Mary’s, 


Ballyhurkavd,  . 
St.  Mary’s, New- 
townbarry. 
Newcastle, 


Ross, 


Annaghdocn, 

Bcldare, 

Ahascragh, 


Kiltoghert, 


Crossmolina, 

Attyraass, 

Ballysokeery, 

Crossmolina, 


Mayo, 

Aglish. 


Kilvine, 


Ardcarna, 

Boyle, 

Tibohine, 


St.  John's, 


Reason  for  striking  School 
off  Roll. 


Superseded  by  14784. 


Inoperative. 

Supor.-eded  by  14303. 

„ 14311, 

Ceased  connexion. 

LJr reci  guiseu  tcachor  in  charge. 
No  Literary  Department. 


Superseded  by  14687. 
„ 14480. 

„ 14625. 

Inoperative, 


Superseded  by  14791. 
„ 14792. 


14837. 

14697. 


Inoperative. 


Superseded  by  14578. 
,,  1457P. 

„ 14327. 


Inoperative. 


Superseded  by  14450. 

14451. 


14668. 

14777-8. 


Amalgamated  with  8601. 


Superseded  by  14712. 

14718. 

Amalgamated  with  4216. 
Superseded  by  14805-6. 
House  unsuitable. 


Superseded  by  14069. 

14670. 


14528. 

14701-2. 

14769. 

14727. 

14728. 

14205-6. 

14410. 

14808. 

14809. 


Inoperative*,  amalgamated  with  74  • 
Superseded  by.  15086. 

Amalgamated  with  8376. 


Superseded  by  14633. 

15051. 
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IV. — List  of  Thirty-two  Schools  to  wliicli  Building  Grants 
have  been  made  during  1897. 


Number  of  Pupils  to 

i 

i 

o 

Roll 

bo  accommodated. 

County. 

Pariah. 

School. 

Males. 

Fe- 

TntaL 

EC 

Antrim, 

11 

Aghagallon, 

15065 

Aghagallon, 

40 

4C 

80 

v.c. 

Cavaa, 

24 

Killinkere, 

15039 

Lisnagirl  (2), 

40 

40 

80 

V.T. 

i»  • • 

31 

Drumreilly, 

15052 

Ardmoncen, 

50 

50 

100 

V.T. 

Down,  , , 

19 

JCilkeel,  . 

15044 

Moneydarraith, 

. r. 

- 

60 

60 

V.T. 

Fermanagh,  , 

31 

Kinawley  and 
Tomregau. 
Clones,  . 

15037 

Garvery, 

00 

60 

120 

V.T. 

Monaghan, . 

18 

15041 

Largy, 

. f. 

Special 

pl.R  ft. 

300 

V.T. 

Clare,  , , 

42 

Kilmoon,  . 

15047 

Rath  Pane,  . 

, m. 

125 

125 

t.t. 

„ 

- 

Do.  . 

15048 

Do. 

. f. 

- 

125 

125 

V.T. 

». 

45 

UrumclitTe, 

15042 

Ennis,  . 

. 01. 

300 

- 

300 

T.T. 

Kerry, 

39 

Kilflynn,  . , 

15033 

Kilflvnn, 

. ru. 

75 

_ 

75 

V.T. 

» • 

- 

Do.  . 

15034 

Do. 

. f. 

- 

75 

75 

V.T. 

Tipperary,  , 

46 

Sbronell,  . . 

15074 

Shro'oll, 

. f. 

- 

75 

75 

V.T. 

Waterford,  , 

49 

St.  Stephen's 

15046 

St.  Stephen’s  Monsty.,  . 

500 

- 

500 

T.T. 

Kildare,  , 

37 

Naas,  . 

15010 

Nona  Convent, 

. f. 

" 

400 

400 

V.T. 

Longford,  . 

2 a 

Ardu^h,  . 

15035 

15036 

Ardagh, 

‘ "f! 

100 

100 

100 

100 

V.T, 

V.T. 

- 

Columblcille, 

15038 

Clonhuck,  . 

50 

50 

100 

V.T. 

0»l»»y,  . 

35 

Ahascragh, 

15027 

Hglish, 

40 

40 

80 

V.T. 

n % 

42 

Killeenndecma,  . 

15071 

Killeenadeema, 

, m. 

75 

- 

»•  • . 

- 

Do.  . 

15072 

Do. 

. f- 

- 

75 

75 

Leitrim,  . 

31 

Carrigallen, 

150211 

Drum  brainless, 

40 

40 

80 

V.T. 

M»yo. 

20 

15032 

Curratighe,  . 

60 

50 

100 

V.T. 

» 

21 

Killedau,  . 

15028 

Kiltimagh,  . 

. inft. 

100 

l'H) 

>, 

26 

Uallvovey, 

Augnnmore, 

Do. 

15073 

Shrnh, 

50 

50 

>•  • a 

32 

15030 

15031 

Aughamore, 

Do. 

. m. 
. f. 

100 

160 

is 

V.T. 

V.T. 

Roiommon, 

22 

Boyle, 

15043 

Abbey tovrn  Convent, 

- 

400 

400 

V.T. 

» 

- 

Aughrim,  . 

15091 

Cloonfad, 

60 

27 

15045 

StrokeBton/n, 

. m. 

150 

— 

150. 

M 

- 

Roscommon, 

15083 

St.  Mary's  Convent, 

3 IS",. 

i a 

St.  John's, 

15051 

Quay-street, 

Benior, 

Special 

plan  tuf 

200 

V.T. 

" 

20 

Kilmactigue, 

16049 

Largau,  . 

50 

50 

Appendix, 

Section  II., 
0. 

Grants  to 
boild. 


V. — List  of  Three  Building  Grants  restored  during  1807. 


County. 

Pariah. 

Number  of  Pupil*  te 
bo  eecommodated. 

1 

t 

« 

No. 

Malta. 

Fe- 

males. 

Total.  | 

* 

\ 3 

Code,  # 

60a. 

Barnahely,  . 

14710 

Rlngaakiddy, 

, m. 

125 

125 

V.T. 

- . . 

- 

Do. 

14711 

Do. 

f. 

- 

125 

125 

V.T. 

Kerry, 

57 

Caher,  , . j 

14330 

Camburrin, 

40 

40 

80 

▼.C. 

0 2 


Building 

grants 

restored. 
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VI. — List  of  Nine  Building  Grants  cancelled  during  1897. 


Appendix, 
Section  II., 

County. 

Dis- 

trict 

Boll 

No. 

School. 

Parish. 

How 

vested. 

Reason  for  cancelling  Grant. 

Building 

Cavan . 

34 

14259 

Knockbride, 

Knockbride, 

v.c. 

Not  proceeded  with. 

grants 

Down.  . 

9a 

14753 

Rosetta, 

f. 

Knockbreda, 

V.T. 

Plan  reduced. 

Londonderry, 

7 

14975 

Bellagkv,  . 

f. 

Ballyscullion,  . 

V.T. 

Do. 

Cork, 

55 

14351 

Millstreet  (m.)  2, 

Drisnanc, 

Abbeyfeale, 

V.C. 

Do. 

Limerick,  . 

89 

14517 

Feole  View, 

f. 

V.T. 

Do. 

Galway, 

84 

14825 

Knock, 

Killanin,  .. 

V.T. 

New  Manager  not  proceeding 

with  building. 

Mayo,  . . 

26 

14411 

St.  Augela's, 

inft. 

Eglisli, 

V.T. 

Manager’s  request. 

Roscommon, 

22 

1 4684 
14085 

A ugliriin, 

m. 

f. 

Aughrim,  . 
do.. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

| Valid  lease  not  procurable. 

Building  VII.- 

cases 

brought 

Into  

operation. 


County. 


-List  of  Eighty-seven  Building  Cases  brought  into  operation 
during  1897. 


Antrim, 

0 

14760 

St.  Columhki lie's, . 

8a 

14749 

Woodburn  (1), 

Armagh, 

15 

14807 

Clinty  Clay,  . 

Cavan,  . 

23 

14782 

Garrysallngh,  m. 

” • 

“ 

Do.  . f. 

Donegal, 

1 

14704 

Murroe, 

it 

- 

14775 

Li,'  • 

- 

14776 

Do.  . f. 

1 ; 

2 

14628 

14G31 

Letterkenny  Monst. 
Coolkennv,  . 
Bredagli  Glen, 

„ 

- 

14635 

,, 

- 

14802 

Raplioe,  . m. 

- 

14803 

Do.  . f. 

,,  . 

5 

14566 

Grove?  . 

Down,  , 

9a 

14752 

„ 

10 

14827 

,,  . 

- 

14828 

” • 

17 

14772 

St.  Malachy’s,  m. 

- 

14773 

Do.  . f. 

Monaghan, 

Ill 

24 

14Gd4 

14510 

Barrititoppy, . 
Anney, 

Tyrone, 

(5 

14814 

First  Strabane.  m. 

„ 

_ 

11815 

Do.  . f. 

14 

14729 

Auglmnglen,  m. 

” * 

lfi 

141111 

Gonrcagli,  . 

Clare,  . 

45 

14468 

14469 

Kilmaley,  . m. 
Do.  . f. 

“ • 

14757 

Qa:n,  . in. 

,,  . . 

- 

14758 

Do.  . f. 

C ork,  . 

55 

14350 

i»  • ■ 

_ 

14816 

14317 

Ballyvoig,  . m. 

t. 

58 

14721 

it  • • 

- 

14722 

it 

- 

14227 

t,  • 

- 

14228 

Do.  , ft 

SLPatrick'sMonsty 

14784 

Parish. 

How 

rested 

Shaukill,  . 

V.T. 

St.  Nicholas, 

V.C. 

Killyman,  . 

V.T. 

Kilbride,  . 

V.T. 

Do.  . 

V.T. 

Clendaliorkey,  . 

V.T. 

Do.  . 

V.T. 

Do.  . 

V.T. 

Conwall,  . 

V T. 

Onldaff,  . 

V.T. 

Moville,  . 

V.T. 

Raplioe,  . 

V.T. 

Do.  . 

V.T. 

Kilcar, 

V.T. 

Knockbreda, 

V.T. 

Bangor, 

V.T. 

Do. 

V.T. 

Kilmrgan,. 

V.T. 

Do.  . 

V.T. 

Tydavnet,  . 

V.T. 

Auglmaniullen,  . 

V.T. 

Camus  Juxta 

V.T. 

JUourne, 

Do.  . 

V.T. 

Termonmaguiik, 

V.T. 

Kildrea",  . 

V.T. 

Kilmaley,  . 

V.T. 

Do.  . 

V.T. 

Quin, 

Y.T. 

Do.  . 

V.T. 

Drishane,  . 

V.C. 

Kilnamartyra,  . 

V.T. 

Do.  . 

V.T. 

Schttll, 

V.T. 

Do.  . 

V.T. 

Kilcoe, 

V.C. 

Do.  . 

V.C. 

y.  Fanlobbus,  . . 

V.T. 

R.C. 

Pres. 


Rt.  Rev.  Monsig.  Byrne, 
P.P. 

Rev.  T.  M‘Coroick,  p p 
Do.  do.,  • 


Rev.  J.  Boyle,  p.p., 

Do.  . • • 

Do.  . • ■ 

Rev.  W.  Sheridan,  Adm. 
Rev.  J.  M Cullngh,  Adm. 
Rev  M.  Faraou,  P.P.,  • 
Rev.  P.  Kelly,  P.P., 

Do.  . • ■ 

Rev.  P.  Logue,  P.P  , • 


Rev.  R.  Workman,  d.d. 


Do. 

V.Rev.  J.O’Ct  nnor,  P.P. 
V.F. 

Do. 


R.C. 


R.O. 

R.C. 


Rev.  A.  M'Lermy,  P.P. 
V.Rcv.P- Canon  VGIooc, 
P P. 

Rev.  E.  Clark*,  . 


Do. 

Rev.  J.  Grimee,  P.P., 
Rev.  P.  M'Namee,  P.P. 


Rev.  T Hogan,  F.P.*  • 
Do. 

Ven.  Arcld.  P.  Wurpby 
p i*.,  v.G. 

Do.  - • > 


V. Rev.CanonGriffin  p.p. 
Rev.W.  O’Donovan,  p,p. 

Do.  ■ • 

Rev.  J.  O’Caunor,  p.p-. 

Do.  • • 

Rev.  J.  O’Sullivan,  p.p.. 
Do.  . 

Very  Rev.  W.  J.  Cano* 
Lane,  P.P. 


Pres.  i 


B.C. 

R.C. 

R.0, 

R.0. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.O. 

R.C. 
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VII. — List  of  Eighth-seven  BuiiDINia  Cases  brought  into  operation 
during  1897 — continued. 


County. 

Dis- 

trict 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

Cork,  . 

59 

14303 

Cape  Clear,  . 

m. 

n . 

- 

14311 

Do 

f. 

60 

146U7 

BatuLu, 

Ul. 

„ • - 

- 

14001 

Glasheeu, 

m. 

- 

14912 

Do. 

f. 

Kerry,  . 

54 

14480 

■ ‘ • 

“ 

14767 

Aughueaslx,  . 

Liramck, 

46 

14625 

Doon  Convent, 

Tipperary.  . 

4C 

14791 

Cappawlute,  . 

» . 

14792 

Do. 

f. 

Carlow, 

44 

14837 

Ballon, 

f. 

» ■ 

50 

14697 

Kilbranisli,  . 

Dublin, 

40 

14638 

m. 

” • 

" 

14639 

Do. 

inf. 

Kilkenny, 

47 

13885 

Kilkenny  Convent, 

Loath,  , , 

25 

14641 

n 

- 

14651 

>i  . 

- 

143-27 

Faughart 

ii  • • 

- 

14578 

» . 

" 

14579 

Do. 

f. 

iVe  traeaih,  . 

83 

14450 

St  Feighin’s, 

m. 

.»  . 

“ 

14451 

Do. 

f. 

V urfurd, 

49 

14644 

•St.  Joseph's Convt., 

” ' 

50 

14777 

Kilmyshull,  . 

in. 

n . 

- 

14778 

Do. 

f. 

Gil  way, 

27 

14668 

14383 

Ballykcane,  . 
Ballagklea,  . 

» 

32 

147P2 

» • 

- 

J 4713 

Do 

L 

" ! 1 

34 

14801 

14805 

Cloondehamper 

Belclare. 

Leitrim, 

31 

14806 

14670 

Do.  , f 

St.  Mary’s,  Augha- 

14669 

grania. 

” ’ 

St.  Joseph.’!,  Shas- 

Mayo,  . 

20 

1152a 

nacurry . 
Enaghbeg, 

•i  • 

- 

14701 

Currov-er, 

m 

*•  • 

14702 

Do. 

f. 

14759 

■*  • 

- 

14727 

Crossmolina, 

m 

- 

14728 

Do. 

f. 

v 

26 

14205 

Mayo, 

- 

14206 

Do. 

f. 

* 

- 

14410 

32 

14467 

ii  . 

- 

14808 

Irislitovvn 

Doicommon, 

27 

14809 

14601 

Do. 

f. 

- 

J4Gu2 

12 

15051 

Quay-street,  senior, 

n . , 

14533 

Do.  junior, 

Parish. 


Tullugh,  . 

Do.  . 
Ballymodan, 

St.  Finbar's, 

Do. 

Kilqume,  . 
Killiuey,  . 

Doon,  . . 

Toe.n,  . 

Do. 

Ballon,  . 

Bar  rough,  . 

St  Mark’s, 

Do. 

St,  Mart’s, 

Dundalk,  . 

Do.  . 
Faugliart,  . 
Collon,  . . 

Do  . 

St.  Feiglun’s,  . 
Do.  . 

St.  Mary’s, 

St.  Mary’s,  New- 
townbarry. 

Do.  . 

Ballybuskard,  . 
Killyan,  , 

Ross, 

Do.  . 
Killererin, 
Belclare,  . 

Do.  . 
Kiltigbert, 

Do.  . 

Crossmolina, 

Attymass,  . 

Do.  . 

Ballysokeery,  . 
Cross  .uolina, 

Do. 

Mayo, 

Do. 

Egltsli,  . 
Robeen,  . 
Kilvine,  . 

Do.  . 
Kilkeevin, 

Do. 

St.  John’s, 

Do.  . 


How 

vestot 

Manager. 

|ll 

V.C. 

Rev.  M.  J.  Sheehy,  r.p., 

R.C. 

v.C. 

Do. 

K.O. 

V.T. 

Very  Rev.  J Cauon 
Shinkwin,  P.P. 

R.C. 

V.T. 

V.  Rev.  J.  Canon  Flem- 
ing. p.p. 

R.C. 

V.T. 

Do. 

R.C. 

V.T. 

Rev.  J.  O’Leary,  p.p., 

RC. 

V.C. 

Rev.  J.  Molyneux,  P.P., 

R.C. 

V.T. 

Mrs.  M.  Ryan,  .• 

R.C. 

V.T. 

Rev.  J.  R.  Crowe,  P.P., 

R C. 

V.T. 

Do.  ... 

R.C. 

V.T. 

Rev.  P.  Byrue,  P.P  , 

R.C. 

V.T. 

Rev.  J.  Byrna,  p.p  , 

R.C. 

V.T. 

Rev.  W.  J.  Murphv,  Adra. 

R.O. 

V.T, 

Do.  ... 

R.C. 

V.T. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Moore, 

R.C. 

v.T. 

Rev  11.  Domiellan,  A dm. 

R.C. 

V.T. 

l)o. 

R.C. 

v.T. 

Rev.  P.  Seagave,  P. . 

R.C. 

V.T. 

V.  Rev.  T.  Murray,  p.p., 

R.C. 

V.T. 

Do.  ... 

R.C. 

V.T. 

Rev.  P.  Murtagh,  P P.,  . 

R.C. 

V.T. 

Do. 

R.C. 

V.T 

Mrs.  E.  Parle, 

R.C. 

V.T. 

Very  Rev.  Dean  Busher, 
P.  P. 

R.C. 

V.T. 

Do.  ... 

R.C. 

V.T. 

Rev.  P.  Kenuy,  p.p.,  . 

R.C. 

V.T. 

Rev.  R.  Gearty  p.p.,  . 

R.C. 

V.T. 

Rev.  M.  Mellet,  P.P.,  . 

R.C. 

V.T. 

Do.  ... 

R.O. 

V.T 

Rev.  J.  ICeaveney,  p.p., 

R.C. 

V.T. 

Rev.  M.  Eagleton,  P.P., 

R.C. 

V.T. 

Do.  ... 

R.C. 

V.T. 

Rev.  Juo.  J.  Kelly,  p.p., 

R.C. 

V.T. 

Do.  ... 

R.C. 

V.T. 

Rt.  Rev.  Monsignor  J.M 
O’Hara,  p.p.,  v.f. 

R.C. 

V.T. 

Rev.  M.  Henry,  V.P.,  . 

R.C. 

V.T. 

Do.  ... 

R C. 

V.T. 

Rev.  T.  Dolphin, p.p.,  . 

R.C. 

V.T. 

Rt  Rev.  Monsig.  J.  M. 
O’Hara,  p.p.,  V.F. 

R.C. 

V.T. 

Do. 

R.C. 

V.T. 

Rev.  John  M'Greal,  p.p., 

R.C. 

V.T- 

Do.  ... 

R.C. 

V.T. 

Rev.  P.  Lyons,  p p., 

Rev.  R.  PrendergaBt,  P.P., 

R.C. 

V.T. 

R.C. 

V.T. 

Rev.  P.  M'Girr,  p.p.,  . 

R.C. 

V.T. 

Do.  ... 

R.C. 

V.T. 

Rev,  J.  M'Dermott,  P.P., 

R.C. 

V.T. 

Do.  ... 

R.C. 

V.T. 

Rev.  M,  Shannon,  Adm., 

R.C. 

V.T. 

Do.  ... 

R.C. 
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VIII. — List  of  Two  Httnrred  and  Thirty -eight  Vested  Sciiools,  towards  the  erection 
of  which  the  Commissioners  had  sanctioned  Grants,  but  which  had  not  come  into 
operation  on  31st  December,  1897. 


County. 


Din- 

tricfc. 


Pariah 


Roll 

No. 


UlSTRR. 


Don  i 


gal. 


Down, 
Ferroanngh, 


Londonderry, 

Monaghan, . 
Tyrone, 


4 


8a 

9 

11 

23 


24 


31 

1 


2 

5 


6 

19 

13 

3? 

7 

18 

24 

6 


14 

15 


Loughguile, . 

Do.  . 
Rasbarkiu,  . 
Stmnkill, 

Do. 

Kilwaughter. 

Do. 

Shankil], 
Agliagallon,  . 
Templeport, 

Ball  intern  pie, 

Do. 

Annagh, 
Ballintemple, 
Enniskeon,  . 

Do. 

Do. 

Killinkere,  . 
Templeport, 
Drumreilly,  , 
Tenvplecrone, 

Do! 

Conwnl, 

Me  vagli, 
Tullaghobegley, 
Teniplecroue, 
Conwal, 

Do. 

Cloncha, 

Raphoe,  , 
Drumhome,  . 
Kilbarron,  . 
Inniskeel,  . 

. Do 

Kilbarron,  . 
Donaghmore, 

Do. 

Kilkeel, 

Do. 

Galloon, 

Killeeher, 

Innislimacsaint 

Derryvullen, 

KinawleyandTom 


14744 

14745 
149K5 

1 4892 

14893 
14789 
14799 
1 5000 
15065 
14796 
148011 
14801 
14927 
14901 

14763 

14764 
14896 
15039 
14922 
15052 
14365 
14826 
14876 

14886 

14887 
15003 
15005 

15016 

15017 
14739 
14841 
14452 
14705 

14888 
14890 
14976 

14910 

14911 
14678 
15044 
13669 
14787 
14864 
14931 
15037 


regan. 

Derryloran,  . 
Ardtrea, 

Do. 

Ballyseullion, 

Clones, 

Magberacloone, 

Do. 

Term  onam  ongan , 
Skirts  of  Urney, 
Ardstiaw,  W. 
Lower  Badoney, 
Cappagb, 
Donaghendry, 


14852 

14877 

14878 
11974 
15041 

14996 

14997 
14800 
14874 
15002 
14933 
14950 
14932 


Lon^b  guile, 

Curclinty, 
Crumlin-road, 

Do. 

Kilvraut;  liter, 

Do. 

Ormeau-road, 
AghagalJon,  Victoria, 
Carrick, 

Corrigan,  . 

Do. 

Ifeeny, 

Aghaloora, 

Kiiigscourt. 

1)0.  . 

Ardlow,  . 

Lianagirl  (2), 
Derrynanenta, 
Ardmoneen, 
Mullaghduff, 
Meenatottin, 

Croby, 

Meenatole, 

Kinnelargy  Robertson, 
Imiisboffin  Island, 
Meenbanad,  , 
Letterkenny, 

Do.  . 

Malin  Head, 
Robertson, 

Lagbey, 

Ballyshannon  Convent, 
Largy  nascrugb , 

Leek  on  n ell, 
Carricknahorna, 
Castlefm  (l), 

Do. 

Moneydarragh, 

Do.  . 

Dramlone,  . 

Cross  Roads, 
Cornabilta, 

St.  Molaisse, 

Garvery,  . 

Dt  rrycrummy, 

St. 'Irea'a, 

Do.  . 

Bellaghy,  . 

Largy, 

Carrickasedg 
Do. 

Third  Corgai 
Castlederg, 

Drumnabeg, 

Cashel,  . 

Mountfield, 
Stewartstowi 


Number  of  Pupils  1 
to  be  accommodated. 

Fe- 

males. 

Males. 

Total. 

75 

75 

V.T. 

_ 

75 

75 

V.T. 

50 

50 

J00 

v.c. 

250 

_ 

250 

V.T. 

_ 

250 

250 

V.T. 

125 

- 

125 

V.T. 

- 

125 

125 

V.T. 

Special 

plan  far 

400 

V.T. 

40 

40 

80 

v.c. 

50 

50 

100 

V.T. 

120 

_ 

120 

V.T. 

_ 

120 

120 

V.T. 

40 

40 

80 

V.T. 

50 

50 

100 

V.T. 

125 

_ 

125 

T.T. 

_ 

125 

125 

T.T, 

50 

50 

100 

V.T. 

40 

40 

80 

T.T. 

60 

60 

120 

v.r. 

50 

50 

100 

V.T, 

60 

60 

J2U 

V.T. 

40 

40 

80 

V.T. 

40 

40 

80 

V.T. 

30 

30 

60 

V.T. 

30 

30 

60 

V.T, 

30 

30 

60 

V.C. 

60 

60 

120 

V.T. 

_ 

125 

hb 

V.t 

60 

65 

125 

T.T. 

75 

75 

150 

T.T. 

60 

60 

120 

V.T. 

40 

40 

80 

V.T. 

Special 

plan  for 

300 

50 

50 

30 

30 

60 

V.T, 

40 

40 

80 

V.T. 

75 

_ 

75 

V.T. 

75 

75 

T.T. 

60 

_ 

60 

V.T. 

60 

60 

V.t 

40 

35 

75 

T.T, 

40 

40 

80 

T.T. 

50 

50 

101) 

T.T. 

30 

30 

60 

T.T. 

60 

60 

120 

T.T. 

40 

40 

80 

T.T. 

125 

_ 

J25 

M 

125 

125 

' 60~| 

60 

120 

U 

Special 

60 

plan  for 

60 

V.T. 

60 

60 

40 

40 

80 

V.c. 

100 

_ 

100 

50 

50 

10(1 

50 

50 

100 

40 

40 

80 

v.c. 

50 

50 

100 
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Number  of  Pupils 

County. 

Tits- 

Parish. 

Roll 

Solriol. 

to  be  aooonmiodatod 

trict 

No. 

Males 

Fe- 

males 

Total 

vested. 

Nl'NSTER. 

Clare,  , 

42 

Oughtmama, 

14872 

Turluugb,  . 

40 

40 

80 

v.c. 

„ . 

- 

Kilmoon, 

15047 

lfathbaue,  . 

ni. 

125 

125 

V.T. 

„ 

- 

Do. 

15048 

Do.  . 

r. 

125 

125 

V.T. 

„ 

45 

Kilmihill, 

13826 

Lackan , 

m. 

150 

150 

V.T. 

» 

- 

Do. 

13827 

Do  . 

f. 

_ 

150 

150 

V.T. 

„ 

- 

Kilchreott,  . 

14196 

Island  View, 

60 

60 

120 

V.T. 

i,  . 

Inagli  . 

14G22 

Inagh, 

m. 

75 

_ 

75 

V.T. 

a . . 

- 

Do. 

14623 

Do.  . 

f. 

_ 

75- 

75 

V.T. 

„ . 

- 

Killadysart,  . 

14686 

Gortglass,  . 

60 

60 

120 

V.T. 

» 

- 

Kilmurry,  , . 

14698 

Do, /lough, 

40 

40 

no 

V.T. 

it  • • 

- 

Inagli. 

14750 

Cloonaba, 

75 

_ 

75 

V.T. 

n 

- 

T>o. 

14751 

Do.  . 

f. 

75 

75 

V.T. 

ii  . , 

- 

Kilraglits, 

14830 

Barefield,  . 

m. 

100 

_ 

100 

V.T. 

>i  • • 

- 

Do. 

14831 

Do.  . 

f. 

_ 

100 

100 

V.T. 

Cork,  * ! 

- 

Drumcliff, 

15042 

m 

300 

_ 

800 

V.T. 

55 

Cloondroliid 

14839 

Gurraue,  . 

m. 

100 

_ 

100 

V.T. 

a • 

- 

Do. 

14840 

Do.  . 

f. 

_ 

100 

J00 

V.T. 

n • • 

- 

Kilnamartyra, 

14993 

Ruuaiiitee, 

100 

100 

200 

V.T. 

ii  • ■ 

- 

Do. 

15009 

Dundaroiike, 

30 

30 

60 

V.T. 

n • 

5G 

Garr^cloyne, 

15010 

16011 

Blarney,  . 
Do.  . 

m. 

f. 

J75 

175 

1/5 

175 

V.T. 

V.T. 

ii  • . 

58 

Incliigeela,  . 

14580 

Bullingeary, 

m. 

150 

- 

150 

V.T. 

•• 

59 

Ross, 

14813 

RoscarbeiTY  Conv 

ent. 

ftp^i.i 

400 

V.T. 

ii 

GO 

Kinuve, 

14546 

Uysterhaveu, 

in. 

60 

- 

60 

V.T. 

ii  • 

Do. 

14547 

Do. 

f. 

- 

60 

60 

V.T. 

n 

Kinsale, 

14726 

St.  MultoBe, 

50 

50 

100 

V.T. 

n • 

Ballymodan, 

14955 

\Varner’8-lane, 

m. 

125 

- • 

125 

V.T. 

n i 

- 

Do. 

14956 

Do.  . 

f. 

- 

125 

125 

V.T. 

» • 

GOa 

Marmullaue, 

14299 

St.  Mary’s, 

f. 

Special 

125 

plan  (or 

300 

V.T. 

» 

- 

Barnahely,  . 
Do. 

14710 

14711 

Rin^askiddy, 

m. 

f. 

125 

125 

125 

V.T. 

V.T. 

Kerry, 

39 

Killury, 

14992 

The  Coslien, 

30 

30 

60 

V.T. 

ii 

- 

Kilshenane,  . 

14998 

Lvracrompaue, 

100 

100 

200 

V.T. 

i'  • 

- 

Ki'flynn, 

15033 

Kildynn,  . 

in. 

75 

— 

75 

V.T. 

ii  • 

— 

Do. 

1.5034 

Do.  . 

f. 

- 

75 

75 

V.T. 

ii 

54 

Ballincushane, 

14366 

Louglifonder, 
St.  Joseph's  (Mi 

40 

40 

80 

V.C. 

” 

KilcoLeman,  . 

14572 

lltown). 

200 

~ 

200 

V.T. 

M 

_ 

Dysert, 

14797 

Kilsarcon, 

m. 

125 

4 

125 

V.T. 

II  • 

- 

Do.  . . 

14798 

Do.  . 

f 

- 

125 

125 

V.T. 

n 

- 

Castleisland, 

U853 

Reaglass,  . 

40 

40 

80 

v.c. 

« 

- 

Do. 

14952 

Castleisland  Convent, 

Special 

plan  Toi 

593 

V.T. 

1,  . . 

- 

Cloghat.e, 

14987 

dogbane,  . 

10U 

100 

200 

V.T. 

•• 

57 

Knockaue,  . 

J 1344 

i. 

- 

60 

60 

V.T. 

w 

- 

Dromod, 

12121 

60 

40 

100 

V.T. 

« 

- 

Knockane,  . 

14902 

Gortnascany, 

30 

30 

60 

V.T. 

II 

- 

Prior,  . 

14988 

Kildrelig,  . 

40 

40 

80 

V.T. 

•1 

— 

Cahor.  . 

14330 

Cnmburrin, 

40 

40 

no 

V.C. 

» 

58 

Tuosist, 

14799 

Ardee, 

40 

40 

00 

V.c. 

Liir.eriek,  . 

39 

Abbeyfeale,  . 

14516 

Feale  View, 
M ontpelier, 
St.  Joseph’s, 

30 

30 

60 

v.c. 

» 

ol 

Strabally, 

14875 

50 

50 

100 

V.T. 

Tipperary,  . 

Boilings  rry,  . 

14555 

iufc. 

Special 

, lan  (or 

200 

V.T. 

43 

Brickendown, 

J 4256 

60 

60 

120 

V.T. 

,i  . . 

4G 

Glenbane, 

14957 

60 

60 

125 

Y.T. 

,i  . , 

- 

Shronell 

15008 

Shronell,  . 

m. 

75 

- 

75 

V.T. 

u • . 

— 

Do. 

15074 

Do.  . 

f. 

- 

75 

76 

V.T. 

»> 

53 

KilcDmmon,  . 

14951 

Kilver.non, 

40 

40 

80 

V T. 

Waterford,  . 

49 

Trinity  Without.  . 
Do.  * . . 

14937 

Otters  ns,  . 

m. 

150 

_ 

150 

V.T. 

i> 

— 

14938 

Do.  . 

f. 

— 

150 

150 

V.T. 

” 

- 

Kill  St.  Nicholas, . 

14989 

Passage  East, 

m. 

100 

- 

100 

V.T. 

n 

— 

Do. 

14990 

Do. 

f. 

- 

100 

100 

V.T. 

•i  • . 

- 

Kilcullihcen, 
St.Stephen’j  Within, 

14999 

Ferrybank, 

.St.  Stephen’s  M 

m. 

150 

- 

150 

V.T. 

15046 

onasty. , 

500 

” 

500 

V.T. 

Appendix' 

Sectiou  IX, 

0. 

Building 

coses 

"brought  - 
into  opern  - 
tion. 
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Yin — List  of  Two  Hundred  ami  TniRTV-EionTH  Vested  Schools— continued. 


Number  of  Pupils 

County. 

DIs- 

triot 

Pariah. 

Roll 

School. 

to  be  aooommodalcd. 

Males. 

Fe- 

T.W. 

veiled. 

Leinster. 

Dublin,  . 

30 

St.  Thomas’, 

14897 

St.  Columba’s,  . inf. 

100 

100 

200 

■i  • • 

30a 

•St.  Paul's,  . 

I49!I5 

St.  Paul's,  . m. 

2U0 

200 

ii 

Sc.  Mark’s,  . 

14931 

St.  Mark’s,  . m.  S 

it  • 

- 

Do. 

14935 

Do.  . . f.  V 

Special 

plan  (or 

500 

n 

“ 

Do. 

14936 

Do.  . inft.  J 

l v.t. 

Kildare,  . , 

37 

Naas,  . 

15040 

Naas  Convt.,  f. 

_ 

400 

400 

V.T. 

Kilkenny,  . 

40 

Tullogber,  . 

I4G49 

Mullinakill, 

3(1 

30 

60 

» 

- 

1 )ysertmoon, 

14648 

Tullogber,  . • . 

40 

40 

80 

V.T. 

Longford,  . 

28 

Killoe, 

14683 

40 

40 

Uil 

i> 

- 

Clonbroney,  . 

14857 

St.  Joseph’s,  . ni. 

60 

_ 

60 

V.T. 

n • 

— 

Do. 

14858 

Do.  . . f. 

_ 

60 

60 

ii 

- 

Ardagh, 

15035 

Ardagh,  . . m. 

100 

- 

100 

V.T. 

i*  • 

- 

Do. 

15036 

Do.  . . f. 

_ 

100 

100 

ii 

- 

Columbkillo, 

15038 

50 

60 

100 

if 

33 

Tashiuny, 

14672 

Colehill,  . . m. 

100 

lop 

V.T. 

Louth, 

- 

Do. 

14673 

_ 

100 

100 

V.T. 

Clogher, 

14252 

14253 

Call  y?  town,  . m. 

Do.  . f. 

125 

125 

125 

125 

V.T. 

29 

Athboy, 

14765 

Frame,  . . m. 

60 

60 

V.T. 

Queen’*, 
Westmeath, 
Wexfoid,  . 

- 

Do. 

14766 

Do.  . . f. 

_ 

60 

60 

V.T. 

50 

Borris,  . 

Kilbeggan, 

Owencluff, 

14838 

14491 

14900 

Maryborough,  . 
Kilbeggan  Convent,  . 

50 

100 

50 

250 

100 

100 

250 

200 

V.C. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

!)  1 

I 

Kilmuckridge, 

14903 

14904 

Kilmuckridge,  in. 

Do.  . f. 

J00 

100 

100 

100 

T,T. 

V.T. 

- 

Pinteru, 

14909 

50 

50 

100 

V.T. 

Wicklow,  . 

40 

ICilmore, 
Redcross,  . 

14929 

14829 

Chapel, 
Redcross,  . 

50 

30 

50 

30 

1 00 
60 

V.T. 

V.T. 

n • 

- 

Moyne, 

14928 

Askanagap, 

30 

3U 

60 

Y.T. 

it  • . 

*" 

Gray,  . . 

14994 

St.  Patrick’s  Convent 

Special 

plan  for 

300 

V.T. 

(Bray). 

Connaught. 

Galway, 

27 

Kilkerrin, 

14748 

60 

60 

120 

V.T. 

ii  • 

~ 

Kilbegnet,  . 

14696 

60 

_ 

60 

V.T. 

Do. 

14907 

_ 

60 

60 

V.T. 

.1  ; : 

Dunmore, 

Do. 

14734 

14735 

S&rawberrvhill,  . m. 

Do.  . . f. 

75 

75 

75 

75 

y.t. 

V.T. 

ii 

“ 

Moy  lough,  . 

14959 

100 

1U0 

V.T. 

— 

Do. 

14960 

Do.  . f. 

_ 

mo 

100 

V.T. 

ii 

Iuniahmore,  . 

14532 

100 

100 

200 

V.T, 

” * • 

Do.  ■ 

I4G59 

75 

_ 

75 

V.T. 

- 

Do. 

14660 

Do.  . . f. 

75 

75 

V.T. 

" 

Do. 

14782 

100 

_ 

100 

V.T. 

if 

- 

Do. 

14783 

Do.  . . f. 

_ 

100 

100 

■ 

Annaglulown, 

14709 

ion 

1U0 

200 

V.T. 

it  . 

” 

liallynakill,  . 

14968 

40 

40 

80 

V.T. 

ii  • • 

~ 

Omey, 

14986 

Cushationgh, 

Roeveagh, 

40 

40 

80 

V.l 

35 

Killeely, 

Clonkeenkerrill,  . 

15015 

14663 

60 

40 

60 

40 

120 

bO 

V.T. 

V.l 

i>  . 

Ahascingh.  . 

15027 

40 

40 

80 

V.T. 

Ardrahan, 

Killeenadeema, 

14642 

50 

50 

100 

V.C. 

” 

15071 

75 

76 

Leitrim,  , ] 

5 

Do. 

Rominver. 

15672 

14501 

Do.  . . f. 

40 

75 

40 

75 

80 

V.C. 

” '■  : 

31 

K.illesnet, 
Kiltoghert,  . 

14891 

14770 

Brack  ery  beg, 

St.  Maiy’s  (Cariick- 

60 

."■podfcl 

50 

ilnn  For 

100 

250 

V.T. 

V.T. 

• • 



AnnadufF,  , 

14779 

on-Shannou). 
Lisduff  (1), 

60 

60 

12b 

V.T. 
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Number  of  Pupila 

his- 

Pariah. 

Boll 

Schoiili 

to  bo  accommodated 

VUIUUJ. 

trict 

No. 

Fe- 

Vlaliw. 

Total. 

CO.YNAUOHT — OOn. 

Leitrim- 

-can.  . 

31 

Drnmreilly,  Up.,  . 

1 47B4 

Drumconra, 

m. 

60 

_ 

60 

V.T. 

„ 

- 

Do. 

1479.1 

Do.  . 

f. 

_ 

60 

60 

T.T. 

11 

- 

Carrigallen,  . 

1489H 

Dritmoela, 

1U. 

75 

- 

75 

V.T. 

„ 

- 

Do. 

14899 

Do.  . 

1. 

- 

75 

75 

V.T. 

ii 

- 

Drumreilly,  . 

14954 

Drumreilty, 

40 

40 

80 

V.T. 

n 

— 

Carrigallen,  . 

15029 

Dtuinbniinless 

40 

40 

80 

V.T 

Mayo, 

20 

Kit  common. 

14193 

Doohaina,  . 

60 

60 

120 

v.c. 

•i 

- 

ICilgeever, 

14331 

Uunilorugha, 

30 

30 

60 

V.T. 

ii 

— 

Kilcummin. 

14071 

Creevagh, 

50 

50 

100 

V.T. 

»> 

- 

Orossmolina, 

14736 

Deelbridgc, 

40 

40 

80 

T.T. 

»• 

- 

Kilcnmmou,  . 

14813 

Porlurlin, 

40 

40 

80 

V.T. 

it 

- 

Do. 

14850 

Belmullet, 

m. 

75 

- 

75 

V.T. 

H 

- 

Do. 

14851 

Do.  . 

f. 

- 

75 

76 

V.T. 

>1 

- 

Orossmolina, 

148G5 

Cuilagurrin, 

40 

40 

80 

V.T. 

>1 

- 

Kilbelfad, 

14908 

Pontoon, 

40 

40 

80 

V.T. 

” 

_ 

Crossmolina, 

Do. 

14923 

14924 

Keenagh, 

Letterbriclc, 

40 

40 

40 

40 

80 

80 

V.T. 

V.T. 

11 

- 

Killalo, 

14991 

Ross, 

Attymaclmgh, 

40 

40 

80 

V.C. 

»• 

- 

KiUnsaer, 

15000 

m. 

00 

- 

60 

V.T. 

•1 

- 

Do. 

1500 1 

Do. 

1'. 

- 

GO 

CO 

V.T. 

11 

- 

Kilmore, 

16014 

Corclough, 

GO 

60 

1‘20 

V.T. 

n 

- 

Kilcommou, 

15032 

Oarratiglie, 

50 

/.o 

100 

V.T. 

» 

21 

Kilmovee, 

14530 

KLlkclly,  . 

inft. 

Aniullll 

plaufor 

108 

V.T. 

« 

- 

Do.  . . 

14810 

Kilmovee  (2), 

m. 

75 

- 

75 

V.T. 

»' 

- 

Do. 

14811 

Do.  . 

f. 

- 

75 

75 

V.T. 

ii 

- 

Do 

14833 

Tavrane,  . 

m. 

175 

- 

175 

V.T. 

ii 

- 

Do. 

14834 

Do.  . 

f. 

- 

175 

175 

V.T. 

ii 

- 

Kilcomluff,  . 

1 4862 

Swineford, 

m. 

•200 

- 

200 

V.T. 

* 

- 

Aughamore,  . 

1 4894 

Doogarry, 

m. 

75 

- 

75 

V.T. 

»» 

— 

Do. 

14895 

Do. 

f. 

- 

75 

75 

r.r. 

ii 

- 

Killedau,  , 

15028 

Kiltiinagh, 

infr. 

100 

loo 

200 

V.T. 

» 

*26 

Burrishoole,  . 

13098 

Kilmore,  . 

f. 

- 

75 

75 

V.c. 

»• 

- 

islandeady,  . 

14497 

St.  Patrick’s,  Carnamore 

50 

50 

100 

V.T. 

« 

- 

ballyovey,  . 

14624 

Derrew, 

40 

40 

80 

V.T. 

ii 

- 

Kiluieena, 

14842 

Islandmore, 

30 

30 

GU 

V.T. 

ii 

- 

Aclull, 

14863 

Acliill  Sound, 

40 

40 

80 

V.C. 

ii 

- 

Do. 

14866 

Butterworth, 

30 

30 

60 

V.T. 

' 

• . 

- 

Do. 

14873 

Uunkinalia, 

40 

40 

80 

V.C. 

*» 

• • 

- 

Ballyovey,  . 

15007 

Pactry, 

m. 

150 

- 

150 

V.T. 

*| 

• * 

- 

Do. 

15073 

Shrah,  . 

50 

50 

100 

v.  C. 

32 

Aughamore,  . 

15030 

A ugh  imore, 

m. 

100 

- 

100 

V.T. 

Roscommon,  * 

22 

Do. 

Kilcolagh, 

15031 

14925 

Do.  . 
Ballinameen, 

f. 

m. 

150 

100 

10U 

150 

V.T. 

V.T. 

” 

- 

Do. 

14926 

Do.  . 

f. 

- 

150 

150 

V.T. 

’ 

_ 

Boyle, 

'Do. 

15012 

15013 

Killycreighton, 

m. 

f. 

60 

60 

60 

60 

V.T. 

V.T. 

n 

Aughrim, 

15043 

Abbey  town  Convent,  . 

- 

400 

400 

V T. 

- 

Do. 

15091 

Cloonfail,  . 

. 

60 

60 

120 

V.T. 

" 

27 

Kiltullagh,  . 

14823 

Carraghs,  . 

m. 

1 75 

- 

175 

V.T. 

" 

- 

Do. 

14824 

Do.  . 

f. 

- 

175 

175 

V.T. 

- 

Kilteevan, 

14966 

Kilteevan, 

m. 

100 

- 

100 

V T. 

Do. 

14967 

Do.  . 

f. 

_ 

100 

100 

V.T. 

” 

Oran,  . 

14356 

Lisaniska,  . 

m. 

60 

„ 

60 

V.T. 

■’ 

Burolin, 

15045 

Strokestown, 

m. 

150 

_ 

150 

V.T. 

- 

Roscommon, 

15083 

St  Mary’s  Convent.  . 

•Xpffi.ini 

600 

V T. 

” 

35 

Creagh, 

13919 

Creagh. 

m. 

75 

- 

75 

V.T. 

*’ 

- 

Do. 

13920 

f. 

_ 

75 

75 

V.T. 

Sligo, 

- 

Tisrara, 

1493  J 

Tisrara, 

f. 

- 

i;u 

80 

V.T. 

St.  John’s,  . 

14(136 

Carraroc,  . 

m. 

100 

_ 

100 

V.T. 

* 

— 

Do. 

U637 

Do.  . 

f. 

_ 

1U0 

100 

T.T. 

" 

- 

Killaspugcrone. 

15004 

Strandliill,. 

50 

50 

10!) 

V.T. 

Kilruashalgan. 

14822 

Dunbekin, 

60 

60 

120 

V.T. 

— 

Kilmactigue, 

15049 

Largan, 

50 

50 

1U0 

V.T. 

Appendix. 
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Appendix'. 

Section  II, 
O. 

Schools 

suspended.' 


]X. — List  of  Five  Schools  (Vested)  placed  on  Suspended  List  during  1897. 


County. 

Hist.  I 

Roll  ’ 
No. 

School. 

How 
vested. ! 

Parish. 

Reason  for  placing  School  on 
Suspended  List. 

Antrim. 

4 

1353 

Ballyverdock,  ro. 

A. 

Culfeightrin, 

Average  insufficient. 

Donegal, 

1 

1-235  ; 

Lettcrkenny  Mon- 
astery. 

Y.T. 

Con  wall,  . 

Superseded  by  14628. 

Cork,  . 

55 

1030(1 

Mill-street,  m.(2). 

V.T. 

Brisbane,  . 

Do.  by  14350. 
Average  insufficient. 

56  ■ 

3(1(17 

Knockacolktha,ni. 

V.T, 

Mnnanimmv, 

” 

60 

10960  ! 

Mountpleasant,  m. 

V.T. 

Templemartin,  . 

Do. 

Suspended  X. — List  of  Two  Suspended  Schools  (Vested)  re-opened  during  1897. 

Schools  


re-opened. 

County. 

DUt. 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

Pariah. 

How 

Donegal,  . . ^ 

2 | 

12608  1 

Tiernaslign,  , . f. 

Conmany, 

V.T, 

i y rone.  , , 1 

14 

13(12 

Rarogan, 

Errigal  Keorogue,  . 

V.T. 

Schools  on  XI — List  of  One  Hundred  and  Seventy  Schools  (Vested)  on  the 

ijwpen  Suspended  List  at  end  of  1897. 


County. 

OUtrlet. 

Parish. 

Roll  No. 

School. 

How 

rested. 

Antrim,  . 

3 

Armoy,  . , 

1200 

Breen, 

m. 

Y.T. 

Do.,  . 

4 

Culfeightrin,  . 

1353 

Bally  verdock, 

m. 

Do.,  . 

8 

Tullyrusk, 

5537 

Dundrod, 

f. 

Do.,  . . 

_ . 

Sliankill, . 

6633 

.Cavehill,  . 

f. 

Do.,  . . 

8a 

Kilroot,  . 

7944 

Bellahill,  . 

Cavan,  . 

23 

Annul,  cliff. 

129 

Curlnrgan,  . 

m. 

A. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Killegnandra,  . 

143 

Coronary,  . 

m. 

Do.,  . . 

_ 

Do., 

144 

Do., 

f. 

Do 

- 

Urney, 

167 

Coolboyogue, 

m. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Do 

158 

r.T, 

Do 

_ 

Annagh,  . 

3370 

Kilualeck,  . 

f. 

Do. , . . 

- 

Killeshnndra,  . 

11206 

Killeshandra, 

f. 

Do.,  . . . 

- 

Diumlummon, 

153 

St.  Joseph's, 

m. 

Do 

- 

Do., 

154 

f. 

Do.,  . . 

24 

Lurgan,  . 

2180 

Lattoon, 

f. 

Donegal, 

1 

TuUa.j'bobeclev. 

1164 

Derrybeg,  . 

A. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Conwal,  . 

1235 

Letterkenny  Monastery, 

Do.,  . 

2 

Muff, 

2999 

Ture,  . 

Do 

- 

Fahan,  Lower, 

3884 

Tullydish,  . 

Do 

5 

Kilbarron, 

4421 

Bollyshannon, 

Down,  . 

17 

Bright,  . 

4743 

Bright, 

m. 

Y.C. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Kilclief,  . 

10878 

Kilclief 

YTT. 

Fermanagh,  . 

IS 

Galloon,  . 

281 

Drumbarry, 

Y.T. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Mngheraculmoney,  . 

288 

Tulnaquigay, 

Do.,  . 

" 

Agbavea, . 

11522 

Brookboro’, . 

m. 
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XT. —List  of  One  Hundred  and  Seventy  Schools  (Vested)  on  the 
Suspended  List  at  the  end  of  1897 —continued. 


County. 

District. 

Parish. 

Roll  No. 

School. 

How 

veiled. 

Londonderry,  . 

3 

Killowen, 

89»7 

Y.T. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Aghadnwey, 

7672 

Milltown,  . 

f. 

V.C. 

Do.,  . 

7 

Tam  lap  lit  U'Crilly,  . 

2486 

Drum  garner, 

f. 

7.T. 

I’o.,  . 

— 

Upper  Cumber, 

5196 

Glenrandle,  . 

Do.,  . 

- 

Magbera, 

2096 

Lunnaroy,  . 

£. 

A. 

Monaghan, 

18 

Tydavnet, 

1773 

Knockatallen, 

f. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . i 

- 

Do., 

4653 

Tullycrummin, 

f. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

Emntrir,  . 

10430 

f. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

Drumsnatt, 

10453 

Prumsheeny, 

f. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

24 

Magheross, 

367 

Cniiickn  across,  , 

f. 

V.T. 

Tyrone,  . 

2 

Donagheady,  . 

12G0 

Domiglieady, 

A. 

Do.,  . 

6 

Bailoney,  Upper, 

5678 

Letterbrat,  . 

f. 

V.C. 

Do.,  . 

— 

Do., 

3926 

Leec'.oglifiu, 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

14 

Kilskeery, 

32V  7 

Keglish, 

f. 

A. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Cappagli,  . 

390 

Carrigans,  Lower, 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

— 

Errigle  Kcerogue, 

415 

Glencull, 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Donagheady,  . 

2456 

Blackfoit,  . 

f. 

V.C. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Capjingli,  . 

3345 

Reylaugli,  . 

A. 

Do.,  . 

— 

Clogher,  . . • 

11941 

V.C. 

Do.,  . 

15 

Kildress,  . 

419 

Dunanirre,  . 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Pomeroy, 

1142 

Altmore, 

V.C. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Kildress,  , 

1376 

Strawmacklemartin. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Donagliendry,  . 

10500 

Suwartstown,  . 

inft. 

V.C, 

Clare,  . . 

42 

Dysart,  . 

1264 

Moyrliee,  . , 

m. 

A. 

Do..  . 

- 

Kilmoon, 

3198 

Caheibuliog, 

TU. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Do.,  . 

3199 

Do., 

f. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Inchicronan,  . 

2383 

Ballinruan,  . 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

— 

Do., 

12930 

Do., 

f. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

45 

Drmncliffe, 

443 

Newtownstuckpoole,  m. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Do.,  . 

5314 

Do.,  . . 

f. 

V.T. 

Do..  . 

51 

Clonlea,  . 

4438 

Kilkishen,  . 

m. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Do.,  . 

4439 

Do. , . . 

f. 

V.T. 

Co  k,  . 

55 

Kilmichael, 

3509 

Dromleigb,  . 

f. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Canovee,  . 

3150 

Canovee, 

m. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . . 

Do.,  . 

9486 

Do., 

f. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

— 

Drislune,  . 

1690 

Millgtreet  (1), 

V.T. 

Do.,  . . 

- 

Nohovaldaiy,  . 

9244 

Kingwilliamstown, 

m. 

T.T. 

Do.,  . , 

— 

Do.,  . . . 

9245 

Do., 

f. 

V.T. 

Do  , . 

- 

Brisbane, 

10308 

Millstreet  (2), 

m. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

56 

Britway,  . • 

3994 

Britway, 

f. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . . 

- 

Doueraile,  . 

4128 

Skehanabeg,  . 

m. 

V.T, 

Do.,  . 

- 

Blarney,  . 

1542 

Blarney,  . , 

f. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . . 

— 

Kilsharrig, 

3930 

Kilpadder,  . 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Doueraile, 

11570 

Ballyvonier, 

m. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Cari'igleamle.irv, 

12617 

Cleuor  and  Carig, 

m 

V.T. 

— 

Monauinimy,  . 

3887 

Knockacolletha,  . 

m. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . . 

59 

2112 

Conscroneen, 

m. 

A. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Do., 

2113 

Do., 

f. 

A. 

Do.,  . . 

- 

SkUibereen, 

5141 

Skibliereen  (4),  . 

V.T. 

Do..  . . 

- 

Ardlield,  . 

10037 

Ardfield, 

in. 

Do.,  . 

— 

Castlehaven, 

5716 

Castletownsend,  . 

V.C. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Do 

6717 

Do., 

f. 

V.C. 

Do.,  , 

- 

Kilmeen, 

12G07 

Ballygurteen, 

m. 

v.r. 

Do.,  . 

— 

Tullagh,  . 

1275 

Sherkin  Island,  . 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

60 

Kinsale,  . 

1612 

Kinsale  Mouastery, 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

Templemartin, . 

10960 

Mountpleasant,  . 

in. 

V.T. 

Kerry,  . 

39 

Killcarra.li, 

10958 

Lixnaw, 

f. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Killatanny, 

2121 

Gortnaskehi, 

f. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

54 

Dingle,  . 

1278 

Dingle, 

m. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Killiney,  . . . 

2191 

Castlegregory, 

m. 

V.T. 

— 

Do.,  . , 

2192 

Do., 

f. 

U".,  . 

_ 

Bollinahagliih,  . 

9423 

Sp*.  ■ 

f. 

V.T. 
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XI. — List  of  One  Hundred  and  Seventy  Schools  (Vested)  on  the 
Suspended  List  at  blie  end  of  1897 — continued. 


County. 


Kerry,  . 
Do.,  . 
Do..  . 
Do.,  . 
Do.,  . 
Do.,  . 
Do.,  . 
Do.,  . 

Limerick, 
Do.,  . 
Do.,  . 
Do.,  . 


Tii 


|j>erary, 

Do/,  ! 
Do.,  . 
Do.,  . 

Do.,  . 


Waterford, 
Do.,  . 
Do.,  . 


Dublin,  . 

Kildare,  . 
Do.,  . 
Do.,  . 


Kilkenny, 
Do.,  . 
Do.,  . 
Do.,  . 
Do.,  . 


King's,  . 
Do.,  . 


Longford, 
Do.,  . 
Do., 

l<outh,  . 
Do.,  . 
Do.,  . 
Do.,  . 

Meat!),  . 
Do.,  . 
l)o.,  . 
Do..  . 
Do.,  . 
Do.,  . 
Do.,  . 

Queen's, 
Do.,  . 
Do.,  . 


Westmeath, 

Do.,  . 
Do.,  . 
1>».,  . 
Do.,  . 


nuiricu 

Parish. 

n«n  No. 

School. 

How 

vested. 

55 

Kilcummin, 

2995 

Ratlins  ore,  . 

f. 

67 

Killnrney, 

1602 

Gortagailane, 

*.t! 

— 

Killiuane, 

2193 

Filemoru,  . 

in. 

- 

Do  , . 

■>1SJ 

Do., 

f. 

- 

Tamplenoe, 

5148 

GerughsaUagl:, 

v.a 

— 

Kilcrohitn, 

11252 

Sneem. 

f. 

v.c. 

- 

Do 

10099 

Lottei  tin  tab, 

F. 

v.a 

5U 

Kenmare, 

2850 

Kenmare,  . 

f. 

A. 

■16 

Kilteely,  . 

1980 

Kilteely, 

m. 

V.T. 

— 

Do.,  . 

1987 

Do.. 

f. 

V.T. 

Kitten, 

1 102 

Killea, 

m. 

V.T. 

- 

Do.,  . 

1610 

Do., 

f. 

T.T. 

36 

Cloaffbprior, 

2076 

Carney, 

in. 

V.T. 

— 

Borruokane,  . 

3694 

Kvle  Park, 

ro. 

v,c. 

46 

Templeneiry,  . 

10433 

Ardnane, 

m. 

T.T. 

51 

ICilvellunc, 

11742 

Newport, 

i. 

V.T. 

53 

Reelickmurray  and 

13706 

Luggnnstown, 

r. 

V.T. 

A thxssel. 

" 

Do.,  . 

9150 

Ballycarrow, 

f. 

T.C. 

48 

Tallow,  . 

3490 

Kilculf, 

m. 

A. 

- 

Do.,  . 

4318 

Ballyduff,  . 

L 

V.T. 

53 

Mothell,  . , , 

4187 

Cool  unborn  a, 

t. 

V.T. 

4(1 

Rathmiohael,  . 

8203 

Ballycorua,  . 

m. 

v.a 

37 

Cion  curry, 

1497 

Newtown,  . 

f. 

V.T. 

— 

Don&ghcut  ufer. 

5351 

Abbey, 

f. 

V.c. 

41 

Dunnianogue,  . . 

2712 

Levitstown, . 

V.T. 

47 

Grange,  . 

790 

Church  Hill, 

V.T. 

— 

Powers  town,  . 

1155 

Skeavosthccn, 

f. 

V.T. 

- . 

St.  John's, 

3413 

St.John's,  . 

i. 

V.T, 

- 

Do.,  . 
Lisluning,  , 

10689 

St.John’sPreparatory  m. 

V.T. 

43 

3877 

Muliinakill, 

f. 

V.T. 

36 

Drumcullen,  . 

2114 

Tliomoatown, 

V.T. 

41 

Ki  [bride. 

829 

Tullamore,  . 

ni. 

V.T. 

28 

Colujnbkill, 

2372 

Cloneen, 

V.T. 

- 

Casbol,  . 

1308 

Curraghboy, 

m. 

V.T. 

“ 

Do,,  . , , 

1495 

Do., 

f. 

25 

Drumaballou,  . 

1305 

Kellystown, 

m. 

A. 

— 

Unthdrummin,  . 

1593 

m. 

V.T. 

- 

Turmonfeckin,  . 

2004 

Cartown, 

f. 

V.T. 

- 

Ardee,  . . , 

2095 

Ardee  Monastery, 

m.  i. 

25 

Ktlahnrvin, 

1176 

Mount  Hanover 

f. 

V.T. 

- 

Clonalvey, 

•2086 

Clonalvey,  . 

nr 

V.T. 

Boanlmnill,  , 

1827 

- 

Cuttliinstown,  . 

3147 

Cushinstown, 

f. 

v.T. 

- 

Kiblulkey. 

3312 

Carnislo, 

f. 

v.t 

- 

ClontnacdnlT,  . 

4009 

Tullaghanstown, 

28 

Trim, 

4309 

P hill  ens  town, 

44 

Tullymoy, 

Kilabban, 

1635 

4779 

Luggacurren, 
Kilabban,  . 

m. 

f. 

V.C. 

V.C. 

~ 

Do., 

1218 

Rushes,  . 

in. 

83 

BallylougUloe,  . 

930 

Mount  Temple, 

m. 

V.T. 

— 

Do.. 

1208 

Do., 

t. 

- 

Bally  mono, 

1313 

Newbriaty,  • 

ra. 

Castletown  Delvin,  , 

2262 

Cxowenstown, 

ID. 

41 

Knhugli,  . t , 

12906 

Rahugb, 

f. 

V.T. 
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XI.— List  cf  One  Hundred  and  Seventy  Schools  (Vested)  oh  the 
Suspended  List  at  the  end  of  1897 — continued. 


Count*. 

DLtricJ 

Pariah. 

Roll  No. 

School. 

How 

rested. 

Wexford,  . 

49 

Hook,  . , 

11995 

Loftus  Hall, 

f. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

511 

Ballyhoge, 

1491 

Globally, 

f. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

— 

Rossdroit, 

5037 

Cnnrtmacuddy, 

m. 

v.c. 

Do.,  . 

_ 

Crurick,  . 

10730 

Barntown,  . 

f. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . . . 

- 

MawhaUtown,  . 

12740 

Mnrdinlstown, 

m. 

V.T. 

Wicklow, 

40 

Ruthdrum, 

5950 

Rathdrum,  . 

f. 

v.c. 

Galway, 

26 

Bnllinakill,  . 

1319 

Tally,  . 

V.T. 

Do.,  . . 

34 

Kiloummin, 

mi 

Ougfiterard,  . 

f. 

V.C. 

Do 

32 

Klllererin. 

2173 

BumaderE, 

m. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

_ 

Do.,  . 

3309 

Do., 

f. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Moyrns,  . 

9566 

Murvoy, 

1. 

V.C. 

Do 

- 

Oranmorc, 

8799 

Menlough,  . 

ra. 

V.T. 

Do 

34a 

Oran  more, 

4507 

Oranmore,  . . 

V.C. 

Do.,  . . . 

35 

Liokerig, 

1009 

Lickorig, 

f. 

i.r. 

Do.,  . . . 

- 

Longhren. 

1 011 

Lougliron,  . 

f. 

V.T. 

Do 

42 

KilbeacAHty,  . 

1325 

TCillafeen,  . 

ni. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

_ 

Do.,  . 

1520 

Do.,  . 

f. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . . . 

Kilmacdungh,  . 

4791 

Gort,  . 

f. 

V.C. 

Mayo,  . 

20 

Crossmolina, 

4010 

Richmond,  . 

m. 

V.T. 

l3o 

_ 

4011 

Do..  . . 

f. 

v.T. 

Do 

_ 

12035 

Fox  ford. 

t. 

V.T. 

Do 

21 

Kilconduff, 

2031 

Swinoford,  . 

i. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . . . 

26 

Kllledau,  . 

1613 

Newtownbrowne, 

V.T. 

Do 

_ 

Aughaval. 

2323 

Murrhsk, 

in. 

A. 

Do,  . . . 

- 

Burriskoole, 

4631 

Newport  Pratt,  . 

f. 

A- 

Roscommon,  . 

35 

8t.  Peter' a, 

4196 

Deerpiuk,  . 

f. 

V.T, 

Do 

1083 

Carrie!;, 

V.T. 

Do 

22 

Kiliukin, 

2494 

Gortnber,  . • 

f. 

V.T. 

Sligo,  . , , 

20 

Kilmacteigue,  . 

4489 

Cartlerock,  . 

VT. 



XII. — List  of  Eighteen  Vested  Model  School  Departments*  cloae’d. 


County. 

Diatrlct 

BollNo. 

School. 

Pariah. 

How 

rusted. 

Cavan,  . 

24 

8514 

Bailieboro’  Model,  i. 

Bailieborougli,  . 

V.C. 

Tippmiy,  . 

53 

5635 

Clonmel 

1. 

Clonmel, 

v.c. 

Waterford, 

49 

6976 

Waterford 

i. 

St.  John’s,  . 

V.C. 

Dublin,  . 

40a 

4993 

f. 

Glacnevin,  . 

v.c. 

Do.,  . 

_ 

8653 

Ceniial 

St  Thomas’ , 

v.c. 

Do 

_ 

8654 

Do. 

(3)  „ 

I)o.. 

V.C. 

Do.,  . 

0(555 

Do. 

(4  „ 

Do., 

V.C. 

Do., 

- 

065(5 

Do. 

(5) 

Do., 

V.C. 

Do.,  . 

— 

8657 

Do. 

(2)  f 

Do., 

v.c. 

Do.,  . 

_ 

8650 

Do. 

(3)  „ 

Do, 

v.c. 

Do.,  . 

8659 

Do. 

(4) 

Do., 

V c. 

Kildare,  . 

44 

6615 

i. 

St.  a.ichael’a. 

v.c. 

Kilkenny, 

47 

6983 

KUxenny 

i. 

St.  Patrick’s, 

v.c. 

Kinirs,  . 

36 

7951 

i. 

Birr,  . 

V.c. 

Meath,  . 

29 

5631 

f. 

Trim,  . 

v.c. 

_ 

5632 

Do. 

Do..  . . 

V.c. 

Wevfor.l, 

50 

7786 

EnniKeorthj 

1. 

St.  M nry’s  ( Knniacortliy), 

v.c. 

Galway,  . 

34a 

6211 

Gnl  way 

1. 

Kahoon, 

v.c. 

■ Tha  Roll  number  of  tho  Infant  Department  of  Dunraanway  Modal  Schorl  was  canoolled. 
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Appendix. 

Section  IL, 

O. 

53  '.immary. 


Printed  image 


XIII — General  Summary  of  Operation,  Building,  and  Suspended  Schoolb  in 
connexion  at  end  of  1897. 


County. 

fj 

■P 

Building 

Schools- 

•a  # 
•e  <! 

!=* 

Total. 

County. 

.1- 

Bi 

P 

ii 

tv 
4 - 

|| 

Total. 

Antrim,  . . 

687 

9 

5 

701 

Kildare, . . 

105 

1 

4 

1)0 

Armagh,  . . 

277 

- 

- 

277 

Kilkenny,  . 

188 

2 

G 

196 

Cavan,  . ■ 

* 

200 

11 

11 

312 

King's,  . . 

122 

- 

3 

125 

Donegal,  . , 

4 SO 

18 

5 

453 

Longford,  . 

113 

8 

3 

124 

Down,  . . 

403 

2 

2 

497 

Louth,  . 

IOC 

2 

4 

112 

Fermanagh,  . 

180 

5 

3 

188 

Meath,  . . 

181 

2 

9 

192 

Londonderry,  . 

302 

4 

5 

311 

Queon’e, . 

124 

1 

3 

128 

Monaghan, 

100 

S 

5 

isn 

Westmeath,  . 

136 

1 

5 

142 

Tyrone,  . . 

375 

G 

13 

394 

Wexford,  , 

171 

5 

€ 

182 

Clare, 

255 

15 

9 

279 

Wicklow, 

128 

3 

J 

132 

Cork,  . 

754 

16 

24 

794 

Galway, . 

436 

21 

IS 

470 

Kerry,  . , 

361 

17 

14 

392 

Leitrim, 

209 

10 

- 

219 

Limerick,  . 

265 

8 

4 

272 

Mayo,  . 

421 

36 

7 

464 

Tipperary, 

322 

5 

7 

834 

Roscommon,  . 

241 

16 

3 

260 

Waterford, 

141 

6 

4 

151 

Sligo,  . 

216 

5 

1 

222 

Carlow,  . . 

82 

- 

- 

82 

Dublin,  , 

330 

5 

9 

344 

Total, 

8,631 

238 

188 

9.057 

* Including  amalgamated  Model  School  Department*. 


[APrENDiI  D. 
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APPENDIX  D.— Attendance,  &c.,  at  Schools  of  Special  Character 
1 — Convent  and  Monastery  Schools. 

[a.)  Convent  Schools  paid  by  Capitation ; (0.)  Convent  Schools  paid  by 
Classification  ; (e.)  Monastery  Schools  paid  by  Capitation;  (d. ) Mon- 
astery Schools  paid  by  Classification ; (c.)  Summary  according  to 
Religious  Orders  ; and  (f)  General  Summary. 

(a.)— Tivo  Hundred  and  Seventi-three  Convent  National  Schools  raid  bv 


Capitation, 


Proving*  and 
County. 

4 

i 

Holt 

No. 

Sohool. 

Religious  Order  of 
Community. 

No.  or 

I’upi!»  on 

Roll)  on 
but  <lay  ot 
Result.' 
Year. 

Ar*  rage  ] 

Dally 

Attendance. 

ULSTER 

Co.  Antrim, 

8 

4224 

Lisburn, 

f. 

Sacred  Heart, 

233 

167 

(i 

70.59 

Crumlin-road, 

f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy, 

302 

232 

» 

— 

10566 

St.  Catherine's, 

f. 

Dominican, 

354 

23 6 

M 

- 

1 3843 

Star  of  tiro  8ea, 

f. 

314 

201 

n 

-• 

14138 

St.  Joseph's,  Crumlm- 

road,  . 

f. 

Ul 

61 

n 

9 

8066 

St.  Malachy’a, 

f. 

do.,  , , 

425 

310 

6 

Total,  . 

1,769 

1,210 

Co.  Armaoii,  . 

11 

9719 

Ed  word-street, 

f. 

Sister#  of  Mercy, 

692 

434 

ii  • 

- 

„ 

do  , 

do., 

154 

56 

ii  . 

16 

8220 

Mfc.  St.  Catherine, 

•311 

.222 

» 

- 

10856 

K early,  . 

f. 

Poor  Claves,  . 

199 

141 

» 

in 

7508 

Canal-street.  . 

f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy, 

436 

289 

ti 

13868 

Magbernaholj,  . 

f. 

do.,  . . , 

259 

.153 

5 

Total,  . 

1,981 

1,295 

Co.  Cavan, 

23 

8490 

Cavan,  . 

f. 

260 

189 

1* 

- 

10176 

Ballyjamesiluff, 

f. 

do., 

154 

107 

ii 

- 

11789 

Belturbet,  . , 

f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

176 

131 

«• 

24 

12093 

Cootehill,  . , 

i. 

do. , . . . 

105 

49 

4 

Total,  . 

695 

476 

Co.  Donkoal,  . 

1 

2336 

Lttterkenny,  . 

f. 

Loretto, 

125 

71 

n 

2055 

ftlentogher,  sen.,  in. 

& f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy, 

90 

58 

- 

3278 

Moville, 

f. 

do., 

1/0 

110 

ii  . 

- 

J0689 

St.  Patrick’s, 

f. 

do.. 

126 

95 

n 

5 

7593 

Ballyshannon  (2), 

f. 

do.,  . . . 

186 

116 

5 

Total,  . 

677 

450 

Co.  Down, 

17 

10253 

Mt.  St.  Patrick,  . 

f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy, 

305 

201 

••  . 

243 

St.  Clare's,  . 

f. 

Poor  Clares, 

596 

377 

H 

- 

9725 

Rostrevor, 

f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy, 

129 

64 

• 

" 

13732 

Warrenpoint, 

f. 

do., 

122 

86 

Co,  I/Deurt,  . 

4 

Total,  . 

1,152 

728 

2 

6168 

St.  Eugene's  Cathedral,  f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy, 

586 

401 

a • 

— 

13212 

St.  Patrick’s  (2),  . 

f. 

do 

367 

243 

n • 

- 

14598 

St.  Columb's, 

f.  i. 

do.. 

182 

no 

ii  . 

“ 

14590 

do.. 

do., 

183 

136 

ii 

“ 

14915 

Nazareth  House,  . 

f. 

Sisters  of  Nazareth, 

128 

107 

: 

14007 

150G6 

St.  Mary’s,  Magherafelt,  f. 
St.  Mary’s,  . . i. 

Immaculate  Concoption, 
do.,  . . , 

152 

113 

3o.  Monauuan,  . 

7 

Total,  . 

1,598 

1,110 

24 

13899 

Carrickmacroai,  . 

f. 

St.  Louis,  . . 

252 

181 

1 

Total,  . 

252 

181 
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(a.) — Two  Hvncbed  and  Seventy-three  Convent  National  Schools  paid  by 
Capitation — continued. 


Proving*  and 

Roll 

Srhool. 

Religious  Onlor  of 

County. 

•j 

5 

a 

No. 

Community. 

U LSTER—  con. 

Co.  Tyrone, 

G 

10110 

Strabmie, 

. f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

14 

14272 

Omagh. 

. f. 

lioretto, 

15 

13487 

Loy. 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

_ 

13814 

Cookstown,  . 

. 1 

do., 

r. 

- 

14458 

St.  Patrick’*,. 

. f. 

do., 

4 

Total,  . 

MUNSTER. 



Co.  Clare, 

42 

3323 

Killnlon, 

. f- 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

M 

- 

I0G44 

Ennistymon, . 

. f. 

do., 

_ 

12962 

Talk,  . 

. f. 

do., 

, i. 

45 

7315 

Ennis,  . 

. f. 

do. , 

_ 

11800 

Kilkee, . 

. f. 

do., 

- 

13374 

Kilriuh, 

. f. 

do.) 

6 

Total,  . 

Co.  Cork, 

43 

512 

Midlaton, 

. f. 

Presentation, 

„ 

- 

3828 

Youghal, 

. f. 

do., 

- 

G376 

Queenstown, 

. f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

M 

7419 

St.Mnry'»(i;arrigtwohiir) 

Poor  Servants  of  the 
Mothor  of  God  and  the 

Poor. 

f* 

- 

13450 

Rushbrook,  . 

f. 

Sisters  of  M erev,  . 

52 

1541 

Charley!  11  a,  . 

. f. 

do. , 

13031 

St.  Joseph's,  . 

5 

do.. 

55 

2278 

Millstreot, 

f. 

Presentation, 

- „ 

- 

10047 

Macroora, 

. f. 
f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

„ 

- 

10232 

Kan  lin  k. 

do., 

56 

2258 

4268 

Fermoy, 

Doncraile, 

. f. 

. f. 

Presentation, 

do., 

„ 

- 

4630 

Mallow, 

. f. 

Sisters  of  Morey,  . 

- 

1 1855 

Butternut,  . 

..  f. 

do., 

- 

12791 

Mitchelstov  «. 

. f. 

Presentation, 

„ 

58 

9161 

Bnntry. 

f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

1) 

- 

13372 

St.  Patrick's, 

do., 

59 

1274 

Ardajrh  (1), 

. f. 

do., 

- 

7651 

Clonakilty,  . 

. f. 

do., 

- 

8430 

Skibberoen,  . 

. f. 

do., 

- 

13661 

.St.  Mary’s,  . 

. f. 

Sisters  of  Charity, 

„ 

— 

13662 

Do., 

. i. 

do. , 

„ 

60 

4572 

Kinsule, 

. f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy, . 

„ 

- 

5257 

Bandon, 

f. 

Presentation, 

- 

6153 

St.  Fin  liar’s,  . 

. f. 

do., 

„ 

- 

12210 

Clarence-street, 

. 1. 

do., 

„ 

- 

13696 

St.  Vinoent’s, 

. f. 

Sisters  of  Charity, 

,1 

- 

1 4000 

Do., 

do., 

„ 

- 

St.  Joseph’s,  . 

. 1 

Sifters  of  Mercy,  . 

„ 

- 

1-11(15 

Clarence-street, 
St.  Joseph’s, 

. f. 

Presentation, 

„ 

- 

14594 

. m.f. 

do., 

„ 

- 

5940 

Blackrock, 

. f. 

Urauline, 

GOa 

8414 

Passage  West, 

i. 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

82 

Total,  . 

Co.  Kerry, 

39 

4062 

I.!  stowel, 

. f. 

Presentation, 

>« 

- 

11849 

LixDaw, 

. f. 

do,,  . 

„ 

- 

13233 

Ballylmnion,  . 

. f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

. 

64 

1859 

Milltown, 

. f. 

Presentation, 

- 

6215 

Castleisland,  . 

. f. 

do.. 

»i 

13530 

Moyderwcll,  . 

. f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

- 

13615 

Tralee  (2),  . 

. f. 

do.. 

57 

10050 

St.  Gertrudo’s, 

. 1 

Loretto,  . 

8 

Total,  . 

Ho.  or 

Papllt  on 

Roll,  on 
loot  dn»  of 
RmuIu 
Ynr. 

Awi|» 

Doll; 

AUtctUact 

481 

341 

108 

227 

310 

836 

221 

78 

191 

203 

1,467 

1,035 

98 

74 

259 

171 

215 

160 

558 

356 

282 

182 

511 

323 

1,923 

1,266 

592 

397 

550 

392 

849 

533 

195 

122 

110 

89 

104 

U 

209 

169 

32  5 

233 

513 

387 

229 

154 

.516 

345 

171 

134 

472 

316 

153 

88 

356 

243 

369 

260 

107 

65 

323 

213 

419 

282 

367 

232 

224 

188 

229 

145 

450 

507 

355 

1,144 

785 

580 

375 

957 

675 

69 

26 

1,122 

70« 

608 

hlU 

192 

IX 

126 

320 

237 

[8,732 

9,29? 

521 

370 

188 

134 

153 

1M 

166 

1)2 

511 

391 

641 

m3 

354 

280 

67 

•2,591 

>,*' 
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(o.)— Two  Hundred  and  Seventy-three  Convent  National  Schools  paid 
by  Capitation — continued. 


MONSTER— »». 


Co.  Limerick, 


Co.  Tirrutunv, 


Cq.Waterford, 


District. 

Roll 

No. 

SchooL 

Religious  Order  of 
Community. 

No.  of 
Puplli  on 
JtolUen- 
Iau  day  o t 

Rriulta 

'W 

Attcndaort. 

39 

7439 

Abbeyfeale,  , 

f. 

Slaters  of  Mercy, . 

284 

198 

46 

7515 

Cuppamore,  . 

f. 

do,, 

204 

141 

— 

14625 

Doon,  . 

f. 

2,31 

146 

- 

13098 

Hospital, 

f. 

Presentation, 

401 

852 

51 

570 

SS.  Mary  and  .\lu  no  bin 

s,f- 

Sisters  of  Mercy, . 

785 

556 

- 

5143 

Pery-square,  . 

f. 

do., 

256 

174 

- 

5547 

Sex  ton -s  trout.. 

f. 

Presentation. 

635 

414 

- 

6936 

St.  John's-squaTe,  . 

f. 

Sister*  of  Mercy,  . 

694 

494 

- 

9296 

Aciare, 

t. 

do., 

110 

75 

— 

11)6114 

Mt.  St.  Viucent, 

f. 

do., 

199 

150 

- 

11197 

Bruff, 

f. 

Faithful  Companions 

of 

Jesus, 

224 

154 

- 

127  IB 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul, 

i. 

Sisters  of  Mercy, 

495 

279 

- 

13400 

St.  Mary's,  . in 

i. 

do.. 

267 

170 

- 

14199 

St.  John’s,  . m 

1. 

do., 

244 

158 

— 

14596 

Sexton-street, 

r. 

Present  ntion, 

444 

250 

52 

6032 

St.  Catherine’s, 

f. 

Sisters  «.f  Mercy, . 

229 

183 

- 

6569 

St.  Anne's, 

f. 

do., 

271 

218 

- 

12975 

St.  Joseph’s,  . 

i. 

do., 

236 

158 

- 

13716 

Balliugarry,  . 

f. 

do., 

188 

121 

19 

Total,  . 

6,397 

4,391 

36 

2133 

Airbill.  . 

f. 

Sacred  Heart, 

871 

201 

_ 

7392 

Nenagh, 

f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

467 

308 

- 

18371 

Horrisokane,  . 

f. 

do., 

193 

142 

43 

3486 

Borrisoleigli,  . 

f. 

do. , 

130 

99 

_ 

4068 

Thurlos, 

f. 

580 

418 

_ 

9407 

Teraplemore, . 

f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

207 

1 51 

_ 

10G79 

Ballmgarry,  . 

f. 

Presentation, 

158 

96 

- 

12751 

Tonagha, 

f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy, . 

97 

59 

46 

9432 

Tipperary,  . 

f. 

do., 

454 

293 

53 

581 

Casiiel,  . . 

f. 

Presentation, 

404 

260 

- 

4133 

Ologheen, 

f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

79 

62 

- 

7232 

Drnugan, 

». 

do., 

140 

108 

_ 

8903 

Fethord, 

f. 

Presentation, 

301 

203 

- 

10120 

Cahir, 

f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

320 

216 

- 

10437 

IJallyporeen,  . 

f. 

do., 

174 

126 

_ 

11872 

Oarrick-on-Suir,  . 

f. 

Presentation. 

596 

468 

_ 

12349 

Morion-street, 

f. 

Sister*  of  Charity, 

674 

414 

— 

13107 

St.  Joset  h\  ( Carrick-on- 

Suir), 

f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

233 

180 

_ 

13186 

Clogheeu, 

i. 

do. , 

115 

79 

- 

13404 

New  Inn, 

f. 

do., 

J22 

82 

20 

Total,  . 

5,715 

3,965 

48 

3228 

Cnppoquin,  . 

f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy, 

116 

101 

_ 

12911 

Liamore, 

f. 

Presentation. 

229 

167 

- 

14627 

Cappoquin,  . 

i. 

Sis! era  uf  Alercv.  . 

125 

94 

49 

11556 

Kilinaotlioiuns, 

f. 

do., 

13.' 

L0 

_ 

11944 

Waterford,  . 

f. 

Presentation, 

5' >4 

285 

- 

12007 

Ferry  bank,  . 

f. 

Sacred  Heart, 

226 

137 

_ 

12087 

Dungiu-vun  (2), 

f. 

Pr«  sentation. 

273 

197 

- 

12334 

Stax  of  the  Sea, 

f. 

Sisters  of  Charity, 

208 

163 

- 

12403 

St.  Joseph’s,  . 

f. 

do., 

826 

621 

_ 

12522 

Portlaw, 

f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

276 

193 

- 

12535 

St.  John's  (2), 

f. 

Uraulino,  . 

481) 

345 

- 

12578 

Dunmore,  East, 

f. 

Sisters  of  Merty, . 

149 

95 

- 

13020 

Stnulbally,  . 

f. 

do., 

129 

93 

- 

15079 

St.  Alpbonsu*, 

f. 

St.  John  of  God, 

- 

- 

53 

12)80 

Clonmel,  , , 

f. 

Presentation, 

412 

254 

1? 

Total,  . 

4,094 

2.835 

Section  IL 
D. 


Convent 

Schools- 
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Appendix. 


BmMod  EL, 
D. 


Appendices  to  Sixty-fourth  Report  of  Commissioners  [i8J7 

(a.) — Two  Hundred  and  Seventy-three  Convent  National  Soho 

by  Capitation — continued.  0LS  PAI° 


Proving*  and 
Countv, 


LEINSTER. 
Co.  Carlow,  . 


Co.  Kildarh, 


Co.  Kilkenny, 


Boll 

No. 


656 

10010 

18507 

1926 


1149 
5933 
9932 
1 1 KBS 
12409 
12448 

13887 
14515 
15056 
743 
13147 
2018 
7032 
7546 
7883 
11 064 
12471 

13611 
1985 
5600 
11832 
11894 
12509 
14586 

729 

7182 

7608 

11569 

13612 


779 

1151 

3246 

11976 

771 

2106 

11745 

1)006 

13373 


13885 

2101 

9134 

1U478 

10835 

11175 

18675 

5437 


Carlow, 

do., 

Tullow, 

Bagnnlstown, 


King's  Innvst., 
(ieorgeVlillI, 
Stanhope-street, 
Baldoyle, 

Calira,  , 
Gardiner-!)  treat, 
Mount  Suekvilla, 
East  Wall,  . 

St.  Vincent's. 

St.  James's  (1), 
Lucan, 

Baggot-strcet, 
Leoson-lonc, 
Golden  Bridgo, 
Clondalkin,  . 
Weaver’ s-square, 
Our  Lady's  Mount, 
Warrenmount, 
Bootcrstown, 
Kingstown,  . 
Mount  Anvilie, 
Sandymount, 

St.  Anne’s,  . 
Black rock,  . 
Loretto, 

Dalkey, 

GlnstJiulc, 
Townsend-street, 


St.  Joseph's,  Terenuro,  f. 


May  north,  , 

Clane,  . 

Naas,  . 

Kilcock,  , 
Kildare, 

Newbridge,  . 

Great  Connell, 
Kilcullen, 

St.  Micliaol’s  (Atliy), 


Kilkenny,  , 
Thomaatown, 
Goresbridgo, 
St.  Patrick’s, 
Castlecomer, 
Thomaatown, 
Callnn  Lodge, 
Mooncoin,  , 


Religious  Ordor  of 
Community. 


Ho.  of 
Puplli  on 
Kalla  on 

lilt  fifty  of 

Kerulti 

Yur. 


Presentation, 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 
Brigidine,  . 
Presentation, 

Total,  . 

Sisters  of  Charity, 
Presentation, 
Sisters  of  Charily, 
do.,  . , 

Dominican,  . 
Sisters  of  Charity, 
St.  Jose  fill’s, 
Sisters  of  Chnrity, 

St.  Joseph's. 
Presentation, 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 
Loretto,  . . 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  , 
Presentation, 
Sisters  of  Morey,  . 
Sisters  of  Chanty, 
Presentation , 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 
Dominican, 

Sacred  Heart, 
Sisters  of  Charity, 
do., 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 
Loretto, 
do.,  . 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 
do.. 

Presentation, 


Total,  . 

15,042 

9,499 

Presentation, 

237 

160 

do., 

117 

72 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

347 

195 

Presentation, 

202 

158 

do. , . 

329 

240 

Immaculate  Conception. 

244 

133 

do.. 

117 

87 

Sacred  Heart, 

174 

109 

Sisters  of  Mercy, . 

578 

842 

Total,  . 

2,340 

1,496 

Presentation,  , 

741 

519 

Sisters  of  Mercy, 

131 

8S 

Brigidine,  . 

163 

109 

St.  John  of  God, 

325 

213 

Presentation,  . 

309 

219 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

143 

100 

do  , . 

340 

250 

Presentation,  . 

165 

106 

Total,  . . 

2,317 

1,605 

416 

181 

313 

423 

1,33? 


1026 

650 

706 

165 

148 

1,514 

120 

258 

621 
223 
1,28G 
621 
63  i 
233 
1,004 
368 
869 
223 
1115 
103 
319 
183 
539 
154 
247 
325 
785 
399 


Ar,np 
. D»#T 

AtUifiiUn^ 


282 

133 

216 

270 


734 

363 

470 

112 

90 

993 

72 

176 

40B 

143 

787 

385 

348 

153 

697 

237 

498 

131 

736 

76 

200 

121 

350 

89 

161 

203 

491 

221 
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of  National  Education  in  Ireland. 


(a.)— Two  Hundred  and  Seventy-three  Convent  National  Schools  paid 
by  Capitation — continued. 


Pnorixec  AND 
COUSTV. 

| 

Q 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

Religions  Order  O t 
Community. 

LEINSTER— con. 

Kino’s  Co., 

36 

3220 

Birr, 

f. 

Sisters  of  Mercj',  . 

- 

5913 

Finakford,  . 

f. 

do.. 

- 

13503 

St.  Kynaeli’sf  Banaeherl  f. 

Snored  Heart, 

41 

1123 

Killlno, 

f. 

Presentation, 

_ 

2080 

Tullnmore, 

f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

- 

7471 

Portnrlington, 

f. 

Presentation, 

•> 

13118 

Clara,  . 

• 

f. 

Hi f ten  of  Mercy,  . 

7 

Total, 

Co.  Lonohord, 

28 

12942 

$t.  Joseph's,  . 

f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

_ 

1 3846 

Ciranard, 

f. 

do., 

. 

as 

3865 

Bidlymahon, 

f. 

do., 

3 

Total,  , 

• 

Co.  Louth, 

25 

851 

Drogheda, 

f. 

Presentation,  , 

_ 

5387 

Dundalk  (2), 

f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

_ 

8445 

A: due  (2), 

f. 

do., 

- 

10475 

Drogheda, 

i. 

Sisters  of  Charity, 

n 

- 

14651 

Castletown  Road, 

f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

5 

Total,  . 

Co.  Meath, 

25 

8052 

St.  Mary's,  . 

f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy, . 

28 

883 

Navan  (1),  . 

f. 

Loretto, 

_ 

7472 

Do.  (2),  . 

f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy, . 

_ 

10913 

Trim,  . 

f. 

do., 

» 

- 

12068 

Kella,  , , 

f. 

do.,  . 

5 

Total,  . 

• 

Queen’s  Co., 

41 

1556 

Bally  roan. 

f. 

Brigidir.e,  . 

• - 

7183 

Muuutniellick, 

f. 

Presentation. 

_ 

7442 

Borris-iu-Oasorr, 

f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

_ 

13343 

Coote-street, 

f. 

Brigidine, 

_ 

13386 

Maryborough, 

f. 

Presentation. 

„ 

_ 

13618 

Ahbeyleix,  . 

f. 

Brigidine.  . 

r 

44 

13937 

S trad  bally,  . 

f. 

Presentation, 

7 

* 

Total,  . 

Co.  Westmeath, 

33 

934 

Mullingar, 

/. 

Presentation, 

_ 

8682 

Moate, 

f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

_ 

14603 

Rochford  Bridge, 

f. 

do., 

SB 

13417 

St.  Mary's,  . 

f. 

Sacred  Heart, 

it 

. 

41 

12179 

Kilbeggan,  . 

f. 

Sisters  of  Morey,  . 

5 

Total.  . 

• 

No.  of 
Pupil,  on 
Roll,  an 
:*H  * r>y  at 
Moult. 
Your. 

Ann*. 
It  All/ 

AUoiuUno. 

311 

231 

202 

155 

193 

123 

156 

93 

582 

382 

297 

192 

287 

191 

2,028 

1,372~ 

462 

278 

201 

11)9 

15G 

101 

819 

488 

611 

452 

919 

726 

241 

120 

250 

195 

261 

180 

2,282 

1,673 

350 

242 

328 

246 

598 

418 

254 

1&7 

487 

853 

2,017 

1,416 

96 

65 

248 

200 

125 

87 

188 

133 

4111 

269 

228 

154 

195 

142 

1,493 

1,050 

445 

279 

276 

165 

159 

U)t> 

315 

191 

276 

178 

1,471 

919 

D 2 
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Appendix. 

Section  IT., 
D. 

Convent 

Schools. 


(a.)— Two  Hundred  and  Seventy-three  Contest  National  Schools  pat 
by  Capitation — continued 


Pnovixn;  and 
County. 

j 

A 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

Rollgloua  Order  of 
Community. 

Ho.  or 
Pup!!i  on 
Kolia  on 

’■SSt,"* 

Y«r. 

.A  WiU 
AUcsdi* 

LEINSTER — con. 



Co.  Wexford,. 

49 

967 

New  Row  (1), 

f. 

Carmelite,  . 

M 

- 

10622 

Ramsgrange, 

f 

St.  Louis.  . 

„ 

- 

14644 

St.  Joseph'*.  . 

r. 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

»» 

— 

14765 

Bnllyhnck, 

f. 

GO 

969 

Wexford, 

f. 

- 

3031 

Newtowrbarry.  . 

t. 

Faithful  Companions,  . 

131 

It  • 

— 

3824 

(t  ore  v, 

f. 

Loretto, 

,, 

- 

6058 

Presentation  Convent, 

EnnUeortliy, 

f. 

Presentation, 

472 

- 

8221 

Tempicsbaunon, 

f. 

Sister*  of  Mercy,  . 

342 

- 

1136! 

Faytlie. 

f. 

Sc.  John  of  God, 

419 

t» 

- 

1 1980 

Summeihill,  . 

f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

176 

.. 

~ 

12966 

Wexford  (2),  . 

f. 

do., 

488 

351 

12 

Total,  , 

3,853 

2,eu 

Co.Wicki.ovt,  . 

40 

7180 

Bray  (2), 

f. 

Loretto, 

305 

„ 

- 

10162 

St.  Michael's, 

f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

101 

i> 

- 

104 18 

Wicklow, 

f. 

Dominican, 

317 

»» 

- 

13932 

A rklow, 

f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

396 

” 

44 

14053 

Baltinglass,  . . 

f. 

Presentation, 

230 

162 

S 

Total,  . 

1,349 

930 

CONNAUGHT. 

— 

— 

Co.  Galway,  . 

32 

12234 

Tuan),  . 

f. 

Presentation, 

276 

173 

ti  . 

- 

12250 

&>■  (3),  . . 

f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy, . 

402 

228 

it 

34 

1013 

Rahoou, 

f. 

Prescntath  n, 

410 

287 

„ 

- 

4316 

Newtowmnuith, 

f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy, . 

543 

394 

„ , 

— 

12243 

Carna, 

f. 

do., 

79 

42 

n 

- 

13190 

Clifden, 

f. 

do 

194 

126 

n 

- 

13439 

Ougliterard,  . 

f. 

do 

270 

194 

>• 

34a 

12181 

Olarenbriiige, 

f. 

Sisters  of  Charity,. 

130 

77 

„ 

— 

13365 

Oranmore, 

f. 

Presentation, 

135 

77 

•i 

85 

6632 

St.  Vincent’s, 

f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

363 

291 

- 

6839 

Bullinasloe, 

t. 

do 

415 

301 

„ 

- 

14159 

St.  Joseph's,  . 

f. 

do., 

204 

144 

11 

42 

11787 

Kinvam, 

f. 

do.. 

177 

111 

1»  • 

13208 

Gort  (2),  , 

f. 

do., 

322 

199 

14 

Total,  . 

3,920 

3,641 

Co.  Lbitium,  . 

28 

13770 

MoWll, 

f. 

206 

161 

■1  • 

31 

2821 

BallinaniorA,  . 

i. 

do.,  . . . 

98 

69 

■I 

- 

12940 

Car.-on-Shannon  . 

f. 

Manet, 

250 

197 

- 

- 

13614 

Ballinamore,  . 

f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

66 

46 

4 

Total,  . 

620 

453 

Co.  Mayo, 

20 

14176 

St.  John's  (Foxford), 

f. 

Sisters  of  Charity, 

90 

66 

it 

— 

14845 

Do., 

; 

108 

»» 

•41 

7713 

Swineford, 

f. 

249 

154 

it  i 

- 

13302 

St.  Free.  Xavier's,  . 

f. 

Sisters  of  Charity, 

250 

J54 

•i  • 

- 

4(1 

27 

it  • 

26 

12255 

St.  Patrick's, 

f. 

534 

359 

•i 

- 

13517 

St  Joseph’s,  . 

f. 

185 

13 

„ 

— 

14410 

f. 

430 

293 

>i 

32 

12239 

f. 

3113 

231 

>. 

- 

13502 

Ballinrobe,  . , 

f. 

do.,  . . . 

352 

229 

9 

Total,  . 

2,621 

1,720 
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(«.)— Two-  Hundred  ani>  Seventy-three  Convent  National  Schools  paid 
by  Capitation — continued. 


PSOflNCK  AND 
CuUKTV. 

~ 

5 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

Religious  Order  of 
Community. 

No.  of 
Puplti  on 

Roll!  OB 

lut  <U»  of 
Results  Year 

A re rug* 
Dally 

Attendance. 

CONNAUGHT— 

con. 

C«.  Roscommon  , 

22 

10520 

Abbeytown,  . 

. f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

301 

188 

27 

6008 

Strokestown, 

. f. 

do.,  . 

252 

194 

1 

7238 

. f. 

do.,  • 

436 

374 

n 

_ 

10038 

Abbey  cartron, 
St.  Anne's,  . 

. f. 

do.,  • . 

214 

143 

_ 

13198 

f 

do.,  . . 

382 

292 

35 

7722 

St.  Peter's.  . 

. f. 

do., 

400 

282 

„ 

12754 

St.  Joseph's,  Summerhill, 

do., 

115 

77 

Co.  Sligo, 

7 

12 

13240 

St.  Patrick’s, 

. f. 

Total,  . 
Sisters  of  Mercy, . 

2,150 

614 

J ,550 
445 

14346 

Do., 

St.  Vincent’s, 

. m.i. 

do., 

235 

169 

_ 

14I5G 

f_ 

Ursuline, 

144 

105 

.. 

21 

11887 

Banada,  . 

. f. 

Sisters  of  Charity, 

116 

78 

4 

Total,  . 

1,109 

797 

Appendix. 

Section  IT., 
D. 

Convent 

Schools. 


Summary  op  Convent  Schools  paid  by  Capitation. 


No.  of 
School*. 

County. 

No.  of 
Pupil*  on 
Rolls  on 
last  day 
of  Roulta 
Year. 

Arorago 

Dally 

Attend- 

ance. 

6 

Antrim,  . . ' 

1,769 

1,210 

& 

Armagh, 

1,981 

1,295 

4 

Cavan, 

695 

476 

5 

Donegal, 

677 

450 

4 

Down,  . . ' 

1,152 

728 

- 

Fermanagh,  . 

7 

Londonderry, 

1,598 

1,110 

1 

Monaghan,  . 

252 

181 

4 

Tyrone,  . . , 

1,467 

1,035 

SB 

Total  for  Ulator, 

9,591 

6,485 

6 

Clare,  , 

1,923 

1,266 

32 

Cork,  . 

Kerry, 

13,732 

9/297 

8 

2^591 

1,981 

19 

Limerick,  . 

6,397 

4,391 

20 

Tipperary,  . 

5,715 

3,965 

15 

Waterford,  . 

4,094 

2,835 

100 

Total  for  Munster, 

34,452 

23,735 

4 

29 

Carlow, 

1,333 

901 

Dublin, 

15,042 

9.499 

9 

Kildare, 

2,340 

1,496 

8 

Kilkenny,  . 

2.317 

1,605 

King’s, 

2,028 

1,872 

No.  of 
Schools. 

County. 

No.  of 
Pupils  on 
Rolls  on 
list  day 
of  Results 
Year. 

Average 

Dully 

Attend- 

ance. 

3 

Longford,  . 

819 

488 

5 

2.282 

1,673 

fi 

2,017 

1,416 

7 

Queen’s, 

1,493 

1,050 

5 

Westmeath, 

1,471 

919 

12 

Wexford,  . 

3,893 

2,648 

5 

Wloklow,  . • 

1,349 

930 

99 

Total  for  Leinster, 

36,381 

23,997 

14 

Galway, 

3,920 

2,644 

620 

453 

9 

2,621 

1 .72(1 

7 

Roscommon, 

2,1  in 

1.550 

4 

Sligo,  . • 

1,109 

797 

38 

Total  for  Connaught, 

10,420 

7,164 

36 

Schools  in  Ulster, 

9,591 

6,485 

100 

„ Munster, 

34,452 

23,735 

99 

„ Leinster, 

36,384 

23,997 

38 

„ Connaught, 

10,420 

7,164 

273 

Gross  Total  of  Convent 

Capitation  Cases. 

90,847 

61,381 
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Appendix. 

S action  IIn 

D. 

Convent 

Schools. 


(i.) — Twenty-one  Contest  National  Schools  paid  bv  Classification 


Province  and 
Couxiy. 

j 

5 

£ 

Q 

Roll 

No. 

Soboul. 

Rollgloua  Order  of 
Community. 

So,  of 
Papin  on 
Roll*  on 
tail  do,  of 
Rotalta  Yiar. 

Annti 

inu? 

AtUaua 

ULSTER. 

Co.  Armaoh,  . 

11 

18 

12441 

11752 

Portadown, 
Middletown  (2), 

f. 

f. 

Presentation,  , 

St.  Louis,  . , 

211 

151 

135 

100 

2 

Total,  . 

362 

23, r 

Co.  Donegal,  . 

5 

14531 

Buudoran,  « 

• 

f. 

St.  Louis,  . , , 

124 

74 

1 

Total, 

124 

74 

Co.  Fermanaoh, 

13 

13401 

Enniskillen,  . 

. 

f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

245 

138 

1 

Total, 

245 

138 

Co.  Monaghan, 

18 

850 

Monaghan,  . 

• 

f. 

St.  Louis,  . . , 

296 

207 

1 

Total,  . 

296 

207 

MUNSTER. 

Co.  Cork, 

M 

60 

18762 

13910 

Castletown,  , 
Crosshaven,  . 

; 

f. 

f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy, . 
Presentation,  , , 

190 

251 

140 

178 

2 

Total,  . . 

441 

318 

Co.  Kerry, 

H * 

M 

54 

55 

67 

68 

538 

545 

13742 

13051 

13381 

18542 

8320 

Dingla,  . , 

Tralee,  . , 

Rathmore,  , 
Killorney,  , 
Do.  (2), 
Caherciveen,  . 
Kenmarc, 

f. 

f. 

f. 

f. 

f. 

f. 

f. 

Presentation,  , , 

do., 
do., 

do.,  , 

Sisters  of  Mercy, . , 

Presentation,  , 

Poor  Clares, 

511 

648 

269 

359 

414 

350 

361 

347 

454 

186 

266 

260 

240 

258 

7 

Total, . 

2,912 

2,031 

Co.  ’1’ATERPORD, 

48 

40 

1289 
1 1461 
13473 

Tallow,  , 

Dnngarvan,  , 
Do.,  , 

• 

f. 

f. 

i. 

Carmelite,  , , 

Sisters  of  Mercy, 
do., 

150 

185 

192 

IOO 

142 

140 

3 

Total,  . 

527 

332 

LEINSTER. 

Co.  Kildare,  . 

41 

11336 

Rathangon,  , 

. 

f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

206 

127 

1 

Total.  . 

206 

127 
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(b.) — Twekty-oee  Conyest  National  Schools  paid  by 
Classification — continued. 


Appendix, 
Soction  1L, 


flUmNCK  AND 
County. 

i 

X 

5 

a 

Roll 

No. 

8cliool. 

Religious  Order  of 
Community. 

Ko.of 

PapUi  on 

Roll*  on 
latldny  o( 
1U.u1U  Yiar. 

* 

Attendance. 

LEINSTER— 

eontiaued. 

Co.  Longford,  . 

38 

Ha  4 6 

Newtownforbea,  . f. 

Bisters  of  Mercy,  . 

106 

68 

1 

Total,  . . l 

106 

68 

CONN  AU  GUT. 

Co.  Mato, 

20 

5215 

Balltna,  . . f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy, . 

218 

151 

.. 

“ 

12061 

Do.,  . . i. 

do.,  , . 

201 

135 

2 

Total,  . 

419 

286 

Total  of  Convent") 

Gross  Total  of  Convent 

Classification  V 

21 

Classification  Cases,  . 

5,638 

8,886 

Schools.  J 

Oonvont 

Schools. 


(c.) — Three  Monastery  National  Schools  paid  by  Capitation.  Monastery 

' Schools. 


pRIIVlNCR  AND 
County. 

S 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

Roligious  Ordor  of 
Community. 

No.  of 
Pupils  on 
Rolls  on 
lost  day  of 
Result*  Year. 

Average 

Daily 

Attendance. 

.a 

a 

MUNSTER. 

Co.  Cork, 

60 

5669 

Gt.  GuorgoVfltrcet, 

m. 

Presentation, 

373 

231 

- 

5999 

Douglas-slreet, 

m. 

Do., 

784 

4G7 

2 

Total,  . 

1,157 

693 

Co.  Kerry, 

54 

3655 

Milltown,  . . 

in. 

Presentation, 

154 

112 

1 

Total,  . 

154 

112 

Total  of  Monos-  "| 
hry  Capita-  V 
tion  Schools. ) 

3 

Gross  Total  of 
Monastery  Capita- 
tion Cases, . 

1,811 

1 

810 
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[189). 


jppmdix.  (<£) — Forty  Monastery  National  Sohools  paid  by  Classification 


Sootion  EC., 

D. 

Monastery  pn0nNC*  and 

Schools.  County. 

•j 

1 

a 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

Roliglous  Ordor  of 
Community. 

Hq.  of 
Porn,  oo 
Rolli  on 
last  day  of 
Kcaulti  Year. 

Ajeim 

Attending 

ULSTER. 

Co.  Armagh,  . 

16 

7181 

Crossmore  Ready,  m. 

Brothers  of  the  Christian 

] 

Schools,  . 

107 

69 

— 

Total,  • 

107 

ffi) 

Co.  Donegal,  . 

1 

14628 

Letterkeuuy,  , nj. 

Presentation, 

137 

102 

1 

Total,  . 

137 

102 

Co.  Down, 

17 

.0428 

Johu-atroet,  . . m. 

Brothers  of  the  Christian 

Schools,  . . , 

100 

68 

] 

Total, 

100 

68 

MUNSTER. 

— 

Co.  Cork, 

48 

1.387 

St.  Joseph’s,  Cove  (1)'  m. 

Presentation, 

216 

19} 

» 

- 

150-2 

Do.  (2),  . m. 

„ 

56 

12510 

Mallow,  . . m. 

Patrician,  . , 

ii 

59 

14704 

St.  Patrick’s  (Dunman- 

Brothers  of  the  Christian 

way).  m. 

Schools,  . 

202 

124 

M * 

GO 

12473 

Greenmount.  . m. 

Presentation, 

384 

281 

I. 

“ 

14403 

St.  John's,  Kinsale,  m. 

do.,  . , 

281 

224 

6 

Total,  . 

1,705 

1,253 

Co.  Kerry, 

57 

1793 

Killarney,  . . m. 

Presentation,  , 

249 

185 

1 

Total,  . . 

249 

185 

Co.  Limerick,  . 

46 

6543 

Hospital.  . . in. 

Brothers  of  the  Christian 

Schools,  . . , 

191 

155 

1 

Total,  . 

191 

155 

Oo.  Tipperary, 

53 

13014 

Fethard,  . in. 

Patrician,  , , . 

169 

120 

1 

Total,  . , 

169 

120 

Co.  Waterford, 

49 

13566 

St.  Stephen’s,  . m. 

Brothers  of  the  Christian 

Schools,  , . , 

513 

340 

H 

~ 

15022 

De  La  Salle,  • m. 

do.,  , , 

77 

58 

2 

Total,  . 

590 

398 

LEINSTER. 

Co.  Carlow,  . 

44 

681 

Tallow,  . . m. 

Patrician, 

149 

104 

» • 

47 

13105 

St.  Bridget’s,  . m. 

Brothers  of  the  Christian 

Schools,  . , . 

213 

138 

2 

Total,  . 

862 

212 

Co.  Kildare,  . 

44 

12747 

Kildare,  . . m. 

Brothers  of  the  Christian 

Schools,  • 

128 

04 

] 

Total  . 

128 

84 

Co.  Kilkenny,  . 

47 

13265 

Brothers  of  the  Chriitian 

Schools,  . . 

167 

11/ 

1 

Total,  . . 

167 

117 
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(d.) — Forty  Monastery  National  Schools  paid  by 
Classification — continued. 


PHOYINOK  A HD 
COUNTY. 

I 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

Religious  Order  of 
Cornmnnitj'. 

No.  of 
I’upilion 
Itoll.  on 
Iiut  day  of 
Ertulu  Year 

Average 

UelJy 

A '.to mlu  nee 

LEINSTER— con- 

Kind's  Co., 

SG 

12370 

St.  Brendan's, 

. m. 

Presentation, 

33° 

224 

« 

41 

6535 

Clam,  . 

. m. 

Fraud-con, 

28J 

181 

2 

Total,  . 

615 

405 

Co.  Louth, 

25 

2094 

Aides, 

. m. 

Brothers  of  the  Christian 

Schools,  . 

225 

140 

1 

Total,  . 

225 

140 

Qu  ken's  CO.,  . 

41 

918 

Castletown,  . 

. m. 

Brothers  of  the  Christian 

Schools,  . 

62 

ii 

~ 

7G3G 

Coote -street,. 

. ID. 

Patrician,  . 

172 

125 

2 

Total,  . 

234 

169 

Co.  Westmbatu, 

35 

12904 

St.  Mary’s,  . 

. m. 

Marist, 

180 

151 

a • 



1375G 

Do., 

prep.  m. 

do.,  . . 

118 

82 

2 

Total,  . 

298 

233 

CONNAUGHT. 

Co.  Galway,  . 

27 

12493 

Kilkcrrin, 

134 

>i 

32 

12528 

Curry, 

• m. 

112 

71 

»i  • 

34 

1016 

Galway, 

in. 

285 

u 

- 

12672 

Nun’s  Island, 

156 

1*  . 

- 

13906 

Galway, 

in.  inft. 

110 

34a 

12765 

Carrabeg, 

. m. 

Franciscan, 

147 

81 

6 

Total,  . 

894 

562 

Co.  Leitrim,  . 

31 

14494 

. 

St.  Mary’s  (Cariick-on- 

— 

Shannon),  . 

. m. 

Presentation, 

132 

97 

Total,  . 

132 

07 

Co.  Mayo, 

21 

13709 

St.  J olir.’s  (B&Uiurliade- 

Brothers  of  the  Christian 

reen), 

Schools,  . 

165 

119 

ii  • 

26 

12621 

Treanlnur, 

109 

62 

*• 

- 

12727 

Errew, 

71 

40 

- 

13130 

Bunnacurry, 

. m. 

do., 

4b 

28 

ii 

- 

13347 

St.  Patrick’s, 

m, 

Brothers  of  the  Clirhtian 

Schools,  . 

259 

181 

5 

Total,  . , 

650 

430 

Co.  Roscommon, 

22 

15086 

St.  Joseph’s  (Borlo),  m. 

Presentation, 

169 

94 

•i  . 

27 

12594 

Highlake, 

. m. 

Franciscan,  . 

8; 

45 

ii  . 

32 

12357 

Granlalian,  . 

m. 

do 

126 

75 

3 

Total,  . 

380 

214 

Total  of  Mona*-") 

lion  Schools.  J 

40 

tery  Classification  Cases, 

7,333 

5,043 

Appendix, 

Section  II. 
D. 

Monastery 

Schools. 
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Ajrpendir. 

Section  II., 
D. 

Summary 
o t Convent 
and 

Monastery 

Schools. 


(e.) — Summary  according  to  Keligious  Orders — Convent  National  Scaoo 


Religions  Order. 

Capitation 

Schools. 

Classifica- 
tion tehoul* 

Total. 

Sisters  of  Mercy, . 

147 

9 

Presentation, 

54 

7 

61 

Sisters  of  Charity, 

22 

Lorctto,  . 

9 

Sacred  Heart, 

8 

St.  Louis, 

3 

3 

Poor  Clares, 

4 

1 

Brigidinc, 

5 

Dominican 

4 

Immaculate  Conception,  . 

4 

_ 

Ursuline, 

3 

_ 

St.  John  of  God,  . 

3 

Carmelite. 

1 

1 

Faithful  Companions  of  Jesus, 

t 

St.  Joseph, 

1 

1 

Sfarist,  . 

l 

_ 

Poor  Servants  of  the  Mother  of  God  and  the  Poor, 

1 

Sisters  of  Nazareth, 

1 

Faithful  Companions,  . 

1 

“ 

1 

Total  Convent  National  Schools,  . 

273 

21 

294 

Monastery  National  Schools. 


Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools, 

13 

13 

Presentation,  . - . 

3 

9 

12 

Franciscan,  ...... 

- 

9 

9 

Patrician,  j ..... 

— 

7 

Marist,  ....... 

' 

2 

ToUl’Monastery  National  Schools, 

3 

40 

43 

Gross  Total— Convent  and  Monastery 

National  Schools, 

276 

61 

337 

(J.) — General  Summary — Schools  and  Attendance. 


— 

Paid  by  Capitation. 

Paid  by  Ci.absipicatiok. 

Total. 

No.  of 
Schools. 

No.  of 
Pupil.  oo 
Rolls  on 
Inal  Uny  of 

ilcaultn  Yeur. 

Average 
Daily 
A itond- 

No.  of 
Schools. 

Ns.  of 
Pupil,  on 
Rclli  on 
bit  Uny  o! 
ISNMS  Y.  nr. 

Avcrnga 

Daily 

Attend- 

ance. 

So.  of 
Schools. 

No.  of  ' 
Puplla  on  i 
Roll,  on  ; 

!*a:  cUv  of 

Roaul"  Yaw. 

Avert]* 

Daily 

Attrnil- 

tnen. 

Convents,  . 

273 

90,817 

61,381 

21 

5, 688 

3,886 

294 

96,485 

65,26? 

Monasteries, 

a 

Mil 

810 

40 

7,333 

5,043 

43 

8,644 

5,653 

1 otal, 

I *276 

i 

92.158 

62,191 

61 

IS, 971 

8,929 

337 

105,129 

7J,120 

• Tlie  numbers  of  these  Schools  receiving  the  higher  merit  giant  hi  1897  »o re  260  Content  and  2 
Monastery  Schools. 
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XL  (a.)* — List  of  Oke  Hunched  and  F iftv-soi'ii  Woekhouse  Schools  in  connexion  dppincli*, 
on  31st  December,  1897,  with  the  Number  of  Pupila  on  Kolia  on  last  day  of  Sectionil 
Results  year  of  each  School  examined  in  1897,  and  the  Average  Daily  Attend-  Jp 
snee  of  Pupils.  — - • 


Boll 

No. 

County  and 
School. 

So.  of  Pupil* 
on  Rolli  on 
lout  tiny  of 
Results  year. 

Average 

Attondaiico 

Dis- 

trict. 

Boll 

No. 

County  and 
School. 

No.  of  Pupil 
on  Rolls  on 
hut  day  of 
Rtsuluyaar 

A vfiragt! 
Attendance 

3680 

3652 

3fi43 

8781 

3663 

Antrim. 
Ballymoney, 
Ball  yea  stle, 
Ballynu.ua, 
Lisburn,  . 
Lome, 

21 

12 

22 

21 

19 

23 

10 

28 

15 

18 

2 

2a 

3 

7 

3881 

9587 

338J 

10525 

Londonderry. 
Londonderry, 
Limavady, 
Coleraine,  . 
Magheralelt, 

23 

15 

13 

19 

15 

15 

13 

21 

6314 

3018 

Antrim,  . 
Belfast,  , 

21 

299 

21 

200 

4 

Total,  . 

70 

64 

7 

Total,  . 

05 

323 

11300 

10412 

10280 

Armagh. 
Lurgiut,  , . 

Armagh,  . • 

Newry, 

21 

23 

11 

18 

14 

10 

18 

24 

3388 

7812 

7884 

3668 

Monaghan. 
Monaghan,  . 

Clones,  , 
Cnstleblayney,  . 
CarrickmacrnsB, 

13 

17 

24 

17 

10 

14 

20 

15 

8 

Total,  , . 

55 

37 

4 

Total,  . 

71 

59 

3420 

3447 

3644 

6910 

Cavan. 

Cavan. 

BailieWough,  , 
Cootahill,  . , 

Bawnboy, . 

33 

24 

4 

11 

28 

18 

4 

9 

6 

14 

3039 

6315 

11354 

Tyrone. 
Castlederg, 
Strabane,  . 
Clogher,  . 

6 

27 

5 

5 
20 

6 

4 

Total,  . . 

72 

59 

- 

9522 

Dungannon, 

Id  ope 

9 

rafcive. 

Donegal, 

6 

Total, . 

48 

40~ 

493*2 

4975 

7714 

3803 

4318 

4339 

13784 

Milford,  . 
Letteikenny, 
(Plenties,  . 
Innisbowen, 
Donegal,  . . 

Ballyshannon,  . 
Stranorkr, 

12 

7 

luope 

10 

17 

15 

9 

8 

r&dvo. 

11 

6 

11 

14 

42 

3408 

3534 

6130 

6359 

6595 

Clare, 

Scariff, 

Ennistvmon,  . 
Tuila,  ‘ . 

Ballyvaugban,  . 
Corotln,  . 
Ennis,  . 
Kilrush,  . 

Kill  ad  j*a  ext, 

t 

14 

29 

24 

10 

27 

18 

14 

9 

7 

Total,  . 

81 

59 

- 

10 

111 

60 

20 

3350 

3068 

10870 

11820 

Down. 

Newtownards,  . 
Banbridge, 
Downpatrick. 
Kilkeel,  . 

41 

20 

15 

10 

34 

13 

3489 

6224 

100 

39 

18 

8 

Total, . 

284 

235 

15 

4 

Total,  , 

86 

71 

Cork. 

10795 

11366 

11404 

Fermanagh. 

Enniskillen, 

Lisnaskea, 

Irvineatown, 

32 

11 

14 

24 

10 

13 

48 

55 

56 

3167 

6121 

3923 

4896 

6012 

3242 

Midluton, . 
Y oughal.  . 
Kanturk,  . 
Macroom,  . 
Millstraet, 
Parmoy,  , 

35 

23 

46 

17 

29 

13 

35 

26 

42 

15 
30 

16 

3 

Total,  . 

57 

47 

6216 

Mitobclstown,  . 

24 

23 

Workhouse 

Schools. 
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Appmtin  WoBKnouas  Schools— continued. 


Section  1L,  

D. 

Oh- 

Workhouse  trict. 
Schools.  

Roll 

No. 

County  and 
School. 

No.orPupil* 
on  Ruin  on 
la»i  ilny  ol 
Kinulta  joar. 

Average 

Attendance 

Dis- 

trict. 

R.,11 

No. 

County  and 
School. 

No.ofPupUi 
on  Rolls  nil 
Uuit  day  ol 
Result*  year. 

Aron*, 

AtUndHc* 

Cork — continued. 

Cari.ow. 

5(1 

4411 

Bantry,  . 

18 

21 

44 

J 1 154 

Carlow,  . 

36 

40 

5993 

614(1 

Castletown, 
Seim  11,  . 

3 

7 

_ 

4 

3 

1 

Total,  . 

36 

IT 

60 

8417 

35(55 

Skibbereen, 

Dunmamvay, 

34 

32 

7 

8 

* - 

— 

6949 

Clonakilty, 

36 

30 

60 

3545 

Cork, 

368 

166 

Du  dun. 

** 

4925 

6123 

Kinaale,  . 
Uondon,  . 

15 

25 

13 

18 

30 

3144 

7187 

Bnlrothery, 
Dublin,  North,  . 

27 

353 

14 

317 

17 

Total, . 

tF 

496 

40 

3265 

Rathdown, 

100 

87 

3 

Total,  . 

480" 

413 

Kkiirt. 

39 

4314 

Listowel,  . 

2» 

25 

Kildare. 

54 

67 

3860 

5824 

4340 

4996 

Tralee,  . . 

Dingle,  . 

Killarney, 

Caherclveen, 

61 

27 

52 

3 

53 

24 

48 

4 

37 

44 

3155 

8534 

3862 

N a as,  . . 

Celbridge,  , 

Athy, 

42 

12 

28 

30 

10 

23 

58 

4670 

Koumurc,  . 

19 

17 

3 

Total,  . 

82 

IT 

6 

Total,  . 

187 

iTT 

— - 

Kilkenny. 

Limerick. 

43 

6625 

Urlingford, 

16 

12 

47 

6947 

Castlecomer, 

20 

20 

46 

30G6 

Kilraallock, 

45 

20 

- 

3378 

Callan,  , 

36 

37 

51 

5058 

Limerick, . 

139 

115 

- 

3507 

Kilkenny, 

52 

49 

52 

3040 

3415 

6013 

Newcastle, 

Rathkeale, 

Croom, 

15 

37 

23 

11 

19 

16 

“ 

6278 

Tbomastown,  . 

44 

33 

: 

5 

Total,  . 

168 

liT 

5 

Total, 

259 

189 

Kino's. 

36 

7989 

Parsonstowu,  . 

43 

30 

TipruruRY. 

41 

8364 

Gdunderry,  . 

16 

11 

36 

3414 

Roscrea.  . 

36 

32 

“ 

8446 

Tullamore, 

44 

35 

- 

3519 

Nenagli,  . 

26 

17 

3 

Total,  . 

103 

77 

— 

9031 

Borrisoknne, 

6 

7 

43 

3647 

Thurlea,  . 

34 

33 

4G 

3142 

Tipperary, . 
Cnanel, 
Clogheen,  . 

81 

74 

53 

3363 

65 

57 

- 

3445 

3l 

30 

Longford. 

3516 
1 2363 

Carrick-on-Suir, 
Clonmel,  . 

51 

52 

41 

36 

28 

3368 

3566 

Longford, 
Granurd.  . 
Ballymuhon, 

34 

17 

2!) 

31 

•J 

*25 

9 

Total.  . 

385 

327 

33 

6811 

Total, 

80 

74* 

3 

Waterporu. 

48 

3418 

Lismure,  . 

19 

18 

Louth. 

49 

1222U 

Dungarvan, 

40 

32 

39 

_ 

3826 

Waterford, 

118 

82 

•25 

3377 

Dundalk,  . 

23 

- 

6745 

Kilmncthomas,  . 

30 

21 

- 

3382 

Ardee,  , 

32 

28 

4 

Total,  . 

207 

153 

2 

Total,  . 

~ W 

51 
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Workhouse  Schools — continued. 


3410 

3544 

14036 

14106 


4315 

10810 


3520 

35118 

5674 

10954 


3383 

3879 

11180 


County  and 

No.  of  Puclla 
on  Rolls  on 

Avornga 

Die- 

Roll 

School. 

last  day  of 
Results  Year. 

Attendance 

trir.t. 

No. 

Meath. 

Kells, 

4 

G 

35 

3366 

Oldcastle,  . 

9 

8 

6568 

Trim  District,  m. 

90 

85 

6734 

Do.,  f. 

84 

79 

42 

7U19 

J.179 

Total,  . 

187 

178 

LQ 

Queen’s. 

Mountmellick,  . 

51 

2H 

Abbeylei.v, 

27 

28 

Total,  . 

78 

56 

28 

34?9 

m 

3^33 

Westmeath. 

3 

Mullingar. 

44 

34 

Delviu, 

24 

21 

Atbloue,  . 

33 

39 

Total,  . 

101 

!U 

20 

3859 

8474 

9221 

21 

4895 

26 

4253 

Wexford. 

4727 

New  Ross, 

100 

70 

32 

5117 

Wexford,  . 
Enniscortby, 

55 

51 

45 

” 

6143 

45 

Gorey, 

24 

19 

Total,  . 

230 

179 

Wicklow. 

22 

3289 

Ratbdrum, 

32 

26 

27 

3878 

Shillelagh, 

22 

17 

4933 

Baltin  glass, 

12 

" 

6122 

Total,  . 

64 

54 

4 

Galway. 

Glenarcaddy, 

20 

14 

12 

3339 

Tuani, 

27 

26 

20 

0500 

Galway,  . 

62 

13 

12 

57 

12 

12 

21 

82U> 

Oughterard, 

3 

Galway— con. 
Louglirea, 
Mountbellew, 
Portumna, 
Ballinasloe, 
Gort, 

Total.  . 


Manorbamilton, , 
Mobill,  . • . 
Car. -on-Shannon, 


Total,  . 


Mayo. 
Ballina, 
Belmullet, 
Killola,  . 
Swineford, 
Castlebar,  . 
Westport,  . 
Ballinrobe, 
Claromoiris, 

Total,  . 


Roscommon. 
Boyle, 
Roscommon, 
Castlerea,  . 
Strokcatown, 

Total, . 


Sligo. 

Sligo, 

Dromore  West, 


23 

16 

16 

64 

19 


16 

12 

J5 

49 

1C 


272  | 


22 

25 

31 


19 

21 

33 


36 

11 

9 

20 

7 

20 

28 

12 


6 

18 

7 

16 

29 

12 


33 

23 

26 

22 


36 

20 

21 

16 


35 

7 

12 
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Appendix. 

Sec  Mon  IL, 
D. 

Summary 
of  Work- 
house 
Schools. 


Summary  of  Workhouse  Schools  in  Connexion. 


s.J2 

Numlwr  of 

Avorajto 

County. 

Roll,  on 

Attend- 

luatdarof 
71.:. alt.  Vnnv 

ancc. 

7 

Antrim, 

415 

323 

3 

Armagh,  . 

55 

37 

4 

Cavan, 

72 

59 

7 

Donegal,  . 

81 

59 

4 

Down, 

86 

71 

3 

Fermanagh,  . 

AT 

47 

4 

Londonderry, 

70 

64 

4 

Monaghan, 

71 

58 

b 

Tyrone,  . . 

48 

40 

41 

Total  for  Ulster, 

855 

75.9 

8 

Clare, 

204 

235 

17 

Cork, 

717 

49G 

6 

Kerry, 

187 

171 

5 

Limerick,  . 

250 

18.9 

8 

4 

Tipperary, . 
Waterford, 

885 

207 

827 

153 

48 

Total  for  Muuster,  . 

2,039 

1,571 

1 

Carlow, 

36 

40 

S 

Dublin, 

480 

418 

3 

Kildare,  . . 

82 

63 

5 

Kilkenny,  . 

168 

151 

'©  ■§ 
6 i 
jj 

County. 

Numlior  of 

Safivr 

!«»« day  of 
Ttesulu  Ymr 

Arsnn 
A ttond- 
since. 

3 

3 

2 

king’s, 

Longford,  . . 

Louth, 

103 

80 

77 

70 

51 

178 

50 

84 

4 

2 

3 

4 

Meutll, 
Queen’s,  . 
Westmeath, 
Wexford,  . 

187 

78 

101 

230 

3 

Wicklow,  . , 

64 

54 

36 

Total  for  Leinster, , 

1,680 

1,«; 

10 

Galway,  . 

272 

3 

Leitrim,  . . 

78 

8 

Mayo,  . , 

Roscommon, 

143 

4 

104 

3 

Sligo, 

63 

54 

28 

Total  for  Connaught, 

660 

576 

41 

Schools  in  Ulster, 

955 

49 

„ in  Muuster,  . 

2,039 

1,571 

36 

„ in  Leinster,  . 

1,680 

28 

„ in  Connaught, 

660 

676 

154 

Grow  Total.. 

5,334 

4,343 

Tench  era  of 
Wnrkhouw) 
Schools. 


IT.  (6.) — The  number  of  Teachers  employed  in  Wohkhouse  Schools 
on  the  last  day  of  the  Results  Year  of  each  School  inspected  during 
1897,  according  to  the  Returns  received  from  the  Inspectors,  is  set 
forth  in  the  following  Table : — 


Class. 

Principals. 

Assistants. 

Total. 

Total. 

Mains. 

| Fom ales. 

Males. 

Females. 

| Males. 

Foinalos. 

(Jndassed, 

1 

9 

1 

S 

2 

12 

14 

y*,  . 

5 

16 

1 

1 

6 

17 

23 

3',  . 

41 

85 

6 

12 

46 

77 

123 

2*,  . 

7 

6 

1 

2 

8 

8 

16 

2' 

15 

28 

2 

4 

17 

32 

49 

K . . 

J',  . 

1 

3 

J 

3 

4 

Total,  , 

70 

127 

10 

22 

80 

148 

229 

u 

ijp 

S2  | 

Gross  Total,  , 

229 

- 

* In  nddition  to  the  above,  tweuly-ftve  departments  were  conducted  by  nuns,  viz.,  Yougbal, 
Skibbereen,  Kilmacthomas,  Clonmel.  Tburles,  Celbridge,  C.’ailan,  Granard,  New  Ross,  Galway, 
Carrick-on-Rnir,  Thomastown,  NoTth  Dublin,  Enuiscortby,  Mobil),  Trim,  Tullamore,  Manor- 
hamiltou,  Dundalk,  Ardee,  Ballymahon,  Athy,  Fermoy,  Ban  try,  and  Cork. 
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irr. — List  of  Ninety-nine  Island  Schools  in  connexion  on  31at  December,  Appendix. 
1897,  with  Pupils  on  Bolls  on  last  day  of  Results  Year,  and  average  daily  Seation  el. 
attendance.  -D- 


Island 


School 

A vcrago 

County. 

Dist. 

HoII  No. 

Name  of  Island  School. 

Name  oflsnnd  on  which 
situated. 

on  Holla  on 
lut  day 

Daily 

Attend- 

Y«»r. 

Antrim,  . 

4 

9372 

Ra  till  in,  , 

Rathlin,  . . 

65 

44 

Donegal, . 

1 

4739 

Gola, 

Gola, 

47 

33 

Ditto,  . 

- 

5164 

Tory, 

Tory, 

79 

46 

Ditto,  . 

- 

5273 

Owey, 

Owey, 

81 

24 

Ditto,  . 

- 

5466 

Rutland, 

Rutland, 

20 

15 

Ditto,  . 

- 

5899 

Inishfree,  . 

Inislifree, 

53 

22 

Ditto,  . 

- 

6571 

Arranmore  (1),  . 

Arran. 

117 

66 

Ditto,  . 

- 

9794 

Inniahkeeragh,  . 

Innishkeeragh, 

21 

18 

Ditto,  . 

- 

10371 

Crnit, 

Cruit, 

51 

24 

Ditto,  . 

- 

11342 

Arranmore  (2),  . 

Arran, 

60 

42 

_ 

13362 

Inuisraean, 

InniBmcan,  , 

18 

14 

- 

14522 

Innisbofin, 

Innisbofin, 

29 

23 

2 

9990 

Inch,  . 

Inch,  . . 

62 

42 

Ditto,  . 

“ 

14248 

Jnishtrahull, 

Inishtrahul,  , 

22 

23 

Down,  . 

10 

14539 

Copeland,  , . 

• 

Copeland,  , , 

16 

16 

Fermanagh,  . 

6 

8002 

Drumnaginnhan,  . 

Boa,  Lough  Erne, 

34 

15 

Ditto,  . 

ib 

7832 

Gubb, 

Gubb  „ 

39 

26 

Ditto,  . 

- 

11257 

Innisrooske, 

Innisrooske  „ 

38 

22 

Clare, 

45 

6649 

Coney, 

Coney, 

26 

16 

Ditto,  . 

- 

12018 

Low,  • 

Scattery, 

Low, 

24 

18 

Ditto, . 

“ 

14213 

Scattery, 

36 

25 

Cork,  . ‘ . 

48 

3195 

Haulbowline,  , 

Haulbowline, 

94 

72 

Ditto,  . 

- 

8918 

Spike, 

Spike, 

17 

15 

Ditto,  . 

58 

5868 

Long, 

Long, 

45 

27 

Ditto,  . 

- 

7335 

Hare, 

Hare, 

78 

46 

Ditto, . 
Ditto,  . 

- 

7462 

Laurence  Cove, 

m. 

Bear, 

71 

60 

- 

7453 

Do. 

f. 

Do. 

67 

52 

Ditto,  . 

- 

7454 

Ballinakilla, 

Do. 

136 

109 

Ditto,  . 

- 

13138 

Dursey, 

Dursey, 

59 

53 

Ditto,  . 

- 

13002 

Whiddy,  . 

Whiddy, 

74 

57 

Ditto,  . 

— 

15001 

Horse, 

.* 

* 

Ditto, . 

59 

14303 

Cape  Clear, 
Reengavogue, 

m. 

Clear, 

81 

59 

Ditto,  . 

- 

2281 

Reengnrogue, 

61 

37 

Ditto,  . 

- 

14311 

Cape  Clear, 

f. 

Clear, 

61 

47 

Ditto,  . 

- 

4839 

Sherkin, 

f. 

42 

33 

Ditto,  . . 

14065 

JDo. 

m. 

Do. 

40 

30 

Kerry,  . 

51 

9337 

Bkuket, 

Blagket, 

34 

29 

Ditto, . 

57 

7887 

Knightstown, 

ra. 

Valencia,  . . 

66 

51 

Ditto,  . 

- 

7888 

Do. 

f. 

Do. 

63 

47 

Ditto,  . 

- 

10721 

Corobeg. 

ra. 

Do. 

59 

36 

Ditto,  . 

- 

10722 

Do. 

f. 

Do. 

55 

35 

Ditto, . 
Ditto,  . 

: 

10819 

10820 

Ballyhearney, 

m. 

f. 

Do. 

Do. 

93 

90 

63 

56 

* New  School— no  return  yet  received. 
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Appendix,  xix. — List  of  Ninety-sine  Island  Scnooi.s  in  connexion  on  31st  DecemU. 
Section  n.,  1897,  with  Pupils  on  Rolls  on  lust  day  of  Results  Year,  and  average  &j) 

D-  attendance — continued.  . 1 


Island 

Schools. 


County. 

DM 

Roll  No. 

N&nio  of  Island  School. 

Name  of  Island  on  which 
situated. 

Number  or 

1*U|  iln 

on  Rolls  on 
last  Jar 
orRriutU 

A’rnj, 
Daily 
A Hand- 
«IC0. 

Galway, 

2d 

13927 

Iunisbotin,  . 

m. 

lunitiboHn,  . 

66 

Ditto, . 

- 

1 3928 

Do. 

f- 

Do. 

Ditto,  . 

- 

1 4445 

Imuclurk,  . 

Innulinrk,  . 

35 

Ditto,  . 

34 

6813 

Kilroiiftvne, . 

m. 

An  a am  ore. 

49 

Ditto,  . 

- 

10252 

Gatqunrter, 

Do. 

168 

Ditto,  . 

— 

11444 

lv  tiro:  ay  lie, 

f. 

Do. 

90 

Ditto,  . 

- 

111185 

Islandcndv, 

Is’andeady, 

13 

13 

Ditto,  . 

- 

11938 

Inishnee, 

Inishnee, 

63 

35 

_ 

12338 

Jnislmminc, 

m. 

Inisbnmine, 

58 

Ditto, . 

_ 

12339 

Do. 

f. 

Do.  . 

55 

Ditto,  . 

_ 

12340 

Killeany, 

Arranmore, 

93 

67 

Ditto, . 

— 

12342 

Onaght, 

Do.  . . 

99 

68 

Ditto,  . 

- 

12367 

Omcy, 

Omey, 

24 

16 

Ditto,  . 

- 

12C41 

Armagh  vane, 

Annogbvaue, 

41 

26 

_ 

12042 

Inuisturk,  . 

Ir.nisturk,  . 

24 

Ditto,  . 

_ 

1282C 

Iunislibarra, 

Imiisbbarra. 

28 

15 

Ditto,  . 

“ 

12854 

Intiifhmncatroer, 

Innishmacatruer,  Louifb 
Corrib. 

29 

20 

Ditto,  . 

_ 

12901 

Knock, 

(.-rorumna,  . 

55 

Ditto,  . 

- 

13030 

Illaneemgb, 

lllnneoragh, 

23 

17 

Ditto, . 

_ 

13013 

innishtruwur, 

Imiishtravin, 

25 

19 

Ditto,. 

- 

13146 

Mynifh, 

Myni8b, 

66 

35 

Ditto, . 

- 

13322 

Inribhear,  . 

m. 

Inni8bear,  . 

77 

52 

Ditto,  . 

_ 

13323 

Do. 

f. 

I)o. 

51 

35 

Ditto,  . 

- 

13416 

Lettetnuiltn, 

I.etferraullen, 

123 

69 

Ditto,  . 

- 

13526 

Tiernee, 

m. 

Cforumna,  . 

51 

39 

Ditto, . 

— 

13527 

Do. 

i. 

Do.  . . 

55 

36 

Ditto, . 

_ 

13628 

Drim, 

1)0.  . . 

104 

68 

Ditto,  . 

_ 

13099 

Lettermorc, 

Letter  more, 

64 

36 

Ditto,  . 

_ 

14103 

I wish  turbot, 

Turbot, 

32 

21 

_ 

13952 

LvUt-rcnllow, 

Leitcrmore, 

50 

34 

Ditto, . 

_ 

14128 

1 iii.-hhicktm, 

Iuishluekon, 

63 

42 

Ditto,  . 

- 

14498 

Dynish, 

D\tti»h, 

36 

22 

Ditto, . 

_ 

14724 

Trubuuo, 

Gorumnn,  . 

48 

36 

_ 

14746 

Mason, 

Mason. 

29 

22 

Ditto, . 

_ 

14747 

Peenisn, 

Feenisb. 

32 

21 

Ditto, . . 

34a 

11788 

Taw  in, 

Tawin,  , , 

30 

20 

Mayo,  . 

20 

13384 

Innislcca, 

Inniskea,  . 

37 

31 

Ditto,  . 

- 

14665 

Do  North, 

Do.  North, . 

47 

38 

Ditto, . 

26 

2307 

Slievemore, 

Achill,- 

124 

91 

Ditto,  . 

- 

2308 

Doreens, 

Do. 

164 

79 

Ditto,  . 

- 

2309 

Doocga, 

Do. 

88 

53 

Ditto,  . 

- 

8309 

Bimcramiy, . 

f. 

Do. 

39 

25 

Ditto, . 

_ 

8547 

Valley, 

Do. 

8D 

55 

Ditto,. 

. 

9557 

Bullsmouth, 

Do. 

50 

25 

Ditto, . 

_ 

10935 

Sauln, 

Do. 

71 

39 

Ditto,  . 

13130 

Bunnacurrv  Monnttei-y, 

Do. 

46 

28 

Ditto,  . 

_ 

13174 

8t.  Columbn's , 

Inishturk,  . 

36 

29 

Ditto,  . 

13177 

St.  Brigid’s, 

Clare, 

64 

38 

Ditto.  . 

_ 

13311 

St.  Patrick’s, 

Do. 

58 

Ditto.. 

_ 

13367 

Cullen  more. 

Cullenmoro, 

41 

26 

Ditto,  . 

_ 

13409 

Dooneh, 

m. 

Achill,  • 

85 

59 

Ditto,  . 

_ 

13410 

Do. 

f. 

Do. 

101 

76 

Ditto, . 

_ 

13761 

Achiilebeg,  . 

Achiilebeg,  . 

32 

23 

Ditto, . 

- 

13903 

Islandmore, 

Islandmore, . 

31 

Sligo, 

12 

9010 

Coney. 

Conoy, 

29 

24 

Ditto,  . 

- 

9847 

Innismtirray, 

Innismurray, 

26 

Total,  s 4 

5,548 

3,760 

* Now  connected  with  mainland  hy  a bridge. 
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•^7* — Iist  of  Thirty-four  ^National  Schools  attended  by  Children  of 
Industrial  Schools,  certified  under  the  Act,  in  1897. 


Poll 

No. 

Dis- 

trict. 

County. 

Sohoo). 

Religious  Order  of 
Conductors. 

Number 
Indus  trill 
Pupils 
on  Roll  0 
last  day 
of  Result! 
Year. 

( 

A u;  rage 
Dully 
Attend- 
onco  of 
Industrial 
Pupils. 

11752 

18 

Armagh, 

Middletown, 

Sisters  of  St.  Louis, . 

40 

43 

359 

- 

Monaghan, 

St.  Martha’s,  Monaghan, 

Do., 

39 

40 

10110 

6 

Tyrone, . 

St.  Catherine's,  Strabane,  . 

Sisters  of  Mercy, 

56 

53 

7315 

45 

Clare,  , 

Ennis, 

Do., 

52 

50 

6376 

4630 

7651 

15059 

4572 

8414 

48 

56 

59 

60 
60a 

Cork,  . 

St.  Coleman's,  Queenstown, 
Mallow, 

Clonakilty  (St.  Aloysins),  . 
Baltimore  Fishery,  . 
Kiusale, 

Passage  WeBt,  Cork, 

Do., 

Do., 

Do., 

Lay  Teachers,  . 
Sisters  of  Mercy, 
Do., 

37 

42 
119  . 

* 

116 

53 

36 

42 

HI 

T 13 
54 

13615 

13381 

54 

57 

Kerry,  . 

Pembroke  Arms,  Tralee,  . 
St  Joseph's  Home,  KilJarney 

Do., 

Do., 

65 

80 

63 

75 

10684 

51 

Limerick, 

St.  Vincent’s,  Limerick, 

Do., 

90 

94 

9407 

4068 

9432 

581 

43 

46 

53 

Tipperary, 

St.  Augustine’s,  Templemore, 
St.  Louis,  Thurles,  . 
Tipperary,  . 

St.  Francis,  Cashel, 

Do., 

Presentation  Sisters, . 
Sisters  of  Mercy, 
Presentation  Sisters,. 

60 

45 

56 

78 

50 

45 

56 

77 

14G27 

48 

Waterford, 

Cappoquin,  ...  . 

Sisters  of  Mercy, 

51 

50 

8546 

28 

Longford, 

Our  Lady  of  Succour,  Now- 
townforbes. 

Do., 

96 

92 

5387 

10475 

25 

Loutb,  . 

Dundalk, 

House  of  Charity,  Drogheda, 

Do., 

Fren  ch  Sist.  of  Chari  t y, 

66 

94 

59 

84 

8682 

33 

Westmeath,  . 

Mount  Carmel,  Moate, 

Sisters  of  Mercy, 

39 

29 

11986 

50 

Wexford, 

St.  Michael’s,  Wexford, 

Do., 

76 

69 

13439 

4515 

13190 

6632 

6339 

34 

35 

Galway, 

Ougbterard, 

St.  Anne’s,  Galway, 
Clifden, 

St.  Bridget’s,  Louglirea, 
Balliuaaloe, . > 

Do., 

l>o., 

Do., 

I.O.,  • 

Do. 

40 

68 

63 

83 

46 

40 

61 

64 

84 

43 

13302 

12255 

21 

26 

Mayo,  , 

St.  Francis  Xavier’f, 

St.  Columba’s,  Westport,  . 

Sisters  of  Charity,  . 
Sisters  of  Mercy, 

51 

79 

40 

81 

7238 

12754 

27 

35 

Roscommon,  . 

St.  Monica's,  Roscommon,  . 
St.  Joseph’s,  Athlone, 

Do., 

1)0., 

44 

133 

42 

120 

13240 

■1.1887 

12 

21 

Sligo,  . 

»i  • . 

St.  Laurence’s,  Sligo,  . 
Banada, 

Do., 

Sisters  of  Charity,  .1 

112 

48 

103 

45 

j 

1 

Total  . • j 

2,222 

2,118 

•Now  school — not  reported  on  in  1897. 


Appendix. 

Section  II., 
D. 

Industrial 
Depart- 
ments 
(under  tlio 
Act). 
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Appendix. 

Section  II., 
D. 

Schools 
with 
special 
grants  for 
industrial 
instruc- 
tion. 


V. — List  of  Names  of  Sixty-tiuuse*  Schools  in  winch  Special  Grastc  o! 
Salary  in  aid  of  Industrial  Instruction  were  available,  under  Rule  51 
for  Year  ended  3 1st  December,  1897. 


County. 

Din-  1 
trict. 

Rail  No. 

Sobuol. 

County. 

Dis- 

trict 

Roll  No. 

School, 

Antrim, 

• 

lu.io 

Crum!  in-rond.  Con  vt. 

Tipperary, 

53 

581 

Cashel,  Convent. 

Armagh, 

25 

4415 

Crosumuglen,  f. 

: 

8903 

11872 

Pethard,  „ 

Donegal, 

5 

7593 

Bally  shannon,  (Jon  vt. 

>i 

- 

13107 

St.  Joseph's,  ,, 

Down,  . 

19 

9725 

7508 

Rostrevor  „ 

Canal-street,  ,, 

Waterford, 

49 

11461 

13020 

Dungamn  Con.  (1) 

Monaghan, 

ia 

359 

Monaghan.  „ 

Carrick  macros*. 

„ • 

24 

8617 

Carlow,  . 

44 

656 

Carlow,  „ 

Clare,  . 

45 

7315 

13374 

Ennis,  Convent. 

Dublin,  . 

30 

1149 

King’s  Inni-str«t, 

„ . . 

- 

11800 

Kilkee,  „ 

37 

2018 

Convent. 

Baerot-st.,  Convent. 
Golden-bridge,  „ 
Weaver’i-square,  „ 
Blackrock,  „ 

Cork,  . 

48 

55 

3828 

6376 

10232 

Yougbal,  ,, 
Queuimtown.  „ 
Kanturk,  „ 

40 

7546 

110C4 

14586 

n - 1 

56 

10047 

4268 

M acroom,  „ 
Donemile,  „ 

Kildare, 

44 

13373 

St.  Michael's,  Cob- 

58 

13762 

(.'astlotowubore,  Con 

„ 

59 

8430 

Skibhereen,  Convent 
Clonakilty,  „ (2). 

Kilkenny, 

47 

13885 

Kilkenny  Contest. 

I, 

- 

7651 

- 

J0478 

St  PiUtick'i,  „ 

„ . 

— 

1274 

Ardngh,  „ 

St.  Mary’s,  „ 

>i 

- 

13661 

Longford, 

28 

12942 

St.  Joseph's,  „ 

,i 

60 

4572 

1C  insale,  „ 

Arrleo  „ (1) 

» 

- 

5257 

B&udon,  „ 

Louth,  . 

25 

8445 

Kerry,  . 

54 

545 

Tralee,  Cunveut  (1). 

Meath,  . 

29 

7472 

Navao,  * ft 

ii 

- 

6215 

Castleialund  „ 

12469 

Oldeastle,  Fem. 

,,  . 

- 

13530 

Moyderwell  „ 

K Blarney  {.VI  ore  v). 

Stradbally,  Conrat 

•»  . 

57 

13381 

Queen’*, 

44 

13937 

Convent. 

Now  Ross,  n (ty 

ii 

- 

13051 

Killamoy  (Pres  ), 

Wexford, 

49 

967 

Convent. 

50 

129C6 

St.  Mary’* 

Limeriek, 

58 

8320 

Keuniara  Convent. 

8221 

(Wexford), ,, 
Tenfpleabaunon , 

39 

7489 

Abbey feale  Convent, 

" 

46 

51 

14625 

9296 

Down,  ,, 

Ada-  r.  „ 

Galvrny, 

34 

4515 

13139 

N.T.  Smith,  Ooavret 
Oughterard,  » 

ii 

- 

10684 

Alt.  St.  Vincent's, 

35 

6632 

St.  Vincent’s,  * 

Convent. 

42 

13208 

Gort,  « 

>i  • 

52 

6032 

Sr.  Catherine’s,  Con- 

St.  John’s,  , ■ 

20 

14176 

" 

~ 

65G9 

St.  Anna’s,  Convent. 

21 

13302 

St  Francis  XavuT„ 

• Bixty  of  thee*  are  Convent  School*. 


VI. — Half-time  Pupils  attending  National  Schools. 

(Ext met  from  Appendix  to  Commissioners’  Buies.  Edition  1890.) 

The  Commissioners  having  had  under  consideration  the  case  of  factory  chil  r® 
who  attend  National  Schools  for  half  time,  have  decided  that  the 
attendances  qualify  such  pupils  for  presentation  for  fees  to  the  teachers  ft 
annual  results  examinations,  viz. : — 

200  days  of  2 hours  a day, 

135  days  of  3 hours  a day, 

100  days  of  4 hours  each  day,  . * 

80  days  of  5 hours  each  day,  . 

66  days  of  6 hours  each  day,  . . 

Tne  teachers  shall  adopt  such  a system  of  marking  half-time  pupils  who ; k 
more  than  four  hours,  as  will  afford  a means  of  check  on  the  accuracy  of  the  iw* 
* The  time  fixed  must  be  two  or  more  eotnplcfc  heun.  Fractions  of  on  hour  cannot  be  iucl 
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List  of  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-four  National  Schools  attended  by  Appendix. 
Half-time  pupils  in  1897 — the  number  of  such  Half-time  pupils  Seet,°“  n-» 
on  the  Roll  on  last  day  of  Results  Year  and  the  average  daily  schooil 
attendance  of  Half-time  pupils.  £ HaJ*~ 

pupils. 


COUHTT. 

Dist. 

Roll 

Number. 

School. 

Number 

of 

Half-time 
pupils  on 
Roll  on 
last  daj- 
of  Results 
Year. 

Averugo 
daily  at- 
tendance 
of 

Half-time 

Antrim, 

3 

9634 

Balnamore,  . 

25 

10 

11137 

Liscolman,  , 

9 

4 

„ 

4 

8592 

m. 

48 

20 

7757 

Do. 

f. 

50 

24 

„ 

7966 

Harrvville  (2), 

m. 

6 

3 

„ 

7957 

Do.  (I), 

f. 

15 

t) 

12565 

Ballyraoney-street, 

f. 

13 

8 

,, 

12599 

Do. 

m. 

11 

3 

0 

1224 

Edeuderry,  . 

i. 

72 

36 

„ • 

1979 

Ciuralin, 

2 

1 

4223 

Lisburn, 

m. 

20 

12 

4224 

Do. 

f. 

28 

28 

5794 

Seaman’s  Friend  Society, 

89 

31 

7319 

YVolfhill, 

61 

3D 

7553 

20 

8 

„ 

8066 

Springfield,  . 

18 

9 

8516 

Ligoniel  Village, 

19 

8 

85114 

Old  Lodge  Ruud, 

m. 

5 

3 

8585 

Do. 

f. 

15 

7 

8804 

WolfhiU  Mill, 

32 

14 

9950 

Conway-street, 

m. 

27 

10 

9951 

Do. 

f. 

45 

19 

10072 

ID. 

129 

56 

10336 

Do. 

f. 

197 

88 

10338  . 

Holycross, 

m. 

45 

20 

10339 

Do.  * 

f. 

52 

27 

10435 

Jeunymount,  . 

129 

54 

10566 

St.  Catherine's,  . 

29 

11 

11305 

Hilden, 

184 

91 

11449 

St.  Mark’s,  . 

76 

70 

11482 

Greencastle,  . . 

m. 

16 

9 

11483 

Do. 

f. 

11 

8 

12838 

Edenderry, 

m. 

157 

59 

13616 

Star  of  the  Sea, 

m. 

SO 

24 

18745 

(Jraig-strect,  . 

91 

44 

13931 

St.  Paul’s  (2), 

m. 

103 

40 

. 

14138 

St.  Joseph’s  Convent, 

141 

66 

14691 

Bally.- illan,-  . 

10 

5 

8* 

27 

Whiteliouao  (1), 

52 

24 

2049 

White  Abbey, 

m. 

24 

10 

2650 

Do. 

f. 

12 

7 

4564 

Monkstown,  . 

4 

2 

5430 

Cogry  Mills,  . . 

38 

if 

»• 

7837 

1 )oagk, 

f. 

7 

3 

7836 

Do. 

m. 

10 

8368 

Barnmills,  . . 

. 

67 

29 

9063 

M ossley, 

63 

28 

11426 

Whiteabliejr  (2j, 

21 

17 

11712 

Ballyclare, 

m. 

4 

4 

11713 

Do. 

f. 

11 

4 

x 2 
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Section  H. 
D. 


Appendices  to  Sixty-fourth  Report  of  Commissioners  [1897. 

List  of  One  Hundred  ami  Fifty-four  National  Schools  attended  by 
Half-time  pupils  in  1897,  <fcc. — continued. 


Schools 
■with  Half- 
time 

pupils.  County. 

Dist.  | 

Roll 

Number 

Antrim, 

8a 

12221 

|t 

12376 

13317 

14157 

9 

47 

6995 

6996 

*|  • 

8612 

9024 

|| 

11160 

13336 

14382 

rt 

12082 

7310 

| 

18883 

14983 

15024 

9a 

14737 

**  • 

„ 

7262 

• 

14738 

V 

9718 

- 

12047 

Armagh, 

11 

13490 

• 

5356 

i*  • 

„ 

13497 

8935 

_ 

12590 

M , 

, 

13G29 

1244) 

it 

„ 

14374 

tt 

16 

3174 

„ 

„ 

7647 

,, 

9«40 

„ 

u 

8220 

i*  • 

, 

8403 

• 

8404 

•t 

•• 

8702 

Number 

of 

Half-time 
pupils  on 
Roll  on 
last  day 
of  Results 
Year. 


11720 

12366 

12663 

131)2 

13113 

10490 

14606 

14756 

126«4 

62116 

6237 

7508 

11329 

13H68 

13922 

10346 

11120 

11436 

13462 

8874 

4657 

6523 

6641 


Parkgate, 

Millbrook, 

Tyrnoge,  . 

Whitewall,  . 

Duuraurray,  < • 

St.  Mary's, 

Do. 

CampbelTs-row, 
Hutchinsou-street  (1), 

Linfield  Mill, 

Workman  Memorial,  . 

Lanibeg  Village, 

St.  Petor's,  , , 

Do. 

Derrlughy.  . . 

Dunmurray  (2), 

Trinity,  . 

St.  Joseph's  (York-road), 
Milford-elwet, 

St.  Joseph’s  (York-road), 
Milford -street, 

York-road,  , 

Edenderry,  . 

Portudown  (l), 

Edgarstowu  (2), 

Thomas  St.,  . 

Edgarstowu,  . . 

Corcruin, 

Povtaoown  Convent,  . 
Water-street, 

Markethill,  . . 

Dark  ley, 

Do.  . , 

Mount  St.  Catherine's  Convent, 
Tandrageo,  , 

Do.  . . 

Milford,  . . 

Tamuamore.  . . 

St.  Patrick’s,  . 

MullaviUy,  . 

St.  James's,  . 

Do.  . • 

St.  Patrick's,  . 

Grove, 

Cabra, 

MullaviUy,  , 

Bessbrook , 

Do. 

Canal -street  Convent, 

BfcUvbot, 

Mnglsernabely  Convent, 

Do.  . 


Largymcrc,  . 
Uftllylesaon,  . 
Ravamette,  . 
Blaris, 

Mill-street, 
Newtowr.nrda  (2), 
St.  .Mathew’s, 
Nowiownards  (1), 


11 

8 

5 
11 
32 
65 

356 

4 

185 

47 

15 
64 

190 

10 

16 

6 
19 
22 
61 
60 

107 


dally  st- 
tend  sue* 
of 

Half  time 
pupils 


4 

1 

3 

2 

3 

8 

31 

143 

2 

78 

28 


3 

8 

16 

17 

19 

6U 

4 

7 

3 

5 
16 

1 

3 

3 

3 
7 

4 

11 

5 


2 

13 

13 

18 

6 

16 

21 

36 

1 

4 

3 

1 

2 

3 

2 
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List  of  Oku  Honored  and  Fifty-four  National  Schools  attended  by 

Half-time  pupils  in  1897,  <fcc. — continued.  Section  n.. 


Tyrone, 


Cork, 

Waterford, 

Louth, 

Meath, 


8.576 
8888 
i 084 
11542 
•11588 
12191 

12580 

12581 

• 200- 
201 
11188 
10285 
6504 
4811 

- 4812  - 
8590 

11430 

J246 

1485 

- 3745 
4648 
6024 

10793 


11586 

11587 
• 407 

2254 

2255 
5184 

- 9681 
10179 
11171 

11936 

11937 
11968 
12440 
13232 
13256 
13814 
14458 


14105 
7225 
- 851 
845 


Numlier 

of 

Half-tim*! 
pupils  on 
Boll  on 
last  day 
|of  Results 
yean. 


Beersbridgc,  . 
Anne-street,  . 

Do. 

Greenwell  -street, 
Comber  Spinning  Mill, 
(Jastlegardens, 
Newtownarde, 

Do. 

Dromore  (1), 

Do.  (2), 

Church- street, 

Dromore  (4), 

Fortescue, 

Gilford  51  ill,  . 

Do. 

Tonaghmore, 
Seajatrick, 

Annsboro1 

Do. 

Shrigley, 

Iribh-street  (Killyleagh), 
Killyleagh, 

Drum&ness  Mills, 


Sion  Mills, 

Do. 

Gortalowry, 

Brackaville, 

Do. 

Loy  Old, 

Loy, 

Benhurb, 

Ansghmore, 
Derryloran, 

Do. 

John- street. 

Lower  Market, 
Anne-street, 
Gortgonis, 

Cooks! own  Convent, 
Dungannon  Convent, 


Clarence-street  Convent, 
Mayfield, 

Drogheda  Convent,  . 
St.  Marj’s,  . 


Total — 154  Schools, 


177 

3 

3 

14 

24 

63 

12 

22 

6 

3 

1 

5- 

3 
60 
45 

4 
58 
17 
16 
39 
27- 
11 
39 


5,090 


SchoolH 

Average  ^th 
daily  at-  Half-time 

ten  dan  oe  pupils. 

Half-time 

pupils. 


66 

2 

2 

7 

13 

32 

5 

11 

2 

2 

1 

3 

o 

22 

23 

2 

28 

7 

8 
21 
JO 
9 

21 


16 

12 

5 
8 

6 

3 

4 
1 
2 
3 
1 
2 
2 

5 
3 


2 

11 

J9 


2,349 
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Appendix. 

Section  II. 
D. 


Evening 

shook 


VII. — List  of  Thxbty-six  Evening  School#  in  operation  in  1897. 


• Thin  Evening  Sctiyol  liiaa  *op»T»to  Boll  Number. 
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Appendix. 

Section  H., 

E- 

Oonditkm  APPENDIX  E.— CONDITION  OF  SCHOOL  PREMISES,  &C. 

of.School 

promises, 

Table  No.  1. — Glassification  of  8,542  National  Schools  in  regard  to 
cleanliness  of  School  rooms  and  Children,  also  Out-Officos. 


District  and  Centro. 

A. 

Out-OHlees. 

B. 

School-rooms. 

C. 

Children. 

L 

Good. 

Middling. 

ti 

a 

None. 

Good. 

bo 

O 

§ 

TJ 

a 

1 

e 

Good. 

Middling. 

1 

jl 

P 

1.  Letterkimny, 

99 

23 

3 

41 

128 

28 

10 

133 

31 

2 

108 

2.  Londonderry, 

114 

34 

10 

1 

102 

49 

8 

102 

48 

9 

159 

2A.  „ 

32 

3 

- 

1 

SO 

6 

- 

34 

! 

- 

30 

3.  Coleraine,  . 

100 

48 

7 

3 

138 

ii 

9 

128 

23 

7 

158 

4.  Ballymena, . 

50 

60 

12 

23 

80 

53 

12 

80 

54 

11 

145 

6.  Donegal, 

84 

21 

9 

37 

120 

23 

8- 

86 

65 

- 

161 

6.  Strabnne,  . 

61 

70 

4 

16 

102 

49 

3 

80 

69 

5 

151 

( Maghorafelt, 

) * 

7.  j 

( Cnstledawson 

j 121 

24 

5 

6 

120 

31 

5 

120 

86 

- 

158 

(pro  tern.) 

8.  Belfast,  North,  . 

120 

18 

- 

- 

115 

23 

- 

100 

38 

- 

138 

8a.  Corrickf  argue,  . 

127 

16 

3 

8 

125 

28 

- 

132 

21 

_ 

163 

9.  Belfast,  South,  . 

119 

10 

- 

- 

110 

16 

3 

123 

6 

- 

129 

9a.  „ . . 

30 

13 

- 

- 

26 

15 

2 

30 

9 

4 

43 

10.  Newtownnrda,  . 

144 

7 

6 

- 

152 

4 

1 

153 

4 

_ 

157 

ll.  L organ, 

96 

34 

- 

3 

121 

12 

_ 

116 

17 

- 

133 

12.  Sligo,  . 

80 

31 

- 

35 

103 

42 

1 

108 

35 

3 

148 

13.  Enniskillen, 

84 

49 

6 

11 

90 

54 

5 

104 

43 

2 

149 

14.  Omagh,  . 

116 

29 

2 

3 

108 

32 

10 

126 

21 

3 

150 

15.  Dungannon, 

49 

87 

12 

3 

09 

43 

4 

111 

87 

3 

151 

10.  Armagh,  , 

70 

71 

9 

5 

96 

54 

5 

92 

02 

1 

155 

17.  Downpatrick,  . 

115 

16 

2 

9 

117 

20 

5 

122 

20 

- 

III 

18.  Monaghan, 

120 

21 

- 

10 

84 

49 

18 

55 

00 

6 

151 

19.  Newry, 

08 

33 

1 

8 

74 

06 

_ 

75 

05 

- 

uo 

20.  Ballina, 

89 

22 

6 

25 

94 

42 

6 

1'  2 

35 

5 

112 

21.  Ballaghodorcon, . 

101 

28 

11 

9G 

44 

_ 

102 

38 

- 

110 

22.  Boyle, 

93 

- 

- 

34 

110 

17 

_ 

123 

* 

- 

127 

23.  Cavan, 

7C 

46 

2 

27 

112 

39 

_ 

100 

51 

- 

151 

24.  Bailieborougli,  . 

46 

46 

30 

31 

90 

45 

IS 

114 

34 

6 

153 

25.  Dundalk,  . 

90 

25 

3 

11 

102 

25 

2 

108 

21 

- 

129 

26.  Westport,  . 

128 

12 

1 

18 

131 

27 

1 

140 

19 

- 

159 

27.  Roscommon, 

81 

20 

3 

39 

108 

27 

8 

4 

29 

110 

143 

28.  Longford,  . 

105 

22 

6 

13 

114 

31 

_ 

116 

29 

- 

145 

29.  Trim,  . 

136 

1 

- 

2 

122 

17 

- 

120 

19 

- 

139 
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Table  No.  1. — Classification  of  8,542  National  Schools  in  regard  to  Appendix. 
cleanliness  of  School-rooms  and  Children,  also  Out-Offices — continued.  Sect™n  n. 


District  and  Centre. 

A. 

Out-Offices. 

B. 

School-rooms. 

O. 

Children. 

Total  Number 
of  Schools. 

•3 

O 

o 

O 

9 

None. 

Good. 

Middling. 

I 

Good. 

Middling. 

i 

ca 

30.  Dublin,  North, 

103 

40 

- 

i 

123 

21 

- 

126 

18 

_ 

144 

30a.  „ 

34 

10 

- 

- 

39 

5 

- 

36 

8 

- 

44 

31.  Ballihamore, 

80 

32 

28 

101 

34 

5 

71 

66 

3 

140 

32.  Taam,  . . 

68 

35 

27 

13 

83 

35 

25 

90 

53 

- 

143 

33.  Mullingar,  . 

67 

39 

29 

13 

105 

15 

28 

106 

28 

14 

148 

34.  Galway, 

99 

21 

3 

15 

111 

13 

14 

123 

12 

3 

138 

34a.  w 

40 

* 

- 

L 

46 

- 

46 

- 

- 

46 

35.  Balliuasloe, 

106 

4 

22 

10 

119 

11 

12 

140 

i 

1 

142 

36.  ParsonBtown, 

106 

14 

4 

21 

119 

22 

4 

125 

20 

- 

145 

37.  Dublin,  No.  3, 

95 

24 

4 

- 

113 

11 

- 

114 

8 

2 

124 

39.  Listowel, 

90 

18 

7 

9 

73 

39 

12 

81 

35 

7 

124 

40.  Dublin,  South, 

108 

30 

6 

8 

112 

40 

- 

107 

35 

10 

152 

40a.  „ 

as 

13 

1 

- 

32 

10 

- 

35 

4 

3 

42 

41.  Portarlington, 

117 

12 

5 

9 

125 

18 

- 

133 

10 

- 

143 

42.  Gort,  . 

92 

23 

12 

9 

105 

25 

6 

123 

12 

1 

136 

43.  Templemore, 

48 

12 

11 

57 

74 

38 

16 

60 

65 

3 

128 

44.  Athy,  . 

109 

16 

8 

9 

86 

42 

14 

125 

It 

6 

142 

<5.  Ennis,  . 

98 

13 

- 

20 

94 

36 

1 

120 

6 

- 

131 

46.  Tipperary,  . 

54 

37 

3 

28 

68 

35 

19 

78 

38 

6 

122 

47.  Kilkenny,  . 

114 

27 

2 

11 

130 

21 

3 

132 

23 

- 

154 

48.  Yougbal,  . 

74 

50 

5 

2 

88 

36 

7 

111 

20 

- 

131 

49.  Waterford, 

81 

43 

10 

8 

96 

40 

6 

114 

28 

- 

142 

50.  Enniscorthy, 

106 

20 

6 

16 

82 

58 

8 

100 

40 

8 

148 

51.  Limerick,  . 

73 

19 

16 

13 

86 

28 

7 

89 

30 

2 

121 

62.  ltathkcale,  . 

76 

39 

- 

4 

74 

37 

8 

85 

29 

5 

119 

53.  Clonmel, 

94 

5 

3 

17 

104 

10 

5 

114 

5 

- 

119 

64  Tralee,  . 

81 

16 

5 

12 

96 

15 

2 

104 

9 

- 

113 

55.  Millstreet,  . 

65 

42 

4 

3 

76 

35 

4 

73 

37 

5 

115 

56.  Mallow, 

54 

27 

20 

3 

62 

41 

11 

87 

27 

- 

114 

67.  Killarney,*  . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

58.  Bantry, 

69 

22 

10 

32 

88 

35 

10 

97 

36 

- 

133 

69.  Dunmanway, 

101 

14 

- 

5 

89 

25 

6 

104 

16 

- 

120 

60.  Cork, 

112 

28 

12 

6 

133 

21 

4 

135 

20 

3 

158 

60a.  „ . . 

20 

3 

2 

6 

19 

9 

3 

17 

14 

- 

31 

Total,  . 

5,651 

1,691 

377 

823 

6,270 

1,888 

384 

6,446 

1,838 

2S8 

8,542 

Condition 
of  School 
premises, 
See. 


• Inspector  (District-  57)  too  recently  In  charge  to  furnish  details. 
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xwKato.  APPENDIX  F. — RESULTS  EXAMINATIONS. 

Sootlon  IL, 

P.  

Results 

uomim"  Tabu rations  of  Proficiency  at  Results  Examinations;— 
M?ooSl[y  («.)  Of  Pupils  of  First  and  Higher  Glasses  at:— 

(1.)  Ordinary  Schools. 

The  total  number  of  Ordinary  Schools  examined  for  results  within  the 
twelve  months  ended  31st  December,  1897,  was  7,969. 

Number  of  pupils  on  school  rolls  (including  infants}  on  last  day  of 
month  preceding  inspection  : — 

Hoys,  353,720  ; Girls,  316,100;  Total,  669,826. 

The  average  daily  attendance  (including  infants)  for  twelve  months 
ending  last  day  of  month  immediately  preceding  the  "Results  Examina- 
tion in.  the  respective  schools  was  : — 

Boys,  230,973  ; Girls,  206,443  ; Total,  437,419. 

Per  centage  to  number  on  Rolls  on  last  day  of  month  preceding  inspection,  fia'3. 

Number  of  pupils  (including  infants)  qualified  by  attendance  for 
presentation  at  Examinations  for  Results  : — - 

Boys,  262,246;  Girls,  2*0, 009  ; Total,  502,255. 

Number  (including  infants)  who  had  made  100  attendances  or  over 
within  the  results  year,  and  were  prosent  and  examined  on  day  of 
inspection  for  results  fees  ; — 

Boys,  252,458;  Girls,  227,092  ; Total,  497,550. 

Per-ccntage  to  number  qualified,  95*5. 


The  following  figures  show  the  number  of  pupils  examined  in  First 
and  Higher  Classes,  and  the  number  who  passed  at  the  Result* 
Examinations  : — 


Grades. 

Number 

examined. 

Number 

paaaed. 

Per-centsge 

passed. 

Fer-centige 
examined  In 
each  cliuw  to 
total  number 
examined. 

First  Class,  .... 

69.501 

58,513 

85-4 

18*2 

Second  Class, 

70,557 

56,220 

79-7 

18-8 

Third  Glass,. 

68.625 

54.094 

78-8 

18-3 

Fourth  Class, 

59,7)9 

44,102 

73*8 

159 

Fifth  Class  (First  Stage). 

45,819 

31,732 

693 

12-2 

Fifth  Class  (Second  Stage),  . 

32,546 

21,508 

661 

Sixth  Class,. 

29,991 

19,049 

63-5 

Total 

375,758 

285,218 

75*9 

1000 
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Ordinary  Schools. 

General  Abstract  of  Answering. 

Tabulations  of  Proficiency  at  Results  Examinations  of  Pupils  of  Emult3 


Section  II., 
• F. 


Fitut  and  Higher  Classes. 


Reading. 

Cl* ii  I.,  . 

„ II.,  . 

„ IIL,  . 

„ IV.,  . 
ii  V1.,  . 

.1  V*., . 

..  VI.,  . 

Total,  . 
Writing. 

Class  I.,  . 

♦,  . 

..  IIL,  . 
i,  IV.,  . 
u V».„ 

II  v».,  . 

„ VL,  . 
Total,  , 

Arithmetic. 

Class  L,  . 

» H,  . 

,,  HI.,  . 

„ IV.,  . 

I.  V*.,. 

••  v»... 

..  VI.,  . 
Total,  . 

Spelling. 
Cits*  L,  . 

..  IL,  . 

„ III.,  . 

IV.,  . 

I.  V*.,  . 

„ V«,  . 
VI.,  . 
Total,  . 


3 1 

t i 

• 

r 

ill 

°-9  5 

s 

ill 

5 

i!t 

!= 

I'll 

Classics. 

ill 

£ s i 

'o"2  — 

Ii. 

?5l 

f-I 

? 

C E SC 

1* 

S5£  * 

Z Sj£ 

s 

T 

56  jj£ 

s 

V o 
£ 

Grammar. 

fi8,501 

64,731 

94  5 

Class  IIL,  . . 

68,625 

53,739 

78-3 

70,557 

64,039 

90-8 

,,  iv., . 

59,719 

40,957 

68-6 

68,625 

61,899 

90-2 

„ v*„  . 

45,819 

27,902 

60-9 

59,719 

54,195 

90-8 

V*.,  . 

32,546 

21,485 

660 

45.1119 

41,025 

89-5 

„ VI., 

29,9.91 

20,979 

70  0 

32,546 

29,991 

29,785 

26,247 

91-5 

87-5 

Total,  . 

236,700 

165,062 

09-7 

375,756 

341,921 

910 

Class  III.,  . 

68,625 

56,351 

821 

68,501 

06,244 

96-7 

„ IT-.  • • 

59,719 

46,420 

77-7 

70,557 

67,615 

95-8 

„ VS 

45,819 

35,070 

76  5 

68,625 

66,950 

97  '6 

v*.. 

32,546 

24,484 

75-2 

59,719 

57,845 

96-9 

„ VI., 

29,991 

21,562 

71  9 

45,819 

40,258 

87-9 

Total,  . 

236,700 

183,892 

77-7 

32,546 

30,281 

93  0 

29.591 

28,061 

93  6 

Agriculture. 

375,768 

357,254 

95-1 

Class  IV.,  . 

27,982 

17,640 

63-2 

..  v»., 

22,191 

15,077 

67-9 

„ v»., 

15,800 

11,521 

72-9  • 

G8.501 

61,416 

89-7 

„ VI.,  . 

16,529 

12,014 

72-7 

70,557 

68,625 

61,857 

58,948 

87-7 

Total,  . . 

82,452 

56,252 

68-2 

59,719 

47,971 

80-3 

45,819 

36,824 

80-4 

Book  -keeping. 

32,546 

23,561 

72-4 

Class  V*., 

9,089 

6,266 

68*9 

29,991 

21,170 

70*6 

» v*.t 

. 6,837 

4.215 

GG-5 
00  7 

376,758 

311,747 

88-0 

Total,  . 

14,127 

67-6 

GR,501 

63,601 

93*1 

Needlework. 

70,557 

60,856 

8C-3 

Class  11.,  . 

31,342 

28,382 

1*0-6 

68,625 

51,928 

75-7 

HI.. 

30,770 

211,046 

93-7 

59,719 

44,090 

738 

» IT., 

27,175 

25,411 

935 

45,819 

37,346 

81-5 

.,  T1.,  . 

20,958 

' 19,027 

90  8 

32,546 

28,552 

87-7 

,.  v>.,  . 

15,095 

I4,0b7 

93  3 

26,591 

27,121 

90-4 

. TI„ 

12,179 

1 1,634 

95*3 

375,758 

313,694 

1.8-5 

Total,  , . 

137,519 

j 127,367 

02-6 

Examina- 

tions. 
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Tabulation  of  Proficiency  at  Results  Examinations 
(2.)  Model  Schools. 

Pupils  of  First  and  Higher  Classes. 

The  total  number  of  Model  Schools  examined  for  remits  within  the 
twelve  months  ended  31st  December,  1897,  was  77. 

Humber  of  pupils  on  scho  >1  rolls  (including  infants)  on  last  day  of 
month  preceding  inspection  : — 

Bovs.  5,411  ; Girls,  4,384;  Total,  9,795. 

The  average  daily  attendance  (including  infants)  for  twelve  months 
ending  last  day  of  month  immediately  preceding  the  Results  Examina- 
tion in  the  respective  schools  was  : — 

Bovs,  4,075;  Girls,  3,116;  Total,  7,191. 

Percentage  to  number  on  Rolls  on  last  day  of  month  preceding  inspection, 7a*4. 

Humber  of  pupils  (including  infants)  qualified  by  attendance  for 
presentation  at  Examinations  for  Results  : — 

Boys,  4,102;  Gi«ls,  3,336;  Total,  7,438. 

Number  (including  infants)  who  had  made  100  attendances  or  over 
within  the  results  year,  and  were  present  and  examined  on  day  of 
inspection  for  results  fees  : — 

Boys,  3,926 ; Girls,  2,993  ; Total,  0,919. 

Percentage  to  number  qualified,  93’0. 

\ 


| Appendix. 

Section  II., 
F. 

Results 

Examina- 

tions. 

ModeT 


The  following  figures  show  the  number  of  pupils  examined  in  the 
First  and  Higher  Classes,  and  the  number  who  passed  at  the  Result 
Examinations : — 


Grades. 

Number 

examined. 

Number 

piloted. 

Percentage 

paaied. 

Pw«niy 

•examtnw 

in  each  cUs* 
' lotoRl 
number 
examine*?^ 

First  Class,  . . 

750 

691 

92-1 

19*3 

Second  Class, 

826 

739 

89-5 

13*6 

Third  Class,  « . 

964 

875 

90-8 

15*8 

Fourth  Class, 

916 

836 

91*3 

15'l 

Fifth  Class  (First  Stage), 

832 

737 

88-6 

137 

Fifth  Class  (Second  Stage),  . 

746 

639 

85'7 

12*1 

Sixth  Class,  , 

1,056 

909 

86*1 

17'3 

Total,  . . , 

6,090 

5,426 

89-1 

. ioo-o 
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Atmndix.  (3.)  Convent  and  Monastery  Schools. 


Section  II., 
. P. 

licsults 

Examina- 

tions. 

Convent 

and 

Monastery 

School* 


The  total  number  of  Convent  ami  Monastery  Schools  examined  for 
results  within  the  twelve  months  ended.  31st  December,  1897,  was  334. 

Number  of  pupils  on  school  rolls  (including  infants)  on  last  day 
of  month  preceding  inspection : — 

Boys,  27,673 ; Girls,  76,746;  Total,  104,419. 


The  average  daily  attendance  (including  infants)  for  twelve  months 
ending  last  dav  of  mom.li  immediately  preceding  the  Results  Examina- 
tions in  the  respective  schools  was  : — 


Boys,  18,133;  Girls,  52,800  ; Total,  70,933. 

Percentage  to  number  on  Bolls  on  last  day  of  month  preceding  inspection,  6?‘9. 

Number  of  pupils  (including  infants)  qualified  by  attendance  for 
presentation  at  Examinations  for  Results  : — 


Boys,  18,643;  Girls,  56,3*28 ; Total,  71,971. 


Number  (including  infants)  who  made  100  attendances  or  over  within 
the  results  year  and  were  present  and  examined  on  day  of  inspection 

Boys,  17,496  ; Girls,  51,817;  Total,  69,313. 

Percentage  to  number  qualified,  92-5. 


The  following  figures  show  tho  number  of  pupils  examined  in  the 
First  and  B igher  Classes,  and  the  number  who  passed  at  the  Results 
Examinations 


Gjudes. 

Number 

examined. 

Number 

passed. 

Percent  affe 
pawed. 

: 

Percentage 
examined  lu 
each  claw 
io  total 
number 
examined. 

First  Class,  .... 

9,715 

9,010 

92-7 

206 

Second  Clans,  . . 

9,108 

8,135 

89-3 

19*4 

Third  Class, 

7,(02 

6,641 

87-4 

16*2 

Fourth  Class, 

6,595 

5,738 

M7'0 

14  0 

Fifth  Class  (First  Stage), 

5,299 

4,411 

83*2 

11-3 

Fifth  Class  (Second  Stage),  . 

8,949 

3,354 

84  9 

8*4 

Sixth  Class,  . . 

4,777 

4,074 

85  3 

101 

Total,  . . , .» 

47,045 

4!/*G3 

*7-9 

1000 
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Appendix, 


General  Abstract  of  Answering. 


Section  EL, 
F. 


Tabulation  of  Proficiency  ot  Results  Examinations  of  Pupils  of 
First  and  Higher  Classes. 


CtA  9SBS. 

3 

3 

3 ^ -5 
Pi  ,2  i 

tc-S 
6°  l 

111 
ft.  3 

>s  “ 
0,o.5 
»2  = ** 
^ B 

a 

jb 

~ S*d 

I*! 

II3 

ft. 

Classes. 

1 = 1 
ft- ,2  2 
of.5 

411 

S3  = 

Is  1 

I?-9 

s 

| 

f h 

111 

I3 

Reading. 
Class  I., 

, n. 

„ III.,  . 

„ IT.,  . 

„ V'.,  . 

9,715 
9,1  OB 
7,602 
6,505 
5,299 

9,50.5 

8,683 

7,18-2 

6,328 

5,042 

97-8 

95- 3 

94- 5 

96- 0 

95- 2 

Grammar. 
Class  Hr.,  . 

„ IV.,  . 

»»  V«.(  . 

„ V*.,  . 

„ VI.,  . 

7,602 

6,595 

5,299 

3,949 

4,777 

6,371 

5,1*19 

3,747 

3,031 

3,882 

83-8 
78-8 
70-7 
76-8 
81  "3 

V*.,  . 

„ Vi.,  • 

3,949 

4,777 

3,789 

4,566 

95 -9 
95  6 

Total, 

28,222 

22,230 

78-8 

47,045 

45,095 

95  -9 

Geography. 

Whiting. 
Ckss  I„ 

,.  11,  . 

„ HI.  - 

„ IV.,  . 

9,715 

9,108 

7,602 

6,595 

9,613 

8,924 

7,508 

6,489 

990 
98-0 
98  0 
98-4 

Class  III.,  . 

„ IV.,  . 

„ VL,  . 

„ v*.,  . 

„ VI.,  . 

7,602 

6,595 

5,299 

3,94.0 

4,777 

6,564 

5,428 

4,245 

3,308 

4,052 

86-3 

82- 3 
80*1 

83- 8 

84- 8 

.,  Vi.,  . 

„ V«,  . 

,.  VI.,  . 

5,290 

3,949 

4,777 

4,955 

3,815 

4,662 

93 '5 

96- 6 

97- 6 

Total, 

28,222 

23,597 

83-6 

Agriculture. 

Total,  , 

47,045 

45,966 

97-7 

Class  IV.,  . 

436 

361 

286 

320 

285 

214 

211 

2-25 

65-4 

67-6 

73-8 

70-3 

Arithmetic. 
Cliu  I.,  . 

„ 11.,  ■ 

„ III., 

9.715 

9,108 

7,602 

6,595 

5,299 

3,949 

4,777 

9,123 

8,501 

6,945 

5,904 

4,781 

3,517 

4,263 

93-9 

93-3 

91-4 

„ V'.,  . 

„ V«.,  . 

„ VI.,  . 

Total,  . 

1,403 

965 

68-8 

„ IV.,  . 
„ Vi.,  . 

» V*.,  . 

„ VI., 

90-7 

90*2 

89-1 

09-3 

Book-keeping. 
Class  V>.,  . 

..  v*,  . 

„ VI.,  . 

1,966 

1,386 

1,114 

1,502 

1.59 

852 

76-4 

76-4 

765 

Total, 

47,045 

43,116 

~ 91  *6 

Total,  . 

4,466 

3,413 

76-4 

Spelling. 
Claw  I., 

Hv  . 

9,715 

9,108 

9,280 

8,102 

95  5 
09-0 

Needlework. 
Class  II.. 

7,010 

6,519 

93  0 

..  HI., 

7,602 

5,976 

78-6 

„ HI-.  • 

6,535 

6,203 

96-1 

i.  iv.,  . 

6,595 

5,112 

77-5 

„ IV.,  . 

5,756 

5,543 

96-3 

„ VL, 

5,299 

4,449 

84-0 

„ V1.,  . 

4,625 

4,376 

94-6 

„ V*.,  . 

3,949 

3,527 

893 

v*.,  . 

3,449 

3,285 

95-2 

„ VI.. 

4,777 

4,404 

92‘2 

„ VI.,  . 

4,192 

4,070 

97'1 

Total, 

47,045 

40,850 

86-8 

Total,  • 

31,567 

30,076 

95  3 

Results 
Examina- 
tion p. 

Convent 

and 

Monastery 

Schools. 
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■Appendix. 

sootim^  it  (4.)  Workhouse  Schools. 

F. 

Rosnits  The  total  number  of  Workhouse  Schools  examined /or  results  within 

5ojuflina"  f twelve  months  ended  31st  December,  1897,  was  154. 

"Worlchonse 

Schools.  Number  of  pupils  on  school  rolls  (including  infants)  on  last  day  of 
month  preceding  inspection  : — 

Boys,  2,960;  Girls,  2,218;  Total,  6,184. 

The  averago  daily  attendance  (including  infants)  for  12  months 
ending  last  day  of  month  immediately  preceding  the  Results  Examina- 
tions  in  the  respective  schools  was : — 

Boys,  2,483;  Girls,  1,860;  Total,  4,343. 

P crceotage  to  number  on  Rolls  on  last  day  of  month  preceding  inspection,  88’8. 

Number  of  pupils  (including  infants)  qualified  by  attendance  for 
presentation  at  Examinations  for  Results  ; — 

Boys,  2,210;  Girls,  1,627  ; Total.  3,887. 

Number  (including  infants)  who  made  100  attendances,  or  over, 
within  the  results  year  and  were  present  and  examinod  on  day  of 
inspection : — 

Boys,  1,993;  Girls,  1,438;  Total,  3,431. 

Percentage  to  number  qualified,  89'4. 


The  following  figures  show  the  number  of  pupils  examined  in  the 
First  and  Higher  Classes,  and  the  number  who  passed  at  the  Results 
Examinations  ; — 


Ghadkb. 

Number 

examined. 

Number 

!>&ucd. 

r«r>nonUgo 

pMscd. 

■ 

Per-esnt*<« 
examined 
in  exeh  elau 
to  total  number 
examined. 

First  Class, 

572 

496 

867 

24  i 

Second  Class,  . 

490 

420 

84-7 

20*9 

Third  Class, 

493 

417 

84-6 

20-8 

Fourth  Class,  . 

387 

304 

78-6 

16*3 

Fifth  Class  (First  Stage),  . 

251 

185 

73*7 

10-6 

Fifth  Class  (Secorwl  Stage). 

124 

93 

7 50 

5-2 

Sixth  Class, 

49 

31 

63-3 

21 

Total, 

2,372 

1,916 

320 

100-0 
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Workhouse  Schools. 
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Appendix. 

Section  EL 
F. 


Tabulation  of  Proficiency  at  Results  Examinations  of  Pupils  of 

Firsf;  and  Higher  Classes.  Examina- 

® linna 


Claus  as. 

3 

ill 

•l-s 

ill 

.Eb 

k 

set! 

Is# 

s 

o-3  a 

r 

1 

Si 

a. 

£»°  £ 
|4I 

Is 

Cf.48.KKS. 

i 

ajo 

5-K-S. 

e,  >-  "3 
.2  2 
"c  ~ 

m 

5 

III 

tsl 

° -a  a 
6 % t* 

zf 

Workhouse 

8chools. 

mo's 

3 ° Z 

SSB  S 
£ 

Reading. 

(Grammar. 

Clan  I., 

572 

545 

95-3 

Clast  III., 

493 

413 

83-8 

„ H., 

496 

472 

95-2 

„ IV.,  . . 

387 

272 

70-3 

„ III., 

493 

476 

96-6 

..  VL,  . . 

251 

150 

59-8 

„ iv.,  . . 

387 

378 

977 

„ v<„  . . 

124 

94 

75-8 

„ Vi., 

251 

241 

06-0 

„ VL,  . . 

49 

33 

67  3 

•i  V*.,  i 

124 

97-6 

Total,  , 

1,304 

962 

73-8 

» VI.,  . . 

49 

49 

gggg 

— 

Total,  . 

2,372 

2,282 

96-2 

Gkoquapht. 

WniTiNO. 

Class  III., 

49 1 

437 

88-6 

CltlM  I.,  . 

572 

567 

97-4 

„ iv.. 

387 

345 

891 

„ II., 

496 

493 

99-4 

i,  V«.,  . . 

251 

222 

88-4 

„ III., 

498 

489 

09-2 

..  v*. 

121 

109 

87-9 

„ IV., 

307 

382 

98-7 

„ VI., 

49 

41 

83-7 

„ Vi., 

251 

227 

90-4 

Total,  . . 

1,304 

1,151 

88-5 

v«.,  . . 

124 

121 

97-6 

n VI.,  . , 

49 

49 

joo-o 

Agriculture. 

Total,  . 

2.372 

2,318 

97-7 

Clnss  TV.,  , 

165 

91 

58-7 

„ VL,  . . 

89 

63 

70-8 

Arithmetic. 

„ V*.,  . . 

67 

48 

84-2 

Clast  I.,  . . 

572 

505 

88  3 

.,  VL, 

33 

26 

78-8 

„ II., 

496 

438 

88-3 

— 

— 

N HI., 

493 

434 

88-0 

Total,  • , 

334 

228 

68-3 

„ iv., 

387 

301 

77-8 

„ V'., 

251 

213 

84-9 

BoOK-KKEriNG, 

v». 

124 

08 

79-0 

Class  VL, 

18 

12 

66-7 

„ VL, 

49 

32 

65-3 

„ v*.. 

• 16 

14 

87  ’G 

VI.,  . . 

11 

63-ti 

Total,  . 

2,372 

A,  , j 

Uu  - 

Total.  . 

83 

Spelling. 

Class  I.,  . 

572 

641 

94-6 

Needlework. 

it.  . . 

49G 

436 

87-9 

Class  If.,  . 

211 

201 

932 

,,  in.,  . . 

493 

■ :i 

„ in..  . . 

189 

183 

96-8 

IV.,  . . 

307 

314 

81-1 

„ IV.,  . . 

141 

135 

96-5 

„ VL.  . . 

251 

226 

„ V'.,  . . 

112 

104 

92-9 

v.,  . , 

124 

115 

927 

„ V», 

49 

49 

100-0 

.,  VI.,  . . 

49 

49 

100-0 

„ VI., 

6 

6 

1000 

Total,  . 

2,372 

2,090 

881 

Total,  . . 

708 

679 

95-9 

Y 2 
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Ajipcadtx. 
Section  IL, 


(5.)  Evening  Schools. 


Ttontiw  The  totl1*  nunl')er  of  Evening  Schools  examined  for  results  within  the 

Examine-  twelve  mouths  ended  31st  December,  1897,  was  36. 

tionn. 


Evening  Number  of  pupils  on  school  rolls  on  last  day  of  month  preceding 
Schools.  inspection : — 

Males,  1,765;  Females,  511  ; Total,  2,276. 


The  average  daily  attendance  for  twelve  months  ended  last  day  of 
mouth  immediately  preceding  the  Results  Examinations  in  the  respective 
schools  was  : — 

Males,  1,025  ; Females,  230;  Total,  1,255. 

Percentage  to  number  on  Rolls  on  last  day  of  month  preceding  inspection,  55*j. 

Number  of  pupils,  qualified  by  attendance  for  presentation  at 
Examinations  for  Results  : — 

Males,  924;  Females,  204;  Total,  1,128. 

Number  who  hod  made  50  attendances,  or  over,  within  the  results 
year,  and  were  present  and  examined  on  day  of  inspection  for  results 
fees ; — 

Males,  804  ; Females,  170;  Total,  974. 

Percentage  to  number  qualified,  80  3. 


The  following  figures  show  tlio  number  of  pupils  oxamiued  in  the 
First  and  Higher  Classes,  and  the  number  who  passed  at  the  Results 
Examinations : — 


Gradbr. 

Number 
exam  i noil. 

Number 

passed. 

Tereentago 

passed. 

r crocs tigo 
examined 
in  each  daw 
to  total  numbst 
examined. 

First  Class,  . . . 

44 

32 

72*7 

45 

Second  Class, 

102 

50 

49-0 

10*5 

Third  Class, 

160 

66 

41*3 

16*4 

Fourth  Class,  . . , 

209 

89 

42-6 

211 

Fifth  Class  (First  Stage),  . 

216 

102 

47*2 

Hi 

Fifth  Class  (Second  Stage), 

101 

44 

43*6 

10*4 

Sixth  Class,  . ■*  . 

142 

53 

37  8 

14*6 

Total,  ... 

974 

436 

44-8 

100  0 
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Appendix. 

Scot  ion  It, 
F. 


Tabulation  of  Proficiency  at  Results  Examinations  of  Pupils 
First  and  Higher  Classes. 


of  RostllLa 
Examina- 
tions. 


(6.)  Results  Examinations  of  Infant  Pupils. 

Exnmlna- 

Tabulations  of  Proficiency  at  Results  Examination  tiona. 

of  Infant  Pupils  at  : — infants. 


- 

Number 

examined 

Number 

parsed. 

Percentage 

passed. 

1.  Ordinary  Schools, 

103,792 

95,345 

919 

2.  Model  Schools, 

829 

776 

936 

3.  Convent,  and  Monastery  Schools, 

22,268 

21,687 

97 -4 

4 Workhouse  Schools, 

1,050 

1,016 

93-9 
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Appendix. 

too^iL.  G.— INDUSTRIAL  INSTRUCTION. 


g”,NmONAL  SCHOOLS  HAVING  SPECIAL  INDUSTRIAL 
KJaatio^.  DEPARTMENTS. 


syu»p.i.o(  Synopsis  of  Repouts  by  Distiuot  Inspectoks  on  Schooi, 

Reports  by 

District  in  • Departmknts  coming  within  the  provisions  of  Rule  52 
ESmSiJ  (Industrial  Instruction),  viz. : — 

Instruction. 

(o.)  In  National  Schools  whose  managers  desire  that  special  provision 
be  made  for  the  instruction  and  training  of  Bxterns,  as  well  as  female 
pupils  who  have  passed  through  the  Sixth  Class,  in  embroidery  and 
other  advuneed  kinds  of  needlework  or  other  approved  branches  of 
industrial  instruction  for  females,  a salary  dependent  upon  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  may  he  awarded  to  a Special  Industrial  Teacher 
thoroughly  qualified  to  organize  and  conduct  such  instruction. 

(b.)  Such  Teacher  will  ho  charged  with  the  general  supervision  of 
the  entire  Industrial  Education  in  the  School,  including  the  plain 
needlework,  <fcc.,  prescribed  in  the  programmes  of  the  several  classes, 
and  will  be  personally  responsible  for  the  efficient  instruction  and  train- 
ing of  a Special  Industrial  Class  composed  of  extern  young  women,  and 
such  pupils  as  may  have  passed  through  the  ordinary  literary  course  of 
the  School. 

(c.)  Each  member  of  the  Special  Industrial4Class  must  be  engaged  in 
receiving  industrial  instruction  daily,  for  such  time  as  in  consideration 
of  the  nature  of  the  industry  pursued  may  be  deemed  adequate. 

(d)  The  recognition  of  a Special  Industry  Teacher  will  not  relieve 
the  ordinary  female  teachers  of  the  School  from  the  obligation  of 
giving  efficient  practical  instruction  under  the  supervision  of  the  special 
Industrial  Teacher,  in  plain  needlework,  <fec.,  to  the  pupils  of  the  school 
classes  as  prescribed  in  the  programmes,  and  particularly  to  the  girls 
of  the  Sixth  Class,  under  the  Alternative  Scheme  approved  for  that 
class. 

(e.)  To  warrant  the  recognition  of  a Special  Industrial  Teacher,  there 
must  be  a separate  work-room  suitably  furnished  and  used  for  the 
instruction  of  the  Special  Industrial  Class.  The  instruction,  however, 
of  the  several  classes  in  needlework,  &c.,  and  of  the  Sixth  Class  in  the 
Alternative  Scheme,  maybe  carried  on  wholly  or  partly  by  the  teachers 
in  this  work-room. 

(/,)  The  remuneration  of  the  Special  Industrial  Teacher  from  the 
Commissioners  is  limited  to  the  personal  salary  awarded  to  her,  but  the 
Commissioners  strongly  recommend  that  such  salary  be  augmented 
from  local  sources  by  the  Patron  or  Manager  of  the  School. 

(g.)  In  every  Industrial  Department  a separate  Roll  Book,  and 
separate  Daily  Report  Book,  must  be  kept  for  the  Special  Industrial 
Ol&Sfl, 
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District  5. — Bally  shannon  Convent,  County  Donegal. 

Industrial  Department. 

Tills  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  November, 
1893.  The  teacher  is  competent  to  give  instruction  in  all  the  branches 
taught,  viz.,  machine  and  hand  knitting,  shirtmaking,  dressmaking, 
underclothing,  altar  linen  and  vestments,  Mountmellick  work,  and  art 
embroidery. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  26  extents)  was  30,  of 
whom  28  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection,  engaged,  with  very 
satisfactory  results,  at  machine  knitting,  shirtmaking,  and  under- 
dothiug. 

Part  of  the  work  material  is  purchased  by  the  Community,  the 
remainder  is  supplied  by  local  drapers.  The  articles  made  from  the 
purchased  material  are  sold,  and  the  pupils  receive  payments,  varying 
from  2s.  to  16$.  per  week. 

A large  amount  of  most  useful  work  is  satisfactorily  done  in  this 
department ; and  the  quantity  of  finished  garments  and  knitted  goods 
annually  sent  out  from  it  is  very  considerable. 
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Section  II., 
G. 

Reports  on 
ImiuMtvial 
iiidtnioti  on. 

Hally- 

shannon 

Convent, 

Industrial 

Depart. 

incut. 

Mr. 

MQlade. 


District  8. — Cuumlin-road  Convent,  County  Antrim.  Cmraiin- 

Industrial  Department. 

This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  for  30  years. 

The  teacher  possesses  the  qualifications  necessary  to  teach  dressmaking,  mLUt- 
underskirt-making,  knitting  of  caps,  jerseys,  die.,  crocheting,  lace-  j/y.  Ealtcn. 
making,  and  Mountmellick  work,  sprigging,  art  needlework,  and 
ornamental  marking. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  10  extems)  was  20,  of 
whom  19  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection,  engaged  lit  scientific 
cutting-out,  dressmaking,  lacemaking,  art  needlework,  crocheting — 
very  fair  competency  being  shown. 

The  work  material  is  supplied,  partly  by  the  Community  and  partly 
by  the  pupils,  and  the  finished  work  is  given  away  to  poor  children, 
or  used  by  the  pupils  themselves;  none  is  disposed  of  by  sale,  consequently 
the  pupils  do  not  receive  any  payment. 

The  department  was  conducted  with  satisfactory  efficiency  during  tlio 
year. 


District  18. — Monaghan  Convent,  County  Monaghan.  Monaghan 

Convent, 

Industrial  Department.  Industrial 

This  Industrial  Department  was  opened  on  the  1st  July,  1896.  The  m!!n.rt~ 
teacher  is  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  lacework  (Carrickmacross),  „ "Eetnan 
cutting-out,  and  knitting. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  31  extents)  was  35,  of 
whom  18  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection,  engaged  at  Clones  lace, 
the  quality  of  the'  work  being  excellent.  The  Industrial  Programme 
for  girls  of  sixth  class  has  been  skilfully  worked  out. 


District  19. — Canal-street  Convent,  County  Armagh.  canal- 
Industrial  Department.  Silent, 

This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  April,  1 855. 

The  teacher  is  well  qualified  in  all  branches  of  plain  sewing,  dress-  mB^t< 
making,  cutting-out,  knitting,  crochet,  lacemaking  (Limerick  and  point), 
embroidery,  satin  stitch,  veining,  and  hem  stitching. 
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Appendix.  The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Hulls  (including  62  extorns)  was 
Section  n.,  71  s of  whom  04  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection,  engaged  with 
satisfactory  remits  in  executing  orders  for  line  underclothing,  eeclesias- 
Rep-ntfl  on  tical  embroidery,  lace  work,  marking  monograms  on  table  linen  Ac 
Infraction  ^ ^ow  were  ll^s0  eu8:l^cd  on  underclothing  of  a plainer  character.  ' 
ns  me  i . «p|10  w0l.]c  material  is  supplied  by  those  who  send  orders  and  by  the 

Community.  Tlic  work  is  largely  made  to  order  ; some  is  disposed  of 
by  a saleswoman  in  England,  and  some  is  sold  locally. 

Payment  varies  from  Is.  to  15s.  per  week,  according  to  ability  and 
industry  of  worker. 

The  department  continues  in  a prosperous  condition.  Orders  come 
in  plentifully — especially  for  the  highest  class  of  fine  underclothing. 

The  pupils  of  the  Literary  School  show  good  profioiency  in  the 
requirements  of  the  programme  in  needlework. 

Tim  teaching  power  of  the  department  is  adequate. 

Itustrovor  DISTRICT  19.— RosTREVOR  CONVENT,  COUNTY  DOWN. 

Convent, 

ludmtrial  INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

men?1  This  Industrial  Department  lias  been  in  operation  since  November, 
iir~not*  1^63.  The  teacher  is  proficient  in  all  branches  of  plain  sewing,  cutting- 
out,  and  dressmaking ; also  in  Limerick  and  point  lace,  Mountmellick 
work,  embroidery,  crochet,  and  crewel  work. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  G extorns)  was  10,  of 
whom  7 were  present  on  day  of  inspection  on  fine  underclothing  in 
linen  and  silk  ; also  baby  clothing  and  embroidered  woollen  underskirts. 
Two  were  engaged  on  plain  underclothing  of  a coarser  texture.  The 
work  on  the  fine  underclothing  was  of  a superior  character. 

Some  of  the  work  material  is  supplied  by  the  Community,  but  the 
main  supply  comes  from  these  sending  orders.  Most  of  the  finished 
work  is  made  to  order,  some  is  disposed  of  locally  and  some  by  a sales- 
woman in  England.  The  pupils  receive  from  2**.  to  Gt».  per  week, 
according  to  the  ability  of  worker.  The  proficiency  in  needlework  of 
the  pupils  of  the  Literary  School  was  generally  good,  and  the  sixth  class 
girls  presented  under  the  alternative  scheme  showed  satisfactory  skill 
in  the  Industrial  branches  selected. 

The  work  of  most  of  the  ex  terns  is  of  a superior  character.  Fine 
undcrclothiug  furnishes  the  chief  employment  in  the  workroom.  The 
attendance  of  externs  continues  small,  temporary  employment  as 
domestic  servants  during  the  influx  of  visitors  to  Rostrevor  has  an 
adverse  effect  on  the  attendance  of  all  but  the  most  expert  workers 
among  the  externs. 


St  John’d 

Convent, 
Iti'lnstvial 
I Jvpart- 
iu>  nt. 

Mr.  Semple. 


District  20. — St.  John’s  Convent,  County  Mayo. 

Industrial  Department. 

This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  October, 
1895.  The  teacher  is  fully  qualified. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  24  externs)  was  28,  of 
whom  23  were  present  on  day  of  inspection,  engaged  with  good  results 
at  machine  knitting,  art  needlework,  Mountmellick  work,  aud  shirt- 
making. 

The  work  material  is  supplied  by  the  Community,  and  the  finished 
work  is  sold  to  local  shops  and  private  customers.  The  pupils  receive 
from  2a.  to  5s.  per  week  according  to  skill. 
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The  proficiency  of  the  pupils  of  the  Literary  School  in  needlework,  JmnAix. 
kuictiug,  *fco.,  was  good.  Tlie  Alternative  (Industrial)  Scheme  for  sixth  section  II. 
clas3  gfrls  was  very  successfully  curried  out.  The  proficiency  of  the  _!f_ 
pupils  and  monitors  who  have  already  passed  sixth  chum,  aud  externa  Reports  ou 
ia  the  business  of  the  Industrial  Department,  was  excellent.  illsinSn. 

The  teaching  power  of  the  department  is  adequate. 


District  21. — St.  Francis  Xavier’s  Convent,  County  Mayo. 

Industrial  Department. 

This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  1SS9. 

The  teacher  has  been  a gootl  deal  engaged  tinder  skilled  instruction 
in  the  important  factory  attached  to  the  Ballaghaderin  Convent  and 
elsewhere. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  18  externa)  was  29,  of 
whom  21  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection,  engaged  at  shirbmaking. 

The  work  material  is  purchased,  and  the  finished  work  is  disposed  of 
by  sale.  The  pupils  receive  payment  from  Is.  6 d.  to  7s.  6 d.  weekly, 
according  to  proficiency.  There  is  an  important  hosiery  and  shirt- 
making  industry  carried  on  in  connexion  with  this  Convent,  a larger 
amount  of  employment  is  thereby  given  to  several  grown  up  girls  of 
the  locality.  The  school  children,  too,  are  to  a largo  extent  in  an 
industrial  atmosphere,  and  must  benefit  in  that  respect  in  consequence. 
The  teaching  power  is  satisfactory. 


St.  Francis 
Xavier’s 
Conven  t, 
Industrial 
Depart- 
ment. 


Mr.  -C. 

Newell. 


District  24. — Carrickmaciiobs  National  School,  County  Cimolt- 

macross 

Monaghan.  Industrial  Department.  National 

This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  August,  industrial 
1876.  The  teacher  has  been  trained  in  this  School  and  also  in  the  Depart- 
School  of  Art,  Kildare-street,  Dublin.  ment- 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  57  extern  $j)  was  70,  of  Mr.  Rogers. 
whom  only  7 were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection,  engaged  at  lace- 
making— the  proficiency  being  very  fair. 

The  work  material  is  supplied  by  the  Irish  Industries  Association 
and  the  finished  work  is  disposed  of  by  sale  to  that  body,  the  whole 
amount  of  the  proceeds  going  to  the  pupils. 

The  proficiency  of  the  pupils  of  the  Literary  Department  in  plain 
needlework  was  satisfactory  —a  higher  standard  than  that  of  the 
previous  year  having  been  attained. 

The  Alternative  (Industrial)  Scheme  was  very  carefully  taught,  and 
the  skill  displayed  by  the  regular  extern  class  was  very  creditable. 

The  teaching  power  of  the  department  has  been  augmented,  aud  the 
present  system  of  working  the  department  in  conjunction  with  the 
I’idi  Industries  Association  ought  to  produce  satisfactory  results. 


District  25. — Crossmaglen  Female  National  Sciiool, 
County  Armagh. 


Crossina- 

ffleu 

Female 


Industrial  Department.  SehooL, 

This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  June,  1896.  pfld^r,al 
The  t-ericher  won  two  silver  medals,  two  first  prizes,  and  two  second 
prizes  at  the  Royal  Dublin  Society’s  Exhibition  for  lacework,  including  ^ st^j, 
designs  and  work.  The  branches  taught  arc  Carrickuiacross,  applique,  e 
Guijjure,  and  point  lace. 
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Jppe ndix.  The  number  of  pupils  on  tlie  Koll  (including  106  externa)  wsa  115 

Diction  H.,  of  whom  25  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection. 

G-  The  work  material  is  supplied  by  the  teacher,  and  the  finished  work 
Reports  on  is  sent  io  ihe  Industrial  Association,  Dublin.  Workers  beginning 
Iiiuu- trial  receive  from  3s.  to  C^.  per  week  for  six  months,  afterwards  up  t0  10s 
Dstiuctiou.  j C)8  > nn£i  14$.  per  week,  according  to  proficiency. 

The  proficiency  of  the  pupils  of  the  Literary  School  in  plain  needle- 
work,  *fcc.,  was  very  good— the  Alternative  Scheme  is  not  adopted.  The 
teacher  is  well  qualified  for  her  work. 


District  25. — Ann  be  Convent,  County  Louth. 
Industrial  Department. 

This  Industrial  Department  was  opened  in  November,  1896.  The 
\ suede.  tenc]icr  bus  leceived  the  necessary  training  to  enable  her  to  give  in- 
struction  in  English  point,  Camcknmcross,  Guipure,  and  applique 
lacework,  and  in  crocheting  and  tatting. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Rolls  (including  44  externs)  was  65, 
of  whom  2G  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection,  engaged  with  good 
results  at  lacework,  crocheting,  tatting,  and  plain  needlework. 

The  work  material  is  supplied  by  the  nuns,  nnd  the  finished  work  is 
either  scut  to  the  Lace  Department  in  Dublin  or  disposed  of  to  ladies 
residing  in  the  locality. 

The  pupils  receive  wages  at  the  rate  of  from  la.  to  10*.  per  week, 
according  to  proficiency. 

The  proficiency  of  the  pupils  of  the  Literary  School  in  plain  needle- 
' work,  knitting,  «kc.,  was  very  good.  The  Alternative  (Industrial) 
Scheme  has  only  been  adopted  since  this  inspection. 


Ardee 

Convent. 

Industrial 

Depart- 

ment. 


8t.  Joseph' * 
Convent, 
Industrial 
Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  T.  P. 
O'Connor. 


District  28. — St.  Joseph’s  Convent,  County  Lonoford. 

Industrial  Df.partmf.nt. 

This  Industiial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  April,  1861. 
The  teacher  is  qualified  to  teach  plain  and  fancy  needlework,  knitting 
and  sewing  machine,  Macrsme  lace,  Berlin  woolwork,  die. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  17  externs)  was  38,  of 
whom  15  (all  externs — it  being  Saturday)  were  present  on  the  day  of 
inspection,  eu gaged  at  machine  knitting,  with  the  exception  of  three, 
who  were  engaged  at  paper  bag  making,  a new  industry  recently 
introduced. 

The  work  material  is  supplied  with  orders  received  from  the  shops, 
and  the  finished  work  is  sold,  the  pupils  being  remunerated  at  the  rate 
of  from  l.v.  to  7s.  6 d.  per  week,  according  to  skill  and  work  done. 

The  pupils  of  the  Literary  School  showed  very  good  proficiency  in 
needlework  and  knitting.  Monitors  and  sixth  class  pupils  did  excellent 
work  of  an  advanced  kind.  The  externs  are  chiefly  employed  in 
knittiug  of  stockings,  &c.,  by  machine,  and  preparing  and  finishing  for 


market. 

The  teaching  power  is  adequate. 

Paper  bog  making  has  recently  been  taken  up  ns  a new  industry. 
The  conductors  have  arranged  with  the  shopkeepers  to  supply  hand- 
made paper  lmgs,  and  now  a number  of  girls  from  the  town  are  em- 
ployed at  this  work.  , 
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Distinct  29. — Navas  (2)  Convent,  Count v Meath. 
Industrial  Department. 


A ppendist. 

Ruction  II., 
G. 


This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  J antiary,  Reports  on 
1889.  The  teacher  is  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  the  following 
branches  SSltirtmaking,  ladies'  underclothing,  dieasmaking  (plain  for  — 
children),  knitting  of  all  kinds,  crewel  work,  ecclesiastical  embroidery,  ^^C2) 
crochet,  Macrame  lace,  sewing  and  kuitting  machines,  Mountmellick  i1Hi'u,triul 
work,  &C.  Depart- 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  11  cxterns)  was  30,  of  meut- 
whom  23  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection,  engaged  with  satis-  Mr. 
factory  results  at  crocheting  in  wool  and  cotton,  Mountmellick  work,  Cojl,‘cllV- 
crewel  work,  ecclesiastical  embroidery,  knitting,  and  dressmaking. 

The  work  material  is  supplied  by  the  nuns,  and  the  finished  work  is 
sold,  as  a rule,  to  the  friends  of  the  Community. 

The  pupils  receive  from  Is.  6d.  to  4s.  6 d.  per  week,  according  to 
efficiency  and  dexterity. 


District  29. — Oldoastle  Female  National  School,  Countv  Meath,  oidcutu 

K omalc 

Industrial  Department  • National 

This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  October,  industrial 
1891.  The  teacher  possesses  the  necessary  qualifications  to  give  in-  Depurt- 
struction  in  the  several  branches  taught : — Dressmaking,  cloakmaking,  meut‘ 
boys’  suits,  knitting,  crocbeting,  underclothing,  and  baby  .linen.  Mr. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Rolls  (including  12  externs)  was  30,  of  Connellv' 
whom  16  were  present,  on  the  day  of  inspection,  engaged  on  the 
branches  indicated  above. 

The  work  material  is  supplied  partly  by  the  governors  of  the  schools 
and  partly  by  the  pupils,  the  finished  work  being  sold  to  the  pupils  at 
the  cost  of  the  materials. 

The  proficiency  of  the  pupils  of  the  Literary  School  in  ueedlewot  k,  Ac., 
was  satisfactory. 


District  30. — King’s  Inns-street  Convent,  County  Dublin.  King'iinna- 

_ _ street 

Industrial  Department.  convent, 

This  Industrial  Department  lias  been  in  operation  Bince  April,  1889.  Depafu^ 
The  qualifications  of  the  teacher  enable  her  to  give  instruction  in  all  n«wt. 
kinds  of  plain  and  fancy  needlework,  including  children’s  tailoring  and  j trTsynea. 
scientific  dressmaking. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Bolls,  there  being  no  externs,  was  43, 
of  whom  41  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection,  engaged  ac  di  ess- 
making,  underclothing,  crochet,  crewel  work,  and  shirtmaking. 

The  proficiency  of  the  pupils  of  the  Literary  School  in  plain  needle- 
work, knitting,  &c.,  is  very  good,  and  the  teaching  staff  is  adequate. 


District  34. — Oughteeard  Convent,  County  Galway.  Oughterard 

T _ Convent, 

Industrial  Department.  industrial 

This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  1889.  The  mentT" 
teacher  has  no  special  qualifications,  except  those  derived  from  long  — 
experience,  the  excellence  of  which  is  abundantly  testified  to  by  the  Wtipiy. 
quality  of  the  work  executed  under  her  directions. 
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Appendix.  The  branches  taught  wore  crochet,  knitting,  Guipure,  Honitou  aiwl 
Section  O,  English  point  lace,  Muuutmdlkk  wuik,  drawn  tlireiul  work,  and  crewal 
work. 

Reports  on  The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Rolls  (including  IS  externs)  was  23  of 
Induction  w^,Mn  were  present  cm  the  day  of  inspection,  engaged  on  the 
n melon,  indicated  above,  the  completed  specimens  of  these  branches 

being  excellent. 

The  work  material  is  supplied  by  the  Community,  and  the  finished 
work  is  disposed  of  by  sale,  the  pupils  receiving  from  2s.  to  3$.  per 
week. 

Tim  department  is  conducted  in  a very  satisfactory  manner,  and  the 
specimens  of  work  of  various  kinds  executed  by  the  pupils  nuder  the 
supervision  of  tho  industrial  teacher  are  of  a high  order  of  merit. 


District  30a. — Baggot-street  Convent. — County  Dublin. 
Industrial  Department. 

This  Industrial  Department  has  been  iu  operation  since  1888. 

The  teacher  possesses  tho  qualifications  necessary  to  give  instruction 
Hnad  in  plain  work  (shirts,  dresses,  itc.),  Mountmellick  work,  gold  lace  work, 
Berlin  wool  work,  and  art  needlework. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Rolls  (including  9 externs)  was  42,  of 
whom  32  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection,  engaged  on  the  branches 
indicated  above,  good  work  being  done. 

The  finer  weak  and  material  are  provided  by  the  nuns;  material  for 
plain  work  is  brought  by  the  pupils.  The  children  retain  their  own ; 
the  nuns  keep  theins,  but  also  give  a way  little  dresses  and  other  cloth- 
ing made  to  the  poorer  children.  None  of  the  worked  material  is 
sold. 

The  work  done  in  all  departments  was  very  creditable,  and  the  general 
progress  made  appeal's  satisfactory. 

The  proficiency  shown  by  all  divisions  of  sixth  class  and  by  the 
monitors  was  good.  The  teaching  staff  is  adequate. 


Bag'ofc- 

Btruet 

Convcut, 

Industrial 

Depart- 

ment. 


District  34. — Newtowsmitii  Convent. — County  Galway. 
Industrial  Department. 

This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  188G.  The 
branches  taught  were  shirtmaking,  scientific  dressmaking,  gloveinakiug, 
"ay*  crochet,  knitting,  Mountmellick  work,  crewel,  embroidery,  drawu  thread 

Wciply.  work,  point,  Limerick,  Guipure  lace,  bookbinding,  watch  guards,  leather 

work,  making  of  tea  and  sugar  bags. 

Tlie  number  of  pupils  on  the  Rolls  (including  9 externs)  was  20,  of 
whom  17  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection,  engaged  at  the  branches 
indicated  above.  The  work  material  is  supplied  by  the  Community, 
and  the  tiuished  articles  are  disposed  of  by  private  sale.  The  pupils 
receive  from  3s.  to  5a.  per  week. 

The  general  work  of  the  department  is  carried  on  with  a considerable 
measure  of  success.  Bookbinding  is  a special  feature,  and  the  remits 
attained  in  that  art  were  very  good. 


Newtown- 

smith 

Convent, 

Industrial 

Depart- 
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District  37. — Goldenbridoe  Convent,  County  Dublin. 


Industrial  Department. 


This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  March,  1889. 

The  teacher  has  the  qualifications  necessary  to  give  instruction  in 
plain  and  fancy  needlework,  embroidery,  crochet  work,  lace — Limerick, 
Carrickmacross,  applique,  «kc. — dressmaking,  sewing-machine,  «fcc. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  11  externa)  was  31,  of 
whom  23  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection,  engaged  at  plain  sewing, 
knitting,  shirtuniking,  dressran Icing,  sewing  machine,  Limerick  lacc, 
Camckmacross  applique  lace. 

The  work  material  is  supplied  by  the  Community,  and  the  finished 
work  is  given  us  prizes  to  the  most  deserving  pupils. 

In  plain  needlework  and  knitting  the  proficiency  of  all  the  classes 
was  highly  satisfactory.  In  the  industrial  branches  of  the  Alternative 
Scheme  for  sixth  class  the  proficiency  of  the  girls  was  also  excellent. 
They  were  engaged  on  some  beautiful  specimens  of  Camckmacross 
applique  lace,  and  showed  much  skill  and  ease  in  working  them  out. 

The  teaching  power  of  the  department  is  adequate. 


Goldeu- 

bridge 

Convent. 

Industrial 

Depart- 

ment. 


District  37. — Weaver’s  Square  Convent,  County  Dublin. 


Industrial  Department. 

This  Industrial  Department  lias  been  in  operation  since  1890. 


Wcaver's- 

Rquare 

Convent, 

Industrial 

Depart- 

ment. 


The  teacher  is  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  plain  and  fancy  needle-  ment* 
work,  crochet  work,  scientific  dresB  cutting,  dressmaking,  sewing  Mr.  Ecaden. 
machine,  lacc — Limerick,  Mountmellick,  point,  &e. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  17  extents)  was  42,  of 
whom  39  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection,  engaged  at  plain  sewing 
and  knitting,  crochet  work,  sewing  machine,  dressmaking  and  Mount- 
mcllick  work. 

The  work  material  is  supplied  by  the  Community,  and  the  finished 
work  is  given  as  prizes  to  the  pupils.  The  only  work  disposed  of  by 
sale  was  a number  of  bags  made  to  order  for  a blue  factory.  The 
proceeds — a trifling  amount — were  divided  amongst  the  pupils  who 
made  the  bugs. 

The  proficiency  of  the  pupils  of  the  Literary  School  in  plain  sewing, 
knitting,  &c.,  was  excellent,  except  in  case  of  second  stage  of  fifth  class; 
the  sewiug  of  these  pupils  was  indifferent  in  general.  The  work  of  the 
girls  engaged  on  the  Alternative  (Industrial)  Scheme  was  highly  satis- 
factory. The  sewing  of  the  monitors  and  of  the  other  pupils  referred  to 
was  good.  The  teaching  power  was  adequate. 

A great  number  of  dresses — over  twenty — as  well  as  pinafores, 
overalls,  nuns’  skirts,  &C.,  were  exhibited  by  the  senior  classes,  and 
large  quantities  of  these  articles  were  made  during  the  year,  and  dis- 
tributed as  prizes  from  time  to  time.  The  work  of  the  department  is 
practically  useful  and  well  done. 


District  39.— Abbeyfeale  Convent,  County  Limerick.  AbboyR-aio 

„ _ Convent, 

Industrial  Department.  Industrial 

This  department  lias  been  in  operation  since  August,  1895.  ment^ 

The  teacher  is  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  dressmaking,  shirt-  — - 

making,  Mountuiellick  work,  church  embroidery,  crewel  work,  knitting,  jJJ*  jQJJ?” 
crocheting  and  Macram6  work. 
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jpixmtix.  The  number  o£  pupils  on  the  Rolls  (including  3 externs)  was  34 
BwMionU.,  whom  17  were  present  on  tho  tiny  of  inspection,  at  work  on 
°'  clothing,  dressmaking,  orotcheting,  and  embroidery, 

Rfijoni  nil  Tho  work  material  was  provided  by  tho  children's  parents  and  relatives 

Iniltistrial  auj  n,0  finished  work  was  almost  all  taken  homo  by  the  children  • „„  ' 

Instruction.  ...  , i c t 1 J vmuiren . none 

of  tho  work  was  disposed  ot  by  sale, 

The  proficiency  of  the  pupils  of  tbo  Literary  school  in  plain  sewintj 
knitting,  & c.,  was  generally  fair,  and  the  teaching  power  is  adequate.  ’ 


Contra!  DISTRICT  40a.  — CENTRAL  MODKL  GlRLS’  NATIONAL  SCHOOL.  Cottntv 

ModcIGirls’  Duitl  IN 

Industrial 

Depart-  INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

— This  Industrial  Department  1ms  been  in  operation  since  November 
In*i*chr  i^88.  The  teacher  possesses  certificates  from  the  Loyal  School  of  Art 
Sltmi'jc.  Needlework  of  competency  to  teach  art  needlework  and  Mountmellick 
work.  Tim  number  of  pupils  ou  tho  Rolls  (including  101  externs— 
Queen’s  scholars)  was  130,  of  whom  20  (interns)  were  present  on  the 
day  of  inspection,  engaged  at  art  needlework  and  Mountmellick  work. 
An  original  grant  of  £20  was  given  for  work  material ; this  capital  still 
exists,  us  the  work  is  regularly  sold  to  pupils  and  others. 

No  payment  is  made,  as  the  pupils  work  but  one  hour  per  duy. 

The  staff  is  competent  and  sufficient,  and  the  work  douo  is,  in  all  its 
branches,  of  a high  order  of  merit. 


St. 

Michael  *i] 
Convcut, 
Industrial 
Depart- 
ment. 

TFr. 

ZT liner  i/. 


District  44. — St.  Michael’s  Convent,  County  Kildare. 

Industri al  Department. 

This  Industrial  Department  has  boon  in  operation  since  July,  1894. 

Tho  teacher  is  proficient  in  the  various  branches  taught,  viz. 
Dressmaking,  shirtmaking,  underclothing,  embroidery,  knitting,  and 
crocheting,  darning  of  house  linen,  & c. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Rolls  (including  20  externs)  was  39,  of 
whom  15  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection,  engaged  with  satis- 
factory results,  at  the  making  of  underclothing,  knitting,  crocheting, 
and  embroidery. 

The  work  material  is  principally  supplied  by  the  Community,  and  a 
small  portion  by  local  employers.  The  finished  work  is  kept  by  the 
Nuns  for  the  House  of  Mercy  girls,  or  paid  for  by  the  shopkeepers  who 
send  the  material ; some  of  tho  pupils  make  up  their  own  material  for 
theit*  own  use. 

Tho  proficieucy  of  the  pupils  of  the  Literary  School  in  plain  needle- 
work, knitting,  tkc.,  is  good,  and  the  Alternative  (Industrial)  Scheme  is 
successfully  carried  out.  The  teaching  staff  is  adequate. 


Strcdl.ally  DISTRICT  44.—  StRARBALLY  CONVENT,  QuEBN’8  COUNTY. 

Iu(1u*uih1  Industrial  Department. 

nX*1"  This  Industrial  Department  lias  been  in  operation  since  July,  1890. 

; The  teacher  is  well  qualified  and  highly  competent  to  give  instruction 
M'Enery,  *n  dressmaking,  the  making  of  underclothing,  shirtmaking,  crocheting, 
knitting,  and  embroidery.  Tho  number  of  pupils  on  the  Rolls  (includ- 
ing 26  externs)  was  30,  of  wliom  20  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection, 
engaged  with  satisfactory  results  at  the  making  of  underclothing, 
shirtmaking,  skirtraaking,  embroidery,  knitting,  and  crocheting. 
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The  work  material  is  supplied  by  the  Community,  and  ohe  finished  Apptndix. 
work  is  sold,  the  pupils  receiving  payment  in  kind  according  to  pro-  Section  ir., 
ticiency  and  work  done. 

TJig  proficiency  of  the  pupils  of  the  Literary  School  in  plain  needle-  Reports  on 
work,  knitting,  «&c.,  was  of  a satisfactory  character.  In  the  Alternative  {jjjjjjjo,, 
(Industrial)  Scliool  the  sixth  class  pupils,  monitors,  andexterns  receive  ' b 1 
very  careful  instruction,  and  the  work  executed  by  them  was  of  a 
high  quality.  The  department  is  in  an  efficient  state.  The  teaching 
power  being  adequate. 


District  44. — Carlow  Presentation  Convent,  County  Carlow.  Oariow 

Presen- 

tation 

Industrial  Department.  Convent, 

Industrial 

This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  1867,  having 

been  reorganized  in  1889.  The  teacher  is  well  qualified  to  givo  - 

instruction  iu  needlework,  knitting,  and  crochet  work,  dressmaking,  and  ^pEnerv 
various  kinds  of  embroidery,  including  Mountmellick  work. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Rolls  (including  24  exterus)  was  50,  of 
whom  38  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection,  engaged  with 
satisfactory  results  at  dressmaking,  Mountmellick  work,  knitting, 
crocheting,  sewing  machine,  making  overalls,  ifcc. 

The  work  material  is  principally  supplied  by  the  Community,  but 
the  sixth  class  girls  bring  their  own  work  and  finish  it  in  the  school. 

The  finished  work  is  disposed  of  for  the  most  part  by  sale  to  ladies  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  extern  pupils  are  remunerated  at  from  Is.  to 
3 s.  Od.  per  week,  according  to  proficiency. 

The  proficiency  of  the  pupils  of  the  Literary  Department  in  plain 
needlework,  knitting,  <fcc.  was  high,  and  the  Alternative  (Industrial) 

Scheme  was  very  carefully  taught  to  monitors  and  sixth  class  pupils. 

The  extern  pupils  present  on  the  day  of  inspection  showed  consider- 
able proficiency  in  the  various  branches  at  which  they  were  engaged. 

The  teaching  staff  is  adequate  and  efficient. 


District  45. — Kilrush  Convent,  County  Clare. 

Industrial  Department. 

This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  1869.  The 
teacher  is  fully  qualified  to  give  ins tiuction  in  dressmaking,  all  branches 
of  needlework  and  knitting,  various  kinds  of  lace,  Clare  embroidery, 
Mountmellick  work,  crewel  work  and  Mosquito  netting. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  10  extoms)  was  38,  of 
whom  24  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection,  engaged  at  Mount- 
mellick work,  crewel  work,  fine  underclothing,  dressmaking,  and  Clare 
embroidery. 

The  work  material  is  partly  supplied  by  the  pupils  and  partly  by’ the 
Community,  some  of  the  finished  work  is  sold,  some  retained  by  the 
pupils  and  some  given  away.  The  pupils  receive  payment  in  proportion 
to  their  skill  and  the  work  performed. 

The  pupils  of  the  Literary  Department  are  well  prepared  in  plain 
needlework,  knitting,  &c.  Satisfactory  work  is  done  in  the  Industrial 
Department,  and  the  teaching  power  is  sufficient. 


Kilrush 

Convent, 

Industrial 

Depart- 

ment. 

Mr. 

Bogan. 
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Amimite.  District  iS. — K ilk  he  Contest,  Countv  Cure 

Sootimi  n..  Industrial  Department. 

Ruvims  on  Tl,“  Tnaustfifil  Department  has  lwen  in  operation  since  Jlnuap, 
Industrial  ISO  2.  lilt;  teacher  is  qunlili-d  to  give  instruction  in  the  varioan’ 
Instruction,  branches  of  needlework  and  knitting,  dressmaking,  fine  underclothbrr 
KiiiTua  various  descriptions  of  lace,  crewel  and  crocliet  work. 

Convent,  Tlie  number  of  pupils  on  the  llolls  (including  22  externa)  was  41  0f 
Dflprt-al  Nvhom  12  vv,‘l‘e  ln*e*cnfc  011  tho  <la>;  of  inspection,  engaged  at  fine 
menu  needlework,  laeemaking,  Clare  embroidery  and  dressmaking. 

Ur.lu.j,,,,.  Tll°  wolk  material  is  supplied  partly  by  the  pupils  and  partly  by  the 
Community,  and  some  of  the  finished  work  is  sold,  some  retained  bv 
the  pupils,  and  some  given  away. 

The  pupils  are  remunerated  in  proportion  to  tho  work  done. 

In  the  Literary  School,  tho  pupils  arc  well  prepared  iu  needlework, 
knitting,  ifce. 

A satisfactory  proficiency  in  the  business  of  the  Industrial  Depart- 
ment is  exhibited,  and  the  teaching  power  is  sufficient. 


Ennis 

Convent, 

Industrial 

Depart- 

ment. 


nr. 

Hutjaii. 


District  *15. — Ennis  Convent,  County  Clare. 

Industrial  Depautm bnt. 

This  Industrial  Department  has  Iwen  iu  operation  since  April,  1891. 
The  teacher  is  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  all  branches  of  needle- 
work, knitting,  and  dressmaking,  and  various  kinds  of  lace,  Clare 
embroidery,  crocliet,  Mountiuollick  work,  sprigging,  crewel  work,  crazy 
work,  &c. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Rolls  (including  18  externa)  was  24,  of 
whom  1 8 were  present  on  tho  day  of  inspection,  engaged  with  satis- 
factory results  at  Clare  embroidery,  shirt! raking,  Mountioellick  work, 
crewel  work,  knitting,  crochet  and  fine  needlework. 

The  work  material  is  partly  supplied  by  the  Community,  and  partly 
by  the  pupils,  the  finished  work  being  sold,  given  away,  or  kept  by  the 
pupils,  who  are  remunerated  in  proportion  to  their  skill  and  the  amount 
of  work  done. 

The  pupils  in  the  Industrial  Department  are  doing  well,  and  a most 
gratifying  feature  is  the  fact  that  the  girls  are  placed  in  a position  to 
earn  very  fair  remuneration  for  fclieir  work.  The  teaching  power  is 
sufficient. 


Kilkenny 

Convent, 

Industrial 

Depart- 

ment. 


Mr. 

Shannon. 


District  47. — Kilkenny  Convent,  County  Kilkenny. 

Industrial  Department. 

This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  1888.  Tlie 
teacher  is  fully  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  the  various  bronchos 
taught. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Rolls  (including  10  externs)  was  46,  of 
whom  18  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection,  engaged,  with  satis- 
factory results,  at  dressmaking,  stocking  weaving  and  lace  making. 

The  work  material  is  supplied  by  tlie  Community,  and  J;  he  finished 
work  is  sold,  the  pupils  receiving  payment  at  from  2s.  G d.  to  7s.  per  week, 
according  to  skill  and  work  performed.  The  department  continues  to 
make  satisfactory  progress. 

The  pupils  of  the  Literary  School  are  excellent  at  plain  needlework, 
knitting,  die.  The  teaching  power  is  adequate,  and  the  externs 
employed  receive  wages,  which,  though  small,  are  very  much  desu«l 
and  appreciated. 
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District  47.—  St.  Patrick’s  Convent,  County  Kilkenny. 
Industrial  Departm bnt. 

This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  June,  1871, 
the  teacher  is  fully  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  the  various  branches 
taught. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Rolls  (including  18  extern s)  was  28,  of 
whom  20  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection  engaged  at  plain  needle- 
work, knitting  and  crocheting,  boy’s  clothing,  crewel  work,  ecclesiastical 
embroidery,  and  lacemaking. 

The  work  material  is  supplied  by  the  Community,  and  the  finished 
work  in  disposed  of  principally  by  sale,  some  portion  being  given  by  the 
Community  in  charity. 

The  pupils  receive  wages  at  the  rate  of  from  Is.  to  7s.  6J.  per  week, 
according  to  proficiency. 

The  department  continues  to  be  conducted  in  a satisfactory  manner. 
The  pecuniary  results  were  better  than  those  of  previous  year;  and 
a new  departure,  which  promises  to  be  successful,  has  been  made  by  the 
nuns  undertaking  the  making  of  boys'  clothing.  The  teaching  power 
is  adequate. 

The  proficiency  of  the  pupils  of  the  Literary  Sohool  in  plain  needle- 
work, knitting,  &c.,  was  creditable. 


Section  II., 
G. 

Reporta  on 

Industrial 

Instruction. 

St. 

Patrick’* 
Convent,  ■ 
Industrial 
Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. 


District  4S. — Yougbai.  Convent,  County  Cork.  Youphal 

_ Convent, 

Industrial  Department.  Industrial 

This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  May,  1889. 

The  teacher  is  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  all  kinds  of  plain  and  __ 
fancy  needlework,  including  Youghal  luce.  Cralo- 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Rolls  (including  25  externa)  was  35,  of 
whom  22  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection,  engaged  at  plain 
needlework  and  Youghal  lacemaking. 

The  only  work  material  is  the  thread  which  each  worker  supplies  her- 
self—the  finished  work  is  sold,  the  lace  makers  receiving  from  2s.  to 
12s.  per  week,  according  to  their  skill. 

Thu  lace  is  perfect  in  design  and  finish — a noteworthy  specimen 
executed  during  the  year  was  a fichu  presented  to  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen  on  the  occasion  of  her  Diamond  Jubilee.  The  proficiency  of  the 
pupils  of  the  Literary  Department  iu  plain  needlework,  knitting,  »kc., 
was  satisfactory.  The  teaching  power  is  adequate. 


Dis’i  iiicT  49. — Dunuarvan  (1)  Convent,  County  Waterford. 
Industrial  Department1. 


Dung&r- 

van(I) 
Convent, 

This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  October,  Industrial 
1890.  The  teacher  is  fully  qualified  to  teach  hand  and  machine  knit- 
ting  and  sewing,  embroidery,  shutmaking,  vestments,  iic. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Rolls  (including  24  externa)  was  39,  of 
whom  19  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection,  engaged  with  very  fair 
skill  at  various  branches. 


Dr. 

Skcffin\jton. 


The  work  material  is  supplied  partly  by  the  teacher  and  partly  by 
the  pupils,  who  take  home  their  own  work  ; that  supplied  by  the  teachers 
is  disposed  of  by  private  sale,  the  workers  being  remunerated  according 
to  the  amount  of  work  done. 

Tl.e  pupils  of  the  Literary  Department  are  fairly  proficient  in  plain 
needlework,  knitting  &c.,  the  teaching  power  is  udequate. 
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Appendix. 

Section  n., 

O. 


District  49. — New  Ross  (1.)  Convent,  County  Waterford. 
Industrial  Department. 


-^is  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  1886.  The 
Instruction,  teacher  is  qualified  in  till  the  various  branches  of  plain  and  ornamental 
Nww  work,  including  the  ilruwitig  of  patterns.  The  branches  taught  are 
Ross (l)  point  1«C3,  which  i<  specially  good,  crochet  work  also  excellent,  Mount- 
Convent,  mellick  work,  various  sorts  of  woolwork,  petticoats,  Ac.,  crewel 
rw‘t-“l  ^ork,  etc. 

ment.  Tlio  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  41  extems)  was  60,  of 

~ whom  35  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection,  engaged  at  (joint  lace 

Skctnngton.  making,  Mountraellick,  woolwork,  die. 

The  work  seemed  very  good,  but  the  workers  did  not  draw  the 
patterns. 

The  sixth  class  pupils  supply  their  own  work  material  and  take  the 
finished  work  homo  with  them.  The  Community  supply  the  material 
for  the  externs,  and  their  finished  work  is  disposed  of  by  the  nuns  in 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

From  6s.  to  10s.  per  week  is  paid  to  those  who  are  expert  workers, 
beginners  getting  less. 

The  proficiency  of  the  pupils  of  the  Literary  School  in  plain  needle- 
work, knitting,  &c.,  was  good  on  the  whole.  Tile  Alternative 
(Industrial)  Scheme  is  efficiently  worked,  and  the  teaching  power  is  well 
provided  for. 


Stradballj-  DISTRICT  49. — STRADBALLY  CONNENT,  COUNTY  WATERFORD. 

Convent. 

DedpftV£ial  Industrial  Department. 

This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  February, 

Dr.  1892.  The  teacher  is  well  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  the  making 

Skffflng/on.  of  vestmeuts,  dresses,  uudei  clothing,  gold  embroidery,  knitting,  Ac.,  Ac. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  25  erterns)  was  33,  of 
whom  28  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection,  engaged  at  knitting, 
crocheting,  dressmaking,  embroidery,  and  shirtmaking. 

The  work  material  is  supplied  by  the  Community,  and  the  finished 
work  is  disposed  of  to  private  individuals  and  to  business  houses,  the 
pupils  receiving  from  3$.  to  5a.  per  week  according  to  proficiency. 

Plain  needlework,  knitting,  Ac.,  including  the  Alternative  (Industrial) 
programme,  was  very  well  taught.  The  proficiency  of  the  pupils  and 
extents  in  the  Industrial  Department  seemed  very  good,  the  teaching 
staff  is  ample  and  well  qualified,  and  the  business  appeared  to  be  carried 
on  with  regularity  and  very  fair  success. 

shannon”  DISTRICT  50. — TeMPLESHaNNON  CONVENT,  COUNTY  WeXFORD. 

Convent,  _ 

Industrial  INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

m«nt.  I hiB  Industrial  Department  has  hewn  in  operation  since  September, 

~&r-  v **',  -^e  is  competent  to  give  instruction  in  shirtmaking, 

iTAluter.  embroidery,  ribbon  work,  knitting  (machine  and  hand),  and  skirt- 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Poll  (including  18  extems)  was  24,  of 
whom  1 5 were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection,  engaged  with  satisfac- 
tory results  at  hand  and  machine  knitting,  plain  sewing,  and  ribbon 
work  (Pompadour). 
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The  work  material  is  supplied  by  the  Community,  and  the  finished 
work  is  sold — the  workers  earning  from  Qtl.  to  Os.  per  week,  according  to 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  work  done. 

The  stalf  is  adequate,  and  sufficient  evidence  was  forthcoming  that 
the  various  classes  of  girls  engaged  during  the  day — ordinary  pupils, 
ex  terns,  monitors,  and  ex-pupils — had  acquired  a satisfactory  facility  in 
the  brauches  of  industrial  work  undertaken  by  the  department. 

No  difficulty  is  experienced  in  disposing  of  the  finished  articles  at  a 
remunerative  price  j specimens  sent  to  Her  Excellency  Lady  Cadogan's 
Textile  Exhibition  wore  the  means  of  procuring  a considerable  number 
of  orders. 

District  50. — St.  Mary’s  Convent,  County  Wexford. 

Industrial  Department. 

This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  September, 
18'Jl.  The  teacher  is  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  sewing  machine 
und  advanced  dress  making,  knitting  and  crocheting,  and  shirtmaking. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  lo  ext^ms)  was  21,  of 
whom  14  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection,  engaged  on  the  several 
branches  indicated  above,  together  with  plain  needlework. 

The  work  material  is  supplied  partly  by  the  Community  and  partly 
by  the  pupils ; the  finished  work  supplied  by  the  pupils  is  taken  away 
by  them ; that  supplied  by  the  Community  is  distributed  among  the 
poirer  children.  No  payment  is  made  to  the  uorkera. 

The  teaching  power  i3  at  p-eseut  adequate. 

The  ex-pupils  and  exterus  displayed  in  general  a facility  in  the 
various  branches  undertaken,  indicative  of  regular  instruction.  To  the 
girls  still  on  the  Rolls  of  the  Literary  School  due  attention  lias  been 
paid,  but  a closer  supervision  of  the  younger  cbildreu  would  be 
desirable. 

District  51. — Mount  St.  Vincent  Convent,  County  Limerick. 

Industrial  Department. 

This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  1877.  Tbe 
teacher  is  fully  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  the  various  branches 
taught. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Rolls  (of  whom  43  were  ex  terns)  was 
51,  of  whom  50  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection  engaged,  with 
satisfactory  results,  at  dressmaking,  shirtmaking,  ladies’  uuderclotliing, 
baby  clothes,  sewing  and  knitting,  fancy  work  and  sewing  machine. 

The  work  material  is  supplied  by  the  Community  and  by  private 
orders,  and  die  finished  work  is  either  sold  or  used  as  clothing  uy  the 
pupils.  The  worker  receive  no  payment  except  in  special  cases. 

The  pupils  of  the  Literary  School  were  well  instructed  in  plain  needle 
work,  knitting,  die.  The  teaching  power  is  adequate.  All  the  clothing 
required  for  over  200  children  maintained  in  the  Industrial  School 
attached  to  this  Convent  is  made  by  the  pupils  of  this  department 

District  51. — Adaiie  Convent,  County  Limerick. 

Industrial  Department. 

This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  1868.  The 
teacher  is  capable’  of  giving  instruction  in  plain  and  fancy  work, 
knitting,  dressmaking,  cutting-out,  and  the  use  of  the  sewing  machine. 

0 2 


Appeildi  c. 

Section  II., 
G. 

Reports  on 
Industrial 
I ustruction. 


Si.  Mary’s 
Convent, 
Industrial 
1 )epart- 
ment. 

Mr. 

MAllster. 


Mount  St. , 
Vincent, 
Industrial 
Depart- 
ment. 

Dr. 

Bateman. 


Adare 

Convent, 

Industrial 

Depart- 

ment. 

Dr. 

Bateman, 
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Appendix.  The  number  of  pupil«  on  the  Roll  (iucluding  3 externs)  was  10,  of 
Section  II.,  whom  8 were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection,  engaged  at  cutting-out 
— - alld  plain  work,  witli  very  fair  results,  and  at  knitting,  which  was  but 

Report*  on  moderate. 

Imtmction  The  wov^  lna^G,‘hil  is  supplied  by  the  pupils  for  their  own  use,  or  by 
the  Community  ; the  finished  work  is  purchased  by  the  pupils,  or  sold 
or  given  as  rewards  to  pupils.  No  payment  is  made  to  the  workers. 

The  pupils  of  the  Literary  School  exhibited  very  fair  proficiency  in 
plain  needlework,  but  those  of  the  fifth  classes  were  not  expert  at 
knitting. 

The  pupils  and  monitors  who  had  already  passed  the  sixth  class  were 
proficient  in  the  business  of  the  Alternative  (Industrial)  Scheme.  The 
teaching  power  is  ample. 


Carrick-on- 

Suir 

Convont, 

Industrial 

Depart- 

ment. 


Mr. 

ClUordun, 


District  53. — Carkickon-Suir  Convent,  County  Tipperary. 
Industrial  Department. 

This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  January, 
1887.  The  toucher  is  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  the  various 
brandies  taught  The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (iucluding  7 
ex  terns)  was  4G,  of  whom  43  were  present  on  the  dny  of  inspection, 
engaged  at  the  making  of  shirts,  dresses,  pinafores,  underclothing, 
jerseys,  stockings,  crewel-work,  Mountmellick  work,  embroidery, 
macrame,  crocheting';  the  work  was  well  done. 

The  work  material  is  supplied  by  the  Community,  who  give  the 
finished  work  to  the  poor,  by  shopkeepers  who  pay  for  the  work  when 
done,  ami  by  the  pupils  who  retain  the  fmished  work  of  the  material 
which  they  supply,  rJ  he  wages  range  from  2s.  to  5s.  per  week,  accord- 
ing to  amount  of  work  and  proficiency. 

High  proficiency  in  plain  needlework,  knittiug,  <fcc.,  was  exhibited 
by  the  pupils  of  the  Literary  School,  the  teaching  power  is  adequate. 


Fvth&rd  District  53. — Fethard  Convent,  County  Tipperary. 

Cotvv«afc, 

Industrial  INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

niont.rt"  This  Industrial  Department  lias  been  in  operation  since  October, 
— 1885.  The  teacher  is  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  the  various 

Olttordon.  branches  taught.  The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  2 
extems)  was  19,  of  whom  17  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection, 
en6a8ed  &t  the  making  of  shirts,  dresses,  underclothing,  baby-clothes, 
fancy  work,  Mountmellick  work,  crewel  work,  machine-made  cardigan*, 
and  embroidery — proficiency  beiDg  very  fair. 

Some  of  the  work  material  is  supplied  by  the  nuns,  some  by  the 
pupils,  and  some  by  shopkeepers,  and  the  finished  work  is  disposed  of 
to  the  pupils,  shopkeepers,  and  private  customers — the  wages  vary  from 
ri^0  P®r.week'  according  to  circumstances.  ... 
llift  proficiency  of  the  pupils  of  the  Literary 'Department  in  plain 
adequate^’  k“iULug’  WftS  veiT  good.  The  teaching  power  is 


C-iahel 

Convent. 

Industrial 

Depart- 

ment. 

Jr>\ 

O'  Iliordan. 


District  53.— Cashel  Convent,  County  Tipperary. 
Industrial  Department. 

This  Industrial  Department  baa  been  in  operation  since  July,  1S9D. 
lhe  teacher  is  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  the  branches  taught. 

lue  number  of  pupils  on  the  llolls  (including  5 external  was  26,  of 
whom  20  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspe.  tion,  engaged  with  very  fair 
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results  at  dressmaking,  shirt  making,  crochet,  Mountmellick  work  and  Appendix. 
embroidery  (Hungarian,  jewelled,  and  ecclesiastical).  Section  IL, 

The  work  material  is  supplied  partly  by  the  Community,  who  give  i 

the  finished  work  to  poor  children,  and  partly  from  private  customers.  Reports  ou 
The  workers  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  Is.  Zd.  to  Cs.  per  week.  lualnxotion. 

The  proficiency  of  the  pupils  of  the  Literary  School  iu  plain  needle- 
work, knitting,  <fcc.,  was  very  good — the  teaching  power  is  sufficient. 


District  53. — St.  Joseph’s  Convent  (Carrtck-on-Suir),  County 
Tipperary. 

Industrial  Department. 


St.  J oaeph's 
Convent, 
Industrial 
Depart- 
ment. 


This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  January,  o'Ru/rdon. 
1890.  The  teacher  lias  the  necessary  qualifications  to  teach  dress- 
making, shirtmaking,  underclothing,  embroidery,  crochet,  crewel  work, 
and  laceinaking. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  21  externs)  was  29,  of 
whom  21  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection,  engaged  with  satis- 
factory results  at  the  making  of  shirts,  drosses,  and  underclothing, 
ecclesiastical  embroidery  and  knitting  by  hand  and  machine. 

The  work  material  is  supplied  by  the  Community,  shopkeepers,  and 
private  customers,  the  finished  work  being  sold.  The  pupils  receive 
payment  at  the  rate  of  from  2 s.  Zd.  to  10*.  per  week,  according  to 
circumstances. 

The  proficiency  of  the  pupils  of  the  Literary  Department  in  plain 
needlework,  aud  knitting,  <kc.,  was  very  good,  the  teaching  power 
is  adequate. 


District  54. — Castleisl\nd  Convent,  County  Kerry.  Conveut, 

_ . Industrial 

Industrial  Department.  D«part- 

This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  sinco  September,  mt'ut' 

1893.  The  teacher  is  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  all  kinds  of  Mr . Coyne. 
needlework,  plain  and  fancy. 

The  number  of  pupils  oa  the  Rolls  (including  35  exteras)  was  57,  of 
whom  42  were  present  ou  the  day  of  inspection,  engaged  with  very 
satisfactory  results  at  dressmaking,  crochetiug  of  lace,  crocheting  of 
woollen  articles,  such  as  petticoats,  jerseys,  shawls  ; Mountmellick  work, 
crewel  work,  and  embroidery. 

The  work  material  is  partly  purchased  by  the  nuns,  and  partly 
supplied  by  the  extern  pupils  ; the  finished  work  is  generally  disposed 
of  by  local  sales,  the  workers  receive  the  net  profits,  when  all  expenses 
are  paid. 

The  proficiency  of  the  Literary  Department  in  plaiu  needlework, 
knitting,  dec.,  was  very  satisfactory,  the  teaching  power  is  adequate. 


District  54.— U o ydervell  Convent,  County  Kerry. 

Industrial  Department. 

This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since 
1894.  The  teacher  is  competent  to  give  instructions  in  p am  y 

needlework,  embroidery,  crochet,  dressmaking,  occ.  # 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll,  (including  14  extern.) 
whom  25  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection,  engager  a **  . ’ 

macr&mfe,  crochet,  lace,  ribbon  work,  Ava  canvas  voi  , } » 

plain  needle  u ork  and  knitting,  with  satisfactory  results. 


Moyderwell 

Convent, 

Industrial 

Department 

Mr.  Copne. 
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Appnniic.  The  work  material  is  supplied  with  ordem  from  private  fumilios  to 
FooMon  ii.,  whom  it  is  returned  when  finished  ; the  pupilnure  paid  according  to  the 
— L ■value  of  the  work  done.  A few  who  are  good  workwomen,  are  paid  from 

Report*  on  Gs.  to  8s.  per  week. 

Instruction  proficiency  of  the  pupils  of  the  Literary  School  in  plain  needle- 

work, knitting,  Ac.,  was  very  satisfactory,  the  teaching  power  is  adequate. 

District  54. — Tralee  Convent  (1),  County  Kerry. 
Industrial  Department. 

This  Industrial  Department  has  been  recognised  since  June,  1890. 
The  teacher  is  qualified  to  teach  plain  and  art  needlework,  scientific 
r.Covuc.  cutting-out  and  the  use  of  sewing  and  knitting  machines. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  30  externs)  was  47,  of 
whom  38  were  present  ou  the  day  of  examination,  engaged  with  very 
satisfactory  results  at  crochet  work  of  every  description,  embroidery, 
plain  needlework,  and  knitting  of  stockings  and  jerseys  bv  machinery. 

The  work  material  is  supplied  by  the  nuns,  and  the  finished  work  is 
sold  to  customers,  the  wages  paid  being  from  2s.  to  6s.  per  week,  accord- 
ing to  the  character  of  the  work  done. 

The  proficiency  of  the  pupils  of  the  Literary  School  in  plain  needlework, 
knitting,  ifcc.,  was  very  satisfactory,  and  the  teaching  power  is  adequate. 


Tralee  (1) 
Convent. 
Indus  trial 
Dopart- 


Kanturk 

Convent, 

industrial 

Depart- 

ment. 


Mr.  P.  J. 
Fitz- 
Gerald, 


District  55. — Kanturk  Convent,  County  Cork. 

Industrial  Department. 

This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  August, 
1889.  The  teacher  is  competent  to  give  instruction  in  Mountmellick 
work,  fme  underclothing,  and  crocheting. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  9 externs)  was  17,  of 
whom  8 were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection,  engaged  at  crocheting, 
the  working  of  which  was  very  effectively  done. 

I he  work  material  is  supplied  by  the  parents  of  the  pupils  or  by 
townspeople  ; the  finished  work  is  used  by  the  girls  and  members  of  their 
families,  or  handed  over  to  the  owners  in  the  finished  state.  The  workers 
receive  the  pric^of  making  up. 

The  proficiency,  of  *the  pupils  of  the  Literary  School  in  plain  needle- 
work is  very  fair ; .»lhe  teaching  power  is  sufficient. 


DisTRict  oG — -Doneraile  Convent,  County  Cork. 

. y.  *; 

it-  Industrial  Department. 

This  Industrial  Department  lias  been  in  operation  since  June,  189 1. 
Mr  Ofti  The  teacher  is  compfetent.  to  give  instruction  in  shirtmaking,  Mount* 
’J'  m®lhok  work,  art  needlework  knitting  and  crochet  work,  and  dress- 
making. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  .7  externs)  was  13,  of 
whom  9 were  present,  on  the  day  of  inspection,  engaged  with  fah 
results  on  the  branches  indicated  above. 

The  work  material  is  supplied  partly  by  the  parents,  partly  by  the 
Community  and  by  the  public,  who  pay  for  the  work  done;  the  finished 
work  is  given  hack  to  the  owners,  some  being  given  in  charity  to  the-poor. 

uen  disposed  of  by  sale,  payment  depends  on  amount  of  work  done  by 
the  pupds  varying  from  1*.  to  2*.  per  week.  , 

• . 1 “e  P^nciency  of  the  pupils  of  the  Literary  School  in  plain  needlework, 
Knitting,  Ac.,  wus  very  satisfactory,  the  teaching  power  being  adequate. 


Doneraile 
Convent, 
Industrial 
I *opai  t- 
ment. 
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Di8trict  57. — Killarney  Convent  of  Mercy,  County  Kerry.  Appendix. 

Industrial  Department.  s«jotion  n., 

This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  January,  Renats  on 
1891.  The  teacher  is  fully  competent  to  give  instruction  in  the  follow-  inou*  trial 
ing  branches  : — Point  lace,  Carrickmacros3  lace,  crochet,  use  of  sewing  Iustnietlol>- 
machine,  dressmaking,  and  fine  underclothing.  Killurney 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Rolls  (including  19  externs)  was  36,  of 
whom  18  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection,  engaged  on  the  branches  industrial 
indicated  above.  Depart - 

The  work  material  is  supplied  by  the  nuns,  and  the  finished  work  is  mept 
sold,  the  workers  receiving  from  2a.  to  10s.  per  week.  Mr.  Oromle. 

The  proficiency  of  the  pupils  of  the  Literary  School  in  plain  needle- 
work, knitting,  Ac.,  may  be  considered  fair  on  the  whole. 

Valuable  work  is  done  in  this  Industrial  Department  by  the  moro 
advanced  pupils  and  by  the  externs,  especially  in  lace  work.  Some  of 
the  samples  of  lace  exhibited  on  the  day  of  examination  wore  models  of 
neat  and  skilful  execution.  The  teaching  power  is  adequate. 


District  57. — Killarney  Presentation  Convent,  County  Kerry.  Killarney 

Preseu- 

INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT.  totion 

_ Gun  vent, 

this  Industrial  Department  has  been  recognised  since  January,  1897.  Industrial 
The  teacher  is  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  dressmaking,  point  and 
Camckmacross  lace,  ornamental  and  ecclesiastical  embroidery,  and  _L_ 
shirtmaking.  ^r-  Cromle. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Rolls  (including  8 externs)  was  30,  of 
whom  22  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection,  engaged  on  the  branches 
indicated  above. 

The  work  material  is  supplied  by  the  nuns,  and  the  finished  work  is 
sold,  the  pupils  receiving  from  Is.  to  6s.  per  week,  according  to 
circumstances. 

A very  high  proficiency  was  exhibited  by  ail  classes  in  the  Literary 
School.  The  pupils  already  passed  sixth  class,  and  monitors,  and  the 
externs  appeared  to  be  taught  in  a careful  and  skilful  manner.  The 
department  is  very  successfully  conducted,  and  the  teaching  power  is 
adequate. 


District  58. — Kf.nmare  Convent,  County  Kerry.  JCenmare 

Convent, 

Industrial  Department.  indoatriai 

This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  January,  men”1 
1891.  The  teacher  is  fully  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  lacc  work,  ^ ^ 

dressmaking,  needlework,  knitting,  and  crochet.  r‘  uy  iC* 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  23  externs)  was  31,  of 
whom  19  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection,  engaged  on  lace,  crochet, 
and  knitting,  the  work  on  all  of  which  was  berng  successfully  carried 
out. 

The  ladies  of  the  Convent  supply  the  materials  for  lace  work,  anil  the 
pupils  those  for  other  branches.  The  finished  work  is  sold,  the  pupils 
receiving  the  balance  of  the  selling  price  afler  deducting  the  price  of  the 
material. 

The  proficiency  of  tho  pupils  of  the  Literary  School  in  plain  needlework, 
knitting,  Jzc.,  reached  a high  standard,  that  of  the  monitors  and  sixth 
class  pupils  deserving  the  highest  praise.  The  pupils  presented  in  the 
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Appendix.  Alternative  (Industrial)  Scheme  took  up  plain  dressmaking,  knitting, 
Section  u.  ami  crochet  work  as  their  qualifying  subjects.  All  were  exceedingly 
well  taught,  anil  the  amount  auil  quality  of  the  work  bore  testimony" to 
Reports  on  the  industry  of  the  pupils  and  the  skill  and  care  of  the  teachers.  Tiie 
Insinictioi)  externs  were  principally  engaged  on  lace  work,  for  which  the  Convent 

^ • j8  widely  celebrated.  The  exquisite  specimens  on  view,  and  the  0 tilers 

received  from  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  indicated  that  their  fame  was 
well  deserved. 

The  teaching  power  is  adequate. 


District  58. — Castletown-Beue  Convent,  County  Cork, 
Industrial  Department. 

This  Industrial  Department,  hns  been  in  operation  since  July,  1896. 
meul_  The  teacher  is  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  the  various  branches 
Mr.  JJuyhct,  taught. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  11  externs)  was  27,  of 
whom  18  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection,  successfully  engaged 
at  dressmaking,  crocheting,  and  knitting,  art  needlework,  Mountmcl- 
lick  work,  underclothing,  and  advanced  kindergarten  work. 

The  work  material  is  supplied  by  the  pupils,  who  take  home  the 
finished  articles,  by  the  nuns  who  give  them  in  charity,  and  by  shop- 
keepers who  sell  the  articles  made  for  them,  and  pay  for  the  work 
done.  Very  little  work  was  sold.  One  pupil  received  3a.  per  week, 
and  two  others  Is.  per  week. 

The  pupils  of  the  Literary  School  acquitted  themselves  admirably  in 
plain  needlework,  knitting,  <fec.,  and  the  senior  girls  presented  in 
dressmaking  and  sewing  machine,  showed  a thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  subject. 

Judging  from  the  finished  specimens  of  work  of  this  Industrial 
Department  exhibited,  and  from  those  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils  during 
the  inspection,  it  may  be  confidently'  said  that  the  department  is  being 
conducted  in  a highly  efficient  manner,  and  that  it  will  prove  a boon 
to  the  neighbourhood.  The  teaching  power  is  adequate. 


Castletcrwn- 

Bore 

Convent 

Industrial 

Depart- 


JUscarUerry  DISTRICT  59. — RoSCARBERRY  CONVENT,  COUNTY  CORK. 

Convent, 

Industrial  INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Popart-  . -- 

meat.  This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  July, 

The  teacher  is  fully  competent  to  give  instruction  in  the  following 
branches  : — Dressmaking,  line  underclothing,  knitting  and  crocheting, 
repairing  of  garments,  Mountmellick  work,  embroidery,  *kc. 

The  number  of  pupils  present  on  the  day  of  inspection  was  47,  o 
whom  26  were  externs.  ” , 

The  class  appeared  to  be  making  very  good  progress  at  plain  an 
fancy  needlework,  knitting,  crocheting,  cutting-out,  dressmaking  an 
the  use  of  the  sewing  machine.  , 

The  work  material  is  supplied  partly  by  the  Community,  and  P^r  1 
by  the  pupils,  the  finished  work  being  sold,  payment  being  maae  m 
proportion  to  the  value  of  the  work  executed. 

The  proficiency  of  the  pupils  of  the  Literary  School  in  plain  nee* 
work  knitting,  dec.,  was  good. 
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District  59. — Clonaiulty  Convent,  County  Cork.  Appendix. 

_ _ Section  II., 

Industrial  Department.  g. 

This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  January,  Report*,  on 
1891.  The  teacher  is  thoroughly  competent  to  teach  all  branches  of 

needlework,  ineluding  crocheting  and  knitting  (hand  and  machi  ie),  

Mountmellick  work,  art  needlework,  dressmaking,  sprigging,  cm- 
broidery,  making  of  shirts,  underclothing,  Ac.  Industrial 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  10  externs)  was  -13,  of  Hepart- 

whora  41  were  engaged  on  the  day  of  inspection  at  the  various  brunches  m _ 

indicated  above.  The  work  in  hands  was  of  excellent  quality.  Several  Mr.  Young. 
orders  for  fine  underclothing,  sprigging,  embroidery,  Ac.,  were  being 
completed. 

The  work  material  is  supplied  by  the  Community,  an.l  by  those  giving 
private  orders,  and  the  finished  work  is  sold,  the  pupils  receiving  from 
Is.  to  6s.  per  week,  according  to  the  work  clone. 

The  department  continues  to  increase  in  usefulness  and  efficiency 
yearly.  The  proficiency  of  the  pupils  of  the  literary  School  in  plain 
needlework,  knitting,  Ac.,  was  excellent,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  Special  Industrial  Department.  The  art  needlework  -was  especially 
good,  the  designs  being  in  many  instances  prepared  by  the  pupils 
themselves.  In  this  connexion  the  South  Kensington  Art  Class  has 
been  of  great  service. 

District  59. — St.  Mary's  Convent,  County  Cork.  St.  Mary's 

Convent, 

Industrial  Department.  Industrial 

This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  August, 

1896.  The  teacher  is  competent  to  give  instruction  in  dressmaking, 
plain  sewing,  lace  making,  Mountmellick  work,  Ac. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  G externs)  was  25,  of 
whom  21  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection,  wheu  very  good  work 
was  being  done  in  dressmaking,  Mountmellick,  aud  lacework. 

The  work  material  is  supplied  by  the  Community,  aud  of  the  finished 
work,  some  is  sold  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  the  greater  part  is  given 
to  the  poor.  No  regular  payment  is,  os  yet,  made  to  the  pupils. 

Although  this  department  has  been  in  opeiution  for  so  short  a time 
excellent  progress  has  been  made — plain  and  fancy  work  of  all  kinds 
having  been  most  carefully  taught.  When  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  attending  the  class  become  better  known  it  is  sure  to  be 
availed  of  to  a much  larger  extent  by  externs  and  past  pupils  of  the 
school. 

In  the  Literary  School  great  attention  is  paid  to  needlework,  in 
which  the  proficiency  is  good. 


District  59. — Skibwerren  Convent,  County  of  Cork.  Sktbteiren 

Convent. 

Industrial  Department.  Tmiustiial 

. Depart- 

This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  September,  ment. 
1860.  The  teacher  is  competent  to  give  instruction  in  shirtmaking,  ^IrTroung. 
fine  underclothing.  Mountmellick  work,  point  lace,  embroidery,  and 
various  kinds  of  fancy-work. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Rolls  (including  19  externs)  was  45, 
of  whom  39  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection,  engaged  in  the 
various  branches  indicated  above,  all  of  which  were  efficiently  taught. 
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Appendix.  The  work  material  is  partly  supplied  hy  the  pupils,  and  partly  \>y 

Scdion  u.,  the  Community.  Of  the  finished  work  some  is  sold,  and  some  kept  by 
q‘  the  children,  who  get  the  price  of  tlie  articles  they  wish  to  sell. 

Reports  ca  Wages  range  from  25.  to  5s  per  week,  according  to  circumstances. 

iDiSuttioii  department  is  very  efficiently  conducted ; in  addition  to  plain 

needlework  and  shirtmuking,  Mountmellick  work,  embroidery  and 
various  kinds  of  fancy-work  are  taught— some  of  the  specimens  ex- 
hibited were  very  beautiful.  Weaving  is  taught  in  a separate  room 
by  a skilled  weaver. 

The  quality  of  the  needlework  executed  by  the  pupils  of  the  Literary 
School,  shows  a steady  improvement. 


Bandon  DISTRICT  60. — B AN  DON  CONVENT,  COUNTY  COKK. 

Convent, 

Industrial  INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT.  * 

Depart* 

rocnt‘  This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  January, 

Mr. Smith.  1804.  The  teacher  is  fully  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  l;>ce- waking, 
Mountmellick-work,  dressmaking,  fine  underclothing,  crocheting, 
knitting,  «ic. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Rolls  (including  11  extems)  was  38, 
of  whom  24  was  preseut.  on  the  day  of  inspection,  engaged  at  lace- 
making,  fine  underclothing,  and  aliirtmaking. 

The  work  material  is  supplied  by  the  Community,  and  part  of  the 
finished  work  is  sold,  the  remainder  is  given  to  the  children.  The 
wages  range  from  Is.  to  4s.  per  week,  according  to  circumstances. 

The  general  proficiency  is  satisfactory,  and  the  teaching  power  is 
adequate. 

The  pupils  of  the  Literary  School  were  well  taught  in  plain  needlework, 
knitting,  &c. 


District  60, — Kinsale  Convent,  County  Cork. 

Industrial  Department. 

This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  January, 
1889.  The  teacher  is  fully  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  Limerick 
lace,  run  and  tambour,  Greek  lace,  Cenickmacross  lace,  Mountmellick 
work,  crochet,  muslin  and  coloured  embroidery,  marking  of  fine  under- 
clothing, knitting  by  hand  and  machine,  &c. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  tho  Roll  (including  80  externa)  was  94,  of 
whom  82  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection,  engaged  on  the  various 
brandies  indicated  above.  . 

'I he  work  material  is  bought,  and  the  finished  articles  are  sold,  tie 
workers  being  paid  by  the  piece.  Wages  average  from  Is.  to  105.  l*r 
week,  according  to  circumstances. 

A large  measure  of  success  attended  the  working  of  this  departs  on  , 
wherein  a high  standard  of  merit  has  been  attained  in  lace-making* 

Needlework,  knitting,  &c.,  is  well  taught  to  the  pupils  of  theLiteiary 
School.  The  teaching  power  is  adequate. 
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APPENDIX  ET. 


Appendix, 

accLion  rr.. 


(1.)  Revised  Instructions  to  Inspectors  in  Reference 
the  Results  Programme  and  Examinations. 


TO  Incfcmo- 
Uohb  to 
Inspectors 
as  to 
Results 
Esamlna-’ 
tlons. 


(Instructions  of  a somewhat  similar  character  were  given  to  Inspectors  in 
1881.  Those  now  issued  will  be  subject  to  any  modification  which 
may  be  found  necessary  at  the  next  revision  of  the  School  Pro- 
gramme. 

(a.)  The  examination  of  a school  has  for  its  object  not  only  to  test 
the  actual  knowledge  of  the  pupils,  but  also  to  secure  for  them  suitable 
and  sufficient  instruction. 

(6.)  The  Inspector  should  keep  the  requirements  of  the  programme 
carefully  in  view,  and  scrupulously  avoid  transgressing  its  legitimate 
scope  and  limits. 

(c.)  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  ascertain  whether  a good 
foundation  has  been  laid  by  the  teacher,  and  whether  the  leading  points 
of  each  subject  have  been  well  impressed  on.  the  pupil’s  minds. 

(d.)  Tn  the  examination  of  the  pupils  each  succeeding  question  should, 
as  far  as  possible,  bear  some  obvious  relation  to  the  previous  one,  so 
that  the  memory  of  the  child  may  be  aided  by  the  ordinary  association 
of  ideas,  and  by  a simple  process  of  reasoning. 

(<?.)  The  Inspector’s  manner  should  be  such  as  to  impart  confidence  to 
timid  children ; whatever  knowledge  a child  is  possessed  of  should  be 
kindly  and  patiently  elicited. 

(J.)  The  Inspector  in  the  discharge  of  his  important  duties,  is  expected 
to  maintain  a calm  and  judicial  demeanour ; to  avoid  any  display  of 
irritation  or  harshness  ; and  to  treat  the  teachers  with  that  courtesy  to 
which  they  are  entitled.  He  should  ulso  refrain  from  any  adverse 
comments  upon  the  condition  of  the  school,  or  the  character  of  the 
answering,  before  the  pupils. 

(fir.)  It  is  the  duty  of  an  Inspector,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  make  such 
arrangements  as  will  enable  him  to  attend  on  the  day  of  a Results’ 
Examination  at  an  early  hour.  If  he  should  be  unable  to  attend  till  a 
comparatively  late  hour,  he  ought  to  notify  the  fact,  if  possible,  before- 
hand, so  that  the  teacher  and  the  pupils  may  not  suffer  from  suspense 
and  uncertainty. 

(h.)  It  is  not  desirable  that  a Results’  Examination  should  be  pro- 
longed till  a late  hour,  particularly  in  the  winter  months,  or  that  the 
infants  should  be  detained  after  the  usual  hour  for  closing  school. 
When  the  examination  of  a school  extends  over  several  hours,  as  is  not 
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jppeniiix.  uncommonly  the  wise,  the  Inspector  should  see  that  each  class  is  allowed 
Section  n,  a short  interval  of  freedom  from  work.  It  may  be  possible  to  permit  all, 
— L or  nearly  all,  the  pupils  to  resort  to  the  playground  for  ten  minutes  or 

tJonTto*  a (Iu,irter  of  an  hour ; and  much  insight  into  the  order  and  discipline  of 

inspectors  the  school  may  be  acquired  by  carefully  watching  the  classes  as  they 
jf,Kuit8  break  up,  and  again  an  they  re-assemble.  For  this,  as  well  as  for  other 
Examina-  reasons,  it  is  desirable  that,  the  inspection  of  each  school  should,  as 
far  os  possible,  bo  kept  distinct- and  separate,  even  where  the  attendance 
is  small ; and  as  a general  rule  the  examination  of  one  school  should  be 
completed  before  another  is  begun. 

(i. ) In  furnishing  his  report  on  any  school  the  Inspector,  when  calling 
attention  to  defects  in  the  proficiency  of  the  classes,  should  indicate 
where  the  responsibility  for  the  particular  defect  complained  of  chiefly 
rests. 

( j .)  The  Inspector  should  not  fail  to  report  his  judgment  of  the  moral 
tone  of  the  school  and  the  observance  of  discipline,  cleanliness,  and 
order ; he  should  also  bring  under  notice  the  defects,  if  any,  in  the 
condition  of  the  school-house  or  premises. 


^he  subjoined  instructions  have  reference  mainly  to  the  ordinary  and 
more  important  subjects  of  the  School  Course. 

1.  A Pass  in  any  subject  is  to  be  awarded  for  proficiency  in  the 
principal  head  of  that  subject.  The  Inspector  is,  however,  required  to 
examine  on  the  other  heads  carefully,  and  to  call  particular  attention  in 
his  Report  to  any  CAse  of  marked  neglect.  This  applies  in  a special 
manner  to  Explanation  as  required  in  connection  with  Reading,  and  to 
Mental  Exercises  in  Arithmetic. 

2.  The  pass  mark  “ 1 ” is  to  be  given  only  where  the  proficiency  of 
the  pupil  has  been  fully  satisfactory  j answering  of  a fair  or  passable 
character  is  to  be  indicated  by  the  pass  mark  “ 2.” 

Taking  100  as  the  maximum,  the  value  of  the  answering  of  a pupil 
at  the  Results  Examination  to  entitle  him  to  a satisfactory  pass,  should 
be  at  least  60  per  cent.,  and  to  entitle  him  to  a mere  pass  it  should  be 
at  least  40  per  cent. 

Infants’  Class. 

3.  In  the  case  of  the  younger  infants  the  “ pnss  ” may  be  awarded  on 
the  correct  reading  and  spoiling  of  two  or  more  individual  words,  but  in 
the  higher  sections  of  this  class  the  correct  reading  of  at  least  one 
sentence  should  also  be  required.  While  the  pass  marks  may  be  awarded 
on  the  reading  and  spelling  only,  the  Inspector  is  also  to  report  whether 
the  pupils  have  been  trained  in  at  least  two  suitable  Infants’  School 
exercises.  Exercises  adapted  for  Infants’  Classes  or  Schools  include  the 
use  of  the  Ball  Frame,  Drill,  Singing,  Conversational  Object  Lessons, 
and  Elementary  Drawing  ; and  in  organised  Infants’  Schools  or  Infants 

>epartments  the  Kindergarten  System  should  be  practised. 

The  Inspector  should  refer  particularly  in  his  Report  to  any  case  in 
w lc^  pupils  have  been  unduly  retained  in  the  Infants’  Class. 
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First  Class.. 

4.  Reading. — The  words  of  a sentence  should  be  properly  connected, 
but,  with  a view  to  guard  against  the  mere  saying  of  the  words  from 
memory,  the  Inspectin’  should  also  apply  the  test  of  reading  detached 
words  at  sight,  before  determining  the  pass  mark. 

5.  Spelling. — The  test  should  consist  of  not  less  than  five  words  ; the 
correct  spelling  of  three  words  out  of  live  merit*  a “ No.  1 ” pass,  of 
two  words  a “ No.  2 ” pass. 


Section  II., 
H. 

Instruc- 
tions to 
Inspectors 
as  to 
Resulis 
Examina- 
tions. 


6.  Writing. — The  sentence  to  be  copied  should  be  written  on  the 
blackboard  by  the  Teacher,  but  is  to  be  selected  by  the  Inspector. 
Parallel  lines  should  be  used  to  regulate  the  size  of  the  letters.  Capital 
letters  are  not  required  in  this  class. 

7.  Arithmetic. — Pupils  when  working  sums  are  not  to  be  allowed  to 
count  on  their  finger’s,  or  to  adopt  any  similar  expedient  as  an  aid  to 
calculation. 


Second  Class. 

8.  Reading. — Pupils  should  read  a passage  of  five  or  six  lines,  and 
should  get  a second  trial  if  they  fail  in  the  first.  The  ready  recognition 
of  the  words  should  be  strictly  insisted  on  as  essential  for  a “ No.  2 " 
pass ; while  for  a “ No.  1 ” pass  proper  attention  to  pauses  and  good 
distinct  articulation  are  to  be  required. 

9.  Spelling. — At  least  live  words  should  be  given,  with  same  rule 
as  to  conditions  for  a pass  mark  as  in  First  Chiss. 

10.  Writing. — The  test  copy  should  contain  words  of  at  least  four 
letters.  Imitation  of  the  head  line  to  bo  regarded  us  the  main  point  in 
estimating  the  pass  mark.  Guiding  lines  may  be  used. 

11.  Arithmetic. — In  subtraction  four  figures  are  to  be  given  in  the 
minuend  and  in  the  subtrahend,  and  at  least  one  cipher  should  be 
introduced.  Same  rule  as  to  counting  on  finger’s,  &c.,  as  in  First 
Class. 

12.  Needlework. — The  hemming  should  be  strong,  the  stitches  going 
well  through  upper  and  lower  folds,  and  slanted,  and  the  knitting  should 
be  free  from  dropped  stitches.  Thimbles  to  be  used  by  the  pupils. 

Third  Class. 

13.  Reading. — Distinct  articulation  and  proper  grouping  of  words 
should  he  regarded  os  essential  in  this  class,  and  uo  pass  should  be 
awarded  where  those  conditions  are  not  fulfilled. 

14.  Spelling. — The  passage  should  be  read  distinctly,  and  then  dictated, 
a few  words  at  a time.  One  word  misspelled  for  every  ten  words 
dictated  will  involve  failure.  The  omission  of  one  word  liable  to  bo 
misspelled,  or  of  two  easy  words,  will  count  as  a mistake. 

15.  Writing.  —There  should  be  a distinct  advance  in  proficiency  over 
that  required  in  previous  class.  Guiding  lines  may  still  be  used. 

16.  Arithmetic. — Pupils  should  not  be  examined  on  paper  unless  with 
the  teacher’s  consent.  Care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  copying,  by 
duly  varying  the  questions  given  out  Five  sums  should  be  given.  The 
correct  sol  id  ion  of  any  two,  including  Long  or  Short  Division,  will 
merit  a “No.  2 ” pass  ; for  n “No.  1 ” pass  u sum  in  Compound  Addi- 
tion must  also  bo  correctly  worked  by  pupil.  As  regards  sums  in 
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Multiplication  mul  Division,  the  number  of  places  in  the  multiplicand 
or  in  the  dividend  may  be  limited  to  live,  and  in  the  multiplier  or  in 
the  divisor  to  two. 

17.  Grammar.—  Easy  sentences  should  be. chosen  in  which  pupils 
should  distinguish  readily  and  intelligently  the  article,  noun,  adjective, 
personal  pronoun,  and  verb. 

18.  Geography. — The  pupils  of  this  class  should  distinguish  land  from 
water  on  the  map,  and  be  able  to  name  and  show  the  cardinal  points, 
both  as  regards  the  schoolroom  and  the  map.  They  should  also  know 
the  names  and  relative  positions  of  continents  and  oceans,  the  largest 
countries,  the  great  seas,  the  great  mountain  ranges,  the  largest  islands, 
and  the  more  important  groups  of  islands.  Pupils  are  to  be  examined 
before  an  ordinary  Map  of  the  World,  but  the  test  need  not  be  con- 
fined to  pointing. 

19.  Needlework. — Pupils  may  be  examined  by  either  of  the  following 
tests : — 

First  test. — To  do  about  one  inch  of  top-sewing,  and  one  inch  of 
running;  to  knit  one  round. 

Second  test. — To  do  about  one  inch  of  top-sewing,  and  one  inch  of 
hemming  ; to  knit  one  round. 

About  20  minutes  to  be  allowed  for  each  test. 

Fourth  Class. 

20.  Reading. — The  conditions  for  a pass  in  this  subject  should  include 
the  ready  recognition,  distinct  articulation,  and  proper  grouping  of 
words. 

21.  Spelling. — To  be  tested  and  marked  as  in  Third  Class.  In  this 
class  the  dictation  exercise  should  always  bo  written  on  paper. 

22.  Writing. — To  show  an  improvement  both  in  character  and 
execution  over  requirements  in  previous  class.  Test  exercise  to  be 
written  with  the  aid  of  but  one  guiding  line. 

23.  Arithmetic. — Three-quarters  of  an  hour  should  be  allowed,  if 
required,  in  this  class,  for  working  the  sums  on  paper.  Slates  arc  not 
to  be  used  at  this  exercise,  and  all  the  work  should  be  done  on  the 
sheet  of  paper  supplied  by  the  Inspector. 

The  “ more  useful  arithmetical  tables”  include  Avoirdupois  Weight, 
Troy  Weight,  Long  Measure,  Square  Measure,  aud  Time. 

A pupil  who  works  two  of  the  exercises  on  paper  correctly,  aud 
makes  a fair  attempt  to  work  one  or  two  others,  though  the  answer  is 
not  fully  brought  out,  may  bo  passed. 

24.  Grammar. — The  pupils  should  be  examined  with  reference  to  the 
words  of  sentences  before  them  in  their  Heading  Books.  No  questions 
having  reference  to  Syntax  are  to  be  asked. 

25.  Geography. — The  pupils  should  know  on  the  Map  of  the  World 
the  countries  and  their  capitals,  the  gulfs,  bays,  straits,  capes,  and  rivers , 
the  secondary  mountain  ranges  and  islands ; and,  on  the  Map  of  Irelau  , 
the  provinces ; the  comities,  with  principal  towns  in  each ; Hie  large 
lakes ; and  the  principal  mountains,  rivers,  capes,  and  islands, 
note  (t)  to  Programme. 

The  pupils  in  Fourth  Class  shall  be  examined  mainly  with  an  ordinary 
map  before  them,  but  part  of  the  examination  may  be  conducted  wit  011 
a map,  or  by  reference  to  a blank  map. 
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26.  Agriculture . — -The  examination  in  this  class  should  have  reference  Appendix. 
mainly  to  the  ordinary  systems  of  rotation  of  crops  and  to  the  more  Section  jr., 
common  cultivated  crops — potatoes,  root  crops,  green  crops,  graiu  crops, 

beans,  peas,  flax  —and  should  be  conducted  orally.  Tnrtruc- 

tiona  to 

27.  Needlework. — Pupils  may  be  examined  by  either  of  the  following  inspectors 

tests  : — Results 

First  test. — To  tack  on  a patch  about  one  and  a half  inches  square,  to  tion«. 
top-sew  along  one  side  and  round  tliat  comer  : work  one  inch  run-and- 
fell  seam ; to  knit  one  round  of  sock. 

Second  test. — Tack  on  patch  about  one  and  a-half  inches  square,  cut 
one  square  inoh  from  calico  under  it,  and  hem  one  side  of  this  inner 
square,  turning  a corner.  Stitch  one  inch.  Knit  one  round  of  sock. 

About  30  minutes  to  be  allowed  for  each  test. 


Fifth  Class— (First  Stage). 

28.  Reading. — The  pass  mark  in  this  stage  will  depend  partly  on 
verbal  acouracy,  and  partly  on  the  pupil’s  ability  to  explain  the  meaning 
of  words  and  phrases  in  the  lesson  read.  Examination  under  latter 
head  should  be  conducted  in  this  class  with  the  books  open. 

29.  Spelling. — Subject  to  be  tested  and  judged  as  in  the  two  previous 
classes. 

30.  Writing  is  to  be  judged  from  the  Btyle  and  form  of  the  letter 
written  by  the  pupil,  as  well  as  from  tlie  penmanship  and  spelling. 
Care  should  be  taken  that  the  subject  of  the  letter  is  of  a simple 
character,  and  suitable  for  a letter. 

31.  Arithmetic. — To  be  tested  and  marked  as  in  Fourth  Class,  same 
time  being  allowed. 

32.  Grammar. — The  sentence  proposed  should  be  a simple  one,  and 
should  not  include  the  subjunctive  or  potential  mood,  the  passive  voice, 
or  the  relative  in  the  objective  case. 

33.  Geography. — Pupils  of  this  class  should  know  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  the  leading  countries  in  Europe,  their  boundaries,  the  positions 
of  the  great  cities,  and  of  some  of  the  less  important  ones,  the  'details 
respecting  mountains,  rivers,  islands,  and  lakes.  Inspector  should 
examine  minutely  on  the  Map  of  Ireland. 

34.  Agriculture. — The  examination  in  this  class  should  have  refer- 
ence to  all  classes  of  crops,  os  well  as  to  cottage  gardening,  and  should 
be  conducted  orally. 

35.  Hook- keeping. — No  pupil  should  pass  who  does  not  produce  the 
required  sets  neatly  written  out.  The  questions  on  the  work  done 
should  be  of  a simple  character,  but  sufficient  to  test  a due  knowledge 
of  the  processes.  No  pass  should  be  given  for  mere  transcription  of  the 
exercises. 

36.  Needlework. — Each  pupil  will  be  examined  by  one  of  the  following 
tests  (should,  however,  time  at  Inspector’s  disposal  permit,  he  is  recom- 
mended, in  this  and  following  classes,  to  give  two,  the  second  test  being 
frequently  a knitting  one)  : — 

First  test. — To  work  barred  buttonhole,  and  one  inch  of  neat  ruu- 
and-fell  seam. 

Second  test. — To  darn  a hole  the  sue  of  a shilling : to  stitch  one 
inch. 
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Appendix.  Third  test. — To  turn  aud  cjm,ilet3  iujl  of  sock,  previously  preparod  ■ 

Scetiou  II.,  to  work  one  side  of  buttonhole. 

lostml-  Fourth  test. — To  cut  out  pattern  of  girl's  under-garment,  or  little 
tions  to  boy’s  shirt,  and  to  work  one  side  of  button-bole. 

Inspectors  m , 

Result  A*/ In  test, — To  tack  on  u pat  m of  about  two  inches  square,  top-sew 

Kxiuuina-  nlong  one  side  aud  partly  down  the  next,  turning  the  comer  neatly  on 
lions.  outside;  ou  inside  of  patch  to  cut  out  one  and  a half  inches  square,  to 
turn  in  and  hem  one  side  of  square  and  part  of  next,  choosing  same 
corner  to  turn  as  has  already  been  turned  on  the  outside. 

About  45  minutes  allowed  for  each  test. 

Fifth  Class. — (Second  Stage). 

37.  Readiny. — Similar  conditions  for  a pass  as  in  First  Stage. 

Xu  Explanation  the  examination  should  be  conducted  with  books 
open. 

38.  Spelling. — To  be  tested  and  marked  as  in  First  Stage  of  Fifth 
Class. 

39.  Writing. — The  letter  should  be  correct  in  form  and  in  spelling, 
and  neatly  written.  The  pupils  should  have  learned  the  proper  use  of 
the  full  b top. 

40.  Arithmetic. — Tests  and  marking  as  before.  One  hour  may  be 
allowed  for  paper  work,  if  necessary.  Mental  exercises  should  include 
cjisy  questions  in  Addition,  Subtraction,  aud  Multiplication  of 
money. 

41.  Grammar. — The  sentence  chosen  for  parsing  in  this  class  should 
be  more  difficult  than  in  First  Stage,  and  may  include  the  relative 
clause,  the  compound  tenses,  and  all  the  moods. 

42.  Geography. — In  order  to  merit  a pass,  pupils  of  this  clas3  should 
have  a thorough  acquaintance  with  the  Geography  of  Ireland.  Pupils 
should  be  prepared  for  examination  on  a blank  Map  of  Ireland. 

43.  Agriculture. — As  a rule  the  pupils  of  this  class  should  be 
examined  orally  as  in  First  Stage. 

44.  Book-keeping. — The  required  sets  must  be  presented  neatly 
written  out.  Questions  should  be  more  difficult  than  in  First  Stage. 

45.  Needlework. — Each  pupil  will  be  examined  by  one  of  the  follow* 
ing  tests,  the  giving  of  a second  being  left  to  Inspector’s  judgment,  as 
before. 

■First  test.  To  gather  two  and  a half  inches  of  calico  into  one  inch 
hand,  sewing  on  both  sides.  To  work  two  inches  of  herring-bone  hem 
on  flannel. 

Second  test. — To  work  neat  barred  buttonhole.  If  overall  has  beea 
the  examination  garment  prepared,  to  cut  pattern  of  it.  If  boy’s  shirt 
has  been  made  for  examination,  to  cut  pattern  of  it. 

Third  test.-—- To  darn  a bole  the  size  of  a shilling,  crossing  it  exactly, 
to  work  one  side  of  buttonhole. 

Fourth  teat.— To  put  on  flannel  patch  two  inches  square — to  herring* 
bone  it  outside  and  inside  over  raw  edge.  Narrow  for  toe  of  sock,  sue 
close  it  correctly. 

From  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a quarter  may  bo  allowed  for  csch 
test. 
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H. 


46.  Reading.- 


-Pupils  of  this  class  will  not  be  awarded  a pass  in  t&na'to 


.reading  unless,  iu  addition  to  exhibiting  fi  lency  and  correct  prommcia-  Jgto*0*0” 
tioa,  they  are  able  to  answer  readily  and  intelligently  on  the  meanings  itoBultB 
of  the  words  and  the  subject  matter  of  the  lesson  read.  The  examina- 
don  on  the  words  and  subject  matter  may  be  conducted  with  the  books 
open. 

47.  Spelling. — Any  serious  error  in  punctuation  to  be  taken  into 
Recount  in  the  marking  of  this  subject. 

48.  Writing. — The  letter  proscribed  in  this  class  should  be  written  on 
lunruled  paper,  which  should  afterwards  be  folded  iu  the  form  of  a 
faote,  and  addressed  on  the  back,  as  if  for  post. 

In  the  second  year  a longer  letter,  and  with  better  style  and  finish,  ia 
Pei  pec  ted. 

49.  Arithmetic. — One  hour  may  be  allowed  for  the  paper  work. 


{The  Inspector  will  draw  the  Teacher's  particular  attention  to  the 
desirableness  of  secur  ing  expertness  in  mental  calculation  of  a practical 
hind.) 

50.  Grammar. — In  this  class  the  parsing  exercise  should  be  more 
difficult  than  in  Fifth  Class,  2nd  Stage,  but  is  not  to  be  over  difficult 
or  puzzling.  More  accuracy  and  a better  style  of  work  will  be  expected 
in  the  secoud  year. 


51.  Geography. — At  the  first  examination  a detailed  knowledge  of 
the  British  Islands  and  a general  knowledge  of  India  and  the  British 
Colonies  should  be  exhibited.  At  the  second  examination  a detailed 
knowledge  of  India  and  the  British  Colonies  also  should  be  shown. 


52.  Agriculture. — The  examination  in  this  class  may  l>e  conducted  in 
writing.  The  questions  should  be  carefully  foamed  and  varied  from 
time  to  time.  The  examination  should  deal  mainly  with  the  principles 
of  the  subject. 


53.  Book-keejnng. — In  this  class  the  character  of  the  books  should 
still  be  taken  into  account ; the  principles  should  be  well  understood, 
and  the  pupils  should  be  tested  in  journalizing  and  in  posting  the 
Ledger. 


54.  Needlework. — Each  pupil  will  be  examined  by  one  of  the  following 
tests,  a second  at  discretion,  as  before. 

First  test. — To  join  two  strips  of  calico  to  the  length  of  oue  and  a 
half  inches,  in  a sew-and-fcll  seam,  neatly  top-sewing  the  first  or  upper 
aide,  ami  hemming  clown  the  lower  one  ; to  work  neat  barred  button- 
hole, having  the  slit  cut  straight,  the  edges  of  the  buttonhole  just  meet- 
ing, and  the  stitch  firm  and  even.  To  take  sock  of  which  heel  is  already 
turned,  pick  up  stitches  for  foot,  and  knit  two  or  three  rounds. 

Second  test. — To  gather  two  and  a half  inches  of  calico  into  one  inch 
of  band,  working  neatly,  and  fastening  on  a gather  with  every  stitch  ; 
both  sides  of  band  to  be  sewn,  and  edges  nicely  finished  by  top-sewing. 


Third  test. — To  cut  out  a pattern  of  man’s  shirt  with  separate  yoke, 
tacking  the  pieces  together. 


H 
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Fourth  test.-- To  clam  strongly  and  neatly  a hole  the  size  of  aahillic 
taking  the  runnings  about  lmlf-un-inch  into  the  web  on  either  side  * 
on  for  a sock,  and  knit  throe  or  four  rounds,  beginning  the  rib  ’ ^ 
From  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a quarter  may  be  given,  as  in' prey* 
class,  for  each  test  * **  10* 

In  all  classes  the  pupils'  test  specimens  of  sewi-tg  and  of  ciUtina 
should  be  brought  away  by  the  Inspector. 


Alternative  Scheme  for  Girls  op  Sixth  Cuss. 

55.  Heading, — At  least  two  books  must  be  used,  one  to  l>e  a suitable 
treatise  on  Domestic  Economy,  the  subject  matter  of  which  moat  be 
known,  tlio  other  a Heading  Book  approved  by  the  Commissioners. 
Explanation  of  the  lessons  read  will  lie  required. 

56.  English  Composition. — The  subject  proposed  for  the  composite 
exercise  may  he  varied  at  discretion.  The  exercise  may  be  considers 
to  include  Grammar  only  so  far  as  this  subject  is  necessary  to  scrji 
correctness  of  expression ; and  Geography  is  mentioned  chiefly  u 
furnishing  somo  suitable  matter  on  which  to  write. 

57.  Plain  Needlework. — Under  this  scheme  it  is  essentialthat th 
third  test  given  under  the  ordinary  programme  for  Sixth  Class  shall  h 
applied. 

5S.  Special  Industries. — The  same  special  Industries  may  be  take* 
up  in  successive  years,  but  a pupil  presented  a second  timo  for  examin* 
tion  in  any  branch  must  show  increased  proficiency  in  order  to  warrant 
payment  of  fees.  This  may  be  shown  by  some  additional  work,  some 
different  articles  knit,  some  new  stitches  in  lace,  Jcc.,  <fcc. 

Extra  on  Optional  Branches. 

59.  Use  of  Sewing  Machine. — The  pupil  should  display  a fair  know- 
lege  of  the  use  of  Sewing  machine,  setting  needle  correctly,  regulating 
tension  os  required  for  work,  preparing  and  attaching  the  bobbin,  and 
being  competent  to  join  evenly,  and  with  regular  line  of  neat  stitching, 
two  curved  edges,  such  as  occur  in  back  and  in  sidepiece  next  back  of 
bodice. 

60.  Advanced  Dressmaking.  -Pupil  to  cut  out,  in  Inspector's  present 
pattern  of  dress  bodice,  consisting  of  the  following  : — Side  pieces,  frost 
and  back,  neckband,  upper  sleeve,  under  sleeve ; and  to  tack  these 
together  so  as  to  produce  correct  pattern  of  dress  bodice.  No  model  or 
pattern  of  any  kind  to  be  permitted  fur  use  of  pupils.  Cutting  out 
should  be  done  either  by  a scientific  system,  by  measurement  of  a com- 
panion's figure,  or  from  pupil’s  own  clear  recollection  of  the  shapes  and 
sizes  of  the  various  piece  s. 

It  is  desirable  that  each  pupil  should  exhibit  a dress  made  by  heiaf 
during  the  year,  having  buttonholes  neatly  worked  in  bodice. 

61.  Vocal  Music. — “ Singing  by  ear  ” may  be  accepted  in  the  junior 
classes  to  fourth,  inclusive,  as  sufficient  for  the  song  test;  but  in  Fur. 
and  Sixth  Classes  pupils  should  be  able  to  Sol-Fa  their  parts  separately 
before  joining  together  in  harmony. 

62.  Drawing. — Pnpils  must  show  evidence  of  duo  training 
practice  in  this  subject ; the  lines  must  be  drawn  freely,  and  witlicc 
shifting  the  position  of  the  paper.  Frequent  rubbing  out  and  soiling 
the  paper  should  preclude  the  awarding  of  a pass. 
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(2.)  Regulations  for  the  Employment  of  Itinerant  Teachers  3octgn  n- 
of  Cookery  and  Laundry  in  Promoting  Instruction  in  Emp^_ 
these  Branches  in  Connection  with  National  Schools.  of 

Oookory 

ami 

Laundry. 


I.  With  the  sanction  of  the  Irish  Government,  the  Commissioners  of 
National  Education  have  made  arrangements  with  the  “ Royal  Irish 
Association  for  the  Technical  Training  and  Employment  of  Women,” 
for  sending  to  the  several  localities  desirous  of  obtaining  their  services, 
on  application  made  to  this  Office,  fully  qualified  Teachers  holding 
Diplomas  of  Cookery  and  Laundry. 

II.  In  each  locality  Managers  applying  to  the  Office  of  National 
Education  for  the  services  of  these  Teacher's  should  organize  classes, 
decide  on  the  apartments  suitable  for  the  instruction  either  in  the 
National  School  premises  or  in  premises  within  easy  reach  of  them, 
and  arrange  (a)  for  the  supply  of  the  materials,  ( b ) for  such  appliances 
08  the  Teachers  may  find  necessary  in  addition  to  what  they  bring  with 
them,  and  (c)  any  assistance  that  may  be  required  for  the  cleansing  of 
the  dishes,  <fcc.  The  District  Inspectors  will  confer  with  Managers  on 
the  subject. 

III.  It  is  desirable  that  at  each  Centre  nob  more  than  ten  National 
Schools  should  come  under  instruction,  each  receiving  one  or  more 
lessons  of  two  hours’  duration  in  the  week,  throughout  the  fixed  period 
of  the  com*se.  The  lessons  at  the  several  National  Schools  should  be  so 
arranged  as  to  afford  full  occupation  for  four  hours  a day  on  five  daj's  of 
the  week  to  the  Itinerant  Teacher. 

In  large  schools  each  organized  Cookery  or  Laundry  Class  will  count 
for  the  purposes  of  the  course  as  a school. 

IV.  (a)  The  course  of  instruction  for  a Cookery  or  Laundry  Class 
will  embrace  twenty  Demonstration  and  Practice  Lessons  in  Household 
Cookery  or  Laundry  Work,  and  will  have  two  stages,  to  be  taken 
successively  in  two  Results  periods  by  the  some  pupils,  one  entirely 
elementary,  suitable  for  National  School  pupils  of  the  Fourth  Class,  and 
one  more  advanced,  suitable  for  the  pupils  of  the  Fifth  or  Sixth  Class.* 

(4).  No  fees  are  chargeable  to  pupils  of  National  Schools  for  these 
courses  of  instruction. 

(c).  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Commissioners,  extorns  may  be 
admitted  at  such  rates  of  fees  as  may  be  arranged  by  Managers  of  the 
schools ; but  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  instruction  of  the  National 
School  pupils.  Results  Fees  are  not  payable  on  extern  pupils. 

V.  The  Rules  of  the  Commissioners  allow  of  instruction  in  technical 
subjects  within  the  ordinary  school  hours. 

The  arrangements  should,  however,  be  such  as  Dot  to  interfere  to  any 
undue  extent  with  the  literary  business  of  the  schools. 

VI.  Sixteen  attendances  is  the  minimum  to  warrant  payment  of 
Results  Fees  in  respect  to  any  pupil  of  the  Class. 

VII.  The  number  of  pupils  attending  a Practice  Lesson  should  not 
exceed  sixteen. 

• Pupils  of  Evening  National  Scboolu  attending  the  claases  of  Cookery  or  Laundry  aro 
exempt  from  the  requirement  of  enrolment  in  4th  or  higher  Glass. 

H 2 
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Appendix.  YHI.  Each  Itinerant  Teacher  of  Cookery  and  Laundry  is  engaged 
Section  n„  to  give  two  Lessons  of  two  hours  each  per  day  for  the  first  five  days  of 
a the  week,  and  the  local  arrangements  should  have  regard  to  this  obli- 
gation. 

Teaeheraof  XX.  The  Itinerant  Teacher  during  the  time  of  her  engagement  at 
and  ry  each  school  is,  in  regard  to  each,  to  be  under  the  control  of  its  Manager  • 
Laundry.  and  8^e  ja  to  rep0rt  the  commencement  of  the  course,  and  subsequently 
the  conclusion  of  the  course  for  each  class,  to  the  Royal  Irish  Association 
(Countr}'  Department),  and  report  the  results  of  the  instruction.  The 
reports  will  be  communicated  in  due  course  by  the  Association  to  this 
Board. 

X.  Prior  to  sending  an  Itinerant  Teacher  to  a Centre,  the  Royal 
Irish  Association  should  submit  for  the  consideration  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  National  Education  a Scheme  for  the  Cookery  or  Laundry 
Classes  throughout  the  locality.  The  Scheme  should  contain  the  names 
of  the  schools  and  of  the  Managers,  the  dates  for  commencing  and  con- 
cluding the  course  for  each  class,  and  the  hours  of  instruction  daily  for 
each. 

XI.  All  questions  in  reference  to  the  employment  and  business  of 
the  Itinerant  Teachers  will  be  a matter  for  correspondence  l>etween  the 
Commissioners  and  the  Association. 

XII.  Each  Itinerant  Teacher  is  to  keep  a roll  of  all  pupils  learning 
Cookery  or  Laundry  at  each  school.  The  roll  is  to  show  tlie  class  and 
the  attendances  of  the  individual  pupils. 

XIII.  The  Itinerant  Teachers  arc  also  to  furnish  the  Inspector  of  the 
District  at  the  close  of  each  week  (on  an  official  form)  a journal  of  daily 
occupation  and  travelling  expenses  throughout  the  week.  A copy  of 
the  journal  is  to  he  furnished  by  her  at  the  same  time  to  Miss  FitzGerald, 
Organising  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Irish  Association  (Country  Depart- 
ment), 20,  Kildare-street,  Dublin. 

XIV.  The  Itineraut  Teacher’s  will  not  be  engaged  for  the  Com- 
missioners on  Saturday  ; but  their  journal  should  embrace  the  record 
of  their  occupation,  die.,  for  that  day  as  well  as  the  other  days  of  the 
week. 

XV.  The  Inspector  is  to  be  advised  by  the  Itinerant  Teacher  of  the 
exact  time  appointed  for  the  course  of  instruction  in  Cookery  or  Laundry 
for  each  class,  and  of  the  hours  in  which  it  is  to  be  given  daily;  and  the 
Time  Table  for  Cookery  or  for  Laundry  is  also  to  be  suspended  in  the 
school.  Immediately  after  the  completion  of  the  course,  the  Lispector 
will  examine  the  pupils  and  record  the  results,  which  will  be  notified  to 
this  Office,  together  with  his  Report  on  the  Annual  Results  Exam illation 
of  the  school. 

XVL  The  Results  Fees  payable  by  the  Commissioners  for  passes  in 
Cookery  and  in  Laundry  work  by  pupils  of  National  Schools  are  as 


follows  : — 

Per  Pass 

Ter  Foss 

in  Cookery. 

in  Laundry. 

*.  d. 

t.  d. 

Pupils  in  4th  Class,  . 

. * . 4 0 

2 6 

Pupila  of  fitli  or  6 th.  Classes, . 

. . 5 0 

3 0 

The  fees  earned  on  the  passes  will  be  paid  at  the  same  time  as  the 
ordinary  Results  Fees  after  the  close  of  the  Results  period,  in  respect  to 
pupils  who  shall  have  qualified  for  presentation  at  the  Results  Examina- 
tion [Notes  to  Programme,  I.  («)]. 


Employ 
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HOUSEHOLD  AND  COTTAGE  COOKERY. 


Appendix. 

Section  II., 
H. 

Cookery 

Logons. 


List  of  Demonstration  and  Practice  Lessons. 

I.  Demonstration.  Arrangements  of  fire  an.cl  utensils  used  in 
the  process  of  Cooking,  also  the  cleaning  of  each 
article  used  in  process. 

II.  Practice.  On  cleaning.  Lecture  on  Application  of  Heat 
in  the  method  of  cooking  food. 

III.  Dem.  Stewed  Rabbits,  Milk  Puddiug. 

IV.  Prac.  Lecture  - Stews,  and  the  Meats,  «fcc.,  used  in  same. 
Y.  Dem.  Lentil  and  Pea  Soup,  Fried  Eggs,  Poached  Eggs, 

Omelet,  Fried  Potatoes. 

VI.  Prac . Lecture — Eggs,  and  the  mode  of  dressing  Eggs. 

VII.  Dem.  Boiled  Mutton,  Broth,  Parsley  Sauce. 

VIII.  Prac.  Lecture — Different  Methods  of  cooking  Meat. 

IX.  Dam.  Cottage  Pie,  Potato  Soup. 

X.  Prac.  Lecture — Cooking  of  Cold  Meat,  Potatoes,  etc. 

XI.  Dem.  Stewed  Beef,  Jam  Puffs. 

XII.  Prac.  Lecture — Marketing. 

XIII.  Dem.  Meat  Puffs,  Rice,  and  Stewed  Fruit. 

XIV.  Prac.  Lecture — Preserves. 

XV.  Dem.  Bread,  Wheaten  Bread,  Caroline  Cake. 

XVI.  Prac.  Lecture — Bread-making  in  every  form. 

XVII.  Dem.  Stuffed  Heart,  Queen  of  Puddings. 

XVIII.  Prac.  Puddings  in  general,  Steaming. 

XIX.  Dem.  Invalid  Cookery,  Beef  Tea,  Fish,  Egg,  Custard, 
Mutton  Chops. 

XX.  Prac.  Tn valid  Cooking  and  Serving. 

XXI.  Dem.  Fried  Fish,  Fried  Potatoes,  Bread  Pudding. 

XXII.  Prac.  Lecture —Fish,  modes  of  cooking  same. 

XXIII.  Dem.  Pig’s  Head,  Tripe  and  onions,  Rice  and  Cheese. 

XXIV.  Prac.  Lecture — Cheese,  the  cooking  and  food  to  accom- 
pany. 

XXV.  Dem.  Beef  Steak  Pie,  Beef  Steak,  Fruit  Pie. 

XXVI.  Prac.  Lecture — Making  and  Cooking  of  Pastry. 

XXVII.  Dem.  Irish  Stew,  Boiled  Cabbage,  Irish  Moss  Jelly. 

XXV  ni.  Prac.  Lecture — Vegetables. 

XXIX.  Dem.  Herrings  in  various  ways,  Apple  Dumpling. 

XXX.  Prac.  Lecture — Flavourings,  Spices. 

XXXI.  Dem.  Two  Veg.  Dishes,  Fruit  Puddings. 

XXXII.  Prac.  Lecture — Frying. 

XXXHI.  Dem.  Boiled  Fowl,  Sago,  and  Plums. 

XXXIV.  Prac.  Lecture — Value  of  Foods. 

XXXV.  Dem.  Roast  Goose,  Plum  Pudding. 

XXXVI.  Prac.  Lecture- — Economy  of  Cleanliness. 

XXXVII.  Dem.  H aricot  Beau  Soup,  Fried  Bacon  and  F>ggs. 
XXXVIII.  Prac.  Lecture — Peas,  Beans,  Leutils,  & c. 

XXXIX.  Dem.  Invalid  Cookery,  to  make  Tea,  Coffee,  Lemonade, 
Barley  Water,  Gruel,  Arrowroot  Biscuits. 

XX.  Prac.  Beverages, 
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Appendix. 

Cooking  Utensils  Required. 

8ectlonII., 

Price. 

Prtos. 

H. 

s. 

d. 

£ 

a.  d. 

Cookery 

Rolling-pin, 

. 0 

0 

6 

Half-dozen  Knives  and 

utensils. 

Pastry-board, 

. 0 

2 

0 

Forks,  . . ,o 

4 0 

Flour-dredger,  . 

. 0 

0 

4i 

One  Vegetable  Knife,  0 

0 4 

Brush, 

. 0 

0 

1 

Four  Tablespoons,  , 0 

0 8 

Frying-pan, 

. 0 

0 

5 

Three  Dessert  Spoons,  0 

0 6 

Four  Spoons, 

. 0 

0 

H 

Three  Teaspoons,  . 0 

0 6 

Cake  Tin,  . 

. 0 

0 

3 

Half-dozen  Cups,  . 0 

1 0 

Strainer,  . 

. 0 

0 

4 

One  Dozen  Dinner 

Egg-whisk, 

. 0 

0 

4 

Plates,  . . .0 

3 0 

Sieve, 

. 0 

1 

0 

Three  Small  Plates,  . 0 

0 U 

Saucepan,  . 

. 0 

1 

9 

Two  Pudding  Bowls, . 0 

0 9* 

Two  Saucepans,  lined,  0 

3 

4 

— 

Oven  Tin, . 

. 0 

0 

9 

Total,  . . 1 

6 10 

Frying-pan,  , 

. o 

X 

2 

Add  for  Range,  if  de- 

Colander, . 

. 0 

0 

6 

sired,  . . .1 

14  0 

Mould,  . 

. 0 

0 

6 

Two  Tin  Basins, 

. 0 

0 

8 

Water  Can, 

. 0 

1 

2 

Whole  cost,  . £3  0 10 

These  Articles  can  bo  supplied,  including  the  range,  by  the  Royal 
Irish  Association  to  the  Itinerant  Teacher  of  Cookery  either  for  sale  to 
the  Manager  for  the  school  use,  or  may  be  hired  out  to  the  class  at  a 
cost  of  5s.  per  week,  and  all  breakages  replaced.  The  range  is  not 
necessary,  as  the  Teacher  will  give  lessons  on  any  grate. 

LAUNDRY  LESSONS. 

Le^oDHy  k Practice  Lesson.  Parafin  Washing,  Table  Linen. 

31.  Demonstration.  Lecture  on  Water,  and  how  to  soften. 

III.  Prac.  Flannels,  Pocket-Handkerchiefs,  and  Body  Linen. 

IV.  Dem.  Disinfecting,  Removing  of  stains. 

V.  Prac.  Shirts. 

VI.  Dem.  Use  of  Starch,  Size,  and  Blue. 

VII.  Prac.  Collars  and  Cuds,  Muslins. 

VIII.  Dem.  Use  of  Bran,  Vinegar,  and  Soap. 

IX.  Prac.  Chintz,  Prints. 

X.  Dem.  Bleaching,  Drying,  and  Gum. 

XI.  Prac  Fancy  Work,  Lace,  Silks. 

XII.  Dem.  Soda,  Borax,  and  Ammonia.  How  to  clean  Irons. 
Utensils  Required. 

£ s.  d.  £•.  I 

Laundry  12  Tin  Basins,  . .0  8 0 Range  with  Boiler  re- 

utoMus.  j WatQr  _ .0  2 0 quired,  . . . 3 10  0 

1 Kettle,  . , .0  3 0 Black  Board  and  Easel,  100 

7 Line  Clothes, . .0  0 7 2 Shirt  Boards,  . .020 

16  Irons,  . . .1  2 4 9 Yards  Calico,  . .030 

2 Polishing  Irons,  .0  2 0 2 Ironing  Blankets,  .070 

1 Boiler,  . . . 0 8 6 1 Large  Wooden  Spoon,  006 

3 Table  Spoons,  .0  0 6 

2 Tea  Spoons,  . .0  0 2 Total  Expenses,  . £7  II  4 

1 Knife,  . . .0  0 6 — 

1 Goffering  Tongs,  .013 

Half  for  Small  Class,  £i. 
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Materials. 


Jpjmdix. 


4 Bars  Soap. 

4 Lb.  Colman’s  Starch. 
1 Packet  of  Blue. 

Id.  of  Salt. 

3 Tallow  Candles. 

1 Pint  Vinegar. 

2 Lb.  Wheat  Bran. 


1 O2.  of  Liquid  Ammonia. 
1 Oz.  of  Turpentine. 

1 Bath  Brick. 

1 Oz.  Castor  Oil. 

4 Lb.  Borax. 
id.  Bottle  of  Gum. 


Section  II. 
H. 

Laundry 

materials- 


(3.)  Circular  as  to  planting  Shrubs,  Flowers,  &c.,  around  cir™i»r 

c as  to  plant- 

OCHOOL-HOUSl£S.  ing  •Grub*. 

flowert*.  Ac. 

Cultivation  op  Flowers,  Shrubs,  «kc.,  in  School  Grounds. 

The  question  of  adopting  measures  for  keeping  school  grounds  and 
premises  in  a more  tasteful  and  orderly  condition  has  been  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education. 

The  Commissioners  feel  assured  that  in  rural  localities  the  National 
Schools  and  the  school  plots  connected  therewith,  even  where  the  plots 
are  small,  might  advantageously  subserve  the  object  of  awakening  in  the 
minds  of  the  pupils  a practical  interest  in  the  cidtivation  of  vegetables, 
fruits,  and  flowers. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  there  are  many  schools  whose  Teachers 
(both  Male  and  Female)  have  done  excellent  work  in  the  direction  here 
indicated  : their  schools,  and  also  their  residences,  affording  evidence  of 
good  taste,  and  even  skill,  in  horticulture  and  floriculture. 

The  Commissioners  would  suggest  to  the  Managers  in  rural  districts 
that  the  desirable  object  in  view  might  be  encouraged  if  on  the  occasion 
of  their  visits  to  the  schools  they  would  impress  upon  the  Teachers  the 
desirability  of  utilizing  the  school  plots  as  gardens,  os  far  as  might  be 
expedient,  especially  for  the  cultivation  of  shrubs  anti  flowers  in  front 
of  the  schools  and  Teachers’  residences,  and  in  the  margins  of  play- 
grounds. The  cultivation  of  climbing  and  window  plants  is  also  worthy 
of  attention  on  the  part  of  Teachers. 

The  Commissioners  have  instructed  their  Inspectors  to  confer  with 
the  Managers  and  Teachers,  and  to  make  a statement  in  their  reports 
as  to  the  adoption  of  arrangements  for  the  carrying  out  of  this  object. 

The  Commissioners  further  desire  that  the  Managers  will,  whenever 
practicable,  endeavour  to  secure  plots  of  sufficient  size  (not  less  than  a 
rood)  for  the  establishment  of  “ School  Gardens,”  and  also  inform  the 
Teachers  of  the  special  encouragements  afforded  under  the  Rules  and 
Regulations  for  (ci)  the  cultivation  of  the  “School  Gardens,”  and  (b)  for 
the  instruction  of  the  pupils  in  Garden  Culture.  In  addiLion  to  the 
fees  for  knowledge  of  the  Text  Book  (“Practical  Farming”)  the 
following  fees  are  now  payable  to  Teachers  who  have  recognized 
“ School  Gardens  ” : — 

4s.  per  pupil  of  Fourth  Class,  and  5s.  per  pupil  of  the  higher 
classes,  for  practical  proficiency,  as  tested  iu  School  Garden. 

20s.  for  satisfactory  condition  of  School  Garden. 

10s.  for  satisfactory  management  of  Pigs,  Poultry,  &c. 

The  Commissioners  trust  that  these  increased  fees,  together  with  the 
special  interest  that  Gardening  ought  in  itself  to  have  for  Teachers  of 
rural  schools,  may  lead  to  a satisfactory  devt  lopment  of  Garden  Culture 
in  connexion  with  those  schools  throughout  the  country. 
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Seotion  IL.  . 

I. 

Report  of  the  National  School  Teachers’  (Ireland)  Pension  Fund 
a«.  under  the  Act  42  & 43  Viet.,  cap.  74,  for  the  Year  ended  3it( 

December , 1897. 

1.  The  eighteenth  year  of  the  operation  of  the  Act  ended  on  the  31st 
December,  1897. 

2.  The  fluctuation  of  numbers  on  the  Pension  Establishment  under  the  Act 
was  as  follows  ; — 


Males. 

Fxhalks. 

Total 

bolt 

3rd 

ClM*. 

2nd 

Class. 

I3 

Class. 

, 11 
Class. 

Total. 

3rd 

Class. 

2nd 

Class. 

jClass. 

|1 

Class. 

1 

Total. 

On  the  Book*  on  the  31st 
December,  1890, 

First  appointed  in  1897,  . 
Re-appointed  in  1397, 
Promoted  into  Class,  1897. 
Depre'Sod  from  Class 
above,  1897,  . . 

2,890 

190 

53 

4 

1,860 

_21 

101 

2 

110 

3 

35 

150 

12 

5.300 

196 

77 

151 

6 

3,370 

238 

60 

2 

1.650 

" 0 
79 

l 

85Q 

'e 

16 

ISO 

3 

5,400 

230 

81 

97 

3 

lMtt 

1 i 
« 
!(S 

1 

3,143 

1,977 

44S 

162 

5,780 

S.P74 

1,639 

371 

133 

5,817 

»W 

Removed  from  Establish- 
ment on  account  of  Age, 
or  receipt  of  Pension  or 
Gratuity, . . . . 

Quitted  tlic  Service,  1897, 
Promoted  out  of  Class, 

1897 

Depressed  to  Lower  Class, 
1B97 

31 

35 

18 

5 

89 

46 

22I 

8 

l 

77 

97 

35 

3 

2 

137 

160 

35  1 

8 

- 

203 

3« 

iw 

35 

12 

_ 

161 

60 

11 

3 

97 

its 

s 

4 

2 

_ 

C 

_ ! 

2 

_ 

_ 

3 

Died,  1897 

21 

13 

3 

5 

17 

18 

10 

1 

2 

37 

M 

Remained  on  Books,  31st 
December,  1897, 

2,890 

1,850 

110 

160 

6.300 

3.370 

1,550 

350 

130 

£.400 

10,701 

Maximum  Number  al- 
lowed by  the  Act,  . 

2,890 

1,850 

110 

150 

5,300 

1 

3.370 

1,650 

360 

130 

5,100 

10,700 

3.  The  Model  School  Teachers  who  have  availed  themselves  of  the  supplemental 
privileges  conferred  under  Rules  37  to  48,  are  as  follows : — 


— 

Males. 

Females.  | 

Total. 

On  the  Books,  Slab  December,  1896, 

64 

91 

158 

Joined  in  1897 

7 

6 

12 

Total,  . 

71 

99 

170 

Itomovcd  from  Establishment  on  account 

or  Age,  or  on  receipt  of  Gratuity  or 

3 

4 

Died  in  1897 

Resigned  or  Dismissed,  1S97,  .... 

‘ 

1 

2 

On  the  Books,  31st  December,  1897, 

68 

93 

163 

Maximum  Number  allowed, . . 

250 

Supplemental  Pmsion* : 

£ s.  d. 

£ t. 

d. 

£ r.  i. 

Amount  payable  3let  Dec.,  1896. 
Granted  in  1897 

496  12  6 

698  7 
94  0 

0 

0 

1,094  19  6 
121  0 0 

Ceased  in  1S97 

66  0 0 

66  0 0 

Amount  Payable  on  31st  Dec.,  1897, 

467  12  6 

692  7 

0 

1,159  19  6 
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Appendix. 

APPENDIX  K. — Poor  Law  Untons  Contributory  under  section  el, 
the  Act  op  1875.  — 

Contribu- 

T. — Table  showing  the  Number  of  Poor  Law  Unions  which  became  Union*, 
contributory  each  year  from  the  passing  of  the  Act  $8  & 39  Viet., 
cap.  96  (An  Act  to  provide  for  additional  Payments  to  Teachers  of 
National  Schools  in  Ireland). 


Yaar. 

1 Number  of 
Unions. 

Year. 

Number  of 
Unions. 

1876-7, 

70 

1887-8, 

21 

1877-8, i 

39 

1888-9, 

24 

1878-9,  .... 

28 

1880-90. 

31 

1879-80 . 

21 

1890-91, 

29 

18S0-81 1 

13 

1891-2, 

28 

1881-2,  

10 

1892-3, 

26 

1882-3 

20 

1893-4, 

25 

1883-4 1 

22 

1894-5, 

25 

1884-6, 

17 

1895  6, 

25 

1885-6 

21 

1896-7, 

25 

1886-7 

20 

1897-8. 

25 

II. — List  of  Twenty-five  Poor  Law  Unions  which  became  contributory, 
for  the  year  1897-8,  under  the  Act  38  & 39  Viet.,  cap.  96  (An  Act 
to  provide  for  additional  Payments  to  Teachers  of  National  Schools 
in  Ireland)  ; and  the  respective  amounts  paid  out  of  the  Rates. 


Namea  of  Poor  Law  Unions. 

Rates. 

Names  of  Poor  Law  Unions. 

Ratos. 

£ t. 

d. 

£ L 

d. 

BaEymahon, 

325  1 

1 

Irvinostown, 

344  3 

7 

Ballyvauchan, 

91  0 

3 

Kells,  . . 

490  2 

9 

Balrothory, 

471  1 

1 

Kilmallook, 

850  1 

8 

Belfast, 

9,292  0 

6 

Milford,  . 

350  13 

2 

C&stlecomer, 

322  10 

9 

Mulliugor, 

638  11 

8 

Clogheen,  . 

590  18 

7 

Navan,  . 

554  5 10 

Clogher, 

358  18 

2 

Newry, 

1,336  7 

4 

Cork,  . 

3,202  10 

9 

Oldo&stlo, . 

490  1 

0 

Groom, 

808  18 

7 

Rathdrum, 

549  15 

9 

Dclvln, 

223  0 

7 

Strabane, 

724  11 

4 

Downpatrick, 

1,150  1G 

3 

Trim, 

419  8 

5 

Dungannon, 

720  8 

0 

Tullamore, 

737  7 

1 

Edenderry, 

331  15 

7 

Total,* 

24,924  9 

9 

• Of  this  sum  £16.826  fit.  o 4.  was  repaid  to  the  Guardtana  from  the  Customs  and.  Excise 
Grant,  so  that  the  net  amount  contributed,  by  tho  Guardians  was  £8,008  Is.  Oci. 
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Appendix. 

Section  IT., 

— APPENDIX.  L. — Prizes  and  Premiums. 


■•Reid"  (1.)  The  "Reid”  Bequest. 

Boqnoflt. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Will  of  the  late  R.  T.  Reid,  Esq.,  ll.d,,  cf 
Bombay,  who  munificently  bequeathed  £9,435  towards  tUe  advance- 
ment of  Education  in  the  County  Kerry  (his  native  county),  have 
authorized  the  following  Scheme  of  Prizes  to  be  awarded  out  of  tlio 
proceeds  of  the  Bequest,  by  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education. 

Part  I. 

During  the  Five  years’  service  of  a Monitor,  there  are  two  Principal 
Examinations,  viz.,  one  at  the  end  of  his  Third  year,  and  the  other  at 
the  end  of  his  Fifth  year.  After  each  of  these  Principal  Examinations, 
the  Reid  Prizes  will  be  awarded  to  the  Six  best  answerers  of  each  degree 
of  service  amongst  the  Mule  Monitors  of  the  National  Schools  of  the 
County  Kerry,  provided  tluvt  the  answering  in  every  case  shall  be  of  a 
satisfactory  character.  The  following  is  the  scale  of  Prizes  : — 

(a.)  At  end  of  Monitors'  Third  Year  of  Service  : — 


First  Prize, 

.£20 

Second  „ 

18 

Third  „ ... 

16 

Fourth  „ 

14 

Fifth  ., 

12 

Sixth  „ 

... 

10 

£90 

* end  of  Monitors’  Fifth  Year  of  Service 

First  Prizo, 

£25 

Second  „ 

22 

Third  „ 

20 

Fourth  „ ... 

18 

Fifth  „ 

Hi 

Sixth  „ 

14 

£115 

This  portion  of  the  Scheme  camo  into  operation  at  the  Examination 
of  July,  1886. 


Part  II. 

The  Trustees,  also,  in  pursuance  of  the  express  stipulations  of  the 
Testator,  propose  to  apply  X80  a year  to  the  maintenance  of  Two  Reid 
Exhibitions  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  of  the  value  of  X40  each,  to 
enable  Students  of  the  County  Kerry,  who  have  successfully  passed  the 
final  examination  at  the  close  of  their  Course  of  Training  in  the  Marl- 
borough-street  Training  College,  to  matriculate  in  Trinity  College,  and 
to  pass  on,  without  dropping  a year,  to  the  Degree  in  Arts. 

The  recommendation  of  Candidates  for  the  Reid  Exhibitions,  Trinity 
College,  will  be  made  by  the  Professors  of  the  M arlb orough -street 
Training  College. 
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Part  J. — Result  of  the  Examinations,  1897.  Appendix. 

In  accordance  with  the  Reid  Bequest  Scheme  (Part  I.)  for  the  advance-  Seotl£n  n- 
njent  of  Education  in  the  Count}'  Kerry,  Examinations  were  held  this  t — 
year  of  Fifth-year  Monitors  employed  in  the  National  Schools  of  Kerry.  Boqu.st. 
The  Commissioners  of  National  Education  selected  the  Seven*  best 
answerers.  Similarly,  a Special  Examination  of  Monitors  of  Third- 
year  was  held  and  the  Six  best  answerers  were  selected.  The  following 
awards  were  made  to  those  selected,  of  Fifth  and  Third  year,  re- 
sjiectively  ; — 


Prize  Monitors  of  Fifth  Year. 


Dirt. 

Roll  No. 

School. 

Monitor. 

Prize. 

£ 

58 

7,586 

Kilgarvan, 

. ni. 

Cornelius  Cronin,  . 

25 

54 

11,746 

Castlegrcgory, . 

. m. 

James  Rohan, 

22 

57 

11,818 

Portmngee, 

. m. 

Henry  Lanneu, 

20 

54 

12,075 

Douglas, 

. m. 

Michael  Harley, 

18 

67 

2,197 

Spunkana, 

. m. 

Timothy  O'Sullivan, 

16 

64 

12,875 

Douglas, 

. ID. 

Stephen  Coffey. 

v 

11,746 

Caetlegi  egory, 

. in. 

Patrick  Gallivau,  . 

"*  The  Sixth  Prize  was  divided. 


Prize  Monitors  of  Third  Year 


39 

542 

[Ciliary,  . . 

. m. 

J eremiab  Lawlor,  . 

£ 

20 

64 

9,048 

Bal'.ysoedy,  . 

# 

John  Roidy,  . . . 

18 

,, 

2,118 

Brackluin, 

. m. 

Jeremiah  Lynch, 

16 

58 

5,480 

Lohud,  . . 

Timothy  Leary,  . . 

J4 

.. 

2,849 

Kenmare, 

. m. 

Denis  McCarthy, 

12 

54 

4,760 

Cl oon dough,  . 

James  Daly,  . 

10 

Part  II. — Exhibitions  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

Under  the  conditions  of  Part  II.  of  this  Scheme,  an  Exhibition  of 
£40  per  annum  was  awarded  in  February,  1894,  to  Mr.  Patrick 
Buckley,  Principal  Teacher  of  Shandruui  National  School,  County 
Cork,  and  in  January,  1895,  an  Exhibition  of  a similar  amount  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  John  Kennelly,  of  Moyola  Park  National  School, 
County  Londonderry — both  these  teachers  are  natives  of  the  County 
Kerry. 
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Extract  from  Appendix  to  Commissioners'  Rules Edition 

of  1890. 


TnE  Carlisle  and  Blake  Premium  Fund. 

1.  The  Commissioners  of  National  Education  are  empowered  to 
allocate  to  the  teachers  of  ordinary  National  Schools*  the  interest  accru- 
ing from  the  Private.  Bequests’  Fund  in  Premiums,  to  be  called  “The 
Carlisle  and  Blake  Premiums.” 

2.  The  interest  from  the  accumulated  funds  available  for  premiums 

now  amounts  to  £80  a year,  and  this  sum  will  be  distributed  in  premiums 
of  £5  each — one  for  the  most  deserving  Principal  Teacher  in  each  of 
the  Districts  every  fourth  year,  upon  the  following  conditions  : 

(a.)  That  the  average  attendance  and  the  regularity  of  the  attend- 
ance of  the  pupils  are  satisfactory. 

( b .)  That  a fair  proportion  of  the  pupils  have  passed  in  the  higher 
classes. 

(c.)  That,  if  a boys’  or  mixed  school,  taught  by  a master  in  a rural 
district,  agriculture  is  fairly  taught  to  the  boys  of  the  senior 
classes ; and,  if  a girls'  school  (rural  or  town),  needlework 
is  carefully  attended  to. 

( d ) That  the  state  of  the  school  1ms  been  reported,  during  the  pre- 
vious two  years  as  satisfactory  in  respect  to  efficiency,  moral 
tone,  order,  cleanliness,  discipline,  school  accounts,  supply 
of  requisites,  and  observance  of  the  Board’s  rules. 

3.  No  teacher  will  be  eligible  for  a premium  twice  in  succession. 

4.  The  names  of  the  teachers  to  whom  premiums  are  awarded  will 
be  published  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Board. 

“The  Carlisle  and  Blake”  Premiums  are  awarded  at  the  rate  of 
£5  to  one  successful  caudidute  in  each  school  district  in  every  fourth 
year.  The  Teachers  who  secured  the  Prizes  for  1897  were  : — 


Dis- 

trict 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

County 

Name  in  full  of  Tcsohor. 

Amount 

3 

12844 

Knockohollet, . 

Antrim, 

Mias  Mary  M'  Bride,  . . 

£ 

6 

16 

9640 

Darkloy, 

f. 

Armagh, 

MJrb  Isabella  English, 

5 

6 

9389 

Douegal  (2),  . 

f. 

Donegal, 

Mra.  Bridget  M’Mullin, 

5 

10 

2513 

Mount  Pottingor, 

f. 

Down, 

Mias  Margaret  M'Bratney,  . 

5 

7 

9087 

Moyola  Park, . 

Londonderry, 

Mr.  John  M.  Keunedly, 

fi 

24 

5502 

Blackatall, 

Monaghan,  . 

Mr.  James  Dolan, 

fi 

42 

12486 

Willbrook.  . 

Clare.  , 

Miss  Margaret  Roche,  t 

5 

55 

506 

Maoroom(l),  . 

ELI. 

Cork, 

Mr.  Donis  OUahony. , 

8 

56 

15011 

Blarney  Colthurat.  f. 

Do., 

Mrs.  Mary  Cotter, 

8 

58 

7453 

Lawrenoe  Covo, 

f. 

Do., 

Miss  Fanny  Moviarty, 

8 

54 

12833 

Killorglln,  . 

f. 

Kerry,  , 

Mrs.  Honoria  O'Doherty, 

6 

30A 

12014 

Lucan  (2), 

Dublin, 

Mr.  Robert  M‘Ga by,  . 

8 

47 

3808 

Thomas  town, 

m. 

Kilkenny, 

Mr.  Patrick  O'Gorman, 

8 

44 

14486 

Timahoo, 

f. 

Queen’s, 

MiB8  Anne  Delany, 

8 

33 

8116 

Rathwire, 

f. 

Westmeath,  . 

Miss  Marcella  Gillie,  . 

8 

34A 

7459 

Attymon, 

f. 

Galway, 

Mra  Maria  Quinn,  • 

5 

• Teachers  of  Model  Schools,  Oonvent  SeboolR,  or  othor  apocial  sohoolB,  arc  not  eligible 
tor  this  premium. 


no 


Appendix. 
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Carlisle 
and  Blake 
Premiums. 
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Appendix. 

Section  11., 
M. 


Conans 
Returns 
as  to 
HI  it  ©racy. 


(1‘)  Taule  taken  from  the  Census  Commissioners’ Report  for  the  vea 
1891,  showing  by  Provinces  the  proportion  per  cent,  of  the  Fomik 
tion,  five  years  old  and  upwards,  who  could  Read  and  'Write  Real 
only,  and  who  could  neither  Read  nor  Write,  in  Ireland  in'  1841 
1851,  18G1,  1871,  1881,  and  six  years  old  and  upwards  for  1891  ’ 


Read  and  Write. 

Read  only. 

Neither  Read  nor  Write. 

1841  1SSI 

18Gl|  LS71 

1881 

1891 

1 

isai 

1 

§ 

i 

1891 

1841 

jlBJljl881 

1871 

ttfl 

1891 

IRELAND,  . 

28 

33 

it 

49 

59  I 

71  | 

19 

20 

20 

I 

17 

16 

11 

63 

47 

39 

33 

25 

18 

LEINSTER.  . 

31 

39 

49 

67 

05 

75 

32 

22 

20 

iti 

16 

10 

44 

39 

31 

27 

20 

15 

Munster,  . 

2G 

31 

40 

49 

GO 

72 

13 

u 

14 

12 

12 

8 

61 

55 

16 

39 

28 

20 

Ulster, 

30 

35 

42 

50 

CO 

71 

30 

30 

28 

23 

20 

14 

40 

35 

30  ' 

27 

20 

15 

CONNAUOI1T, 

l(i 

21 

28 

36 

47 

G2 

12 

13 

is  1 

15 

16 

11 

72 

t'6 

57 

49 

33 

27 

Apptndi.x.  APPENDIX  N.—  Compulsory  Education. 


Section  IT., 
N. 


Towns,  Ac., 
to  which 
com- 
pulsory 
clauses 
of  Educa- 
tion Act 
of  1892 
apply. 


Return,  showing  fche  Population  (Ceusus  1891)  and  the  Religious 
Profession  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  120  Boroughs,  Towns,  and 
Townships  to  which  Compulsory  Education  Clauses  of  the  Irish 
Education  Act,  1892,  apply. 


CtTv,  Town,  Ac. 

Total 

Population. 

Roman 

Catholics. 

PHOTKNTAKTS. 

Total 
r rotes - 
tout*. 

E.C. 

l'ro*. 

Moth. 

Othsrt, 

*t Antrim, 

1,386 

271 

1,114 

408 

492 

82 

41 

Ar  dee. 

2,007 

1.940 

127 

123 

3 

1 

- 

fArldow, 

4,172 

3,345 

827 

727 

18 

82 

- 

Armagh,  . 

7,438 

3,828 

S.G10 

2,285 

930 

296 

99 

•fAthlone, 

6,742 

6,231 

1,511 

1,220 

146 

107 

88 

Athy, . 

4,886 

4,666 

321 

221 

44 

42 

14 

•|  Auglmaeloy . 

1,110 

4G7 

G43 

430 

183 

21 

9 

Bagnidstown, 

1,920 

1,702 

218 

186 

4S 

6 

13 

Dalhrlf'gan,  . 

2,273 

1,986 

288 

207 

6 

3 

13 

Ballina, 

4,846 

4,323 

623 

200 

186 

87 

10 

• In  62  eases  marked  thus  (*)  the  School  Attendance  Committee!  ere  eoforcinj 
tho  Act 

t In  72  cases  marked  thus  (f)  School  Attendance  Committees  have  been  appointed. 
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liSTDits,  showing  the  Population  (Census  1891),  &a, — continued. 


I 


! Jn  *?  ca»M  marked  thui 
t In  72  casos  marked  thus 


Cirv,  Tow.v,  &o. 

Total 

Population. 

Homan 

Catlioltci. 

PitOTKSTA  NTS. 

Total 

Protei- 

tanta. 

P-C. 

Pres. 

Meih. 

Odium. 

Ballinasloe,  . 

i,m 

4,161 

iSS 

378 

74 

33 

3 

Ballybay,  . 

1,378 

876 

502 

249 

215 

23 

15 

•f  Ballymena,  . 

8,665 

1,692 

7,003 

1,715 

4,730 

127 

491 

•fBallymouey, 

2,976 

710 

2,266 

673 

1,469 

2G 

97 

tBallyshannon, 

2,471 

1,937 

634 

390 

101 

42 

1 

•fBanbridge,  . 

4,901 

1,116 

3,786 

1,934 

1,434 

124 

294 

•rBandon,  . 

3,488 

2,569 

919 

679 

52 

151 

37 

•fBangor, 

3,834 

277 

3,557 

1,151 

2,054 

245 

107 

Bantry, 

2,921 

2,619 

272 

214 

3 

47 

8 

*t  Belfast, 

265,950 

67,378 

188,572 

75,522 

87,234 

13,747 

12,069 

ktBelturbet,  . 

1,076 

1.162 

513 

439 

42 

30 

9 

•fBlockrock,  . 

8,401 

6,883 

8,018 

2,427 

118 

129 

344 

Boyle,  , 

2,464 

2,125 

339 

217 

92 

18 

12 

•tBray,  . 

6,888 

5,059 

1,829 

1.464 

203 

76 

86 

t Callao, 

1,973 

1,938 

35 

34 

- 

- 

l 

Carlow, 

C,Clfl 

5,715 

874 

739 

47 

64 

24 

• f Car  Holder  gua. 

8,923 

822 

8,101 

1,781 

4,761 

401 

1,155 

Carrickmacross, 

1,770 

1,609 

170 

J33 

24 

11 

2 

tCarrlck-on-Suir, 

5,608 

5,629 

79 

65 

3 

1 

10 

Cashel. 

3,210 

3,100 

116 

113 

l 

1 

1 

•f  Castlebar,  , 

3,563 

34231 

327 

265 

27 

34 

1 

*fCa«tleblaney, 

1,721 

1.170 

551 

240 

269 

32 

10 

•tOavan,  . 

2,068 

2,293 

675 

5S0 

69 

20 

10 

bfClonakilty,  . 

3,221 

2,776 

445 

294 

81 

121 

0 

•fClones, 

2,032 

1,169 

873 

604 

131 

117 

18 

Olonmel, 

8,480 

7,485 

995 

788 

92 

6G 

49 

•fOlontarf,  , 

5,104 

2,835 

2,269 

1,631 

282 

2(4 

142 

*1  Coleraine,  , 

0,846 

1,295 

5,550 

2,321 

2,636 

195 

399 

•fOookstown,  . 

3,841 

1,602 

2,239 

1,099 

985 

81 

74 

•fCootehlll,  . 

1^93 

1,171 

422 

264 

92 

56 

10 

Cork,  . 

75,345 

64,561 

10,784 

8,620 

749 

887 

548 

•fDalkey, 

3,107 

2,235 

m 

795 

32 

83 

52 

*1Lownpatrick, 

3,132 

1,512 

1,620 

996 

389 

80 

175 

Drogheda,  . 

11,873 

10,966 

907 

653 

126 

114 

14 

’fDromore,  . 

2,359 

450 

1,909 

935 

003 

137 

234 

Drumoondra, 

Olonliffe, 

7.024 

5.513 

2,111 

1,509 

252 

167 

183 

Dublin  Olty, . 

245,001 

201,418 

43,583 

35,125 

3,492 

1,708 

3,258 

Dundalk.  . 

12,449 

10,307 

2,142 

1,582 

403 

101 

56 

Section  II.' 
N- 


Towns,  &c., 
to  whioh 
compul- 
sory 

■ clauses  of 
Education 
Aot  of  1892 
apply. 


(•)  the  School  Attendance  Committees  are  onforoin"  the  Act. 
(t)  School  Attendance  Coramittoea have  boon  appointed. 

I 
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Appendix. 


Appendices  to  Sixty -fourth  Report  of  Cmmiaaionera  [1897. 

Return,  showing  tlio  Population  (Census  1891),  &c. — continued. 


N. 

Towns,  tfce., 
to  which 
compul- 
sory 

oluuaoe  of 
Education 
Act  of  1892 

apply. 


Uittf,  Tows, 

do. 

Total 

Pujmlation. 

Homan 

CaUmllcH. 

PnOTHSTASX#. 

Total 

Proton- 

taut}*. 

EC. 

Pro*. 

Modi. 

Ollitfi 

Dungannon,  . 

3£12 

1,988 

1,824 

1,140 

K 

108 

5G 

Dnngarvan,  . 

6,283 

5,141 

122 

86 

2 

83 

1 

t Ennis, . 

6,4(10 

5.127 

333 

294 

26 

8 

6 

jEnnlKcorthy, 

6,(148 

6,123 

625. 

440 

40 

39 

S 

‘tEnniskillen,  . 

6,670 

3,045 

2.52S 

2,044 

156 

283 

42 

Fennoy,  , 

4I.4GO 

4321 

1,618 

1,379 

173 

82 

14 

fFetltnrd,  , 

1,G07 

1,631 

76 

75 

1 

- 

- 

tOalway, 

18,800 

12,374 

1,426 

980 

207 

118 

61 

•f  Gilford, 

1,276 

489 

787 

491 

270 

20 

8 

fGorsy, 

2,213 

1,704 

419 

393 

G 

18 

2 

Onward,  . 

1,884 

1,730 

104 

103 

1 

- 

~ 

Holy  wood,  , 

3,380 

638 

2,851 

1,142 

1,202 

134 

373 

Kciuly,  , 

1,426 

998 

428 

213 

200 

1 

8 

1 Kalis,  . 

2,427 

2,213 

214 

179 

31 

1 

i 

Kilkenny, 

11,043 

9,890 

1,162 

1,032 

49 

50 

21 

Kllktrney,  . 

6,610 

5,288 

222 

106 

11 

13 

2 

•fKillincy  nnd  Bally  brack, 

2.640 

1,826 

824 

760 

16 

1 

47 

Kilrneh,  , 

4.095 

3,901 

194 

162 

4 

26 

2 

•tKlngstown,  . 

17,362 

11,749 

6,603 

4,938 

272 

136 

258 

•fKiusalo, 

4,605 

3,483 

1,122 

826 

61 

109 

136 

■’tLarno, 

4,217 

1,219 

2,998 

628 

1,914 

163 

403 

tLotterkenny, 

2,320 

1,632 

6S8 

427 

213 

7 

41 

fLimavody,  . 

2.799 

982 

1,814 

872 

814 

49 

79 

Limerlok,  . 

37,155 

32,894 

4,261 

3,294 

316 

331 

321 

•fLisburn, 

12,260 

2,657 

9,593 

6,991 

2,771 

408 

42S 

Liaxnore,  , 

1,632 

1,438 

194 

166 

24 

3 

2 

Listowel, 

8,666 

3.428 

138 

124 

11 

.3 

" 

•fLondoaderry, 

38,200 

18,340 

14,860 

6,624 

7,045 

508 

6SJ 

•fLongford, 

3.827 

3,142 

085 

662 

67 

52 

4 

Loughreu,  , 

2,816 

2,743 

12 

67 

- 

5 

•tLmgan, 

11,429 

3,896 

7,634 

4,846 

1.704 

684 

300 

Maoroom, 

2,938 

2,880 

X 

61 

1 

- 

•tMollovr, 

4,366 

3,974 

392 

344 

27 

13 

fMnryborougli, 

2,809 

2,377 

432 

352 

12 

$6 

Mid  > ton. 

3,246 

3,062 

184 

164 

9 

3 

Monaghan,  . 

2,938 

2,000 

938 

556 

331 

34 

♦Mountmellick, 

2,623 

2,160 

463 

ws 

43 

65 

62 

Mullingar,  , 

5,323 

4,423 

000 

778 

45 

e» 

the  School  Attendance  Committees  wo  enfor^S^  A 
School  Attendance  Committees  have  aeen  ftpp° 


* In  62  cafles  marked  thus  C _ _ _ 

t In  11  cases  marked  thus  (fj  School  ’Attendance  Committees  have  t 
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Rbtuux,  showing  the  Population  (Census  1891),  etc. — continued.  Appendix. 


CiTV,  TOW'S,  &.O. 

Total 

Population. 

Roman 

Catholics. 

PnOTBST/  NTS 

^ if. 

Total 

Froteii- 

tants. 

E.C. 

Pros, 

Math 

Towel,  c 
to  whic 

OilKTfl.  compui 

sory 

•fNnas,  .... 

3,735 

3,295 

440 

384 

41 

4 

, . Rducatl 
11  Act  of  l 

•fNavan, 

8,903 

3,652 

Sll 

280 

13 

3 

a apply. 

Nenagb,  . . , 

4,722 

4,401 

321 

295 

12 

6 

0 

fNewbridgo,  . 

3,207 

1,948 

1,259 

804 

402 

26 

27 

tNew  Kilmainkam, 

6,519 

4,404 

2,115 

1,876 

46 

145 

49 

tNew  Ross,  . . 

5,847 

8,625 

822 

269 

3 

28 

22 

Nowry, 

12,961 

8816 

4,116 

2,144 

1,480 

201 

318 

•fNowtownartU, 

0,107 

005 

8,292 

1.950 

5,243 

805 

228 

•fOmagb, 

4.039 

2,356 

1,683 

922 

561 

1G0 

10 

tParsonetowa 

4,813 

3,526 

787 

638 

76 

60 

13 

t Pembroke  Township, 

24,269 

14,515 

9,754 

7,478 

1,220 

188 

550 

•fPortadown,  . 

8,430 

1,989 

6,441 

4,025 

1,170 

1,100 

110 

•tPortrush,  . 

1,1155 

184 

1,471 

772 

630 

130 

39 

*f  Queenstown, 

9,082 

7,288 

1,844 

1,488 

118 

09 

139 

•fRathkealc,  , 

2,078 

1,057 

11G 

83 

10 

22 

1 

ItatlunineR  and  Rath  gar, 

27,790 

13,881 

13,912 

10,758 

1,081 

801 

1,272 

Roscommon,  . . 

1,994 

1,805 

180 

152 

17 

12 

8 

•fSkibboreen,  . . . 

8,269 

2,795 

474 

208 

17 

176 

13 

Sligo,  . 

10,274 

8,293 

1,981 

1,299 

270 

215 

197 

•tSlrabane,  . . , 

5,018 

8,614 

1,499 

733 

082 

69 

15 

•fTnndrngoo,  . 

1.444 

412 

1,032 

085 

241 

101 

65 

Tcmplcmore, 

2,433 

2,033 

400 

300 

15 

23 

5 

Tbnrlej,  . 

4,511 

4,392 

119 

10S 

1 

0 

1 

1 Tipperary,  . 

6,301 

5,654 

737 

002 

42 

21 

0 

•tTraloe,  , 

9,318 

8.338 

oso 

781 

48 

112 

36 

Trim,  .... 

1.531 

1,424 

107 

88 

2 

11 

3 

Tunm, 

3.012 

2,841 

108 

161 

1 

- 

a 

* ITullamore,  . , . 

4,522 

4,006 

510 

389 

19 

102 

0 

•fWarrenpoint, 

1,970 

1,059 

911 

608 

227 

79 

87 

Waterford,  . , , 

20,852 

18,810 

2,042 

1,402 

185 

193 

262 

Westport,  . 

4,070 

8,705 

305 

279 

42 

29 

16 

Wexford. 

11,545 

10,807 

738 

679 

11 

114 

31 

"i  Wicklow,  . 

3,273 

2,627 

046 

515 

23 

CG 

12 

Toughnl, 

4,317 

3,881 

430 

856 

6 

00 

10 

Tot  ala, 

1,252,383 

806,658 

415,720 

241,302 

117.82C 

.29,350 

27,243 

In  52  oases  marked  tlms  (t)  the  School  Attendance  Committees  arc  enforcing  the  Act, 
in  u amoH  marked  thus  (,t;  School  Attendance  Committees  luvo  leou  api'OliUtii. 
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0.— SCHOOL  GRANT. 

Section  IL, 

O. 

Rule*  for 
administ'jr- 
injj  the 

cw.  Revised  Rules  for  Administering  The  Parliamentary 
School  Grant  imder  tlie  18th  Section  and  4th  Schedule 
of  the  Iristt  Education  Act,  1S92  (55  &5G  Yic.,  ch.  42.} 


Onmpn-  •*;  ^,c  av°i'ag°  rate  of  school -fees  for  tlie  year  1801  is  computed  by 
tatinn  of  taking  the  school-fees  received  during  that  year  for  subjects  taught 

for* Rfai”1'  °*^ier  "'h°hy  or  partly  within  the  ordinary  school  hours  from  pupils  of 
over  3 and  under  15  years  of  age,  and  dividing  those  fees  by  the 
average  daily  attendance  for  that  year  of  pupils  within  those  ages. 

C.ues  p‘  s°hools  where  the  average  rate  of  school-fees  received  from 

where  no  children  of  over  3 and  under  15  years  of  age,  during  the  year  1891, 
nre'chlr^e-*  " ^ ll0t  V1  excess  °f  s’x  shillings  lor  each  child  of  the  number  of  such 
able.  fiC  children  in  average  attendance,  no  school-fee  is  chargeable  to  any  such 
child  for  any  subjects  taught  cither  wholly  or  partly  within  the 
ordinary  school  Lours. 

3.  School-fees  may  be  charged  to  pupils  of  15  \'ears  of  age,  and 
upwards. 

Fees  may  also  be  charged  to  children  under  ID  years  of  age  for  Extra 
or  Optional  Subjects  taught  wholly  outside  the  ordinary  school  hours; 
but  under  no  circumstances  may  fees  for  Extra  or  Optional  Subjects  ho 
charged  to  such  children,  even  though  the  instruction  is  given  wholly 
outside  the  ordinary  school  hours,  if  tlie  payment  is  to  be  a conditiou 
of  admission  to  the  school. 

Avenge  schools  where  the  average  rate  of  school-fees,  during  the  year 

exomf«e.  J 891,  was  in  excess  of  six  shillings  for  each  child  of  the  number  of 
children  between  3 and  ID  years  of  age,  in  average  daily  attendance, 
fees  may  be  charged  to  such  children  ; but  tho  total  amount  of  fees 
shall  noc  be  such  us  to  moke  the  average  rate  of  fees  for  all  children  in 
average  attendance  at  the  School,  exceed  for  any  year  the  amount  of 
the  said  excess.  Fees  for  any  subjects  taught  either  wholly  or  partly 
ordinary  school  hours,  are  held  to  be  school  fees  for  purposes 
charged  ™ ^ anc*  111  ust  bo  included  in  determining  the  average  rate 

5.  In  respect  of  school  fees,  no  scale  of  fees  shall  be  altered  or  fixed 
except  With  the  approval  of  the  Commissioners.  And  should  tlie 
application  of  the  scale  sanctioned  for  any  school  result  in  the  levy  ot 
aii  average  fee  in  excess  of  the  authorized  limit,  such  excess  should  be 
refunded  to  tlie  parents  or  guardians. 
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1897-]  of  National  Education  in  Iretand. 

6.  All  schools  brought  ia  connexion  as  National  Schools  on  or  after  Ipptntix- 

the  1st  January,  1892,  shall,  if  receiving  the  school  grant,  Toe  free  of  Section  It, 
school  fees  for  pupils  over  3 and  under  15  years  of  age.  h 

New 

7.  Evening  sell ools  are  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  tbc  School  Grant. 

8.  Payment  sliall  be  made  subject  to  the  existing  Rules  and  Regu-  s"ci.ooUK 
lations  of  the  Commissioners  io  respect  to  average  daily  attendance  of  excluded, 
pupils,  as  provided  in  the  First  Clause  of  the  Fourth  Schedule,  viz. : — 

(a.)  In  augmenting  by  20  per  centum  the  existing  rate  of  class 
salaries  of  teachers  and  of  salaries  of  assistant  teachers,  and 

(b.)  In  augmenting  by  three  shillings  and  six  pence  the  Capitation  Increwe  of 
Grant  to  schools  receiving  such  gi  ants  and  not  having  teachers  paid  runted"™, 
by  class  salaries ; the  latter  augmentation  to  be  an  augmentation  of  the 
ordinary  Capitation  Grants,  as  computed  under  the  Rules  of  the 
Commissioners  existing  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Act,  in 
respect  to  average  daily  attendance. 

9 (a.)  The  Bonuses  for  Assistants  under  the  Second  Clause  of  the  AuUUnts' 
Fourth  Schedule  are  to  be  annually  granted  to  all  Assistants  of  live  n°,UJ,C5, 
years’  standing  or  over  who  are  classed  higher  than  third  class  : 

(b.)  In  case  of  interrupted  service  as  assistant,  if  the  period  of  inter- 
ruption bo  spent  as  Principal  Teacher,  such  service  may  count  for 
bonuB : 

(c.)  The  average  daily  attendance  in  respect  to  this  clause  to  be 
computed  on.  tlie  basis  defined  in  the  foregoing  Rule  8. 

10  (a.)  Schools  that  have  an  average  daily  attendance  of  twenty  and 

under  thirty  pupils  over  3 and  under  15  years  of  age,  are  recognised  and  20  ami  30. 
aided,  under  the  Third  Clause  of  the  Fourth  Schedule,  as.  Schools 
entitled  to  third  class  salary,  <fec.,  and  to  the  benefits  of  the  Commissioners’ 

Rules  166  and  167  (a). 

(b.)  Where  the  average  attendance  of  children  of  over  3 and  under  Modified 
15  years  of  age  is  under  twenty,  a school,  if  recognised,  receives 
Modified  Grant,  computed  according  to  tlie  Rules  as  to  average  where 
attendance  existing  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Act.  undar  20* 

11.  The  payment  of  the  Residue  under  the  Fourth  Clause  of  oSSSob 
Fourth  Schedule  is  to  be  made  on  the  average  daily  attendance,  com- 

puted  on  attendances  of  pupils  over  3 and  under  15  years  of  age. 

1 2.  The  Unit  of  Distribution  of  the  Residue  shall  be  found  by  dividing  Mode 
the  estimated  Residue  as  nearly  as  possible  by  the  aggregate  average  K^iduai 
daily  attendance  of  pupils  over  3 and  under  15  at  schools  receiving  the  Capitation 
.School  Grants.  Should  payment  of  the  entire  amount  of  the  Residue  Wr5l,,t* 
accruing  for  any  year  not  be  completely  effected  oil  the  issue  of  t-lio 
fourth  quarterly  payment  to  the  Teachers  out  of  such  Residue,  the  Com- 
missioners may  sanction  a supplemental  payment  within  the  limit  of 

the  unexpended  balance  of  the  Residue,  so  as  to  distribute  the  balance 
us  nearly  as  possible  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  in  average 
daily  attendance.*  Fractious  of  a penny  to  be  omitted. 

• Treaoary  Letter,  6th  Aorll,  1893,  8017/93* 
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Appendix.  13.  The  average  daily  attendance  at  the  schools  receiving  the  School 
Scc.tion  ii.,  Grant  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  the  residual  Capitation  Grant,  be  the 
_2l  average  daily  attendance  for  the  periods  to  which  the  payments 
Average  for  respectively  relate. 

Residual 

Ojpiutlim  14.  All  ngveements  regulating  tlio  distribution  of  the  Residua: 
Allocation  Capitation  Grant  shall  bo  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Commissioners. 

CnJ.utioa1  15*  (a  ) The  twenty  per  cent,  increase  under  the  First  Clause  of  the 
Grant.  Fourth  Schedule  shall  be  computed  on  the  class-salary 

Model  and  portion  of  the  salaries  of  Principals  and  Assistants  of 

Sdraola"1*  Model  and  Practising  Schools. 

(6.)  The  Bonuses,  under  the  Second  Clause  of  the  Fourth  Schedule, 
shall  be  annually  granted  to  all  Assistants  in  such 
schools  of  five  yoars1  service  and  over. 

(c.)  The  general  Rules  determining  the  average  rate  of  excess  fee, 
if  any,  shall  be  applied  in  the  case  of  these  schools. 

( d .)  The  school-fees  of  Model  Schools  are  to  be  distributed,  and 
the  Residual  Grant  is  to  bo  allocated,  each  on  u basis 
specially  determined  by  the  Commissioners.* 

Rxiftting  16.  The  provisions  of  Rules  160c  and  e;  1GG ; 367«  andc;  170; 
anplleabU  aiK*  ('•)  aud  (d),  shall  apply,  mutatis  mutandis , to  all  payments 
to  School  made  under  the  Act  out  of  the  School  Grant.  (Sec  Rules  quoted 
Grant,  below). 


Rules  referred  to  at  Section  16  above. 

(Grants  made  according  to  the  average  daily  attendance). 

Rule  1G5  (c.)  When  the  average  attendance  exceeds  an  integer  by 
a fraction,  the  latter  will  count  as  a unit.  Thus  29-1  will  count  as  30. 

Rule  165  (e.)  The  number  of  pupils  present  must  be  recorded  every 
day  in  the  Roll  Book  and  Report  Book,  but  when,  owing  to  severity 
of  weather  or  other  exceptional  cause,  the  number  of  pupils  in  attend- 
ance on  any  day  or  days  is  under  one  half  of  the  average  attendance 
for  the  month  in  whioh  the  day  or  days  occur,  the  attendance  of  sue  i 
day  or  days  may  be  excluded  from  the  calculation  of  the  average. 
'i  he  cause  of  such  exclusion  in  each  case  should  bo  recorded  in  tho 
Daily  Report  Book. 

Rule  166.  No  action  will  be  taken  consequent  on  a reduction  of  tbo 
average  attendance  below  20,  unless  such  reduction  shall  have  appeared 
in  two  consecutive  quarters,  after  which  no  salary  will  bo  payu  c 
unless  the  school  comes  under  the  provisions  of  Rule  167. 

Rule  167  (a.)  Should  the  average  attendance  at  a school,  the  teacher 
of  which  received  class-salary,  fall  below  20  for  two  consecutive 
quarters,  and  should  there  appear  to  be  good  grounds  for  believing  tiiu 
such  reduction  of  the  average  attendance  below  20  was  due  to  tempo 
vary  causes,  such  as  prevalence  of  epidemics,  exceptional  seventy  0 
weather,  die.,  reasonable  time  will  bo  allowed  for  the  re-establishment 
of  the  normal  average,  and  during  this  period  of  indulgence,  w 
school  will  not  be  struck  off  the  roll,  or  the  salary  reduced. 

“ Treasury  Letter,  31at  Jlnrch,  1894,  4510/94. 
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Rule  167  (c).  In  Convent  and  Monastery  National  Schools  paid  by  Appendix. 
merit  Capitation  Grant,  should  the  attendance  be  reduced  in  any  quarter,  Section  u., 
owing  to  epidemic  or  othor  exceptional  cause,  the  Capitation  Grant 
for  such  quarter  will  be  calculated  on  the  average  attendance  for 
the  quarter  preceding  that  in  which  the  exceptional  cause  began  to 
operate. 

Rule  170  (a.)  In  cases  where  schools  having  the  services  of  Assistants 
or  W orkmistresses  fail  to  command  the  requisite  average  attendance, 
managers  must  bo  prepared  for  the  withdrawal  of  salary  at  the  close 
of  the  second  consecutive  quarter  in  which  the  f&lliug  off  appeal’s, 
unless  (6.)  there  is  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  reduction  of  the 
average  attendance  is  due  to  temporary  and  exceptional  causes,  in  which 
caso  salary  may  be  continued. 


Schools  receiving  Modified  Grants — (Average  under  20.) 

Rule  172  (c.)  When  a school  aided  under  this  Rule  attains  to  an 
average  attendance  of  20  pupils  or  above  in  any  quarter,  salary  to 
Teacher  may  be  paid  as  in  ordinary  schools  for  such  quarter  only. 

Rule  172  ( d .)  Should  the  attendance  be  reduced  in  any  quarter, 
owing  to  epidemic  or  othor  exceptional  cause,  the  payment  for  such 
quarter  will  be  determined  by  the  average  attendance  for  the  quarter 
preceding  that  in  which  the  exceptional  cause  began  to  operate. 
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QUESTIONS  PROPOSED  AT  EXAMINATIONS  OF 
TEACHERS  AND  MONITORS,  JULY,  1897. 

Appendix. 


Sectionin. 

£ 


I— Questions  set  to  Male  Candidates  for  First  Division 
First  Class. 


Exami- 
«•  nation 
^ Questions. 


Mau 

Teachers. 


Old  Programme, 


A1  Papers. 

Old  Pro- 
gramme. 


METHODS,  ORGANIZATION,  SCHOOL  ACCOUNTS, 
COMMISSIONERS’  RULES.— 60  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  fret  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  question $ in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  twelve  marks  being  allowed 
ror  each. 

Mr.  Purser,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  MacMillan  (Senior),  District  Inspector. 

1.  Show  how  to  prove  the  twentieth  proposition  of  the  first  book  of 
Euclid  inductively.  Explain  how  far  this  is  in  accordance  or  at  variance 
with  mathematical  principles. 

2.  My  heart  leaps  up  when  I behold 
A rainbow  in  the  sky  : 

So  was  it  when  my  life  began ; 

So  is  it  now  I am  a man, 

So  be  it  when  I shall  grow  old, 

Or  let  me  die  ! 

The  child  is  father  of  the  man  ; 

And  I could  wish  my  days  to  be 
Bound  each  to  each  by  natural  piety. 

Write  out  the  questions  you  would  use,  and  indicate  the  information 
you  would  give  to  make  this  poem  intelligible  to  second  class. 

3.  Make  out  a time  table  for  a forenoon  of  two  hours  for  a school 
conducted  on  the  quadripartite  system,  showing  position  where  each 
lesson  is  taught,  and  indicating  the  order  in  which  the  changes  are 
made.  Give  your  opinion  of  the  suitableness  of  this  system  in  a school 
with  large  fifth  and  sixth  classes. 

4.  What  motives  to  study  may  be  properly  put  before  pupils  *1  Which 
of  these  do  you  consider  preferable,  and  why  ? 
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Appendix  to  Sixty-fourth  Report  of  Commissioners  [1897 

Appendix.  5.  “ Tile  pupil  should  bo  obliged,  as  far  as  he  can,  to  make  out  the 
Section  in.,  words  for  himself.”  “Teachers  must  guard  against  the  injurious 
L tendency  to  get  off  the  lesson  by  rote”  “ Reading  is  an  art  learned 
Krami-  by  imitation  ; therefore,  the  teacher  should  read  for  the  pupils  and 

nation  i ©quire  them  to  imitate  him.”  Set  forth  clearly  and  concisely  the 

Questions.  ,neth0a  of  teaching  reading  which  fully  reconciles  these  statements. 

Male  6.  What  exercises  practised  in  every  well-taught  school  afforel  a 
Teuc/icn.  us<jful  preliminary  training  for  regular  lessons  in  composition  1 If  the 
A1  IW  object  can  he  furthered  orally,  describe  how. 

— **'  7.  What  is  the  office  of  the  teacher  in  dealing  with  the  study  of  a 

Krarnmo!  subject  which  lie  desires  his  pupils  to  learn  to  the  best  advantage  1 

8.  What  duties  devolve  on  the  teacher  when  children  are  seeking 
employment  under  the  Factory  Act  1 What  attendances  on  the  part  <3 
half-timers  entitle  to  payment  of  results  fees? 

9.  What  is  attention  ? What  place  does  it  hold  in  mental  training 
and  development  ? Give  hints  for  training  the  attention. 

10.  What  parts  of  grammar  would  you  teach  inductively,  and  why? 
Illustrate  fully  in  one  oase. 


PENMANSHIP. — 40  Marks. 

Half  an  hour  allowed  for  this  paper. 

Mr.  Strong E,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  MunriiY,  District  Inspector. 

Your  penmanship  will  be  judged  from  the  neatness  and  accuracy  with 
which  you  copy  the  following  passages  : — 

Blest  be  the  gracious  power,  who  taught  mankind, 

To  stamp  a lasting  image  of  the  mind ! 

Beasts  may  convey,  and  tuneful  birds  may  sing, 

Their  mutual  feelings,  in  the  opening  spring ; 

But  man  alone  has  skill  and  power  to  send 
The  heart's  warm  dictates  to  the  distant  friend ; 

’Tis  his  alone  to  please,  instruct,  advise 
Ages  remote,  and  nations  yet  to  rise. 

Crabbe. 

The  following  is  the  form  of  a cheque  drawn  on  the  Royal  Bank  of 
Ireland : — 

“Dublin,  1st  January,  1867, 
Royal  Bank  of  Ireland. 

Pay  John  Smith,  or  Bearer,  Ten  Pounds  Ten  Shillings — £10  10& 

John  Doe," 

This  cheque  should  have  a penny  stamp,  but  a postage  stamp  will 
not  answer.  John  Doe  is  called  the  drawer  of  the  cheque.  The  bank 
pays  the  money  to  the  hearer,  that  is,  to  the  person  who  presents  it,  and 
charges  the  amount  to  the  account  of  the  drawer,  who  thereupon  has  so 
much  less  money  standing  to  his  credit  at  the  bank. 
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GRAMMAR.— 60  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N,B. — In  addition  to  the  questions  in  Parsing  and  Analysis , namely, 
Aos.  1 and  2,  which  are  compulsory , only  three  questions  are 
to  he  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read  only  the  Parsing 
and  Analysis  and  live  first  three  other  answers  left  uncanctlleA. 
The  questions  in  this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value , twelve 
marks  being  allowed  for  each. 


Appendix. 

Section  nr. 
L 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Mah 

Teachers. 

A.1  Papers. 

Old  Pro- 


Mr.  Stronge,  Head  Inspector. 
Dr.  Beatty,  District  Inspector. 


1.  Q.  Eliz. 
K..  Rich. 
Q.  Eliz. 


What  can’st  thou  swear  by  now  ? 

The  time  to  come. 

That  thou  hast  wronged  in  the  time  o’erpast ; 

Fot'  I myself  have  many  tears  to  wash 
Hereafter  time,  for  time  past  wrong’d  by  thee. 

The  children  live,  whose  parents  thou  hast  slaughter’d, 
Ungovern’d  youth , to  wail  it  in  their  age  ; 

The  parents  live,  whose  children  thou  hast  butoker’d, 
Old  withered  plants , to  wail  it  with  their  age. 

Swear  not  by  time  to  come ; for  that  thou  hast 
Misused  ere  used , by  time  misused  o’erpast. 

K.  Rich.  As  I intend  to  prosper  and  repent, 

So  thrive  I in  my  dangerous  attempt 
Of  hostile  arms  ! Myself  myself  confound ! 

Parse  fully  the  words  in  italics.  (It  is  not  allowable  to  parse, 
instead  of  a word  given,  one  substituted  for  it.) 

2.  Draw  out  a general  and  a particular  analysis  of  the  following 
sentence : — 


First,  if  all  obstacles  were  out  away 
And  that  ray  path  were  even  to  the  crown 
As  my  ripe  revenue  and  due  by  birth, 

Yet  so  much  is  my  poverty  of  spirit, 

So  mighty  and  so  many  my  defects, 

As  I had  rather  hide  me  from  my  greatness, 
Being  a bark  to  brook  no  mighty  sea, 

Than  in  my  greatuess  covet  to  be  hid 
And  in  the  vapour  of  my  glory  smothered. 


3.  Explain  fully  the  correct  use  of  shall  and  will,  should  and  would  ; 
and  give  examples  of  their  improper  use. 

4.  Define  universal,  particular,  indefinite,  and  singular  propositions  ; 
and  show  how  these  four  classes  can  be  reduced  to  two. 

6.  Distinguish  between  simile  and  metaphor.  Give  instances  of 
correct  and  of  incongruous  metaphors  j and  explain  clearly  in  what  tlio 
incongruity  consists. 

6.  Define  clearly  “ case  ” and  “ declension.”  State  why  the  ancient 
grammarians  used  these  words,  and  explain  the  metaphors  involved  in 
their  use. 

7.  From  what  language  or  country  have  we  obtained  the  following 
words  : — cameo , lagoon , waltz , barometer , Derby , omelet , bayonet , 
calico,  sherry , castanel,  etiquette,  anatomy  1 

8.  Classify,  with  examples,  the  various  uses  of  ths  present  tense  to 
denote  other  than  preseut  time. 
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Appendix. 

Section  ill,  HISTORY. — 40  Marks. 

Exfcxni-  Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

nation  r r 

Questions . g — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
Male  only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 

frvuers,  paper  are  all  of  equal  value , eight  marks  beinq  assumed 

A3  P»pe«.  i0  each'  J 

gramme!  Dr.  Moran,  Head  Inspector. 

Dr.  Bateman,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Sketch  briefly  the  history  of  Prussia  from  1G56  to  1796. 

2.  Give,  with  dates,  the  principal  events  of  French  history  from  1789 
to  1814. 

3.  (a.)  How  did  Charles  V.  of  Spain  acquire  so  large  an  empire ; and 
(6.)  on  his  resignation,  how  was  it  partitioned! 

4.  (a.)  Sketch  the  history  of  the  Dutch  and  Belgic  provinces  from 
1383  to  1579;  and  ( b .)  give  the  history  of  the  latter  from  1579  to 
170°. 

5.  In  what  year  was  Greece  emancipated  from  Turkish  rule  1 Trace 
its  history  since  that  date. 

6.  Describe  the  fortunes  of  the  English  arms  iu  France  in  the  15tli 
century. 

7.  State  what  you  know  of  : — Epaminondas,  Philip  of  Macedon, 
Odoacer,  and  Justinian. 

8.  (a.)  How  did  Switzerland  become  subject  to  Austria  1 ( b .)  State 
fully  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  battle  of  Morgarten  ; and  (c.) 
give  the  immediate  result  of  this  battle. 

9.  Who  was — 

(a.)  The  first  monarch  of  Russia  1 
h.)  The  first  king  of  France  1 
(c.)  The  last  king  of  Athens  1 
(d.)  The  first  king  of  Nineveh  ? 

10.  (a.)  Wlmt  three  important  events  mark  the  decline  of  the  Turkish 
power  in  Europe?  (6.)  Give  the  dates  of  two  of  these  events. 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE.— 60  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value , twelve  marks  being  allowed  for 
each. 

Mr.  Purser,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Hynes,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Narrate  briefly,  but  clearly,  the  action  of  the  play  in  Act  HI.  of 
Richard  III. 

2.  Write  out  the  first  six  lines  of  Richard’s  oration  to  his  army 
beginning — “ What  shall  I say  more  than  1 have  inf  err'd  ? 11 
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3.  “ Sweet  Saint,  for  charity,  be  not  so  curst.”  Name  the  speaker 
here,  and  the  person  addressed  ; also  quote  the  first  seven  lines  of  i 
reply. 

4.  Comment  upon  the  words  italicised  in  the  following,  and  complete  I 

the  context  in  each  case  : — { 

(a.)  “ And  from  the  cross-row  plucks  the  letter  G.” 

(6.)  “ He  is  frank'd  tup  to  fatting  for  his  pains.” 

(c.)  “ What  lawful  quest  have  given  their  verdict  up.” 

(d.)  Clarence  : “ O,  do  not  slander  him,  for  he  is  kind”  J 

First  Mv/rd.  : “ Right,  c 

As  snow  in  harvest”  B 

(e.)  “That  I,  being  govern'd  by  the  watery  moon.” 

(/.)  “ But  now  two  mirrors  of  his  princely  semblance.” 

5.  Write  explanatory  notes  on  : — 

(a.)  Thrall  of  Margaret’s  curse. 

(i b .)  The  inclusive  verge. 

(c.)  Flesh’d  villains,  bloody  dogs. 

( d .)  The  Breton  Richmond. 

(e.)  Young  York,  he  is  but  hoot. 

(/.)  His  head’s  assurance  is  but  frail. 


6.  “ Plantagenet  doth  quit  Plan ta genet. 

Edward  for  Edward  pays  a dying  debt.” 

What  remark  provoked  this  reply  1 State  who  the  speakers  were. 
Explain  the  allusions. 

7.  Portray  the  character  of  Hastings  as  delineated  in  the  play. 

8.  King  Richard : “ And  came  1 not  at  last  to  comfort  you  V'  To 
whom  were  these  words  addressed  1 Give  the  substance  of  the  reply 
which  they  elicited. 

9.  Give  the  meanings  of  the  words  italicised  in  the  following  extracts 
and  complete  the  context  in  each  case  : — 

(a.)  And  there  they  hull. 

(b.)  Now  by  my  George. 

(c.)  The  Welshman  comes. 

(c?.)  Much  about  cock-shut  time 
(e.)  Peisc  me  down  to-morrow. 

(/.)  Is  my  beaver  easier  1 


10.  King  Richard  : “Give  me  another  horse  ; bind  up  niy  wounds. 
Write  out  the  next  seven  lines  of  King  Richard's  soliloquy. 


ENGLISH  COMPOSITION.— 50  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  one  subject  to  be  attempted 

Mr.  Strong e,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  McNeill,  District  Inspector. 

1.  The  varying  aspects  of  the  sky. 

2.  The  formation  of  character. 
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Appendix. 

Sectiop iil,  HISTORY. — 40  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B .—Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first  Jive  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value , eight  marks  being  assigned 
to  each. 

Dr.  Moran,  Head  Inspector. 

Dr.  Bateman,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Sketch  briefly  the  history  of  Prussia  from  1G56  to  1796. 

2.  Give,  with  dates,  the  principal  events  of  French  history  from  1789 
to  1814. 

3.  (a.)  How  did  Charles  V.  of  Spain  acquire  so  large  an  empire  • and 
( b .)  on  his  resignation,  how  was  it  partitioned  ? 

4.  (a.)  Sketch  the  history  of  the  Dutch  and  Belgtc  provinces  from 
1383  to  1579 ; and  ( b .)  give  the  history  of  the  latter  from  1579  to 
1700. 

5.  In  what  year  was  Greece  emancipated  from  Turkish  rule?  Trace 
its  history  since  that  date. 

6.  Describe  the  fortunes  of  the  English  arms  in  France  in  the  15th 
century. 

7.  State  what  you  know  of  : — Epominondas,  Philip  of  Macedon, 
Odoacer,  and  Justinian. 

8.  (a.)  How  did  Switzerland  become  subject  to  Austria  ? (b.)  State 
fully  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  battle  of  Morgarten  ; and  (c.) 
give  the  immediate  result  of  this  battle. 

9.  Who  was — 

(a.)  The  first  monarch  of  Russia  1 
lb.)  The  first  king  of  France  ? 

(c.)  The  last  king  of  Athens  ? 

(d)  The  first  king  of  Nineveh  1 

10.  (a.)  What  three  important  events  mark  the  decline  of  the  Turkish 
power  in  Europe  ? (5.)  Give  the  dates  of  two  of  these  events. 


Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

mu 

Teachers. 

A1  Papers. 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE.— 60  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  anil  read 
only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncanc  tiled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value , twelve  marks  being  aUotoedfar 
each. 

Mr.  Purser,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Hynes,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Narrate  briefly,  but  clearly,  the  action  of  the  play  in  Act  HI.  «f 
Richard  III. 

2.  Write  out  the  first  six  lines  of  Richard’s  oration  to  his  army 
beginning — “ What  shall  I say  more  than  I have  inf  err'd  ? ” 
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3.  “Sweet  Saint,  for  charity,  be  not  so  curst.*’  Name  the  speaker  Appendix. 
here,  and  tho  person  addressed  ; also  quote  the  first  seven  lines  of  Section  m, 

4. ^'Comment  upon  the  words  italicised  in  the  following,  and  complete  Exami- 
the  context  in  each  case  : — 

(a.)  lt  And  from  the  cross-row  plucks  the  letter  G.” 

(£>.)  “He  is  frank'd  up  to  failing  for  his  pains.” 

c. )  “ What  lawful  quest  have  given  their  verdict  up.” 

d. )  Clarence  : “ 0,  do  not  slander  him,  for  he  is  kind." 

First  Hurd.  : “ Right, 

As  snow  in  harvest." 

“That  I,  being  govern'd  by  the  watery  moon." 

(/.)  “ But  now  two  mirrors  of  his  princely  semblance.” 

5.  W rite  explanatory  notes  on  : — 

(a.)  Thrall  of  Margaret’s  curse. 

(6.)  The  inclusive  verge. 

c. )  Flesh’d  villains,  bloody  dogs. 

d. )  The  Breton  Richmond. 

e. )  Yoimg  York,  he  is  but  boot. 

/.)  His  head’s  assurance  is  but  frail. 


Questions, 

Male 

Teacher*. 

A1  Paper?. 

Old  Pro- 
gramme. 


6.  “ Plantagenet  doth  quit  Plantagenet. 

Edward  for  Edward  pays  a dying  debt.” 

What  remark  provoked  this  reply  1 State  who  the  speakers  were. 
Explain  the  allusions. 

7.  Portray  the  character  of  Hastings  as  delineated  in  the  play. 

8.  King  Richard : “ And  came  1 not  at  last  to  comfort  von  1”  To 
whom  were  these  words  addressed  1 Give  the  substance  of  the  reply 
whicli  they  elicited. 

9.  Give  the  meanings  of  the  words  italicised  in  the  following  extracts 
and  complete  the  context  in  each  case  : — 

fa.)  And  there  they  hull. 

(6.)  Now  by  my  George. 

(c.)  The  Welshman  comes. 

SMucli  about  cock-shut  time 
Peise  me  down  to-morrow. 

(/.)  Is  my  beaver  easier  ? 


10.  King  Richard  : “ Give  me  another  horse  ; bind  np  my  wounds. 
Write  out  the  next  seven  lines  of  King  Richard’s  soliloquy. 


ENGLISH  COMPOSITION.— 50  Murks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  one  subject  to  be  attempted 

Mr.  Stronge,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  McNeill,  District  Inspector. 

1.  The  varying  aspects  of  the  sky. 

2.  The  formation  of  character. 
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Appendix. 

Section  IEL. 
L 


GEOMETRY  AND  MENSURATION.— 100  Marka. 

Two  hours  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 


Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Male 
Teacher it. 


N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  he  attempted.  The.  Examiner  will  nd 
only  the  first  five  answers  lr/l  unamcelled.  The  questions' 
Ais  paper  are  all  of  equal  mine,  tioenty  marks  beim 
to  each.  J m 


-A1  Papers.  Only  geometrical  solutions  will  be  accepted,  and  only  the  propositions 
Old  Pro-  of  Euclid  may  be  assumed  in  the  case  of  the  questions  in  geometry 
gramme,  b •>' 

Mr.  Eakdlky,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Pedlow,  District  Inspector. 


1.  If  a circle  be  described  touching  another  circle  internally,  and 
touching  its  diameter,  the  diameter  of  the  smaller  circle  is  a harmonic 
mean  between  the  segments  into  which  the  diameter  of  the  larger  circle 
is  divided  at  the  point  of  contact.  Prove  fully. 

2.  If  three  similar  rectilineal  figures  he  homothetic,  their  centres  of 
similitudes  lie  in  sets  of  three  in  right  lines.  Prove. 

3.  From  a point  P iu  the  circumference  of  a circle  a tangent  is  drawn, 
and  a perpendicular  to  any  chord.  Prove  that  the  square  of  the 
perpendicular  on  the  chord  is  equal  to  the  rectangle  contained  by  the 
perpendiculars  from  the  extremities  of  the  chord  on  the  tangent. 

4.  Inscribe  a regular  pentagon,  in  a given  circle,  and  describe  one  on 
a given  straight  line. 

G.  Prove  geometrically  that  the  area  of  a triangle  is  equal  to 
Vs,  8 — a,  a — b,  8 — c,  when  s is  equal  to  half  the  sum  of  the  sides,  and 
a , b>  and  c are  respectively  the  sides  opposite  the  angles  A,  B,  and  C. 

G.  Inscribe  in  a given  triangle  the  parallelogram  of  maximum  area, 
having  a common  angle  with  the  triangle. 

7.  Describe  a circle  through  a given  poiut,  and  touching  a given 
circle  and  a given  line. 

8.  Given  the  base  of  a triangle,  ratio  of  sides,  and  the  sum  of  the 
squares  on  the  sides,  construct  it. 

9.  Find  the  distance  of  one  tingle  of  a cube  from  the  plane  pissing 
through  the  three  adjacent  angles,  the  aide  of  the  cube  being  one  inch. 
Find  also  the  volume  of  the  pyramid  cut  oft  by  that  plane. 

10.  The  diameter  of  the  base  of  a cone  is  12  feet,  and  its  height 
100  feet.  Through  it,  from  the  centre  of  the  base,  a cylindrical  hole 
12  inches  in  diameter  is  bored  perpendicularly.  Find  the  volume  of  the 
portion  of  the  cone  left. 


ALGEBRA. — 100  Marks, 


Two  hours  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.  B. — Only  Jive  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  rtai 
only  the  Jirst  five  ansiv&i'S  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value , twenty  marks  being  allowti 
for  each. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Cromie,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Find  four  consecutive  numbers  whose  product  is  303,600. 

2.  Five  numbers  are  in  continued  proportion , their  sum  is  G2,  ttnd 
the  sum  of  their  squares  l,3G4.  Find  these  numbers* 
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3.  Given — 

6*  = n + l, 
c2  — l + m> 
and  2a  = a b -f-  c ; 

prove  that  s(s  - a)  (s  - b)  (ts-c)—  \(mn  -f-  nl  -{-  lm). 

4.  Ifs„  represent  the  sum  of  n terms  of  an  arithmetical  progression 
prove  that — 


rilsm—>n?sn 


n.  If  a and  /3  are  the  roots  of  the  equation  ax1  + 2 bx  -j-  c - 0,  and 
a'  and  (f  those  of  a’x2  -|-  26'a:  -f  c = 0 ; find  the  relation  between  the 
coefficients,  if — 


/J  — a a — a ^ f¥  — a 


6.  If  x be  real,  find  the  limits  between  which 


a2  - 5x  + 9 

must  lie. 

7.  Solve  the  equations — 

a;  + y -\-z=xy  + yz-\-zx~Q 
■xyz  = 1. 

8.  Find  the  factor  which  will  rationalise — 

V3  +■  \yK 

9.  Resolve  into  simple  factors — 

a3(c  — b)  + b\a  - c)  + c3(6  - a). 

10.  Find  the  value  of — * 

da  + x - da  - x 
db  + x-  db  — x 

when  x = 0. 


PLANE . TRIGONOMETRY. — 50  Marks. 


One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 


N.B.  - Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted . The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  ten  marks  being  allowed 
for  each , 


Mr.  Sullivan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  M‘Clintock,  District  Inspector. 


1.  Four  points  A,  B,  C,  D are  in  the  same  straight  line  *.  AB=», 
BC=c/>,  CD  = c,  and  these  intervals  subtend  equal  angles  at  a point  P ; 
prove  that — 


sinsACP  _ a (b  -f-  c\ 
sin^APB  — ac—b' 
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jlpvtndlx. 

Section  III., 
L 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Male 

Teachers. 

A'  Papers. 

OldPro- 

grtunmc. 


2.  Provo  that  in  any  triangle  ABC— 

(i“+ls  + c1  = 2 [ab  + 00  -f  he) 
if  tan-5-  -|-  tan-j  + 

3.  Prom  a point  A at  the  base  of  a mountain  its  summit  B is  seen  it 
tin  elevation  of  G0“  ; after  walking  one  mile  towards  the  summit  ud 
plane  making  an  angle  of  30“  with  the  horizon  to  another  point  C tho 
angle  ACB  is  observed  to  be  135“.  Find  the  height  of  the  mountain  in 
yards. 

4.  Prove  that — » 


tan3A— tan2A— tauA  = tan3A  tan2A  tan  A. 

5.  Two  sides  of  a triangle  arc  1,400  and  1.000  yards  respectively 
and  the  contained  angle  is  72°  40';  find  the  remaining  angles,  having 
given — 

log  -09= 2-9542425  ; log  5 = -6989700 
log  tan  53°  40'  = 10-133435G  ; log  tan  12°  46'=9*3552267 
diff.  for  1'  =5683. 

6.  Prove  that — 

cos^“  = + -f-  sin  A + iv'  1— sinA. 


and  determine  the  proper  signs  to  be  taken  on  the  right-hand  side  of 
this  equation  when  A=310°. 

7.  Find  the  three  simplest  values  of  x which  satisfy  the  equation— 

cos3a:  -{-  sin3x  = (cosm  — sinx)a. 

8.  The  angular  elevation  of  a tower  at  a place  A due  south  of  it  is 
30v,  and  at  a place  B due  west  of  A and  at  a distance  of  200  feet  from  A 
the  elevation  is  15°.  A and  B and  the  foot  of  the  tower  are  in  the 
same  horizontal  plane.  Find  the  height  of  the  tower  in  feet. 

9.  If  A 4.  B 4-  C = 180°,  prove  that — 

cot  A -f  cotB  -f  cotC  = cot  A cotB  cotC  -f-  cosec  A cosecB  cosecC. 

10.  Prove  that  the  area  of  a triangle  ABC  is  equal  to — 

1°.  r2  cot-jA.  cot^B  co t4C. 

2°.  2R2  sin  A sinB  sinC. 

R and  r being  the  radii  of  the  circumscribed  and  inscribed  circles  of 
the  triangle. 


MECHANICS.— 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first  five  answers  Left  uncuneelled.  The  questumt 
in  this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value , ten  marks  beiny 
allowed  for  each. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  Head  Inspector 
Mr.  Ross,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Investigate  an  expression  for  the  most  advantageous  angle  at 
wliioli  a force  may  bo  exerted  in  order  to  move  a body  placed  on  a 
rough  horizontal  plane. 

2,  A weight  P descending  under  the  action  of  gravity  draws  a 
weight  Q down  a smooth  inclined  plane  by  means  of  a string  acUng 
parallel  to  the  plane,  the  motion  taking  place  in  a vertical  plane ; find 
the  tension  of  the  string. 
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3.  A solid  of  uniform  density  is  composed  of  a hemisphere  and  a Appendix. 

right  cone  with  a common  base,  the  body  thus  resembling  a spinning  sectionm. 
top  ; find  the  height  of  the  cone  so  that  the  solid  may  rest  on.  a hori-  L 
zontal  table  on  any  part  of  its  spherical  surface.  The  C.G-.  of  a Exami- 
hemisphere  is  § of  the  radius  distant  from  the  centre  of  the  plane  nation 
face.  Questions. 

4.  Two  vertical  circles  touch  each  other  at  the  lowest  point  of  their  Male 

vertical  diameters,  and  a common  chord  is  drawn  through  this  point ; Teachers. 
prove  that  the  time  of  falling  from  rest  down  the  portion  of  this  ^ p~,cri> 
common  chord  intercepted  between  the  circumferences  is  constant.  — 

5.  A string  having  its  extremities  fastened  to  the  ends  of  a uniform  ^mme. 
bar  of  weight  W passes  over  four  smooth  pegs  in  a vertical  wall  so  ns 

to  form  with  the  bar  a regular  hexagon ; find  the  tension  of  the 
string. 

6.  A simple  pendulum  of  length  l has  one  end  of  the  string  fastened 
to  a peg  on  a smooth  inclined  plane  whose  inclination  is  a.  With  the 
string  and  weight  on  the  plane  its  time  of  oscillation  is  two  seconds ; 


find  a,  having  given  that  a pendulum  of  length  - — = oscillates  in  one 


second  when  suspended  vertically. 

7.  ABC  is  a triangle,  D,  E,  F are  the  middle  points  of  its  sides,  and 
0 is  any  point  in  the  plane  of  the  triangle ; show  that  the  system  of 
forces  OA,  OB,  00  is  equivalent  to  the  system  OD,  OE,  OF. 

8.  The  parallel  sides  of  a trapezoid  are  a and  b ; prove  that  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  figure  lies  in  the  line  joining  the  points  of 
bisection  of  the  parallel  sides,  and  divides  that  line  in  the  ratio  of 
2a -| -b  : 2 b-\-a. 

9.  Establish  the  formula!  for  the  velocities  of  bodies  after  direct  col- 
lision, and  hence  find  the  relation  between  the  masses  of  two  perfectly 
clastic  spheres  so  that,  if  meeting  directly  with  equal  velocities,  after 
collision  one  of  them  may  remain  at  rest. 

10.  A body  having  fallen  freely  from  rest  is  observed  to  pass  through 
a space  of  h feet  in  the  nth  second  of  its  motion ; find  its  velocity  at  the 
end  of  the  nth  second. 


HYDROSTATICS  AND  HYDRAULICS.— 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first  Jive  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value , ten  marks  being  allowed 
for  each. 

Dr.  Alexander,  Head  Inspector. 

Dr.  Skeffington,  District  Inspector. 

1.  A spherical  balloon,  4 metres  in  diameter,  made  of  silk,  weighing 
0-25  kilos,  per  square  metre,  is  filled  with  hydrogen  ; calctilate  its 
lifting  power. 

(Assume  weight  of  air  1-3  kilos,  and  of  hydrogen  0‘09  kilos,  per 
cubic  metre). 

2.  The  volume  of  a bubble  of  air  at  the  bottom  of  a pond  10  metres 
deep  is  ’001  mm. ; find  its  volume  when  it  rises  to  the  top,  the  barometer 
being  at  735  mm. 

(Take  specific  gravity  of  mercury  = 1 -TO). 
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gramme. 


3.  The  specific  gravities  of  two  liquids  being  4 and  5 severally,  find 
the  specific  gravity  of  a mixture  (a)  by  volume,  ( b ) by  weight;  three 
parts  of  the  former  being  mixed  with  four  of  the  latter. 

4.  The  apparent  weight  of  a piece  of  platinum  when  weighed  in 
•water  is  20-fi  grin. ; and  weighed  in  mercury  is  only  8 grm.  Calculate 
(a)  the  density  of  the  platinum,  and  ( b ) the  volume  of  the  platinum. 

(Assume  the  density  of  mercury  to  be  13’C.) 

5.  State  the  laws  of  the  mixture  of  uases,  and  show  how  they  have 
been  demonstrated. 

6.  When  two  plates  immersed  in  a liquid  which  wots  one  but  not  the 
other  are  made  to  approach  ouch  other,  explain  fully  the  repulsion  that 


ensues  between  the  plates. 

7.  iStnte  why  a satisfactory  quantitative  experimental  demonstration 
of  the  equality  of  liquid  pressure  cannot  be  given.  Show  how  an 
approximate  verification  may  bo  effected. 

8.  A sphero  of  glass  (density  2*8)  is  dropped  iuto  a vessel  containing 
water  over  mercury ; find  liow  much  of  its  volume  will  settle  in  the 


mercury,  and  how  much  in  the  water. 

(Specific  gravity  of  mercury  = 13-6.) 

9.  (a)  Explain  Torricelli’s  law  for  the  velocity  of  efflux  of  liquids 
from  a small  orifice,  and  (6)  show  how  the  quantity  that  flows  fromn 
small  aperture  is  calculated. 

10.  Point  out  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  of  a floating  body,  and 
show  on  what  the  stability  of  the  equilibrium  deponds. 


HEAT  AND  THE  STEAM  ENGINE.-  -50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  Jive  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  reed 
only  the  first  five  answers  left  uneavcelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value , ten-  marks  being  allowed  for 
each . 

Dr.  Alexanup.r,  Head  Inspector. 

Dr.  Skeffington,  District  Inspector. 

1.  What  would  be  the  result  (a)  of  placing  5 lbs  of  copper  at  100  C., 
and  (6)  of  placing  30  lbs.  of  copper  at  80°  C.,  each  in  a separate  vessel 
with  l*fi  lbs.  of  ice  at  0°  C.  ? 

(Take  specific  heat  of  oopper  = 0-1,  latent  heat  of  water  = 80.) 

2.  An  iron  boiler,  holding  water  at  100"  C.,  is  l cm.  thick,  and  has 

2 sq.  m.  heating  surface  at  280°  C ; how  much  water  can  be  evaporated 
per  hour,  the  latent  heat  of  steam  being  536,  and  the  conductivity  ol 
ironO‘16?  . 

3.  A cannon  ball  weighing  68  lbs.  strikes  a target  with  a velocity  0 
1,400  feot  per  second  ; (a)  find  the  amount  ot  he.it  generated  7 a. 
collision,  and  (6)  if  half  the  heat  generated  be  developed  in  the  i 
find  its  rise  of  temperature  in  Cent,  degrees. 

(Take  the  specific  heat  of  the  ball  as  = 0*11 4.) 

4.  Explain  (illustrating  by  a diagram)  the  object  of  the  lead  of 

slide  valve,  and  show  how  it  is  secured.  ...  r - 

5.  Show  by  means  of  a diagram  the  construction  of  the  injec  r o 
steam  engine,  and  explain  its  action. 
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6.  If  the  air  has  a temperature  of  20°  C.,  and  the  dewpoint  is  15°  C.,  JppmtUx. 
find  how  many  grammes  of  vapour  will  be  condensed  into  water  in  each  seettonllL, 
cubio  metre  of  air,  if  the  temperature  fall  to  10°  C. 

Given  (1)  A cubic  metre  of  dry  air  = 1*3  kilos,  at  0°  C.  and  760  mm.  Exami- 

(2)  Density  of  aqueous  vapour  = £ that  of  air  at  same 

temperature  and  pressure.  

(3)  Tension  of  vapour  at  L5°  = 12*699  mm.,  at  10°  = Testers 

9*165  mm.  — 


7.  If  phosphorus  is  cooler!  down  to  30*7°  C.  before  solidification  J^rs- 

begins,  find  what  fractional  part  of  the  muss  will  remain  liquid.  gmomo 

Phosphorus  melts  at  44*2°  C.,  its  specific  heat  is  0*2,  and  its  latent 
heat  of  fusion  is  5 4. 

8.  (a.)  State  the  influence  of  pressure  on  the  melting  points  of 
sulphur  and  of  ice.  ( b .)  Account  for  these  effects. 

9.  Explain  fully  what  is  meant  by  the  critical  temperature  of  a 
liquid ; and  describe  any  method  of  observing  it. 

10.  Describe  Dumas’  method  of  determining  the  densities  of  vapours. 


UGHT  AND  SOUND.— 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N-B. — Only  Jive  questions  to  be  attempted.  The.  Examiner  mill  read 
only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncanccllcd.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value. , ten  marks  being  allowed 
fort'  each. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Headen,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Discuss  briefly  the  phenomena  of  diffraction  caused  by  (a)  an 
opaque  edge  j (6)  a thin  slit.  Distinguish  interior  and  exterior  fringes. 

2.  Give  a sketch  and  a short  description  of  any  form  of  poluriscopo. 

3.  Define  and  distinguish  between  consonance  and  resonance ; and 
explain  the  use  of  Helmholtz's  resonance-globe. 

4.  Give  a short  account  of  the  several  processes  in  caking  a photo- 
graphic negative,  under  the  heads : — (a)  preparation  of  plate ; 
(5)  exposure ; (c)  development ; (d)  fixing. 

5.  Explain  fully  Kundt's  method  of  determining  the  velocity  of 
sound. 

G.  A parallel  beam  of  light  passing  through  water  falls  upon  a double 
convex  air  lens  immersed  beneath  the  surface.  Draw  a diagram,  and 
give  full  explanation,  showing  the  path  of  the  bourn  after  refraction 
through  the  lens.  Compare  the  effect  produced  on  a similar  beam  by 
a water  lens  in  air. 

7.  Describe,  using  a diagram,  the  structure  of  the  human  ear, 

explaining  the  use  of  the  several  parts.  t . 

8.  Distinguish  between  spherical  and  chromatic  aberration,  explaining 

also  how  each  is  corrected  in  optical  instruments.  . .... 

9.  Describe  Dtiliamel’s  graphic  method  of  determining  the  vi  (rations 

of  a sounding  body.  t . 

10.  Distinguish  between  deviation  and  dispersion  by  prisms.  Show 
how  to  find  the  deviation  of  a ray  in  passing  through  a gloss  prism  ot 
very  small  angle. 
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Appendix. 

sectT^m,  MAGNETISM  AND  ELECTRICITY.— 50  Marks. 

Em^T  One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

Questions.  N.B. Only  Jive  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 

—g  only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancdled.  The  questions  in 

Teachers.  j/ii#  paper  are  all  of  equal  value , ten  marks  beimj  allowed 

A'  Spsr*.  for  each’ 

oid  Pro-  Mr.  Eauplky,  Head  Inspector. 

gramme.  W.  J.  Browne,  District  Inspector. 

1.  State  two  different  hypotheses  proposed  to  account  for  magnetic 
phenomena. 

2.  Describe  the  declination  compass  and  its  use,  and  show  why  the 
reversion  of  the  needle  is  necessary. 

3.  A steel  needle  is  freely  suspended  from  its  centre  of  gravity  by  a 
thread  and  then  magnetised  ; state  clearly  what  position  it  then 
assumes. 

4.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  electrical  potential,  and  state  how  it 
may  be  measured. 

5.  Describe  the  gold-leaf  electroscope y and  explain  its  use  in  deter- 
mining the  presence  and  the  kind  of  electricity. 

6.  Give  an  outline  of  Wheatstone’s  method  of  measuring  the  velocity 
of  electricity,  and  state  the  result  obtained  by  him. 

7.  Show  how  a voltaic  current  may  be  produced  by  means  of  two 
liquids  and  a single  metal. 

8.  What  is  the  directive  influence  of  the  earth  on  a solenoid  through 
which  a current  is  passing  ? 

9.  Explain  the  marked  retardation  of  the  electric  current  in  trans- 
mission through  submarine  cables. 

10.  Describe  the  construction  and  use  of  Jtuhmkorff's  Coil. 


INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.— 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  arc  all  of  equal  value , ten  marks  being  allowed 
for  each. 

Mr.  Eajrdley,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Chambers,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Name  the  two  oxides  of  bismuth,  and  show  how  they  may  be 
obtained. 

2.  How  would  you  prepare  a strong  aqueous  solution  of  hydrofluoric 
acid  1 

8.  What  is  tli©  action  of  nitric  acid  on  (a)  copper,  (b)  silver,  (a)  ria  l 

4.  What  change  does  arseniuretted  hydrogen  undergo  (a)  when  it 
burns  in  air ; ( b ) when  it  is  passed  through  a glass  tube  heated  to 
redness  ; (c)  when  it  is  conducted  into  a solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  I 

5.  Describe  the  black-ash  process  of  manufacturing  soda-ash. 

6.  How  would  you  prepare  a specimen  of  chrome-alum  1 

7.  Point  out  the  usual  source  of  indium.  State  what  you  know  about 
it,  and  explain  how  it  was  discovered. 
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8.  Explain  the  method  l»y  wliioh  iodine  is  extracted  from  kelp.  Appendix. 

9.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  is  mixed  with  the  following  substances  section  m., 

separately  : — (a)  water ; (6)  common  salt ; ( c ) nitre  ; (d)  copper  L 
turnings.  State  exactly  what  occurs  in  each  case  Ex»mi- 


10.  Give  the  formulas  of  the  compounds  of  phosphorus  and  chlorine. 
How  are  they  prepared  1 Describe  the  action  of  water  upon  eaoh  of 
them. 


nation 

Questions. 

Male 

Teachers. 


A*  Papers. 

AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY.— 50  Marks.  01d^. 

gramme. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value , ten  marks  being  allowed 
for  each. 

Mr.  Eardlby,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Chambers,  District.  Inspector. 


1.  What  is  the  chemical  nature  of  fat  1 Name  the  elementary  fats’ 
and  explain  how  they  occur  in  tallow. 

2.  Name  several  vegetable  and  animal  substances  in  which  sulphur 
exists.  How  would  you  demonstrate  its  presence  in  them  1 

3.  Name  the  inorganic  substances  met  with  in  potato  ash,  and  state 
the  proportion  in  which  the  two  most  imj>ortant  occur. 

4.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  transpiration  in  plants. 

u.  What  aro  tho  most  important  constituents  which,  as  food  for  live 
stock,  give  value  respectively  to  (a)  wheaten  flour ; (6)  Indian  com ; 
(c)  potatoes  ; (cl)  beans ; (e)  buck- wheat? 

6.  State  the  principal  mineral  substances  found  in  each  of  the 
following  : — (a)  blood  ; ( b ) flesh  ; (c)  dry  bone. 

7.  Name  the  different  kinds  of  guano  usually  employed  in  the  British 
IsleH.  Which  is  the  most  valuable  1 How  may  its  purity  be  tested? 

8.  State  the  elementary  substances  of  which  fibrin  is  composed. 
From  what  constituent  o£  its  food  does  an  animal  derive  the  fibrin 
of  its  muscles  1 

9.  “Of  all  crops  usually  cultivated  and  sold  in  ibis  countiy,  hay 
may  be  most  exhausting.”  Explain  this  statement,  anu  illustrate  your 
answer  by  a consideration  of  Italian  rye  grass  hay. 

10.  Enumerate  the  advantages  (a)  of  a sufficient  supply  of  water  to  a 
soil ; (b)  of  removing  the  excess  of  water  from  a soil. 


SPHE&ICAL  TRIGONOMETRY.— 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examines*  will  read 
only  the  first  five  answers  left  unca/ncelled.  The  questions  in 
this  papw  are  all  of  equal  value,  ten  marks  bemg  allowed 
for  eaoh. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  M'Clintock,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Tf  an  arc  of  a great  circle  be  bisected,  its  seguieuts  will  subtend 
equal  angles  at  any  point  on  the  great  circle  of  which  its  middle  point 
»8  the  pole.  Provo. 
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Appendix.  2.  In  a spherical  triangle  ABC 
Section IU.,  find  the  side  BO. 


L 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 


Log  cos  65°  30'  = 9 617727. 
Log  cos  54°  30'  = 9-703354. 
Log  sin  51°  = 9 890503. 


given  A = 130°,  B = 51°,  C = 62° ; 


Log  sin  62°  = 9-945935. 

Log  cos  53“  40'  — 9-772675. 
Diff.  for  V = 172. 


Ttaclier*  3-  A spherical  triangle  \ BC  is  right-angled  at  C ; prove  that — 
A'Pi-p-u.  cos^  = i{cos£(A  + B)  (-  siui(A-i-  B) } =eos?eos^aec5 . 

— 2 Via  it  it  '2t 

gramma  where  E is  the  spherical  excess. 

4.  ABC  and  DEP  ure  two  spherical  triangles.  The  sides  of  DEP 
are  respectively  equal  to  the  halves  of  the  sides  of  ABC.  Show  that 
the  angle  D between  the  sides  \b  and  |,c  is  given  by  the  equation — 

cosD  = cosA  -f*  *i  tan^6  tun^c  sin-D. 

5.  If  the  angle  C of  a spherical  triangle  ABC  be  a rigid  angle — 

1 Prove  that  cosB  = tana  cot c. 

2°.  Given  B = 66°  and  b = 48° ; find  A. 

Is  this  ease  ambiguous  1 Explain. 

Log  cos  GG°  - 9-G09313.  Log  sin  37°  2G'- 9-783788. 

Log  cos  48°  = 9.825511.  Diff  for  V = 1G5. 


6.  Assumiug  the  fundamental  expression  for  the  cosine  of  an  angle 
of  a spherical  triangle  in  terms  of  the  sines  and  cosines  of  the  sides, 
find  an  expression  for  cos^A  and  also  for  eot^B  in  terms  of  functions  of 
the  sides. 

7.  Express  the  area  of  a spherical  mangle  in  terms  of  two  sides  and 
the  included  angle. 

8.  In  a spherical  triangle  ABC  — 

1°.  If  a + 5 + c = 180°,  prove  that  $in2£C  = cota  cotA 
2°.  If  C = 90°,  prove  that  sin(c  - b)  = sin(c  b)  tan3£A. 

9.  Prove  that  in  any  spherical  triangle — 

sin2iC  = sin|(a  + b + <f>)  siu-i(a  + b—(f) 
where  <p  is  an  angle  such  that— 

sin^  = cos-|C  sina  sin6. 

10.  Prove  that  the  area  of  great  circles  bisecting  the  angles  of  s 
spherical  triangle  meet  in  a point. 


BOTANY.— 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first  Jive  answers  left  uncancelled.  Tlie  questions tw 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value , ten  marks  being  allowed  Jot 
each. 

Mr.  Eardley,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Browne,  District  Inspector. 

1.  What  are  vessels  ? Describe  some  leading  types.  . 

2.  Give  the  meaning  of  the  terms  phloem  and  xylem , and  state 
points  of  resemblance  and  of  difference  between  the  tissues  so  name  • 

3 Trace  the  course  of  the  sap  from  its  origin  in  the  root 
various  parts  of  the  plant. 
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4.  Give  the  characters  of  the  natural  order  Malvaceae  and  mention  Appendix. 

two  plants  belonging  to  the  order,  giving  both  common  and  scientific  Section  1IL, 
names.  L 

5.  Describe  the  process  of  fertilisation  in  the  Gymuospenns.  Exami- 

6.  State  what  change  of  view  has  taken  place  as  to  the  nature  of  £at,0.n. 
Lichens,  with  the  reason. 

7.  Give  tta  outline  of  the  classification  of  Cryptogarnic  plants,  naming 

the  groups  and  classes.  . ’ — 

8.  What  natural  orders  yield  the  most  important  articles  of  human  1>u^er!l' 
food  1 Give  under  each  order  the  name  of  the  plant  and  the  part  used.  Old  Pro- 

9.  Give  a short  description  of  the  structure  and  mode  of  reproduc-  *ramnie* 
tiou  of  Hair-moss  (Poly  trichum). 

10.  Describe  the  stiuneus  of  a composite  flower,  and  mention  some 
tubulate  and  some  ligulate  flowers  of  the  order  Composite. 


GREEK. — 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted,  one  at  least  from  each 
Section— A,  Ji,  C , and  D.  The  Examiner  will  read  only 
the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in  this 
paper  ore  all  of  equal  value , ten  marks  being  allowed  for  each. 

Mr.  Stronge,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Dickie,  District  Inspector. 

Section  A. 

1.  Translate  into  English: — 

JroWajciff  2c  xpva£  iipiftpuiruvg  tirzpirt,  ir«t  upThiv  bpiota,  kcli  uAXa 
Toiaiircij  imXiyeiy  KtXtvuiv  rov  iftipovra'  11  'Voutoiq  ijaOij  Eupof  ftoiiXirai 
ovy  teal  ai  rourtov  yevoacdeii."  Sirov  Si  \tXbg  osaviog  or  turn  tit) 
avrog  2 kSvvuro  trapaiiKevaoaoBai  Sia  to  tcvXXovq  t \nv  virripiTUQ,  real 
Sia  ri/v  iinpiXeiuv,  Siavepiruin  IklXive  roiig  <plXovg,  roig  tU  cavrtSv 
< TWfiara  Syovoiv  twirotg  tpftdXXnv  rovrov  rov  yfXov,  <bg  pi / Tuivwvrsg 
rove  lavrov  tftlXovq  Syioeriv,  ei  Si  Sr)  7 rare  iropeuoiro,  real  TrXelaroi  piX- 
Xoitv  oifeffO at,  7rpoirKuXuiy  roue  (frlXovg  EoirouSaiuXoytirof  uig  SqXotq,  ouc 
r' l‘T  &ote  eyojyi,  kS,  iLv  ukovui,  ovSiv a repivw  vrro  nXiiSytov  TtetpikijcrOaif 
ovte  'E XX //run'  oure  ft apftapuiv. — XENOPHON. 

2.  Translate  into  English  ; — 

(’HhnofoXat.) 

fovrwi',  iJ)  flv2pce  ’ABtjvalot,  tow  hveyrunrpevuiv  aXrjOrj  pip  ion  ra 
lrtiXAa,  tbg  oh’  (Ssi,  ov  pi)v  a\X’  i«rw q ov%  f/Sia  clkovilv.  aXV  el  pip, 
oaa  uv  Tig  vKepfttj  Tip  X6yip,  tva  pi)  Xvirr/rn},  eat  rit  n pay para  xnrtp- 
firiotrai,  Sel  irpbg  ijSui'rjy  cnpr)yopiiv‘  tl  S’  ij  tS>v  Xoyioy  \apic,  hv  j) 
pi;  irpogfiKnvoa  'ipyrp  Cypta  yiyvtrcu , aio-^pov  tarty,  w SvSptc  ’AOqvnioi 
InraKlliuy  tavToitg,  rat  liiruvr’  hyaftaXXopirovg,  Sera  ay  y Svc^epi/, 
tuvruv  lonpl^ety  r<Lv  tpyuiy,  rat  pqSe  tovto  Svvarrdai  pa6tivy  Sti  Set 
roue  opfltSe  7 roXipip  \piopivovg  nine  dicoXovOtiv  TO  if  irpaypaou',  uXX ’ 
uoroug  epirpoodey  cTyat  r<2v  7r paypuruiv,  *rat  roy  abroy  rponov , u5g7rfp 
Tujy  OTpaTEvyarrov  u^iuj/reiey  ay  rig  top  orparr/yov  f/yeloBat,  ovrto  icat 
Ttpayparuv  rovq  tv  ftnvXtvopiv ovg,  tv’  a ay  ekeLvoiq  SokJ},  ravra 
frpdrnjrat,  cut  pi)  ovpftaura  aiayica^wyrat  Siuncuy. — DEMOSTHENES. 
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Appendix. 
Section  m„ 

I. 


Kx.rm- 

uation 

Questions. 


Male 

Te.if.hcrx. 


A'  Papers, 


Old  Pro- 
gramme, 


3.  Translate  into  English  : — 

“7i  tifj  Xotyin  epya  rud’  taaerai  outi*  tr'  /iuiktci, 
ti  Si)  a<p(o  tveca  Oyrjruy  iptSatyerov  utSet 
iv  tie  Oeoitri  <oX<poy  eXavverov'  obtii  ti  Sairoi 
eaOXrjc  eeraerai  ?<5oc,  £JT£»  ra  \epdova  yiKq. 
fiTjrpl  S'  iyib  iro.pa<jn)fut  ral  abrjj  irep  votobap, 

■trarpl  tpl\u>  brlrjpa  (ptpiy  Ai/,  utfipa  fit)  avre 
titualyai  ran)p,  avv  S'  fifiiv  Suit  a rap6£y. 
turep  y&p  k * lOtXpmv  ’OXvfivioc  Aarepairtfrijc 
it,  itiiuiv  <rrvtpeXi*cu * — b yhp  jroXv  ^Iprardc  lortv.. 
aXXa  aii  tuv  y'  ii vita  at  KaBanriaQaL  fiaXcucoiaiv’ 
avr/K 1 eireiO'  iXaoc  ’OXv/urtoe  eaaerat  iffuy.- — HOMEB. 


Section  B. 


4.  Give  illustrations  of  : — 

ia.)  The  iufinitive  used  adverbially. 

6.)  The  formation  of  adverbs  from  adjectives,  prepositions,  and 
nouns  respectively. 

(c.)  The  cognate  accusative  and  the  snbjunctivo  genitive, 

5.  What  are  the  constructions  : — 

(a.)  Of  irpiv  1 

(b.)  Of  el  and  ijy  (conjunctions)  1 
(c.)  After  verbs  of  fearing  1 
(d.)  Of  tva  and  okwc  1 


6.  Exluin  the  following,  giving  instances  of  each 

(a.)  “Attraction”  of  the  relative  pronoun. 
lb.)  The  optative  of  frequency. 

(c.)  The  deliberative  subjunctive. 

(d.)  The  accusative  absolute. 

(e.)  Tiie  gnomic  aorist. 


Section  0. 


7.  Translate  into  Greek 

And  when  they  got  higher  than  the  enemy  who  were  following,  tho 
enemy  no  longer  attacked  the  descending  troops,  fearing  lest  they 
should  be  cut  off,  and  lest  tlieir  opponents  should  get  on  both  Bide3  of 
thorn. 

Advancing  thus  for  the  remainder  of  the  day,  some  by  the  road  over 
against  the  hills,  and  others  keeping  parallel  to  them  opposite  the 
mountain,  they  came  to  the  villages  and  appointed  ten  physicians,  or 
the  wounded  were  numerous. 


Section  D. 

8.  Mention  live  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Greek  “ 
noting  their  geographical  positions  and  respective  “mother  cities,  an 
state  what  conuexion,  if  auy,  existed  between  a “colony  aud 
“ mother  city.” 
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9.  Give  a brief  account  of : — Appendix, 

(a)  The  events  which  led  to  the  Athenian  expedition  against  Syra-  Section hl 
cuse.  — — 

SThe  course  of  that  struggle.  Kxaim- 

Its  result  and  consequences.  QuMtion*. 


10.  Write  biographical  notes  on  : 
(a.)  Pericles. 

(b.)  Miltiades. 

(c.)  Alcibiades, 

(d.)  Epaminondas. 


ilale. 

Teachers. 

A1  Papers. 

OldPro- 

gramme 


LATIN.— 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  Jive  questions  are  to  be  attempted , one  at  least  from  each 
Section  A,  B,  G.  The  Examiner  will  read  only  the  first  five 
answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in  this  paper  are 
all  of  equal  value,  ten  marks  being  allowed  for  each. 

Mr.  Strong  e,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Dickie,  District  Inspector. 

Section  A. 

1.  Translate  into  English  : — 

Assensere  oinnes  ; et,  quae  sibi  quisquo  timebat 
Unius  in  miseri  exitium  conversa  tulere. 

Jamque  dies  infanda  aderat : mihi  sacra  parari, 

Et  salsae  fruges,  et  circum  tempora  vittae. 

Eiipui  (fateor)  loto  me,  et  vincula  rujii  ; 

Limosoque  lacu  per  noctem  obscurus  in  ulvft 
Delitui,  dum  vela  darent,  si  forte  dedissent. 

Nec  mihi  jam  patriam  antiquam  apes  ulla  videndi 
Ncc  dulces  natos  exoptatumque  parenlem ; 

Quoa  illi  fors  ad  poenas  ob  nostra  reposcent 
Eflugia,  et  culpam  hanc  miserorum  morte  piabunt. 

Quod  te,  per  superos  et  conscia  numina  veri, 

Per,  si  qua  est,  quae  restet  adhuc  mortalibus  vtsqnam, 
Intemerata  tides,  oro,  miserere  laborum 
Tantorum,  miserere  animi  non  digna  ferentis. 

Parse  assensere,  delitui,  miserere. 

Scan  line  13  of  the  passage. 

Explain  the  construction  of  parari. 

What  epithets  does  Virgil  give  to  Ulysses  and  Helen  respectively  1 

2.  Translate  into  English 

Angebatur  ferox  Tullia  nihil  materiae  in  viro  ueque  ad  cupiditatem 
neque  ad  audaciam  esse  j tota  in  alterum  aversa  Tarquinium  eum 
mirari,  eum  virum  dicere  ac  regio  sanguine  ortum  ; spernere  sororem, 
quod  vlrura  nacta  muliebri  cessaret  audacia.  Contrahit  celeriter 
similitude  eos,  ut  fere  lit  malura  malo  aptisaimum  ; sed  initium  turbandi 
omnia  a feroina  ortum  est.  Eft  secretis  viri  alieni  aclsuefacta  sermonibus 
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Appendix,  nullis  verborum  contumeliis  pareeve  «lc  vivo  ;ul  fratrem,  tie  sorore  ad 
Section  in.,  virum  ; etserectius  viduaui  ct  ilium  coelibem  futurum  fuisse  contendere 
*•  quam  cum  inpari  iimgi.  ut  el ai ; gu escend  u m aliena  ignavia  esset. 

Exami-  Parse  nacta,  caelibem. 

nation 

Queations. 


Male 

Teachers. 


Section  B. 


A*  Pajwrs.  3.  Translate  into  English  the  following  passages  from  the  prescribed 

portion  of  Quasar  : — 

Old  Pro-  1 

gramme.  Dum  ea  conquivuntiu'  et  conferuutur,  nocte  intermisad,  circiter 
honiinum  raillia  sex  ejus  pagi  etui  Verbigenus  appellator,  sive  timore 
perterrili  nc  annia  tvaditis  supplicio  ndficerentur,  sive-  spo  salufe 
indneti,  quod  in  tomtit  multitndino  dedicitiorum,  suam  fugatn  aut 
occultari  aut  oniuino  ignorari  posse  existimarent,  primd  nocte  e castris 
Helveiioium  egressi  ad  Rhennin  finesque  Germnnorum  contenderunt, 

Caesar,  quod  neque  colloquium  iiiterpositu  causa  tolli  volebat,  neqce 
salutem  suam  Gallorum  equitatui  oommittere  andebat,  commodisaimnm 
esse  statuit,  omnibus  equis  Gall  is  equitibus  detractin,  eo  legionaries 
milifces  legionis  dccimae,  cui  quam  maxiine  confidebat,  inponere  ut 
proesidium  amicissirnum,  si  quid  opus  facto,  esset,  haberct. 

He  nuntiatA  ad  suos  quae  itupemret  facere  dixerunt. 

Explain  the  terms  supplicatio,  pila  intercepta,  dedicitii. 

4.  Give  a brief  account  of  the  struggle  between  the  plebs  and  the 
patres,  mentioning  each  incident  in  order. 

5.  Describe  the  origin,  course,  and  result  of  the  War  with  Pyrrhus. 

6.  Write  brief  biographical  notices  on : — 

I.  .1  ulinft  Caesar  ; 

II.  Marc  Antony. 


7.  Explain  («)  the  Homan  Calendar ; or,  (jT)  the  idioms  relating  to 
the  writing  of  letters  in  Latin, 

8.  Distinguish  between  : — 

(a.)  cur  non  and  quidni ; 
lb.)  vereor  ne  and  vereor  ut ; 

(c.)  nisi  and  si  non. 


9.  Frame  sentences  showing — 

(«•)  The  dative  depending  on  an  adjective  ; 

(b)  The  accusative  following  an  intransitive  verb  ; 
(c.)  The  dative  usually  termed  ethical ; 

(d.)  The  ablative  of  the  adjective  denoting  price. 


Suction  C. 

10.  Translate  into  Latin : — 

“ Have  your  way,”  Sabinas  says,  “ if  you  wish  it  so,’5  speaking  ju  * 
rather  loud  tone,  so  that  a large  part  of  the  soldiery  heard  hims 
not  the  one  of  you  who  would  most  be  terrified  by  the  danger  o ca  ^ 
theao  men  will  be  prudent,  and  will  demand  an  account  from  y 
anything  untoward  occurs  ; these  men  who,  if  you  allowed  tboui, 
in  a day  or  two  join  with  the  next  camp  and  take  the  common  l 
of  war  along  with  the  rest,  not  perish  by  famine  or  sword  a 
from  the  otheiu.” 
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Appendix. 

FRENCH. — 50  Marks.  Section  m. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper.  Exami- 

nation 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  are  to  be  attempted,  one  at  least  from  each  Question*. 
Section  A,  B,  C.  The  Examiner  will  read  only  the  first  'moL 
five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in  this  paper  Teacher*, 
are  all  of  equal  value,  ten  marks  being  assigned  to  each.  a.1  Paper*. 

Dr.  Alexander,  Head  Inspector.  Old  Pro- 

Mr.  Daly,  District  Inspector. 

Section  A. 

1.  Translate  into  English  : — 

Lcs  berufs  mugissants  et  les  brebis  bclantes  veuaient  en  foule, 
quittant  le9  gros  paturages,  et  ne  pouvant  trouver  assez  d’etablea  pour 
etre  mis  h.  couvert.  C'^tait,  de  toutes  parts  des  cris  confus  de  gens 
qui  se  ponssaient  les  nns  les  autres,  qui  ne  pouvaient  s’enttndre,  qui 
prenaieut  dans  ce  trouble  un  inconnu  pour  leur  ami  et  qui  couraient 
sans  savoir  oil  tendaient  leurs  pas.  Mais  les  jn  incipaux  de  la  ville,  se 
croyant  plus  sages  que  les  autres  s’imagiuaient  que  Mentor  6tait  un 
imposteur  qui  avait  fait  une  fausse  prediction.— TtUmaque. 

2.  Translate  into  English  : — 

Un  tinier,  son  sceptre  a la  main 
Menait  en  empereur  romain. 

Deux  coursiers  h.  longues  oreilles. 

L’un,  d’eponges  charge,  marchait  comme  un  courrier ; 

Et  l’autre,  se  faisant  prier, 

Portait,  comme  on  dit,  les  bouteilles : 

Sa  charge  etait  de  sel.  Nos  gaillards  pelerins, 

Par  monts,  par  vaux,  et  par  chemins, 

Au  gue  d’une  riviere  h la  tin  arriverent, 

Et  fort  empSches  se  trouverent. — La  Fontaine 

3.  Translate  into  English : — 

J6hu  laisse  d’Achab  l’affreuse  fille  en  paix, 

Suit  des  rois  d’lsrael  les  profanes  exemples, 

Du  vil  dieu  de  l’Egypte  a conserve  les  temples  ; 

J dhu,  sur  les  hauts  lieux  enfin  osant  oflfrir 
Un  temeraire  encens  que  Dieu  ne  peut  souflfrir, 

N’a  pour  servir  sa  cause  et  venger  ses  injures 
Ni  le  occur  assez  droit,  ni  lc-s  mains  assez  pures. 

Non,  non  ; e’est  a Dieu  seul  qu’il  nous  faut  attacher. 

Montrons  Eliacin  : et,  loin  de  le  cacher, 

Que  du  bandeau  royal  sa  tete  soit  ornee. — Athcdie. 

Section  B. 

4.  Translate  into  French  : — 

For  once  the  chiefs  of  all  parties  were  agreed.  A public  funeral,  a 
public  monument  were  eagerly  voted.  The  debts  of  the  deceased  were 
paid.  A provision  was  made  for  his  family.  The  City  of  London 
requested  that  the  remains  of  the  great  man  whom  she  had  so  long 
loved  and  honoured  might  rest  under  the  dome  of  her  magnificent 
cathedral.  But  the  petition  came  too  late. 
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AepcndU-  5.  Express  in  French — - 
Section  in.,  } x liaVe  asked  your  brother  for  this  book. 

— -i.  th. ) I have  hurt  my  hand. 

Exami-  (o.)  The  mine  is  more  than  four  hundred  feet  deep. 

Question*.  ('<■)  He  went  as  far  as  Africa. 

— i (c.)  My  watch  is  a quarter  of  ail  hour  fast. 

Teachers, 


A’  Papers. 

Old  Tro- 
ffmmme. 


Section  C. 

6.  Enumerate,  with  examples,  the  different  uses  of  (a)  tout,  and 
(J)  quelquc. 

7.  Give  the  second  person  plural  present  indicative  of : — redire,  dedire, 
maud  ire,  and  the  present  subjunctive  of  mourir  and  joindre. 

8.  Distinguish  between  mourir  and  so  mourir,  plaindre  and  se 
plnindre,  resolu  and  rcsous,  cm  and  erft,  repartir  and  repartir. 

9.  Give,  with  meanings,  four  adverbs  of  place,  four  of  time,  and  two 
of  quantity. 

10.  Point  out  the  mistakes  in  : — 


la.)  Nous  n’avons  pas  des  verres. 
(b’)  -T'ohdis  mes  parents. 

(c.)  fetes  vons  travaillantl 
(d ) Le  livre  j’aime  est  lit. 

(e.)  Donnez-me  les. 


IRISH. — 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  are  to  be  attempted,  one  at  least  from  each 
Section — A,  B,  C.  The  Examiner  will  read  only  the  first  fa 
answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in  this  paper  an  all 
of  equal  value , ten  marks  being  allowed  for  each. 

Dr.  M oran,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Leijane,  District  Inspector. 

Section  A. 

1.  Translate  the  following  into  Irish 

We  spent  the  night  in  a small  village,  which  we  barricaded,  and 
wo  posted  a number  of  sentries  (twenty  to  forty),  who  were  alway® 
on  the  alert.  The  natives  came  howling  around  our  camp  at  mg  i , 
but  did  not  attack  us.  Wc  had  marched  about  four  nines,  1 
progress  through  the  forest  being  necessarily  very  tedious. 

2.  Tmnslate  into  Irish  : — 

That  hot  stuff  cahed  lava,  which  streams  down,  sometimes  buries 
whole  towns  and  villages.  See  how  all  the  people  are  leaving 
houses  and  running  away,  aud  we  must  run  away  too,  or  i 
burn  our  feet.  The  name  of  fcliis  mountain  is  Vesuvius. 
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Section  B.  Appendix. 

3.  Translate  the  following  into  English  : — Section  m. 

0 CCc-cliafc  ITIeabyume  50  I1-O1I106  llero,  rum  pheaygna,  ariiail 
a -oeiy  Gofiard  0 "pLoinn  Y na  yannaibye;  uguy  yd  h-6  ayo-olham  Questions. 
Giyionri  ye  yitrdiodc  6 ’n  a aimyty: — 

Ceatyoy  mac  ba  gyiobga  gldy 
T)o  yyiorh-cloinn  05  payfcotdn, 

“Oo  gab  te  Cdite  pa  yedt 
TTyeaba  ©ifiionn  gati  aicceod. 

4.  Translate  into  English  : — 

CC  •pubyo'oayyan  guy  nairrme  noyau  ion  y<$m,  aguy  50  yrtbauny 
a n-aitjieaca  as  mayhap  Chumaitl  rhic  “Oiyeuiimdiy  Ut  bliaoiygne 
a 5 -cut  Ctmuca,  “uguy  no  cintion  ay  yein  pan  ngnioih  yin,  aguy 
iy  ag  1 ay  yam  yfotcdna  oycya  tangamay  non  coy  yo.”  “ Cionnuy 
bdbay  yein  an  uaiy  no  mayban  bay  n-aityeaca  ? ” ay  ponn. 


Male 

Teachers. 

A1  Papeis. 

Old  Pro- 
gramme. 


f».  Translate  into  English  : — 

CCcn  6eana,  no  bi  byiocdn  ITlaol  mac  peayguya  Leitnetyg  itiic 
lie  nil  106,  aguy  a loyg,  ag  dtciugan  cuaiycceiyc  na  h-CClban  go 
n-neacanoy  Cyuitni£,  eanon,  Picti,  a h-Otyiwi  n’  61m ugan  CClban 
a 11-aimyty  6iyiorii6in.  CC  nciy  Coymac  naorhta  liiac  Cuiltondm 
na  pfalcaiy,  guy  ab  6 bhyionun  guiycioy  Brittania  non  oiten  na 
n-goiytioy  byeanain  TBh6y  aruu. 

(1.  Translate  into  English  : — 

“*Oo  b’otc  mo  coy  nd  cdufieuo,”  ay  ‘Oiaymum,  “nd  n-niong- 
namn  may  a neiytfnye,  6iy  acd  ay  coimeiyc  mo  goile  aguy  mo 
5aiV5e  coyp  aguy  anam  "Ohiaymuna  '}  aguy  ay  an  anbay  pn  ni 
n6n  yeatl  aiy”  “CCn  yfoy  yin?”  ay  pan.  “If  yfoy  go  neiiinn,” 
ay  *Oiaymum. 


Section  C. 

7.  Paine  the  underlined  words  in  Question  4. 

8.  Give  a short  account  of  the  idiomatic  uses  of  the  preposition 
etiy  with  the  verb  no  beic. 

9.  Name  and  give  the  meaning  of  any  prefixes  or  affixes  that 
occur  iu  the  following  words 

6inyea6,  a foolish  girl  or  woman, 
bulge,  softness, 
nuilleabay,  foliage, 
dagcoiy,  injustice, 
atcuman,  destroy  or  deform. 

.^ve  the  seoond  person  singular  Imperative  Mood,  the 
Infinitive  Mood,  and  the  first  person  singular  of  the  several  tenses 
in  the  Indicative  Mood,  Active  voice,  of  the  verb  x>eiyim,  ‘I  say.* 
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Section  ILL, 

— REASONING.— 50  Marks. 

Fx, ■mu- 
nition 

Questions.  One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 


Male 

Teacherx 

A1  Paper?. 

Old  Pro- 
gramme. 


N.B. — Only  jive  questions  to  he  attempted.  The  Examiner  vnh  rend 
only  the.  first  five  answers  left  uncaneclled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  arc  c ill  of  equal  value , ten  marks  being  allowed 
for  each- 


Dr.  Africander,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Craig,  District  Inspector. 

1.  What  is  the  logical  nature  of  the  argument  called  Dilemma  t 
Give  an  example  of  a Destructive  Dilemma,  and  of  one  partly  Con- 
structive and  partly  Destructive. 

2.  Convert  the  proposition  : — 

**  He  jests  at  scars  who  never  felt  a wound.” 

3.  Prove  from  the  “ Rules  of  Syllogism  ” that  the  number  of  universal 
terms  in  the  premises  of  a valid  syllogism  cannot  exceed  the  number  of 
universal  terms  in  the  conclusion  by  more  than  two. 

d.  Give  the  special  rules  of  the  Sorites,  and  prove  them. 

5.  In  what  Figures  are  IEO  and  EIO  valid  ? Give  reasons  for  your 
answer. 

6.  If  the  study  of  Logic  furnished  the  mind  with  a multitude  of 
useful  facts,  like  the  study  of  other  sciences,  it  would  deserve  culti- 
vation ; but  it  does  not  furnish  the  mind  with  a multitude  of  useful 
facts  ; therefore  it  does  not  deserve  cultivation. 

Ascertain  whether  this  is  a valid  or  fallacious  argument.  State  it  i« 
the  categorical  form,  and  criticise  it. 

7.  Mention  some  of  the  errors  that  are  liable  to  arise — 

(a.)  from  the  use  of  analogical  words ; and 

( b .)  from  ellipsis. 

8.  Explain  the  following  Rules  of  Division  : — 

(a.)  The  Members  must  be  “ contradistinguished.” 

(6.)  A Division  should  not  be  arbitrary. 

(c.)  A Division  should  bo  clearly  arranged  as  to  its  Members. 

9.  By  what  logical  processes  are  the  following  changes  in  a prop* 
sition  made : — 

{a  ) Change  of  quantity  and  order  of  terms. 

(6.)  Change,  of  quantity  ouly. 

(c.)  Change  of  quantity  and  quality. 

(<f.)  Change  of  quality  only. 

10.  Any  books  conveying  important  truths  without  error  deeetv* 
attention  ] but  as  such  books  are  few,  it  is  plain  that  few  boo 
deserve  attention. 

Carefully  distinguish  bite  truth  and  fallacy  in  this  argument. 


For  Dictation  see  page  130. 
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II. — Questions  set  to  Male  Candidates  for  Second  Division 
First  Class. 


METHODS.  ORGANIZATION,  SCHOOL  ACCOUNTS, 
COMMISSIONERS’  RULES.— 60  Marts. 

Two  hours  allowed  lor  this  paper. 


! Appendix 


of 


Section  m., 
IL 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 


Malt. 

Teackort. 


A1  Papers 

Old  Pro- 
pcrn.mmc. 


KB. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first  five  answer's  left  unc-nieeJUd.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  twelve  marks  being  allowed 
for  each . 

Mr.  Purser,  Read  Inspector. 

Mr.  MacMim«an  (Senior),  District  Inspector. 

1.  Whut  are  the  educational  and  what  the  ethical  objections  to 
copying  and  prompting  l Plow  would  you  pvovent  these  practices  l 

2.  'Write  notes  of  a lesson  introducing  a class  to  simple  division  as 
a particular  case  of  subtraction.  How  should  a number  of  the  earliest 
division  sums  be  proved  ? 

3.  What  are  the  powers  of  the  manager  and  what  the  rights  of  tho 
parents  in  regard  to  having  religious  instruction  in  the  school  1 

4.  Describe  fully  the  structure  and  arrangement  of  dual  desks.  Give 
your  opinion  of  these  desks,  and  the  grounds  on  which  you  base  your 
opinion. 

5.  What  knowledge  of  syntax  is  required  in  the  results  programme  1 
Show  how  yon  would  proceed  to  establish  the  principles  of  syntax  ; 
and  exemplify  the  teaching  of  some  of  its  most  important  applications 
by  reference  to  the  conjunction  and  the  relative  prouonn. 

6.  Write  out  heads  (a)  and  (5)  of  the  course  in  geography  for 
Classes  V1  and  V2.  Describe  four  suitable  home  exercises  under  (a), 
nnd  four  (for  each  class)  under  head  (b.) 

7.  What  is  meant  by  "Association  ot  Ideas ” 1 In  view  of  the 
association  of  ideas,  is  it  of  any  importance  finally  whether  in  connexion 
with  lessons  you  attract  attention  or  secure  it  by  coercion  ? 

S.  Draw  up  a time  table  for  a school  of  120  pupils  having  two  male 
teachers,  one  female  teaober,  and  two  monitors.  There  are  two  class- 
rooms; and  needlework,  agriculture,  algebra,  and  geometry  are  taught 
during  ordinary  school  hours,  which  are  for  secular  work  from  10  to 
3 o'clock.  Give  such  explanatory  notes  as  you  think  needful. 

9.  What  are  the  elements  of  an  act  of  memory?  Mention  conditions 
favourable  to  its  performance. 

10.  With  honest  scorn  the  first  famed  Cato  viewed 
Rome  learning  arts  from  Greeco,  whom  she  subdued. 

Your  scene  precariously  subsists  too  long 

On  French  translations  and  Italian  song. 

Dare  to  hnve  sense  yourselves  ; assert  the  stage, 

Re  justly  warmed  with  your  own  native  rage. 

Y rite  questions  and  comments  to  bring  out  clearly  the  meaning  and 
force  of  these  lines. 
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Section  III, 
IL 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Male 

Teacher*. 

A*  Papers. 

Old  Pro- 
gramme. 


PENMANSHIP. — 40  Marks. 

Half  an  hour  allowed  for  this  paper. 

Mr  St  no  NOE,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  MuitPiir,  District  Inspector. 

Your  penmanship  will  be  judged  from  the  neatness  and  accuracy  with 
which  you  copy  the  foUoioing  passages  : — 

Blest  be  the  gracious  power,  who  taught  mankind 
To  stamp  a lasting  image  of  the  mind  ! 

Beasts  may  convey,  and  tuneful  birds  may  sing, 

Their  mutual  feelings,  in  the  opening  spring  ; 

But  man  alone  has  skill  and  power  to  send 
The  heart’s  warm  dictates  to  the  distant  friend ; 

Tis  his  alone  to  please,  instruct,  advise 
Ages  remote,  and  nations  yet  to  rise. 

Crabbe. 


The  following  is  the  form  of  a cheque  drawn  on  the  Royal  Biuik  of 
Ireland  : — 

“Dublin,  1st  Jauuary,  1867, 
Iloyal  Bank  of  Ireland. 

Pay  John  Smith,  or  Beaver,  Ten  Pounds  Ten  Shillings.— £10  10a 

John  Doo.” 

This  cheque  should  have  a penny  stamp,  but  a postage  stamp  rill 
not  answer.  John  Doe  is  called  the  drawer  of  the  cheque.  The  bauk 
pays  the  money  to  the  bearer,  that  is,  to  the  person  who  presents  it, 
and  charges  the  amount  to  the  account  of  the  drawer,  who  thereupon 
has  so  much  leas  money  standing  to  his  credit  at  the  bank. 


For  Dictation  see  page  130. 


GRAMMAR— 60  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — In  addition  to  the  questions  in  Parking  and  Analysis,  natndj, 
Nos.  1 and  2,  which  are  compulsory,  only  three  questions  art 
to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read  only  the  Parsing 
and  Analysis  and  the  first  three  other  answers  left  uncatv 
celled.  The  questions  in  this  paper  are  all  of  equal  valut, 
twelve  marks  being  allowed  for  each. 

Mr.  Stronge,  Head  Inspector. 

Dr.  Beattv,  District  Inspector. 

1.  EL  Rich.  They  thus  directed , we  will  follow 

In  the  main  battle,  whose  puissance  on  either  side 
Shall  be  well  winged  with  our  chiefest  horse.^ 

This,  and  Saint  George  to  boot.  What  think  st  thou, 

^ Norfolk  ? 

Norfolk.  A good  direction , warlike  sovereign. 

This  found  I on  my  tent  this  morning. 
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K.  Rich.  “Jockey  of  Norfolk,  be  not  so  bold, 

For  Dickon  thy  master  is  bought  and  sold.” 

A thing  devised  by  the  enemy. 

Go,  Gentlemen,  every  man  unto  his  charge  : 

Let  not  our  babbling  dreams  affright  our  souls  : 
Conscience  is  but  a word  that  cowards  use, 

Devised  at  first  to  keep  the  strong  in  awe  : 

Our  strong  arms  be  our  conscience,  swords  our  law. 
March  on,  join  bravely,  let  us  to’t  pell-mtll ; 

If  not  to  heaven,  then  hand  in  hand  to  hell. 

Parse  fully  the  words  in  italics.  (It  is  not  allowable  to  parse,  insl 
of  a word  given,  one  substituted  for  it) 

2.  Draw  out  a geneml  and  a particular  analysis  of  the  following 
sentence : — 

The  readiest  way  lo  make  the  wonoh  amends 
It  is  to  become  her  husband  and  her  father, 

The  which  will  I,  not  all  so  much  for  love 
As  for  another  secret  close  intent 
By  marrying  her  which  I must  reach  unto. 

3.  Illustrate  the  inconsistencies  of  the  English  alphabet  by  the 
various  sounds  attached  to  the  vowel  a,  the  diphthong  ea,  the 
consonant  c. 

4.  Write  the  following  words  in  a column  : — Baldwin , Albert , 
buxom , seafaring,  sheriff,  dismay,  satchel,  florist,  sluggard , sempstress, 
dialogue,  commensurate ; and,  in  a second  column,  give,  opposite  each 
word,  the  root  from  which  it  is  derived ; and,  in  third  and  fourth 
columns,  the  prefixes  and  affixes  (if  any).  The  meanings  of  the  roots, 
preBxes,  and  affixes  to  be  given. 

5.  When  are  the  logical  subject  and  predicate  of  a proposition 
identical  with  the  grammatical,  and  when  aro  they  not  so  ? 

6.  Frame  sentences  to  illustrate  the  various  parts  of  speech  to  which 
each  of  the  following  words  can  be  at  different  times  assigned  : — both, 
with , however,  no,  save , much.  After  each  senteuco  specify  the  port  of 
speech  employed. 

7.  Correct  (giving  your  reasons)  or  justify  the  following  expres- 
sions : — 

(a.)  One  of  the  greatest  books  that  has  ever  been  written. 

(6.)  For  he  whom  royal  eyes  diBown. 

When  was  his  form  to  court  id’s  known  1 

(c.)  A few  hours  of  intercourse  is  enough  for  forming  a judgment  in 
the  Case. 

(rf.)  The  boats  were  drawn  ashore,  having  first  taken  out  the  cargo. 

8.  Mark  the  accented  syllables  in  each  of  the  following  lines,  and 
give  in  full  the  technical  term  for  each  measure  : — 

(a.)  While  before  the  rising  gales. 

(6.)  Sweet  vale  of  Avoca  how  calm  could  I rest 

(c.)  And  thrice  he  Touted  all  his  foes  and  thrice  he  slew  the  slain. 

(d.)  Fighting  still  and  still  destroying. 

9.  (a.)  Define  or  describe  an  idiom.  (&.)  “ Idioms  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes.”  Distinguish  these  classes,  and  give  two  examples  of 
each. 
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nation 

Question!, 

Test  chert. 

A*  Papers. 

Old  Pro- 
gramme. 


10.  Write  nows  on  tlie  gramiuitticat  construction  o£  the  italicised 
words  in  the  following  sentences  : — 

(a.)  Him  Hated  ease  his  battle  steed. 

\b.)  'Twcre  long  to  tell  what  steeds  gave  o’er. 

(c.)  You  have  done  that  you  should  be  sorry  for. 

(i d .)  If  that  thou  be'st  a Roman. 

0 EO  Gil  A PITY. — GO  Marks 
Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — One  of  the  map-drawing  questions  is  compulsory.  In  addition 
to  it  only  four  questions  are  to  he  attempted.  The  Examine,- 
will  read  oidy  the  answer  to  the  map-drawing  question  and 
the  first  four  other  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions 
■in  this  paper  < ire  all  of  equal  value,  twelve  marks  being 
assigned  to  each. 


Dr.  Moran,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Worslhy,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  the  const  of  Europe  from  the  north  of 
Denmark  to  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  indicating  the  positions  of  the 
principal  river-mouths  and  capos. 

2.  Oil  a skeleton  map  of  South  America  complete  the  boundaries  of 
the  countries,  giving  their  names,  and  mark  the  courses  of  the  rivers 
Orinoco,  Amazon,  and  the  Rio  do  la  Plata. 

3.  How  is  longitude  found  by  observing  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's 
satellites  ? Illustrate  by  an  example. 

4.  Describe  the  river  and  lake  systems  of  Africa,  with  special  reference 
to  the  origin  of  the  Nile  and  of  the  Niger. 

5.  (a.)  What  are  the  chief  towns  of  Bohemia?  ( b .)  Describe  the 
mountain  system  which  encircles  it. 

6.  Give  an  account  of  the  Empire  of  Japan,  under  the  following  heads 
— position,  population,  government,  religion,  and  state  of  civilization. 

7.  Give  an  account  of  (a)  the  Fens;  (b)  the  Military  Frontier  of  the 
Hungarian  Kingdom  ; (c)  the  Sea  of  Sargasso. 

8.  From  what  countries  are  the  following  commodities  exported 
palm-oil,  cochineal,  sandal  wood,  tar,  arrowroct,  cinnamon? 

9.  Give  an  account  of  the  trade-winds,  their  cause,  the  directions  in 
which  they  blow,  and  the  influences  which  determine  the  latter. 

10.  Describe  Tibet  under  tho  following  heads  : — («)  physical  features ; 
(6)  divisions ; (c)  chief  towns  ; ( d ) resources. 


ARITHMETIC.— 100  Marks. 

Two  hours  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  he  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first  five  answers  left  nncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  arc  all  of  equal  value , twenty  marks  being  assigned 
to  each.  Brief  explanatory  notes  of  your  work  should  be 
given. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Dewar,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Multiply  6i708e  by  49c8i  in  the  Beale  of  12;  and  extract  tho 
square  root  of  tlie  product  to  one  decimal  place. 

2.  If  tlie  -jrrescnl  worth  of  a certain  sum  for  a given  time  and  rate  ha 
£6,400.  and  if  the  amotvnt  of  tho  same  sum  for  the  same  time  and  rate 
be  £10,424  8s.  2-4 d.t  find  tho  sum. 
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3.  Given  the  mantissas  of  the  logarithms  of  the  foil  owing  numbers  : — Appmdix. 

2289,  343,  1092,  854,  855G77  to  be  -3596458,  -5352941,  -0382226,  scetionm., 
-9314579,  and  -9323102  respectively ; find  the  value  of — JL 

✓2-289  x -343  x 1092  x 854.  S.’ffj!1' 

4.  Express — Questions. 


iii. 

^ + 3l  + 4l 


Malt 

Teachers. 


A*  Papers. 

Old  Pro- 
gramme. 


p.s  a continued  fraction. 

5.  The  true  simple  discount  on  a certain  sum  for  10  years  is  one-half 
the  simple  interest.  At  what  rate  per  cent,  is  the  yearly  interest 
recli  oned  1 

6.  If  I owe  £403  17s.  8<A  to  be  paid  in  4 months’  time,  and  I pay 
£150  10«.  now,  what  extension  of  time  ought  to  be  allowed  me  for  the 
payment  of  the  remainder,  reckoning  money  to  be  worth  5 per  cent, 
per  annum  simple  interest  ? 

7.  A can  reap  a field  in  20  days  and  B in  16  days.  A works  a 
certain  time  and  is  then  joined  by  B,  the  work  being  finished  in  10£ 
days.  How  long  did  they  work  together  ? 

8.  To  turn  lbs.  avoirdupois  into  kilograms  multiply  them  by  ’45362  ; 
to  turn  lbs.  troy  into  avoirdupois  multiply  them  by  -82286.  Calculate 
the  multiplier  to  turn  grammes  into  oz.  troy.  (1,000  grammes  = 1 
kilogram.) 

9.  A person  invests  £14,970  in  the  purchase  of  3 per  cents,  at  90 
and  per  cents,  at  97.  His  total  income  being  £500,  how  much 
of  each  stock  did  he  buy  1 

10.  What  is  meant  by  a harmonic  series!  Write  out  10  terms  of 
such  a series,  and  state  and  prove  the  law  which  holds  between  any 
term  and  its  two  adjacent  terms. 


HISTORY.— 40  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

OnJy  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examine?  mill  read 
only  the  first  Jive  answer/' s left  u/ncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  of  equal  value,  eight  marks  being  assigned  to 
each. 

Dr.  Moran,  Head  Inspector. 

Dr.  Bateman,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Assign  dates  to  the  following  events  : — 

(a.)  The  Deluge ; 

(6.)  Destruction  of  the  Roman  empire  of  the  West; 

(c.)  Capture  of  Alexandria  by  the  Sarncens  ; 

(d.)  Destruction  of  Troy. 

2.  (a.)  Omitting  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  name  four  battles  in  which 
the  English  in  conflict  with  the  French  were  victorious  ; and  (b.)  give 
the  date  in  each  case. 

c 2 
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3.  State  what  you  know  of  the  following 
(o.)  Cadmus ; 

(6.)  Necho ; 

(c.)  Sosostria  ; 

(d.)  Croesus. 


Mole  4.  How  do  you  account  for  tlie  influence  possessed  by  the  House  of 
eacjrt.  ^uutria  ju  the  Oerinanio  Confederation  previous  to  18061 
A* P»pura.  5.  How  did  Spain  acquire  possession  of  the  Netherlands!  State 
Old  Pro-  when,  and  how  it  lost  these  provinces, 
gramme.  6.  Refer  events  to  the  following  dates 


(a.)  A.D.  11379  ; 
(b.)  A.D.  1610; 
(c.)  A.l).  1812; 
(cl.)  A.D.  1847. 


7.  Assign  dates  to  the  following  events  : — 
(a)  Peace  of  Tilsit ; 

(b.)  Peace  of  Utrecht ; 

(c.)  Peace  of  Villafnuica ; 

( d .)  Congress  of  Vienna. 


8.  Give  the  date  of  the  accession,  and  of  the  termination  of  the  reign 
of  each  of  the  following  English  sovereigns  : — 

(a.)  Edward  IV.  ; 

(b.)  Richard  I.  ; 

(c.)  Charles  IL  ; 

(d.)  Stephen. 

9.  State  the  principal  clauses  of  Magna  Charta  bearing  on  the  relation 
of  the  great  body  of  feudatories  (a)  to  the  Crown,  and  (6)  to  their  own 
sub-tenants. 

10.  (a.)  How  did  France  obtain  possession  of  Aleacel  (6.)  To 
whom  does  this  province  now  belong  1 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE. — 60  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  bn  attempted.  The  Examiner  urifl  rm 
only  the  first  fve  answers  left  nncancelled.  The  question*  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value , twelve  marks  being  allouxd 
for  each. 

Mr.  Purser,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Hynes,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Narrate  briefly,  but  clearly,  the  action  of  the  play  in  Act  IV  d 

Richavd  III.  . 

2.  Paraphrase  the  following,  state  the  context  in  which  it  occur*,  m 
quote  the  query  to  which  it  was  a reply  : — 

“ Marry,  my  lord,  lest  by  a multitude 
The  new  heal’d  wound  of  malice  should  break  out; 

Which  would  be  so  much  the  more,  dangerous, 

By  how  much  the  State  is  green  and  yet  ungovern’d  : 
When  every  horse  bears  his  commanding  rein, 

And  may  direct  his  course  as  please  himself, 

As  well  the  fear  of  harm,  us  harm  apparent, 

In  my  opinion,  ought  to  be  prevented.” 
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3.  Explain  the  expressions  which  are  italicised  in  the  following  Appendix. 
extracts,  and  s ty  in  what  connexion  each  occurs  : — 

(a.)  Their  woes  arc  par  cell'd. 

(6.)  To  give  your  censures  in  this  weighty  business. 

(c.)  I’ll  sort  occasion. 

(d.)  Tyranny  begins  to  jet. 

(e.)  Vain  flourish  of  my  fortune. 

(f.)  A beggarly  denier. 

4.  “How,  my  pretty  York!  I pray  thee  let  me  hear  it."  Who  is  oidPro- 

the  speaker  here!  Quote  York’s  reply.  gramma. 

5.  Complete  the  context  and  comment  upon  any  terms  requiring 
elucidation  in  the  following  : — 

(a.)  “ O Buckingham,  now  do  I play  the  touoh." 

(1).)  “To-morrow  are  let  blood  at  Pomfret." 

(c.)  “ Inoapable  and  shallow  innocents." 

( d .)  “ Bad  news,  my  lord  ! Ely  is  lied  to  Richmond.” 

(e.)  " O thou  well  skill’d  in  curses,  stay  awhile.” 

6.  Write  out  the  first  six  lines  of  Richmond's  address  to  his 
companions  in  arms,  beginning — 

“ Fellows  in  arms  and  my  most  loving  friends.” 

7.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  following  expressions,  and  by  whom 
were  they  used  1 — 

(a.)  Tell  the  clock  there. 

(6.)  Windy  attorneys  to  their  client  woes. 

( c .)  The  flattering  index  of  a direful  pageant. 

(d.)  It  stands  me  much  upon. 

(a)  1 have  a touch  of  your  condition. 

(/.)  I told  the  pursuivant. 

8.  <2.  Eliz. : “ The  king  ! Why,  who’s  that  1 ” 

What  led  to  this  remark,  and  what  reply  did  it  elicit  ? 

9.  “ 0 Margaret,  Margaret,  now  thy  heavy  curse 

Is  lighted  on  poor  Hastings’  wretched  head." 

Narrate  the  circumstauces  under  which  the  curse  referred  to  was 
uttered. 

10.  What  was  the  taunt  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  the  following  ? — 

J3mk,  : “ To  mitigate  the  scorn  he  gives  his  uncle, 

He  prettily  and  aptly  taunts  himself." 


Section  in,. 

n 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

ITcile 

Teacher 

A*  Papers. 


ENGLISH  COMPOSITION — BO  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  one  subject  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Strong k,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  M ‘Neill,  District  Inspector, 

1.  The  future  of  South  Africa. 

2.  Capital  punish  pjent. 
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Apptndi 0. 


Section  HI.. 
H. 

Exami- 
n at  ion 
Questions. 

Unit 

Teaclurt. 

A8  P*r«n. 

Old  Pro- 
gramme. 


GEOMETRY  AND  MENSURATION. — 100  Marks. 

Two  hours  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B.  — Only  Jive  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  wiU,  read 
only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  tvjenty  marks  being  assigned 
to  each. 


Only  geometrical  solutions  will  be  accepted,  and  only  the  propositions  of 

Euclid  may  be  assumed  in  the  case  of  the  questions  in  Geometry. 

Mr.  Eaudluy,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Pedlow,  District  Inspector. 

1.  The  external  bisector  of  the  vertical  angle  of  a triangle  divides 
the  base  produced  into  segments  which  are  proportional  to  the  sides. 
Prove  this,  and  hence  find  the  locus  of  the  vertex  of  a triangle,  given 
the  base  and  ratio  of  the  sides. 

2.  If  four  lines,  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  be  proportional,  prove  by  means  of 
concyclic  points  that  rectangle  A D=s rectangle  BO.  Prove  also,  that  if 
a circle  passes  through  an  angle  A of  a parallelogram  and  intersects  ton 
sides  AB  and  AD  produced  in  E and  G,  and  the  diagonal  AC  produced 
in  F,  AB-AE  + AD*AG=AOAF. 

3.  Given  the  difference  of  two  lines  equal  to  R,  and  their  rectangle 
equal  to  4 R- ; find  the  lines.  Find  the  two  lines  also  when  you  are 
given  their  sum  and  the  difference  of  their  squares. 

4.  Similar  triangles  are  to  one  another  as  the  squares  on  their  homo- 
logous sides.  Prove ; and  show  that  if  two  triangles  be  homothetic,  the 
lines  joining  corresponding  angular  points  are  concurrent. 

5.  Provo  by  means  of  consecutive  points  that  the  tangent  to  a circle 
is  perpendicular  to  the  radius;  and  find  the  locus  of  the  centres  of  a 
series  of  circles  which  touch  two  given  lines. 

6.  The  opposite  angles  of  a quadrilateral  inscribed  in  a circle  are 
equal  to  two  right  angles.  Prove  this ; and  show  that  the  perpendiculars 
on  the  sides  of  a triangle  from  the  opposite  angles  intersect  in  a point. 

7.  Construct  an  isosceles  triangle  having  each  of  the  angles  at  the 
base  double  of  the  vertical  angle ; and  prove  that  if  CA,  UD,  and  DE 
are  consecutive  sides  of  a regular  decagou  inscribed  iu  a circle 
AE — AC  is  equal  to  the  radius  of  the  circle. 

8.  If  in  a right-angled  triangle  the  square  on  one  side  be  equal  to 
the  rectangle  under  the  hypotenuse  and  the  other  side,  prove  that  the 
hypotenuse  is  cut  in  extreme  and  mean  ratio  by  the  perpendicular  on  it 
from  the  right  angle ; and  point  out  another  case  of  extreme  and  mean 
ratio  in  the  intersection  of  the  diogonalB  of  a regular  pentagon. 

9.  The  interior  of  a tumbler  is  in  the  form  of  a frustum  of  a cone, 
and  5 inches  in  depth,  the  top  diameter  being  4 inches,  and  the  bottom 
diameter  3 inches.  The  bottom  is  convex  inside,  and  of  the  form  of  a 
segment  of  a sphere,  the  height  of  the  segment  being  half  an  inch 
"What  volume  of  water  will  the  tumbler  contain  1 

10.  A strip  of  paper  of  an  inch  thick  and  a mile  long  is  rolled 
into  a solid  cylinder.  Find  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder. 
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ALGEBRA.— 100  Marks. 


Two  hours  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 


Appendix. 

Section  ELL, 
II. 

Exami- 

nation 

Question!. 


N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled. 


Male 

Teachers. 


/vji  . . a*  Paper*. 

The  questions  m — 

this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  twenty  marks  being  allowed  gmmmo. 

for  each. 


Mr.  Sullivan.  Head  Inspector. 
Mr.  Cromir,  District  Inspector. 


1 .  If  x -f  V = « , 

xy  = 'b>‘. 

Find,  in  terms  of  a and  b , the  value  of  o^-f  if. 


2.  Solve  the  equations  : — 

* + y +V^=9Jj 

>=33$. 

3.  If  the  p to,  (7,h,  r,h  terms  of  an  Arithmetical  Progression  are 
P,  Q,  R,  then  P(q — r)  -+-  Q(r—  p)  -f  R(^>  - q)  = 0. 


4.  Given  i — 2 ax  -j-  x*  = 0 ; express  ^ — — - in  terms  of  a. 

5.  Show  that — 

(ai-Wf  + (6*  - c8)8  + (c2  - a2)3  \ , , \ 

, x'8  ..  ,,  , . T-=  (°  + l)  (4  +«)  (C  + “) 

(a  - 6)  + (6  - )<r  + (c— a) 

6.  Supposing  a,  b,  and  c to  be  unequal,  prove  that  a 2 -j-  bl  +-  o5  is 
greater  than  ab-\-bc-\-ca  for  all  real  values  of  a,  6,  o. 

7.  If  i,  - are  in  Arithmetical  Progression,  show  that — 

a o c 

b — c c — a a — b c a 


8.  Show  that  if  x -j-  y + z = xyz,  then — 

1 4-V'(l+«2)  (l+$-2)  (1  + **)  smxy  + yz  + zx. 

9.  If  a and  /3  are  the  roots  of  the  equation  ax-  -f-  -f"  c = 0,  find, 

in  terms  of  a,  b,  and  c,  the  value  of  the  sum  of  a2  + fa  and  ^ +--^, 

and  also  of  the  product  of  a2  -f-  fa  and  — + \ . 

a*  p 


10.  A and  B have  a joint  stock  of  £2,000  invested  in  a business. 
After  12  months  A withdraws  his  capital  and  profit,  amounting  in  all 
to  £1,040,  and,  5 months  after  A had  ceased  bo  be  Ins  partner,  B with- 
draws his  capital  and  profit,  amounting  in  all  to  £1,710.  Find  the 
original  shares  of  A and  and  the  rate  of  profit,  which  is  supposed  to 
be  uniform  throughout. 
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Appendix. 

ac«t^7in.,  PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY. — 50  Marks. 


Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Male 

Teachers. 

A*  Papers. 

Old  Pro- 
gramme. 


One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  Tim  Examiner  mill  read 
only  the  first  five  an  timers  hit  imcancclled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  arc  all  of  equal  value , ten  marks  beimj  allowed  for 
each. 


Mr.  Sullivan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  M'Clintouk,  District  Inspector. 


L.  The  bisector  of  the  vortical  angle  C of  a triangle  ABO  meets  the 
base  AB  in  D.  If  AD=i/i  and  BD=»,  prove  that — 

• Ann  m sinO  i 

sm  ABC  = ^ J. 


2.  Provo  that — 


(7/j2  + n2  — '2?nn  cosCj1 


(«.)  sin2  A tan  A + cos2  A cot  A + 2sin  A cos  A = tan  A + cotA. 

/i  \ • n \ 2 tan  A 

lb.)  sin2A  — — . 

' J 1 4-  tan 'A 


3.  Show  that  in  any  triangle  ABC — 

«*  sin  A siu(B  - C)  + b-  sinB  sin(C  - A)  + **  sinC  sin(A  - B)  = 0. 

4.  Find  a general  expression  for  all  angles  which  have  a giveu 
cosecant. 

5.  In  a triangle  ABO,  a=  18,  b = 3,  C-55°;  find  A aud  B, 
having  given — 

log  2 = -3010300  ; log  tan62°  30'  = 10-283r»233  ; 
log  tan  56°  56'  = 10  18637159  ; diff.  for  1' = 2768. 

ft.  Assuming  the  ordinary  expressions  for  the  sine  and  cosine  of  the 
sum  and  difference  of  two  angles,  prove — 

jo  sin  A + sinB  _ tanj(A  + B) 
sin  A - sinB  taui(A  - B) 

2°.  cot  A-  tanA=2cot2A. 


7. 


If  A + B + C = ir,  show  that — 


4 


B cosC 
~2  + ~2~  ~ 

45-|)°os(l5-^). 


8.  A tower  GO  feet  high  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  aline  at  a height 
of  25  feet  from  the  ground.  Find  at  what  horizontal  distance  from  the 
base  the  two  parts  subtend  equal  angles. 

9.  In  any  triaugle,  given  a2  = b 2 4-  c2  - 2 be  cosA,  find  an  expression 
for — 

1 cotJ  A in  terms  of  the  sides. 

2°.  sinA  in  terras  of  the  sides. 

10.  If  r be  the  radius  of  the  inscribed  circle  of  the  triangl©  ABO 
prove  that — 

r cot^cot?  coc°  = i(a  4 b + c). 
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MECHANICS.- 50  Marks. 


One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 


Appendix. 

Section  III. 
IL 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Mala 

Teachers- 


N.B. — Only  Jive  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  Jirst  Jive  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 

this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  ten  marks  being  allowed  for  A ^Pers- 
t Old  Pro- 

eactl.  gramme. 


Mr.  Sullivan,  Hoad  Inspector. 

Mr.  Ross,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Show  clearly,  using  a diagram,  how  the  coefficient  of  friction  for 
two  bodies  may  be  determined  by  mean-s  of  an  apparatus  consisting  of 
an  inclined  plane  whose  inclination  may  be  varied  at  will. 

Give  such  equations  as  you  may  deem  necessary  in  elucidation  of  your 
answer. 

2.  ABCD  is  a square  lamina.  AC  and  BD,  its  diagonals,  intersect 
at  0.  The  triangle  AOB  is  cut  away  and  then  placed  on  the  remainder 
of  the  lamina  so  as  to  coincide  with  the  triangle  DOC  -with  AB  resting 
on  DC.  Find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  lamina  under  this  new 
arrangement  of  its  parts. 

3.  Prove  that  forces  proportional  to  the  sides  of  any  plane  polygon 
acting  perpendicularly  to  those  sides  at  their  middle  points  will 
equilibria  te. 

4.  Two  perfectly  smooth  tubes  of  unequal  lengths  lx  and  Z,  are  held 
making  the  same  angle  a with  the  horizontal  plane,  and  a heavy  particle 
is  allowed  to  slide  down  each  of  these  tubes  ; taking  /,  as  the  longer, 
find  the  interval  between  the  starting  of  the  particles  so  that  both  may 
emerge  from  the  tubes  at  the  same  instant. 

5.  Forces  P,  P 4-  Q,  and  P — Q act  on  a particle,  and  the  angle 
between  each  pair  is  120°.  Fiud  the  direction  and  magnitude  of  the 
resultant. 

6.  Prove  that  if  the  directions  of  two  forces  meet  in  a point,  the 
algebraic  sum  of  the  moments  of  the  forces  round  any  point  in  their 
plane  ia  equnl  to  the  moment  of  their  resultant  round  the  same  point. 

7.  A smooth  plane  has  an  inclination  to  the  horizon  of  45°,  and  the 
length  of  its  base  is  100  feet.  With  what  velocity  must  a particle  be 
projected  up  this  plane  from  the  base  so  as  just  to  reach  the  topi 

8.  Divide  the  base  BC  of  a triangle  ABC  into  two  segments  BD, 
DC,  so  that  BD=-2DC  and  join  AI).  Prove  that  if  forces  represented 
in  magnitude  and  direction  by  AB  aud  2 AC  act  on  a particle  at  A their 
resultant  will  be  represented  in  direction  bv  AD  aud  in  magnitude  by 
3 AD. 

9.  A uniform  isosceles  triangular  lamina  is  such  that  when  it  is 
suspended  successively  from  the  angular  points  of  the  base  the  two 
positions  of  the  base  are  found  to  be  at  right  angles ; fiud  the  ratio  of 
the  base  to  the  altitude. 

10.  If  the  velocity  of  projection  he  given,  find  the  angle  that  gives  the 
greatest  range  of  a projectile  on  a horizontal  plane  through  the  origin. 
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ApprrMx.  IIYDIIOSTATICB  AND  HYDB AtTLTCS.—  BO  Marks. 

n.  ’ One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper, 

Si™1"  N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  he  attempted.  The.  Examiner  will  read 

Question,.  only  the  first  five  anstvers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 

^ this  paper  are  all  qf  equal  value,  ten  marks  being  allowed  fur 

Teachers.  each. 


A*  Paper*  Dr.  Alexander,  Head  Inspector. 

Old  Pro-  Dr.  Skkfkinoton,  District  Inspector, 

gramma. 

1.  Describe  the  mode  of  finding  by  means  of  Nicholson’s  Hydrometer 
the  specific  gravity  of  (a)  a solid,  (h)  a liquid. 

2.  (a.)  Point  out  the  hydrostatic  principle  of  Bramah’s  preaB,  and 
(b.)  show  that  it  is  also  an  example  of  the  principle  of  work.  ( c .)  If 
the  pistons  are  an  inch  and  a foot  radius  respectively,  find  the 
mechanical  advantage. 

3.  Obtain  a formula  for  tins  degree  of  exhaustion  of  an  air-pump. 

4.  A barometer  tube  has  1 square  inch  section,  the  mercury  stands 
at  30  inches;  the  length  of  the  vacuum  is  5 inches;  find  how  much 
the  mercury  would  be  depressed  by  half  a cubic  inch  of  air  introduced 
into  the  tube. 

5.  (a.)  Describe  the  phenomena  of  the  capillarity  of  small  tubes 
of  glass  in  water  or  in  mercury.  (i.)  Account  for  either  set  of 
appearances. 

6.  Describe  the  Hydraulic  Ram,  and  explain  its  action.  Illustrate 
your  answer  by  a diagram. 

7.  Find  the  lifting  power  of  a balloon  filled  with  coal  gas  from  the 
following  data : — Volume  of  balloon  =•  100  cubic  metres,  weight  of 
balloon  and  car  = 60  kilogrammes,  litre  of  coal  gas  weighs  0193 
grammes,  litre  of  air  weighs  1*293  grammes. 

8.  The  specific  gravity  of  ice  is  0*918,  and  of  sea  water  103;  what 
is  the  total  volume  of  an  iceberg  which  floats  with  700  cubic  yards 
above  water  1 

9.  What  weight  of  lead  (specific  gravity  11*3)  will  just  sink  in  water 
a cubic  foot  of  cork  (specific  gravity  0*25)  1 

(A  cubic  foot  of  water  weighs  1,000  ounces.) 

10.  Describe  the  action  of  a Sprengel  air-pump. 


HEAT  AND  THE  STEAM  ENGINE.— 50  Murks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  aUtmjHed.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  ten  marks  being  allowed  for 
each. 

Dr.  Alexander,  Head  Inspector. 

Dr.  Skeffjnoton,  District  Inspector. 

1.  A weight  thermometer,  which  contains  a kilogramme  of  mercury 
at  0°  C.,  is  placed  in  an  oil  bath,  when  20  grammes  of  mercury  are 
expelled.  Find  the  temperature  of  the  bath,  the  coefficient  of  apparent 
expansion  of  mercury  being  0'000155. 

2.  One  pound  of  steam  at  100°  C.,  passed  into  15  lbs.  of  water  at 
0°  C.,  raised  the  temperature  of  the  water  to  40°  C.  : calculate  the  latent 
heat  of  steam. 
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3.  The  wall  of  a room  is  20  cm.  thick,  and  is  built  of  stone  of  0'008  -Appendix. 

thermal  conductivity ; when  the  temperature  inside  the  room  is  18°  and  Section  m., 
outside  the  room  2°,  how  much  heat  passes  per  hour  across  each  square  JE_ 
metre  of  wall  1 Examl- 

4.  A cubic  foot  of  air  is  heated  from  0y  C.  to  273  C°,  under  30  in. 

barometer  : (a.)  How  many  foot  pounds  of  work  are  done  in  the  — 

expansion  1 ( b .)  What  is  the  heat  equivalent  of  this  work  ? (Take  TeuchZrs. 
30  in.  mercury = 1 4|  lbs.)  - — 

5.  Give  Watt’s  threefold  improvements  on  Newcomen’s  engine,  and  ^ ■ 6r"~ 

show  their  advantages.  p«>- 

6.  Explain  how  the  motion  of  the  steam  engine  is  reversed.  Illustrate  giammo- 
your  answer  by  a diagram. 

7.  Show  how  the  useful  work  of  an  engine  is  measured  by  Prony’s 
friction  brake,  giving  a sketch. 

8.  (a.)  What  is  meant  by  the  hygromclric  state  of  the  atmosphere, 

and  how  is  it  determined  ? (6.)  The  temperature  of  the  air  is  20°  C. 

and  the  dew  point  12°  0.  ; find  the  hygrometric ' state.  (Tension  of 

aqueous  vapour  at  20°  C.  = 17  391,  at  12°  C.  = 10*457.) 

9.  (a.)  Describe  the  phenomena  of  the  spheroidal  state  of  liquids. 

(6.)  Give  the  explanation  and  some  applications. 

10.  (a)  Describe  Fuvre  and  Silbermann’s  calorimeter.  (6.)  Show 
how  specific  heat  of  liquids  is  obtained  by  it. 


LIGHT  AND  SOUND.— 50  Marks. 

Olio  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  Jive  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first  five  ansivers  left  uncanceV.ed.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value , ten  marks  being  allowed 
for  each. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Headen,  District  Inspector. 

1 In  concave  mirrors /=  Explain  and  prove  this  formula.  A 

pencil  of  rays  diverges  from  a point  3^  feet  in  front  of  a concave 
mirror  7^  inches  radius.  Find  the  position  of  the  conjugate  focus. 

2.  Explain  the  method  of  finding  the  velocity  of  souud  by  producing 
the  fundamental  note  of  a closed  pipe.  What  is  Doppler’s  principle, 
and  how  is  it  accounted  for  1 

3.  Describe,  by  aid  of  a diagram,  the  construction  of  the  ordinary 
opera  glass,  showing  how  the  image  is  formed. 

4 Giveu  the  radii  of  curvature  of  both  faces  of  a double  convex  lens, 
and  the  index  of  refraction  of  the  substance  of  the  lens,  determine  the 
formula  for  finding  the  focal  distance. 

5.  Enunciate  the  laws  of  vibration  of  pipes  ('/)  open,  and  (b)  closed. 
Describe  an  experiment  by  which  the  existence  of  nodes  and  loops  in  a 
sounding  pipe  may  be  shown. 

G.  Distinguish  between  real  and  virtual  images,  and  mention  all  the 
cases  iu  which  the  images  formed  by  lenses  and  spherical  mirrors  are 
(1)  read,  and  (2)  virtual,  illustrating  your  statement  in  any  one  case  by 
aid  of  a diagram. 

7.  jrhe  diameters  of  two  wires  of  the  same  length  and  material  are 
*0015  and  0038  metres,  and  their  stretching  weights  400  and  1,600 
grammes  respectively.  Required,  the  ratio  of  the  numbers  of  their 
vibrations.  Explain  your  work. 
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Appendix.  8.  Dofine  total  reflection  .mil  critical  angle.  Explain,  by  aid  of  a 
Section  HI.,  diagram,  tlu*  phenomenon  known  as  the  mirage. 

JL  9-  Show  by  a diagram  tilt'  maimer  in  which  a circular  plate  claimed 
Exami-  at  the  edge  divides  itself  when  caused  to  vibrate.  Explain  fully  how 

O^Mtioni  3’0U  'v0,1ld  conduct  the  experiment. 

Ud~  * 10.  Explain  how  binocular  vision  helps  us  to  determine  the  solidity 

TuaSn.  •uul  of  «>  'iljjtct.  Deacrilit*,  by  aid  of  a diagram,  the  nrinciplo 

— of  the  stereoscope. 

A*  Paper*.  

Old  Pro- 
gramme. MAGNETISM  AND  ELECTRICITY.— 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  question*  to  bo.  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first  Jim  answers  left  nncanccllcd.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  ten  marks  being  allowed  for 
each. 

Mr.  Eardi.ky,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Browne,  District  Inspector. 

1.  When  is  a needle  astatic  1 And  what  is  an  astatic  system  ? 

2.  Explain  why  the  action  of  the  earth’  on  a magnetic  needle  is 
directive  only. 

3.  Describe,  and  illustrate  by  an  example,  the  determination  of  the 
strength  of  a magnet  It)'  the  method  of  oscillations. 

4.  State  the  laws  of  electrical  attractiou  and  repulsion,  and  define 
the  unit  quantity  of  electricity. 

5.  Describe  the  structure,  and  action  of  the  Leyden  Jar. 

C.  What  theories  were  proposed  by  Franklin  and  Symmer, 
respectively,  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  electricity  1 

7.  Describe  a constant  battery , and  state  what  is  the  essential  point 
to  be  attended  to  in  order  to  secure  a constant  current. 

8.  What  urraugement  is  made  for  the  analysis  of  water  by  means  of 
an  electric  current  1 

9.  What  are  the  three  essential  parts  of  every  electric  telegraph! 
Describe  any  one  of  them. 

10.  Describe  the  construction  of  a Thenno-electric  Tile. 

INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.—  50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  he  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  papei’  are  all  of  equal  value,  ten  marks  being  allowed 
for  each. 

Mr.  Eakdley,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Cn ambers,  District  Inspector. 

1 . Explain,  by  means  of  an  equation,  the  methods  by  which  ammonia 
is  usually  prepared.  How  is  the  composition  of  this  gas  ascertained! 

2.  Define  the  term  allotropism.  Describe  the  alloti  opic  modifications 
of  sulphur. 

3.  What  substances  give  to  water  the  quality  of  hardness  1 How  do 
you  distinguish  between  temporary  hardness  and  permanent  hardness  ! 

4.  Ilow  is  phosphorus  manufactured  from  bone  osh ! Give  equation 
to  explain  the  reactions. 
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5.  Explain  how  metallic  copper  is  obtained  from  copper  pyrites.  Appendix. 

6.  Explain  the  means  by  which  arseuious  aoid  can  be  converted  into  Sectioniu, 
arsenic  acid.  State  the  antidote  for  these  poisons,  and  explain  how  it 

acts.  Exftmt- 

7.  Describe  the  methods  for  converting  magnesium  sulphate  into  ■***•* 

magnesium  carbonate  and  magnesia.  vjuesu>n  . 

8.  Explain  how  oxygen  is  related  to  ozone.  State  fully  how  the  T^‘rjt 

presence  of  ozone  is  recognised.  — 

9.  Describe  the  method  by  which  bromine  has  been  obtained  from  A*  Fapen. 


sea-water.  How  is  hydrobromic  acid  prepared  from  bromine  1 Old  Pro- 

10.  State  the  composition  and  chemical  nature  of  the  following  gramme, 
substances  : — Plaster  of  Paris  ; white  lead  ; red  lead  ; fluor-spar  ; 
felspar. 

AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY.— 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  rend 
only  the  first  Jive  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value , ten  marks  being  allowed 
for  each. 

Mr.  Eardley,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Cn ambers,  District  Inspector. 

1.  What  are  the  two  chief  substances  into  which  wheaten  flour  is 
resolved  by  treatment  witli  water  ! Describe  the  chief  properties  of 
each. 

2.  Explain  fully  the  influence  plants  exert  on  the  air  that  surrounds 
them. 

3.  Ilow  is  humic  acid  produced  in  a soil  ! Explain  its  uses. 

4.  What  course  of  treatment  favours  the  production  of  fat  on  a 
full-growD  animal! 

5.  What  is  the  composition  of  starch  ? For  what  purposes  does  an 
animal  require  starch  in  its  food  1 

G.  What  is  the  chief  fertilising  ingredient  of  liquid  manure  ! What 
important  difference  as  manures  is  there  between  the  urine  of  pigs  and 
of  cattle  ! 

7.  Name  some  substances  injurious  to  plant  life  frequently  met  with 
in  soils.  How  may  they  be  removed  or  rendered  innocuous  1 

8.  What  is  sub-soil  ploughing  ! Explain  its  advantages.  With  what 
soils  should  it  be  adopted  1 

9.  How  is  caustic  soda  obtained  from  carbonate  of  sodium!  For 
what  purpose  is  carbonate  of  sodium  used  by  farmers! 

10.  State  the  substances  principally  extracted  from  the  soil  (a)  by  the 
grain  of  corn  crops ; (b)  by  turnips  aud  potatoes. 

SPHERICAL  TRIGONOMETRY.— 50  Marks. 

One  horn*  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions 
in  this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  ten  marks  being  allowed 
for  each. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  M'Clintook,  District  inspector. 

1-  The  middle  points  of  the  sides  AB  and  AC  of  a spherical  triangle 
ABC  it  re  D and  E respectively,  and  P is  the  pole  of  the  great  circle 
arc  DE;  show  that  the  angle  BPO  is  double  of  the  angle  DPE. 
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Appendix.  o.  Tn  n splieviml  triangle  ABC,  A = 71°  30,  B = 34°  30',  c=50" 
Section  HI.  lincl  a + 6.  ' * 

— Log  tan  25°  = 9 *688672-.  Log  tan  28°  08'=9*743156 

2“"  Logons  03°  = 9-9023-19.  Diff.  for  l'=299. 

Questions.  Log  cos  18°  30' * 9*976957. 

Male  3.  Find  an  expression  for  the  area  of  a spherical  triangle  in  terras  of 
Ttaehert.  fa  angles  and  the  radius  of  the  sphere. 

A1  Paper*.  4.  In  a spherical  triangle  ABC — 

oia  Pro-  1 Q.  If  b + c = 180°,  prove  that  B + C = 1 80°. 

urammu.  2°.  If  C = 6 + r.  = 90v,  prove  that  wsA  » cos%-. 

5.  1°.  Find  by  geometrical  construction  the  fundamental  formula 
•which  expresses  the  cosine  of  an  angle  of  a spherical  triangle  in  terras 
of  cosines  and  sines  of  the  sides. 

2°.  Hence  deduce  the  formula  which  expresses  the  cosine  of  a side 
in  terms  of  cosines  and  sines  of  angles. 

C.  In  a spherical  triangle  ABO,  A = 36w,  B = 60°,  aud  C = 90° ; 
show  that  a + b + c=90°. 

7.  In  any  spherical  triangle  ABC,  prove  that — 

cos2iC  = sini(A  + B + ^)  sin^(A  + B - rp) 
where  <p  is  an  angle  such  that — 

sin'2.^  = sin  A siuB  sin2ic. 

8.  If  the  angle  (.’  of  a spherical  triangle  be  a i-ighfc  angle — 

1°.  Prove  that  sin6  = siuc  sin  B. 

2°.  OivHii  &=G0°  and  A = 74°,  find  the  side  a. 

Log  sin  0<r=9*937531.  Log  tan  71°  40'  = 10*479695. 

Log  cot  74°~9*407496.  Ditf.  for  1'  = 423. 

9.  In  a spherical  triangle  given — 

Two  sides  and  the  included  angle ; 

2°.  The  tln*ee  angles  ; 

show  how  the  remaining  parts  can  be  found  in  each  case. 

10.  Assuming  the  fundamental  expression  for  the  cosine  of  an  angle 
of  a spherical  triangle  in  terms  of  sines  and  cosines  of  the  sides,  find  an 
expression  for  sin£A  and  also  for  tan^B  in  terms  of  functions  of  the 
sides. 


BOTANY.— 50  Marks. 


A,  n,  orC 

«||MA 


One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  nod 
only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  tn 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value , ten  marks  being  allowed  for 
each. 


Mr.  Eardt.ey,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Browne,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Give  an  account  of  the  typical  vegetable  cell } describing  its  wall 
and  its  contorts. 

2.  Define,  and  distinguish  from  each  other,  the  processes  of  absorption, 
assimilation,  transportation,  and  respiration  in  plants. 

3.  Give  the  characters  of  the  natural  order  Caryophyllacea}  and 
name  four  plants  belonging  to  it,  with  their  common  and  their  scientific 
names. 

4.  Write  a botanical  description  of  the  Wallflower* 
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5.  Give  the  distinctive  characters  by  which  the  three  common  species  -*pp™**- 

of  Buttercup  may  be  distinguished  from  each  other.  Section  III., 

6.  Refer  the  following  plants  to  their  natural  orders,  ami  give  their  — 

scientific  names : — May-flower,  Forget-me-not,  Hawthorn , Fool's  Bxa.mi- 

Parsley,  Water  Mint.  QumSom. 

7.  Define  drupe,  raceme, -b'act,  rhizome , stipule , with  examples.  — 

8.  Explain  clearly  the  growth  of  a root.  Teachers. 

9 Mention  the  different  kinds  of  compound  leaves,  and  give  examples  ^ ^ ^ 

of  each,  with  drawings.  Pau’*r». 

10.  Explain  the  terms  hypogynous , per igy nous,  cpigynous,  epi-  — - 

petalou3,  and  gynandrous,  used  to  describe  the  insertion  of  stamens  j g^mmo. 
and  give  au  example  in  each  case. 


GREEK.— 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted,  one  al  least  from  each 
Section — A,  B,  C,  and  D.  The  Examiner  will  read  only  the 
first  five  answers  left  wicancelled.  The  questions  in  this  paper 
are  all  of  equal  value,  ten  marks  being  allowed  for  each. 

Mr.  Stronob,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Dickie,  District  Inspector. 

Section  A. 

1.  Translate  into  English  : — 

’E^ei  bt  vpeig  oh  ft ovXeoQe  aopTropeveaBai,  avuyKrj  Si)  pot,  »*  vpiig 
xpoSdvra  rij  Kvpov  QtXlg  xprjaQui,  f/  trpoc  itctivov  l/tvodpevov  peB' 
vpuv  U’vat.  Ef  piv  Srj  Sinaia  rrotTfaw,  ovk  olS a*  aipqaopat  S'  ovv  vpdg, 
vat  avv  vplv , 8 n av  Sep,  t etaopat.  udi  oviror  core  uvbe if,  die  eyui 
EWijvag  hyaydiv  eic  rove  ftapftdpovg,  xpnSoiir,  rove  -E \Xrjvag,  n)v  rwv 
(lupftupwy  (fnXlay  elXipijv.  4\Xa  iiret  hptig  epo'i  ovk  WiXere  xeldeoUai, 
aiiiii  breoOut,  eyij  avy  vpiv  hf/opat,  Kat,  o n ay  Sip,  i reitropat.  vopi^ui 
y'up  vpdg  ipoi  etvai  teal  xarpiba  Ka\  <pi\ovg  Kat  ovppdypvg,  kcu  avv 
vpiv  pev  av  tlvai  riptog,  oirov  av  uf  vpwv  3'  tpqpuiOelg,  ovk  av  tKavog 
iJvut  olpat,  ovr  av  tfilXov  ditpeXijoat,  ovr  av  e^Bpov  hXi^aaUat.  dig  epov 
ovv  iovrog,  6wij  av  Kal  hpelg,  ovrto  rijv  yvtoptjv  e^rr*. — XENOPHON. 

2.  Translate  into  English  : — 

eitn  Si  rive g ot  irpiv  ItKOvoai  rovg  vxep  ru/v  xpaypdrwv  Xdyovg 
eiiOiwg  eiuiOaoiv  eptorav  “ ri  ovv  %p>)  xoteiv  j”  nv^  iva  deovoavreg 
xoo/at iiai,  xpijiapdiraroi  yap  av  f/oav  iixavruv,  dXX'  Iva  rov  Xiyovrog 
axaXXay&oiv.  Sit  S'  opug  eixelv  6 n \pt)  xou~iv.  xpurov  piv,  w dvSpig 
AOrjvaloi,  rovro  xap’  vpiv  ai>rolg  fteftaitog  yviuvai,  on  rp  xnXet  tin’Xtir- 
ffoc  xoXepe 7 icai  rqv  elpfjvijv  XiXvKt,  <a\  icavovovg  piv  tori  nat  e%Bpdg 
oXp  ry  xuXti  i-ai  rip  rrjg  xoXetog  iSatfni,  xpogBqaw  be  nal  roig  iv  rij 
xoXti  Otolg,  oixep  avrov  e^oXioeiav,  ovSevl  pivroi  pdXXov  ij  rp  xoXireiq 
iroXcpti  ovb'  eir tftovXevet,  k al  oKtnrel  puXXov  ohStv  rwv  irdvnov  ij  xd/g 
ra\>TT]v  KoraXvau.  tea l rour'  ri  avuyicqg  rpdirov  rtva  vvv  ye  Srj  xoiel’ 
XoytlioQe  ydp.  &p^eiv  ft  ovXirai,  rovrov  S'  hvraytt>vt<Trh.g  povovg 
InriiXtj  fny  hpug.  hSueel  roXvv  IjSq  xpdvor,  Kal  rovr  avrog  apt  ora 
Owoibev  tuvry, — DEMOSTHENES. 
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A pperutis  to  Sixty-fourth  lirport  of  Oommissione n 


Ajiprndix. 

Ret'tlnn  TTI., 
II. 


Kxnnu- 

imtion 

Questions. 

ZM,- 
Tnit'hi  n. 

A,  13,  or  C 
Pa|U'r>. 

OldTm- 

ifniiuuH-. 


3.  Translate  into  English  : — 

7/po c S’  r/fuyiraa  tjuirq  fuiOtcah'rvXoQ  ^Iwf, 
mu  rt’ir  tTrttr'  untyoiTO  pirit  orpurop  tipvp  'Aycu&y 
rtiiirtv  £’  u’/uror  oupuv  tq  tkuipyoc  'AtoUwv. 
at  o'  \otov  orqoayT  Ava  b'  laria  Xivko.  Triratrcay' 
tv  O1  clrt/iov  TTf 7/crtv  pioav  tariuv,  aptfti  3e  tcvpa 
OTiipp  Truptftvpioi'  piyuA ’ 'itiyt  vrjog  lovcrq c* 

»/  S lOttv  Kara  kv/ju  t' turpi/ 1 trover  a kiXtuOoy. 

Avrap  iirei  p Ikovto  hit  a orparuv  tiipov  ’Ay^atQy. 
pi/a  pi i-  <nyi  ptAatray  it r‘  qrtipoto  fpvaaav 
u\l>ou  i-rt  xf/upAOoi c,  vno  5’  tppara  pttK/ta  rapvtraay‘ 
Avrat  S’  ifTHcyavTo  Kara  nAurUo;  re  ri ac  re. — Homer, 


Section  B. 

4.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  the  following  verbs alpha,  tyapnU, 

uv£uvu}  yr/paana,  eabiu,  apau,  k'Xatu,  Ovi/ffkw,  pavbavw,  tftbavu. 

0.  Decline  : — atrrvy  xipat , y«Xu,  7reiftu>,  upvtc,  and.  o piya\:  fiatnXiin, 

6.  Distinguish  between  : — 

(a.)  a ayubac  avqp  anil  nyabiiQ  o avi/p. 

(6.)  o a vtoq  avi/p  ^Aticv  sind  v &vi/p  aur/’c  TjAdev. 

(c.)  /itra  row  dSiA (pov  anil  pirii  top  &8iA<f>ov. 

(</.)  uv  pf)  irou/riiQ  and  ov  p>)  ttouj/tj/c- 
(«.)  Outo  and  Oi/opai. 


Section  0. 

7.  Translate  into  Greek  : — 

(a.)  I fear  that  he  may  remain. 

(b.)  Will  you  deuy  that  you  lied  l 

{c.)  I shall  give  him  whatever  he  may  wish. 

(d.)  Fie  was  more  just  than  wise. 

(ft.)  The  city  was  taken,  men  and  all. 

(/.)  A man  cannot  pay  if  he  has  not  the  money. 

(</.)  Though  it  was  possible  to  he  at  peace  he  chose  war. 

(A.)  I will  not  hinder  them  from  speaking  the  truth. 

(i.)  If  I had  known  I should  not  have  come. 

(j.)  By  land  and  sea. 

Section  D. 

8.  Between  whom,  and  with  what  result,  were  the  following  battles 
fought : Pluta-a,  Eurymcdon,  Chwronea,  Delimn,  Mnntinca  (first  battle), 
Arginusai,  Acgospotami,  Granicus,  Ipsus,  Cynoscephaliu  ? 

9.  Describe  in  some  detail  the  various  attempts  made  on  Greece  bj 
the  Persians. 

10.  Write  notes  on  : — 

Sa.)  The  Olympic  games. 

&.}  The  Spartan  discipline. 
c.)  The  Amphictyonic  Council. 

( d .)  The  Athenian  democmcy  at  the  time  of  Pericles, 
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Appendix. 

LATIN. — 50  Marks.  Section  HI., 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper.  ExamT 

N.B. — Only  Jive  questions  are  to  be  attempted,  one  at  least  from  each,  QUg°[‘-0n9 
Section — A,  B,  C.  The  Examiner  mill  read  only  the  first  Jive  — 
answers  left  uncancelled.  'The  question * in  this  paper  are  all  Tcf&rt. 
of  equal  value , ten  marks  being  allowed  for  each.  A c 

Mr.  Strong  is,  Head  Inspoctor.  Paper*. 

Mr.  Dickie,  District  Inspector.  Old  Pro- 

gramme. 

Section  A. 


1.  Translate  into  English  : — 

Pomerium,  verbi  ■vim  solam  intuenfces,  postmoerium  interpretantur 
esse : est  autem  inagis  circamoerium,  locus,  quem  in  condendis  urbibus 
quondam  Etnisei,  qua  murum  ducturi  erant,  certis  circa  terminis 
inaugurate  consecrabain.,  ut  neque  interiore  parte  aediticia  moenibus 
continuarentur,  quae  nunc  vulgo  etiam  coniuugunt,  et  extriusecus  puri 
aliquid  ab  humano  cultu  pateret  soli.  IIoc  spatium,  quod  neque habitad 
neque  arari  fas  erat,  non  mugis  quod  pose  murum  esset,  quam  quod 
mums  post  id,  pomerium  Romani  appellarunt,  et  in  urbis  incremcnto 
scraper,  quantum  moenia  processura  erant,  tanturn  termini  hi  consecrati 
proferebantur. — Livy. 

Parse  inaugurato,  intuentes,  soli,  processura. 

2.  Translate  into  English  : — 

Hie  vero  ingen tem  pugnam,  ceu  cetera  nusquam 
Bella  forent,  nulli  toti  morerentur  in  urbe, 

Sic  Martem  indomitum  Danaosquo  ad  tecta  ruente3 
Cernimus,  obsessumque  aetd  testudine  limen. 

Haerent  parietibus  scalae,  postesque  sub  ipsos 
Nituntur  gradibus,  clypeosque  ad  tela  sinisbris 
Protect!  objioiunt ; prensont  fastigia  dextris. 

Dardanidae  contrd  tunes  ac  tecta  domoruin 
Culmina  convellunt : liis  3e,  quando  ultima  cernunt, 

Extrema  jam  in  morte  parant  defenders  telis  ; 

Auratasque  trabes,  veterum  decora  alba  parenbum, 

Devolvunt : alii  strictis  mucronibus  imas 
Obsedero  fores  ; has  servant  agmine  denso. 

ViaaiL. 

Parae  obsessuui,  ultima,  trubes. 

> Scan  the  fifth  line  of  the  passage. 

Section  B. 

3.  Translate  into  English  the  following  passages  From  the  prescribed 
£ portion  of  Caesar  : — 

{a.)  Id  si  fieret  intclljgebat  magno  cum  periculo  provinciae  futunim 
: homines  bellicosos,  populi  Romani  inimicos  locis  patentibns  maxi- 

j-  mefluo  fruinentariia  finitimos  haberet. 

(b.)  Caesar  primum  suo,  deindc  omnium  ex  conapectu  remotis  equis, 
f ut  aequato  omnium  periculo  spent  fugae  tolleret,  cohortatus  suos  proelium 
f commisit. 

(c.)  Cujus  adventu  spe  illata  militibus  ac  redintcgralo  animo,  cum 
• I,ro  se  qnisque  in  conspectu  iuiperatoris  etiam  in  extremis  suis  rebus 
poeram  navare  cuperet,  paulum  hostium  impetus  tardatus  est. 

D 
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Appendix.  (rf.)  What  ia  l1u»  meaning  uf  : — “inter  sc  fid  cm  daut  ” ; “oboeratos"; 
tioniiL,  “ molitu  oibaria  ” ; “ proptemi  qnod  illn  lioeute  contra  liceri  audcat 


Section  IIL, 

n. 


Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 


Male  . 

Teachers.  (< 

iTrC  V 


A,  B or  C 

PllpOlS. 


Old  Pro- 
gramme. 


nemo  ” 1 

4.  Describe  in  chronological  succession  the  chief  events  of  the  second 
Punic  War. 

5.  Give  some  account  of : — 


«.)  Lars  Poi  aena  ; 
b.)  Scipio  Africanus  the  younger ; 

(e.)  Cuius  Marins ; 

(d.)  Cicero; 

(e.)  Crassus. 

6.  Between  whom  and  with  what  result  were  the  following  battles 
fought : — Mount  Vesuvius,  Sentirmm,  Heraclea,  Pydna,  Colline  Gate, 
Philippi. 

7.  What  construction  follows  : — 

(a.)  Verbs  of  accusing,  condemning,  and  acquitting  ; 

(&.)  Verbs  of  pitying  ; 

(c.)  Quin  (conjunction)  ? 

8.  Give — 

а. )  Three  periphrases  for  the  simple  imperative  ; 

б. )  The  distinction  between  the  use  of  haud  and  non. 

9.  When  should — 

(a.)  The  construction  with  quam  be  used  rather  than  the  ablative  of 
comparison  ; 

(£».)  The  ablative  of  comparison  be  used  rather  than  the  construction 
with  quam  1 


Section  C. 

10.  Translate  into  Latin  : — 

Caesar,  although  he  considered  the  beat  hope  of  finishing  the  business 


was  to  cross  the  sea  and  follow  Pompey,  having  collected  ships,  before 
he  increased  his  strength  with  re enforcements  from  across  sea,  was 
afraid,  nevertheless,  of  the  delay  of  that  course,  and  the  length  of  time, 
because  Pompey,  having  collected  all  the  ships,  had  destroyed  all 
opportunity  of  following  him  at  that  time. 


FRENCH.— 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  Jive  questions  arc  to  be  attempted,  one  at  least-  from  each 
Section — A,  Ji,  C.  The  Examiner  will  read  only  the  first  five 
answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in  this  paptx 
of  equal  value , ten  marks  bevny  alloived  for  each. 


Dr.  Alexander,  Head  Inspector. 
Mr.  Daly,  District  Inspector. 


Section  A. 

1.  Translate  into  English — 

Ses  yeux  creux  sont  pleins  d’un  feu  apre  et  farouche  j ils 

esse  errants  de  tous  efttes  : il  prete  Voreille  au  moindre  bi  uj  , 

..  . . . , ..  ...  • * sur  SOU 


sent  tout  C*inu;  il  est  iwlc,  dtfait,  et  les  noirs  aoucia  sont  peints 
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visage  toujoura  ride.  II  so  taifc,  il  soupire,  il  tire  de  son  cceur  de  Appendix. 
profonds  gemiasement-s,  il  ne  peat  cacher  les  remords  qui  dechirent  ses  3ectionIH., 
outrailles.  Lea  mots  les  pins  cxquis  le  degofttent.  Ses  enfants,  loin  II- 


d'fifcre  son  esperance,  sont  le  sujet  de  sa  terreur. — TeUmaque.  Exami- 

2.  Translate  into  English  : — Questions. 

Une  Grenouille  vit  un  Bceuf  .afaii” 

Qui  lui  sembla  de  belle  taille.  Teachers. 

Elle,  qui  n’otait  pas  grosse  cn  tout  comrao  un  ceuf,  Bf  orc 

Envieuse,  s’ e tend,  et  s'enfle,  et  se  travaillc.  Papers. 

Pour  egalor  l’animal  en  grosse  nr,  oidPro- 

Disant : regardez  bien,  ina  sceur,  gramme. 

Est-ce  asscz  1 dites  moi ; n’y  suis-je  point  encore? 


Neuni. — M’y  voici  done? — Point  du  tout — M’y  voila? 

Vous  n’en  approchez  point.  La  chebive  pecore 
S’enfla  si  bien  qu'elle  creva. — La  Fontaine. 

3.  Translate  into  English  : — 

Quelle  Jerusalem  nouvelle 

Sorb  du  fond  du  desert  brillante  de  clartes, 

Et  porte  sur  le  front  une  marque  immortelle  ? 

Peuples  de  la  terra,  chantez : 

Jerusalem  renaic  plus  charmante  et  plus  belle. 

D’ou  lui  viennent  de  tous  cdtes 

Ces  enfants  qu'en  son  sein  elle  n'a  point  portes  ? 

Leve,  J erusalem,  leve  ta  tebe  altiere ; 
llegarde  tous  ces  rois  de  ta  gloire  eboun.es  : 

Les  rois  dcs  nations,  devant  toi  prosternes, 

De  tes  pieds  baisent  la  poussiere. — Atludie. 

Section  B. 

4.  Translate  into  French  : — 

t The  soldiers,  resting  on  their  arms,  heard  in  a kind  of  religious 
Bilence,  the  words  of  their  chief,  and  many  of  those  hardy  warriors 
melted  into  tears.  When  he  had  ceased  to  speak  a thousand  voices 
exclaimed,  u We  will  share  your  fate  ! We  will  not  forsake  you ! ” 
Two  men  came  from  the  ranks  and  extended  their  hands  to  him,  as  a 
sign  of  fidelity  in  life  and  death. 

4.  Express  in  French  : — ■ 

(a.)  Sim  is  as  virtuous  and  good  as  she  ia  beautiful. 

(b.)  She  has  just  taken  off  her  bonnet. 

(c.)  I do  not  think  you  have  learned  mathematics. 

(d.)  The  letters  which  I received  this  morning  caused  me  much 
annoyance. 

(fl.)  Of  one  thousand  inhabitants  there  is  not  a rich  one. 

Section  C. 

6.  Give  the  feminine  forms  of  : — suisse,  sujet,  dieu,  cochon,  boilli. 

7.  Not,  nobody,  nothing,  ne\er,  no  more.  How  are  these  expressed 
in  French  when  used  with  a verb  ? 

8-  (a-)  Where  is  dont  used,  and  (6)  when  cannot  dont  be  used  in 
French  ? Give  examples. 

9.  Give  the  preterite  definite  of  moudre,  voir,  conduire,  and  present 
Bubjunctive  of  confire,  faire. 

10.  Express  in  French  : — 

Three  fourths ; ten  minutes  past  nine ; a million  men ; he  comes  on 
Saturdays ; they  will  be  back  on  Monday  fortnight. 

D 2 
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Jjjpcndix. 

Section  111., 
LL 

Eiarui- 

iiaiioii 

Ouottions. 

Tauhen, 

A,  B,  or  C. 
Papers. 

Old  Pro- 
gramme. 


Printed 

Printed  image  digitised  by 
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GERMAN.— 50  Marks. 

One  hour  ami  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted,  and  one  question  at  hast 
must  be  taken  from  each  Section — A,  B,  and  C.  Th 
Examine*'  unit  read  only  the  first  five  ansioers  left  uncancelled, 
The  questions  in  this  jxiper  are  all  of  equal  value , ten  maria 
being  allowed  for  each. 

Mr.  Purser,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Dalton,  District  Inspector. 

Section  A. 

Translate  into  English  : — 

1.  QJfan  faub  ed  fdjon  unb  tcblxdj,  ba§  er  bit  lenten  bet  alien  8rw 
8?clbfjciuieiin  aufOeitcrn  ivaKie ; titan  pries  ifpi  aid  cineit  fiomnirii  Jfcmu,  tueil  er 
beu  fitter  3ofeplj  in  feiu  ©dj(e§  aufgenomnteu  tjaltc.*  Die  Giujigeti,  bit  i|in 
gram  lvareit  unb  anf  itju  fdjiiial/eii,  tunren  feine  Skitter  nub  bit  ©rfiftn.  Mr 
nut  ju  iljrtm  eigeuen  ©cfiaben,  bemt  man  nafyin  allgemeiu  eiu  ftergrriiif  ait  !? 
uititalurli^eu  Skuberu,  unb  jut  SQiebcrdcvgtltung  giitg  bie  ©age.  ba§  fie  mit  ikm 
PI  utter  fdjUdjt  unb  in  befidubigem  -&abet  lebten  uub  miter  fid)  felbjl  fMjt  dltf 
*Pi«5gU($e  ju  fieibe  tljnten «§aujf. 


2.  'Pi  eldjtljal. 

D J&err  ©taujfa^er!  3dj  Ijab’  Ifju 
(Sefeljti,  bet  mid)  nid)t  luieberfebett  fonnte! 

Die  £atib  (jab’  tip  gelegt  attf  feiue  $Utgen, 

Hub  glfil)enb  O^ad^gefu^t  l^ab’  ic§  gef ogen 
9lud  ber  eiloffyien  ©omte  feines  9Micfd. 

©tail  jf  a d)cr. 

©prec^l  uidjt  poit  Uiadje.  9lid)t  @efc^el)iu«  ra^en, 

©ebrofyient  Uebel  woKen  lair  begegucu. 

3rfct  fagt,  wad  itjr  iitt  Untermalbuec  Sanb 
uub  fut  genuine  ©ad/  geWorben, 

98ie  bie  Sattbleuie  benfen,  trie  il)t  felbjl 

Den  ©stritfen  bed  93evvailjd  cutgangen  feib-* — @ ilUr. 

3.  ©tin  {Kuljili  crfufCte  gatij  (Snrcpa  fein  9?ame  wutbe  in  (Suglu^  ***  ® 
Deutfefyanb  gefeiert,  unto  in  (flafiabt  fel&fl  Ijatte  et  fty  bie  neieljrenbe  tfunabf^ 
feined  fiatijofifd)cn  ®eguevd  eiobert.  .ffaifer  Jlarl,  cbwcf/  bind)  feint  fpnnif^ 
Oieigitiigeti  gegen  it)n  atgcfiiljlt  fibevljauflr  il/ii  mil  (5l;ren  unb  STdaliotieii,  « 
etuannte  il)n  juni  @eueralfhiltl)viller  bet  lieu  geii'ciuieiien  Oiiebftlanbe.  lf 
iebod)  fi«J)  ten  ©efdjfifteu  biefer  S'erwaltuiig  witmeii  foniue,  cioffutlf  ^Ul  19 
fernen  Often  ein  anberer  ©djauplafc  gcumlligtu  ©lieitend,  glcmic^et  €w9t»  ,,lli 
fel)&aret  (Srfofge.— ©ybel . 

Section  B.  . 

(a.)  Parse  the  following  verbs  (marked  * in  foregoing 
viz: — aufgtuommeit  (jalte,  rttlgangeit  feib,  and  write  out  the  P1™^® X]1[1{. 
of  each.  (6.)  Note  the  gender  and  the  plural  form  oi  ' 
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5.  (or. ) Decline  bicfrv  avnie  ©hum,  jebefl  fleine  Jtinb.  (b.)  Compare  Inc j,  Appendix. 

Salt.  Section  in., 

6.  What  does  the  passive  voice  express  in  German  ? Explain  clearly  _ 

when  the  passive  form  of  a verb  in  English  must  be  construed  in  Exami- 
German  by  uxrben,  and  when  by  fetn.  Questions. 

7.  Distinguish  between  tveldjrt  and  mat  ifit  eiuer,  and  give  an  example  — 
of  the  use  of  each  in  the  singular  and  plural. 

Section  C. 

8.  Translate  into  German  : — 

The  young  ones  next  day  informed  their  mother  that  the  farmer  and 
his  Bon  had  a third  time  visited  the  field  ; and,  finding  that  neither 
friend  nor  neighbour  was  willing  to  assist  them  in  reaping  their  cornt 
they  were  resolved  to  come  next  morning  and  cut  it  down  themselves. 

9.  Translate  into  German  : — 

(a.)  Let  us  go  immediately. 

(6.)  He  has  arrived  in  time. 

(c.)  Lend  me  a sheet  of  paper. 

(d.)  As  you  please. 

(c.)  Do  you  like  fresh  milk  1 

10.  Correct,  giving  reasons  : — 

(a.)  9ll«  ic$  git  £au|>  famr  fling  id?  ju  'Sett. 

(6.)  Sr  fjat  feine  £ut  oitf  fdnem  £opf. 

(c.)  ®(auben  ©ie  bafj  r$  ivirb  refltieit  ? 

(d.)  tXBerben  ©ie  utiv  ifyit  flfbeit  faiuieu? 

(e.)  9Bir  Ijabcit  fein  flule3  fflitfiet, 


Teachers. 

A,  B,  or  C 
Pipers. 

Old  Pro- 
gramme. 


IRISH. — 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  Jive  questions  are  to  be  attempted,  one  at  least  from  each 
section — A , B,  C.  The  Examiner  ivill  read  only  the  first  Jive 
answers  left  uncmcelled. 

The  Questions  in  this  Paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  ten  marks  being 
allowed  for  each. 


Ur  Mohan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Lkhanf,  District  Inspector. 

Section  A. 

1.  Translate  the  following  into  Irish  : — 

Half  a mile  below  the  town,  near  the  shore,  are  the  ruins  of  the 
Abbey  of  Assaroe,  which  was  founded  700  years  ago  by  one  of  the 
princes  of  Tirconne.il.  The  noble  family  of  the  O’Donnells,  who 
were  lords  of  Tircounell  for  manv  hundred  years,  lived  for  a time  in 
JSally  shannon. 
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Appendix.  2.  Translate  into  Irish  : — 

Section  in.  Somo  mice  make  very  beautiful  round  neats  of  curiously  plaited 
— blades  of  -wheat,  split  into  narrow  strips  with  their  teeth.  These 

natfon*""  nests  are  hung  to  stalks  or  thistles  j and  nine  tiny  mice  are  often  found 

Questions,  in  one  of  them. 


Mali 

Teachcrt.  SECTION  B. 

A,Papcrs°  3.  Translate  the  following  into  English  : — 

gramme  napa  T oo  cuj^ot)  'Guata  “Oe  *Oanann  a n-Gipirm  an  ran 

poin,  ecroon,  an  clordiorii  no  cleacca’6  Lug  Ldiiipa’oa,  ctguf  a $ofuaf 
cugan  6.  CTn  epeap  fen  ecroon,  an  c-fleog  no  hi  on  ag  an 
Lug  g-cenna  pe  hagana  coriiloinn,  a^up  a "pimaf  rugem  {.  CCn 
ceacjioiiian  pen,  coipe  an  Dagoa ; rd  teigiao  narii  motnnac  uaiti, 
agup  a TTlupiap  nuga'd. 


4.  Translate  into  English  : — 

*Do  ppeaspaoap  Parma  Gipiorm  c^up  Guaca  *04  *Oanarm  an 
comne  fin,  ajuf  if  lan  naome  no  b'uaiple  erguf  no  b’uppancaiiila 
•oo  Ghuataib  "Oe  “Oariann  tdimg  ann  .i.  cpf  £aipb  Shldibe  TTlif, 
a^uf  cpi  TTlaif  Shleihe  Luadpa,  a^up  na  npi  THupcana  buiue. 

5.  Translate  into  English  : — 

CCguf  pif  fin  po  cuip  a aipm  agup  a 6mean  ne,  ajtif  po 
dipig  £0  h-ioncniiail  eunepom  6f  cionn  an  gaoi,  ajuf  po  ctiiptinB 
aip  50  h-anepom  anbfamneac  50  n-cdpla  pmn  an  gaoi  tp6  n-a 
dporoe  fuap,  agup  no  etiain  up  50  calaiii. 

6.  Translate  into  English  : — 

Eopa-b  na  caiman  agup  61  pg  na  mapa. 

T)o  bf  pe  05  cup  pit  arnip  an  Gappac. 

If  fe  dp  o-Gigeapna,  Thnleam  na  n-ndl,  apnrigeapiia  on 
•Domain,  a^up  dpo-pig  na  cptnnne. 

bun  pd  Colum-cille,  naom  6ipneapc  Gipeannac  no  £65  ap  t-rnf 
cill  m dp  f Colum-cille. 


Section  C. 

7.  Parse  the  underlined  words  in  Question  5. 

8.  (a.)  Conjugate  the  verb  ndaiiaim,  * I do/  in  the  Indicative  Mood, 
past  tense,  Active  voice  ; (6)  and  give  the  Infinitive  of  the  verb  cltnnifn, 
* I hear.’ 

9.  (a)  What  is  meant  by  the  Synthetic  and  Analytic  forms  of  th0 
verb  1 (&)  Comment  on  the  expression  TTlap  no  concaoap  na  naome, 
“when  the  people  saw.” 

10.  Decline  the  nouns  cu,  ‘a  hound/  and  fliab,  ‘ft  hill-' 
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III. — Questions  set  to  Male  Candidates  for  Second  Class. 


METHODS,  ORGANIZATION,  SCHOOL  ACCOUNTS, 
COMMISSIONERS’  RULES.— 60  Marks. 

Two  tours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read  B papers. 
only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in  01^  p^. 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value , twelve  mirks  being  allowed  gramme. 
for  each. 

Mr.  Purser,  Hoad  Inspector. 

Mr.  MacMillan  (Senior),  District  Inspector. 

1.  What  is  the  essential  preliminary  to  the  drawing  up  of  useful 
notes  on  a lesson  ? What  benefits  result  from  practising  the  prepara- 
tion of  such  notes '? 

2.  What  are  the  four  things  which  boys  should  be  taught  ns 
preliminaries  to  learning  mensuration] 

3.  Describe  the  three-fold  treatment  of  a passage  properly  used  as  a 
parsing  exercise  iu  the  senior  classes. 

4.  What  indications  of  the  character  of  a teacher  could  be  got  from 
merely  watching  outside  the  arrival  of  his  pupils  in  the  morning '{  Wliat 
further  by  a mere  glance  inside  1 

5.  Quote  or  give  the  substance  of  the  practical  rules  relating  bo  the 
training  and  treatment  of  the  pupils. 

6.  Treat  an  example  in  long  division  in  such  a way  as  to  make  the 
reason  of  every  part  of  the  process  comprehensible  to  a child  of  third 
class. 

7.  In  what  two  ways  is  the  teacher  concerned  with  the  feelings  7 
Give  examples  of  each. 

8.  Which,  according  lo  the  manual,  is  the  preferable  course  of 
geography  for  fourth  class  1 What  does  the  course  embrace,  and  how 
would  you  teach  it  1 

9.  What  principles  would  guide  you  in  setting  home  tasks  'I  Why 
are  they  so  generally  badly  prepared  ] 

10.  What  progress  in  spelling  should  a child  have  made  when  pro- 
moted from  any  particular  class  ] How  would  you  endeavour  to  ensure 
the  attainment  of  this  1 

PENMANSHIP.— 40  Marks. 

Half  an  hour  allowed  for  this  paper. 

Mr.  Strongs,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Murphy,  District  Inspector, 

Your  penmanship  will  be  judged  from  the  neatness  and  accuracy  with 
which  you  copy  the  following  passages  : — 

Blest  be  the  gracious  power,  who  taught  mankind 
To  stamp  a lasting  image  of  the  mind  ! 

Beasts  may  convey,  and  tuneful  birds  may  sing, 

Their  mutual  feelings,  in  the  opening  spring ; 

But  man  alone  has  skill  and  power  to  send 
The  heart’s  warm  dictates  to  the  distant  friend  ; 

Tis  his  alone  to  please,  instruct,  advise 
Ages  remote,  and  nations  yet  to  rise. 

Crabbe. 


Appendix. 
Section  IEL, 

m. 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Male 

Tmcnelt. 
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Appendix.  Tho  following  is  the  form  of  a cheque  drawn  on  the  Royal  Bank  of 
oo«on  in.,  Ireland  — 

“ Dublin,  1st  January,  1867, 
Royal  Bank  of  Ireland. 

“ Pay  John  Smith,  or  Bearer,  Ten  Pounds  Ton  Shillings — .£10  10s. 

John  Doe." 


in. 

Exami- 
nation 
Question  p. 


Male 

Tm chore.  This  cheque  should  have  a penny  stamp,  but  a postage  stamp  will 

B Papore.  not  answer.  John  Doe  is  called  tho  drawer  of  the  cheque.  The  bank 
Old  Pro-’  pays  the  money  to  the  bearer,  that  is,  to  tho  person  who  presents  it, 
gramme.'  and  charges  the  amount  to  the  account  of  the  drawer,  who  thereupon 
hus  so  much  loss  money  standing  to  his  ere  lit  at  the  bunk. 

For  Dictation  see  page  130. 


DICTATION  AND  SPELLING  BOOK  SUPERSEDED. 

50  Marks  (including  20  for  Dictation). 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first  five  answers  left  nncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  papei'  are  ad  of  equal  value , six  marks  being  allowed 
for  each. 

Dr.  Moran,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  McElwaine,  District  Inspector. 

1 . Show  clearly  the  pronunciation  of  tho  following  words,  marking 
the  accent : — 

stenography , recitative, 

vermicelli , indissoluble, 

indecorous,  plethora. 

Give  the  meaning  of  each  word. 

2.  Give  the  correct  spelling  of  each  of  the  following  ; — 

fewsha  (a  flowering  shrub) ; 
puny  (a  kind  of  judge) ; 
intalyo  (something  cut  in  or  engraved) ; 
obaysance  (an  act  of  reverence)  ; 
na-eevc-tay  (native  simplicity) ; 
abses  (a  tumour). 

3.  Derive  fully  each  of  the  following  : — 

grotesque , chanticleer, 

cordtoain,  philipjnc, 

panegyric , nostril. 

4.  (a.)  Give  six  examples  of  French  or  foreign  words  which  1mvo 
struggled  successfully  against  the  English  tendency  to  accent  the  first 
syllable. 

(b.)  In  regard  to  words  of  Greek  or  Latin  origin  adopted  without 
change,  what  is  the  position  of  the  accent?  Give  three  examples. 

5.  What  syllable  is  usually  accented  in  polysyllabic  words?  Luc 
three  instances  of  adjectives  in  which  this  tendency  has  removed  t 
accent  from  its  place  in  the  noun  from  which  the  adjective  has  ei\ 
derived. 
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of  Verbal  Dislinc- 

B Papers. 


6.  (a.)  In  what  way  does  Dr.  Sullivan  account  for  the  doubling  of  Appendix. 

the  final  consonant  in  such  words  as  counsel,  when  an  additional  syllable  Section  m., 
beginning  with  a vowel  is  added  1 }h- 

(i b .)  To  what  extent  is  the  word  woollen  an  exception  to  the  second  Exami- 
rule  for  spelling  1 . , . , , 33L* 

7.  Distinguish  in  pronunciation  and  in  meaning  the  pairs  of  words  — 
spelled  as  follows  (as  given  in  the  fourth  cli 
tions) : — 

lower,  dough,  ordinary. 

8.  Give  the  various  meanings  or  applications  of  the  following  words 
(as  given  in  the  fifth  class  of  Verbal  Distinctions) : — 

vault , pitch,  mortar,  hind. 

9.  What  are  frequentatives  1 Give,  with  examples,  two  ways  in 
which  they  are  formed. 

10.  Of  the  following  pairs  of  words,  state  which  way  of  spelling  is 
the  move  correct,  and  give  the  reason  for  your  answer  in  each  case  1 — 
apostasy  and  apostacy,  delft  and  delf  moneys  and  monies. 


GRAMMAR  AND  COMPOSITION.  -60  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N,B. — In  addition  to  the  questions  in  Parsing  and  Analysis , namely, 
Nos.  1 and  2,  which  are  compulsory , only  three  questions  are 
to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read,  only  the  Parsing 
and  Analysis  and  the  first  three,  other  answers  left  uncancelled. 
The  questions  in  this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value , twelve  marks 
being  assigned  to  each. 

Mr.  Stronge,  Head  Inspector. 

Dr.  Beatty,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Be  just  and  fear  not. 

Let  all  the  ends  thou  aim’st  at  be  thy  country’s, 

Thy  God’s  und  truth’s ; then  if  thou  fall’st,  O Cromwell  l 
Thou  fall’st  a blessed  martyr.  Serve  the  King  ; 

And — -pr'ythee,  lead  me  in. 

There  take  an  inventory  of  all  I have 
To  the  last  penny ; 'tis  the  King’s  ; my  robe, 

And  my  integrity  to  heaven,  is  all 
I dare  now  call  mine  own.  0 Cromwell,  Cromwell ! 

Had  I but  served  my  God  with  half  the  zeal 
I served  my  King,  lie  would  not  in  ray  age 
Have  left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies. 

Parse  fully  the  words  in  italics.  (It  is  not  allowable  to  parse,  instead 
of  a word  given,  one  substituted  for  it). 

2.  Draw  out  a General  Analysis  of  the  following  sentence  : — 

Little  as  we.  should  have  expected  to  find  these  in  such  abed,  as  little 

should  we  have  supposed  the  dust  upon  the  wings  of  a butterfly  to  be 
rniuute  feathers,  or  the  bloom  of  a peach  to  be  a collection  of  insects, 
^Uq  ^ie.  m^croacoI>e  furnished  us  with  this  intelligence. 

3.  Explain  clearly  what  is  meant  by  an  exteusion  or  adjunct  of  the 
Predicate.  What-  are  the  main  heads  or  classes  under  which  the  e 
extensions  usually  fall  ? 
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Appendix.  4 (Jive  iv  brief  liistnrical  account  of  tlie  origin  of  tlic  possessive  case 
Section  III.  in  V Explain  generally  how  the  use  of  this  inflection  is  limited,  and 
E£l  state  in  what  instances  the  objective  with  of  cm  be  substituted  for  it, 
Exaroi-  ‘ 5.  Explain  and  exemplify  the  distinction  between  Reflective  and 

qSo.,*.  Reciprocal  Pronouns. 

— 6.  Correct  (giving  your  reasons)  or  justify  the  followin'* 
Twins,  expressions ; — 

J3  Paper*.  (a.)  I do  not  think  1 will  be  there. 

— (l>.)  I have  known  him  twenty  years  ago. 

grimmo"  (c.)  Thou  lovest ; but  ne’er  knew  love’s  sad  satiety. 

I d .)  Were  I in  the  remotest  part  of  Ireland,  and  assured  that  I would 
see  it  again. 

7.  Write  a short  Composition  (not  less  than  a page)  on  one  of  the 
following  subjects  : — 

(a.)  School  drill. 

(b.)  Walking  or  boating  as  an  exercise. 

8.  Parse  the  words  italicised  in  the  following  sentences  : — 

(a  ) The  working  bees  are  four  days  longer  before  tliey  attain  their 
perfect  form. 

lb.)  The  place  where  the  gallows  had  been  set  up. 

(c.)  He  was  appointed  Secretary. 

(d.)  Singing  is  an  optional  subject. 

9.  Write  out  notes  of  a lesson  introducing  children  for  the  first  time 
to  number  in  Nouns. 

10.  When  is  the  ellipsis  of  the  Relative  Pronoun  allowable,  and  when 
is  it  not  so  ? Give  examples. 


GEOGRAPHY. — GO  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — One  of  the  map-drawing  questions  is  compulsory.  In  addition 
to  it  only  four  questions  (vre  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner 
will  read  only  the  answer  to  the  map-drawing  question  and  tk 
first  four  other  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in  this 
paper  are  all  of  equal  value , twelve  marks  being  assigned  to 
each. 

Dr.  Moran,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Worsley,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Draw  a map  showing  the  boundaries  of  the  counties  on  the 

East  coa3C  of  Scotland  from  Moray  Firth  to  the  Firth  of  Forth ; and 
mark,  os  far  as  is  possible  within  the  limits  of  those  counties,  the  courses 
of  the  principal  rivers.  . 

2.  On  a skeleton  map  of  North  America  complete  the  boundaries  o 
the  different  countries,  and  mark  the  positions  of  the  Bay  of  ru11  Xi 
Chesapeake  Bay,  Cape  Corrientes,  Lake  Winnipeg,  and  of  the  Rivers 
Ohio  and  Potomac. 

3.  Describe  the  lunar  method  of  finding  longitude.  . 

4.  In  what  way  do  hills  determine  the  configuration,  the 
wealth,  and  the  occupations  of  the  people  of  a country  1 ILlustra 
examples. 
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5.  Describe  the  Equatorial  current  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

6.  What  are  the  chief  naval  stations  of  Great  Britain!  What  the 
principal  roadsteads  of  the  British  navy  1 What  towns  are  noted  for 
their  dockyards?  In  what  counties  are  these  places  respectively 
situated  1 

7.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  Punjab?  Name  five  important  towns 
in  that  country.  By  what  rivers  is  it  drained? 

8.  Give  an  account  of  the  kingdom  of  Holland  under  the  following 
heads  : — population,  chief  towns,  exports,  colonial  possessions. 

9.  (a.)  Into  what  lakes  do  the  following  livers  flow  : — Sir  Daria, 
Amoo,  Kur,  Jordan,  Hclraund,  Hi? 

(6.)  What  are  the  tributaries  of  the  Obi  and  of  the  Ganges? 

10.  Give  the  position  anil  geographical  designation  of — Riigen, 
Bolmierwald,  Tula,  Scio,  Peiho,  Rosetta,  Tehuuntepec,  Susquekana. 


Appendix. 
Section  nr.. 

in. 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Male 

Teaehcrt. 

B Paper*. 

Old  Pro- 
gramme. 


LESSON  BOOKS.— 50  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  Jive  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  mill  read 
only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value , ten  marks  being  allowed  for 
each. 

Dr.  Alexander,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Morgan,  District  Inspector. 

1.  (o  ) Enumerate  the  provisions  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  (6.)  In 
whose  reign,  and  with  what  object,  was  it  passed  1 

2.  In  what  respects  does  the  architecture  of  the  Pagan  circular  stone 
forts  and  beehive-shaped  houses  differ  from  that  of  the  primitive 
Christian  buildings  in  Ireland  1 

3.  Give  Addison’s  view  of  the  Stoic  ideal  of  virtue. 

i.  Distinguish  between  a Fim  and  a Glacier.  Give  a description  of 
each. 

5.  Explain  the  allusions  in  the  following  lines,  and  state  from  what 
poem  each  is  taken  : — 

(a.)  The  dreams  of  Pindus  and  the  Ionian  maids  delight  no  more. 

(6.)  Lyceum  there  and  painted  Stoa  next. 

(c.)  Accursed  be  the  fagots  that  blaze  at  bis  feet, 

Where  his  heart  shall  be  thrown. 

(dO  Or  Mecca’s  pilgrims  confident  of  Fate. 

(e.)  Whene’er  I paced  the  sloping  moss  of  Green  Killiney. 

6.  Distinguish  between  11  Consols  ” and  the  “ Consolidated  Fund.” 

7.  How  does  Dr.  Petrie  show  that  there  is  harmony  between  the 
natural  and  artificial  characteristics  of  Triali  scenery  ? 

8.  “ Many  are  of  opinion  that  overtrading  is  generally  caused  by  the 
existence  of  accumulated  capital  beyond  the  amount  necessary  for  the 
ordinary  wants  of  the  country.”  By  what  arguments  is  this  opinion 
maintained? 

9.  Quote  the  lines  from  “ The  Bard  ” descriptive  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

1 0.  Give,  in  your  own  words,  the  substance  of  Cato’s  “ Soliloquy  on 
the  Immortality  of  the  Soul.” 
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Appendix. 
Section  III., 

m. 


ARITHMETIC. — 1 00  Marks. 


Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Male 

Teachers. 

B Papers. 

Old  Pro- 
gramme, 


Two  hours  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B .—Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first,  five  unmoors  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  twenty  marks  being  assigned 
to  each.  Jirief  explanatory  notes  of  your  % work  should  it 
given. 


Mr.  Sullivan,  Head  Inspector. 
Mr.  Dkwar,  District  Inspector. 


1.  Find  the  exact  percentage  of  profit  at  which  I must  mark  goods 
for  sale,  that  after  taking  5 per  cent,  off  for  cash  payment,  my  actual 
rate  of  profit  may  be  20  per  cent. 

2.  A man  invested  a sum  of  money  in  the  3 per  cent.  Consols  at  88, 
aud  at  the  end  of  4^  mouths,  after  receiving  ono-balf  year’s  dividend, 
sold  out  at  87  J.  At  what  rate  per  cent,  per  annum  did  ho  receive 
interest  on  his  capital  ? 

3 A series  whose  consecutive  terms  are  respectively 
11  1 
V2  1 + V2  4 + 3^2* 

is  either  arithmetical  or  geometrical.  Determine  which,  and  find  the 
next  term. 

4.  Find  the  cube  root  of  — 

•3076923  x -30769230  x -307692307 
•158846  x -1538461  x -15384615’ 

5.  Divide  £7,737  10s.  between  A aud  B,  so  that  A,  wbo  invests  his 
share  in  the  2|  per  cent.  Consols  at  96  may  have  the  same  income  as  B, 
who  invests  his  share  in  the  4 per  cent.  Stock  at  141. 

6..  A sum  of  money  is  put  out  at  compound  interest  for  4 years. 
During  the  first  two  years  interest  is  paid  at  4 per  cent.,  and  during  the 
last  two  at  5 per  cont.  The  total  amount  at  the  end  of  the  time  is 
£77  12 s.  8^c£.  Wlmt  was  the  sum  invested! 

7.  Find  the  sum  of  the  first  2,000  numbers  which  end  in  either 
4 or  8. 

8.  A and  B have  the  same  capital.  A purchases  an  equal  amount  of 
stock  in  the  3 per  cents,  at  91,  and  in  the  3J  at  97f  B invests  equally 
in  both  stocks,  and  his  income  is  Is.  less  than  A’s.  What  sum  had 
each  ? 

9.  If  3 men  and  2 boys  can  do  in  17  days  three  times  ns  much  work 
as  2 men  and  3 boys  can  do  in  6 days,  how  many  boys  will  be  require 
to  do  the  work  of  6 men  1 

10.  If  8,000  metres  be  equal  to  5 miles,  and  if  a cubic  fathom  of 
water  w«igh  6 tons,  and  a cubic  metre  of  water  1,000  kilogs. ; find  tlie 
ratio  of  a kilog.  to  a lb.  avoirdupois. 
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BOOK-KEEPING.— BO  Marks. 


Section  m., 
HI. 


Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 


Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 


N\B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read  Teachers. 

only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in  b Papers. 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value , ten  marks  being  allowed  for  old^^_ 


Mr.  Eardley,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  O’Connell,  District  Inspector. 


1.  June  1.  Cash  in  hand,  .... 

Cash  in  bank,  .... 

Goods,.  . 

My  acceptance  of  James  Thompson’s 
draft,  due  1st  August,. 

„ 4.  Bought  of  James  Thompson,  goods, 

£200,  and  paid  £100  on  account  of 
them  by  cheque, 

„ 5.  Sold  John  Wilson,  goods, 

„ 10.  Received  from  John  Wilson,  cash,  £100, 
and  his  acceptaneeut  two  months 
for.  ....  £100 


15.  Lodged  to  my  account  in  bank  John 

Wilson’s  acceptance,.  . £100 

less  discount,  . . 5 


20.  Retired  my  acceptance  to  James 
Thompson,  due  1st  August, 
paying  cash,  . . £790 

and  being  allowed  discount,  10 


„ 30.  Goods  on  hand  valued  at,  , . 1,225  0 ( 

Journalize  the  foregoing  transactions. 

2.  Post  same  into  Ledger,  balance,  and  close  the  accounts, 
separate  account  is  to  be  kept  for  discount. 

3.  Show  the  Trial  Balance. 

4.  Make  out  the  Balance  Sheet. 


5.  May  8.  Consigned  to  John  Anderson,  goods  to 
be  sold  for  my  account  and  risk, 

,,  10.  Drew  on  John  Anderson  at  seven  days, 
and  had  the  draft  accepted  by  him,  . 
„ 13.  Paid  freight  and  charges  on  consign- 
ment to  John  Anderson, 

» 16.  Received  from  John  Anderson  account 
of  the  sales  of  the  goods  consigned  to 
him,  net,  .... 
„ 17.  Received  cash  for  my  draft  on  John 
Anderson,  . . . . 

Journalize  the  above  transactions. 
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(>.  Make  out  John  Anderson's  account  in  my  Ledger  for  these  items, 
when  the  books  wore  balanced  oil  17tli  May. 


7.  (a.)  Interest  to  Jaiuos  Thompson, 

(h.)  Paid  cash  for  business  premises, 

(c.)  Rent  of  olHce  due  to  Michael  .Spain, 

(d.)  Received  dividend  on  £1,000  India  Stock, 
Journalize  the  above  entries. 


£ 

5 

BOO 

20 

7 


8.  What  do  yon  understand  by  the  following  entries  in  William 
Reid’s  books'! — 

£ 

(a.)  Wine  Dr.  to  John  Jones,  . . , 10 

(A)  Bank  Or.  by  James  Thompson, 

(c.)  Bank  Dr.  to  Cush, 

{d.)  Tea  Cr.  by  Iron, 

9.  Explain  how  the  balance  of  the  Profit  an 
in  the  case  of  Partners’  Accounts. 

10.  In  the  case  of  goods  consigned  to  an  agent  to  be  sold  nt  my  risk, 
what  entries  are  put  on  the  Dr.  and  Cr.  sides  respectively  of  the 
consignment  account!  Explain  how  the  account  is  closed  when  all  tbs 
goods  are  sold. 


20 

50 

30 


nd  Loss  Account  is  treated 


AGRICULTURE. -50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  redd 
oidy  the  first  five  ansivers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  t# 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  ten  marks  being  allowed  fir 
each. 


Dr.  Alexander  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Siirrn,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Discuss  the  question  as  to  the  proper  time  to  cut  grasses,  having 
regard  to  (a)  the  quantity  of  the  hay ; and  (6)  the  quality  of  it. 

2.  Point  out  some  of  the  respects  in  which  the  peat  of  bogs  and  the 
combustible  matter  of  soils  differ. 

3.  Discuss  the  question  of  shallow  versus  deep  drains  for  the  improve- 
ment of  strong  clay  lands.  , 

4.  Explain  how  (a)  oxygen,  ( b ) carbonic  acid,  and  (c)  water,  a 
towards  the  production  of  plant  food. 

5.  Write  notes  on  the  weaning  and  training  of  young  horses. 

6.  («)  Name  the  principal  kinds  of  rape;  (b)  state  the  PurP  ^ 

for  which  it  is  grown ; and  (c)  describe  some  of  the  ways 
sowing  it.  ■ 

7.  Well-made  hay  should  be  (a)  fragrant,  and  (b)  green ; ^by 

8.  (a.)  Describe  the  Courtrai  system  of  saving  flax.  ("■)  ' e 

its  use  most  advantageous  1 . . j. 

9.  “All  the  improved  breeds  of  pigs  possess  many  P01tl 
common.”  Enumerate  the  principal  of  these  points. 

10.  In  making  carts  (a)  what  circumstances  determine  the  p Y 
height  of  the  cart ; and  \b)  why  should  the  wheels  be  dished  1 
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GEOMETRY  AND  MENSURATION.— 100  Marks. 

Two  hours  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  Questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  xuill  read 
only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  twenty  marks  being  assigned 
to  each. 

Only  geometrical  solutions  will  he  accepted,  and  only  the  propositions 
of  Euclid  may  be  assumed  in  the  cose  of  questions  in  geometry, 

Mr.  Eardley,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Pedlow,  District  Inspector. 


Appendix. 

Section  in., 
nr. 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Mala 

Teacheri. 

B Papers, 

OldPro- 
gra mine, 


1.  Draw  two  tangents  to  a circle  from  a given  point  outside  it. 

2.  If  a chord  of  a circle  be  drawn  from  the  point  of  contact  of  a 
tangent,  the  angles  which  the  chord  makes  with  the  tangent  are  equal 
to  the  angles  in  the  alternate  segments  respectively.  Prove  this  in 
two  ways. 

3.  ABC  is  any  triangle,  and  perpendiculars  BE  and  CD  are  drawn 
to  AC  and  AB  ; prove  that  AB  BD-}-AC  CE=^B02. 

4.  Two  triangles  are  on  equal  bases  and  between  the  same  parallels. 
Prove  that  the  sides  of  the  triangles  intercept  equal  segments  of  any 
line  parallel  to  their  bases  anti  which  cuts  these  sides  ; and  hence,  or 
otherwise,  Bhow  how  to  inscribe  a square  in  an  equilateral  triangle, 
having  its  base  on  a given  side 

5.  The  perpendiculars  on  the  sides  of  an  isosceles  triangle  from  the 
extremities  of  its  base  make  angles  with  the  base,  each  equal  to  half 
the  vertical  angle.  Prove  this  ; and  prove  also  that  the  angle  formed 
by  the  internal  bisector  of  one  base  angle  of  a triangle  and  the  external 
bisector  of  the  other  base  angle  is  equal  to  half  the  vertical  angle. 

6.  If  two  triangles  have  two  aides  of  the  one  respectively  equal  to 
two  sides  of  the  other,  but  their  bases  unoqual,  their  vertical  angles  are 
unequal.  Give  a direct  proof  of  this. 

7.  Prove  geometrically  that  (A  -}-  B)3  + (A  — B)2  = 2 A2  -f*  2B* 
when  A and  B are  two  right  lines. 

8.  In  any  triangle  the  bisectors  of  the  three  internal  angles  are 
concurrent.  Prove. 

9.  How  often  would  a coin  whose  diameter  is  |ths  of  an  inch  turn 
m rolling  round  an  arc  of  a circle  whose  radius  is  10  feet,  the  chord 
of  the  arc  being  of  the  same  length  1 

10.  The  adjacent  sides  of  a parallelogram  arc  24  feet  and  30  feet, 
and  the  angle  between  them  two-thircls  of  a right  angle.  Find  the 
number  of  equilateral  triangles  whose  sides  are  4 inches  long  that 
would  be  equal  in  area  to  the  parallelogram. 


ALGEBRA.— 100  Marks. 

Two  hours  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value , twenty  marks  being  allowed 
for  each. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  CuoMiB,  District  Inspector. 

1.  A person  having  seven  miles  to  walk  increases  his  speed  one  milo 
an  hour  after  the  first  mile,  and  finds  that  he  is  half  an  hour  on  the  road 
less  than  lie  would  have  been  had  he  not  altered  his  speed.  How  long  . 
did  he  take! 
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2,  Solve  the  equations  : 


— + --  = <?, 
U « 
x + y = b. 


3.  Divide  the  number  26  into  three  parts  such  that  the  square  of  tho 
firso  part  may  exceed  the  square  of  the  second  part  by  as  much  as  the 
square  of  the  second  part  exceeds  the  square  of  the  third  ; and  so  that 
the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  three  parts  may  be  300. 

4.  Simplify — 

1 , 1 1 

a (a  - b)  (a  - c)  + b (5  - c)  (6  - a)  + c (c  - a)  (o  - b) 


5.  Solve  the  equation — 

4a- 17  10* - 13  _ 8a -30  B*-4 

x-i  + 2a' -3  ~ 2ns - 7 + »-l‘ 


G.  If  2s  = a + 6 + c,  prove  that 

1 1 1 1 _ abc 

s — a a — b 8 — c s a (s  - d)  (8  — 0)  (a  -c) 

7.  Solve  tho  equation — 

(a  + x)^  + (a  - x )^—  c^' 

8.  A number  consists  of  two  digits  whose  sum  is  9.  Another  number 
is  obtained  by  reversing  the  digits.  If  the  product  of  these  two  numbers 
is  2430,  find  the  first  number. 

Q Tf  a.  — 1 V —3  i — 1 + — * 3 

9.  If  x = and  y = , 

lind  tho  value  of  x1  + xy  + y\ 

10.  If  ax2  + bx  + c = 10,  when  * = 3, 

= 1,  when  x = 2, 

— - 2,  when  j 

Find  the  numerical  values  of  a,  b,  and  c. 


MECHANICS.  -50  Marks. 

Two  hours  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The.  Examiner  trill  re^j 
only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The 
this  payer  are  all  of  equal  value , ten  marks  being  a 
for  each. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Ross,  District  Inspector. 

1.  A straight  uniform  bar,  whose  length  is  12  feet  and  weight  30  lb  ^ 
has  weights  of  40  lbs.  and  50  lbs.  suspended  from  its  extremJ 

the  distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  this  system  from  the  ex 
at  which  the  heavier  weight  is  suspended.  i • « as  ia 

2.  A mass  of  5 lbs.  is  drawing  up,  by  means  of  a s rung  ^ 
Atwood's  machine,  a mass  of  3 lbs.  j find  the  tension  of  the  o 
the  acceleration  of  the  weights. 
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| 3.  Wlmt  weight,  placed  at  the  vertex  of  an  isosceles  triangular  ^pptndix. 

\ lamina,  whose  weight  is  W,  will  cuuso  it  to  balance  about  the  middle  Section  in.. 

I point  of  the  perpendicular  from  the  vertex  on  the  base  1 

4.  Prove  that  if  forces  represented  in  magnitude  and  direction  by  Exarni- 

the  sides  of  any  -plane  polygon  taken  in  order  act  on  a particle  they  Qaul^on8. 
will  be  in  equilibrium.  — 

5.  Show  that  the  first  law  of  motion  furnishes  u8  with  a definition  xeaailen 

[ of  force.  If  the  mass  of  a pound  be  the  unit  of  mass,  and  a foot  ancl  

a second  the  units  of  length  and  time  respectively,  show  that  the  u *por>* 

British  kinetic  unit  of  force  is  nearly  equal  to  the  weight  of  half  an  OldPro- 

graxtamo 

ounce. 

6.  While  a balloon  is  ascending  with  a uniform  velocity  of  40  foot 
per  second,  the  aeronaut  drops  a leaden  bullet  which  strikes  the  ground 

; in  7 seconds  ; find  the  height  of  tho  balloon  at  the  instant  the  bullet 
was  set  free. 

7.  Two  unequal  forces,  P and  Q,  act  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
and  their  resultant  is  equal  to  twice  the  less  force  Q ; find  the  ratio 
of  P to  Q,  and  the  angle  which  the  resultant  makes  with  P. 

8.  A uniform  beam,  AB,  whose  weight  is  W,  is  free  to  turn  in  a 
vertical  plane  round  a smooth  hingo  at  A.  A horizontal  force  applied 
at  B will  keep  the  beam  inclined  to  the  horizon  at  an  angle  of  45°. 

Show  in  a diagram  the  directions  of  all  the  forces  that  keep  the  beam 
at  rest. 

9.  Prove  that  the  resultant  of  two  like  parallel  forces  is  equal  to  their 
sum,  parallel  to  their  direction,  and  applied  at  a point  found  by  dividing 
the  line  between  them  inversely  as  the  forces. 

10.  Show  in  diagrams  the  three  forces  that  produce  equilibrium  in 
each  of  the  following  cases,  and  find  the  triangle  of  forces  that  applies 
to  each  case : — 

(a.)  A heavy  body  supported  on  a smooth  inclined  plane  by  a forco 
parallel  to  the  length. 

(6.)  A heavy  body  supported  on  a smooth  inclined  plane  by  a force 
parallel  to  the  base. 


REASONING.— 50  Marks.  ! 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B, — Only  five  question*  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  payer  are  all  of  equal  value , ten  marks  being  aUoived 
for  each. 

Dr.  Alexander,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Craig,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Some  men  are  destitute  of  reason  ; therefore,  some  men  are  not 
accountable  for  their  actions. 

Complete  the  syllogism,  and  say  to  wlmt  figure  and  mood  it  belongs. 

2.  Show  that  what  is  expressed  by  a common  term  is  merely  an 
inadequate  notion  of  an  individual. 

3.  (a.)  Wlmt  is  a mood  1 (b.)  Examine  AEE  in  each  of  the  four 
figures,  and  point  out  where  it  is  or  is  nob  admissible. 

4.  All  stars  are  self-luminous.  All  planets  are  not  self-luminous. 

(a.)  From  these  premises  deduce  the  proper  conclusion,  and  say  to 

what  figure  and  mood  the  syllogism  belongs. 

(6.)  Reduce  it  fco  the  first  figure.  k 
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Appendix.  5.  Explain  what  is  mount  by  a fallacy  of  division.  Give  an  « 

Section  in,  G.  Prove  that  in  the  second  figure  (a)  ono  or  other  proiniae\nustPbo 
52L  negative  ; (/>)  the  major  premise  must  bo  universal.  0 

Rxaini-  7.  Express  the  following  argument  in  syllogistic  form,  and  exam,',,* 

Oiicttions  ^ ▼"Kdity : - 

Qacfejmu.  <p()  wejir  false*  hair  is  to  tell  a falsehood,  because  it  is  deception 

Tmthm  8.  Convert  the  proposition  P struck  Q. 

— ' 9.  Criticise  fully  the  following  argument,  and  say  to  what  class  it 

B Paper*.  |)0longS  ; — 

Old  T*n>-  No  unsportsmanlike  act  should  be  done  ; John  Robinson’s  act  waa 
gramme.  imHp0rtsin:uilikc ; therefore,  John  Robinson’s  act  should  not  have  hxn 
done. 

10.  If  the  premises  of  a syllogism  are  false,  does  this  make  the 
reasoning  false  1 State  the  reasons  for  your  answer. 


ENGLISH  COMPOSITION.  -50  Marks. 
Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.15.  —Only  one  subyrt  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  St kon ok,  ] Lead  Inspector. 

Mr.  McNeill,  District  Inspector. 

1.  A storm  at  sea. 

3.  Atliletics. 


HISTORY.— 40  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  piper. 

N.B. — Only  Jim  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first  jive  answers  left  nncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  mine,  eight  marks  being  assigned 
to  each. 

Dr.  Moran,  Head  Inspector. 

Dr.  Batkman,  District  Inspector. 

1.  (a)  Who  were  the  parents,  and  ( b ) the  maternal  grandparent* 
of  Louis  Napoleon  ? 

2.  Write  a short- historical  notice  of  Lorraine. 

3.  Describe  the  remarkable  event  which  occurred  in  the  history  of 
Germany  in  A.D.  913. 

4.  Name  two  remarkable  events  of  European  history  which  occurred 
in  the  year  1 492. 

5.  Name  the  kings  of  England  who  begun  to  reign  in  the  14th 
century,  giving  in  each  case  the  date  of  accession. 

6.  Give  a brief  account  of  Dcjoces  the  Mede. 

7.  What  events  occurred  in  Roman  history  in  the  following  years 
B.O.  508,  B.O.  48,  B.C.  146,  and  A.D.  476  1 

8.  What  events  led  to  the  first  abdication  of  the  Great  Napoleon  1 
State  all  you  know  of  the  subsequent  events  which  led  to  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo. 

9.  (a)  Name  two  decisive  battles  fought  in  the  11th  century,  and 
(6)  give  the  immediate  result  in  each  case. 

10.  (a.)  For  what  arts  is  the  world  probably  indebted  to  the 
Phoenicians?  (6.)  Name  the  eminent  Phoenician  who  is  said  to  have 
founded  the  kingdom  of  Thebes. 
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IV. — Questions  set  for  Male  Candidates  for  Third  Class. 

METHODS,  ORGANIZATION,  SCHOOL  ACCOUNTS, 
COMMISSIONERS’  RULES.— GO  Marks. 

Two  horn’s  allowed  for  this  paper. 


Appendix. 

Section  m., 
IV. 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 


N.B. — Only  Jive  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  toill  read  j’Mctrs 
only  the  Jirst  Jive  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  — - ' 

in  this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value , twelve  marks  being  ^ P;iPerj- 
allowed  for  each . Old  Pro- 

Mr.  Purser,  Head  Inspector.  srramme. 

Mr.  MacMillan  (Senior),  District  Inspector. 


1.  What  are  thethreo  leading  considerations  to  be  borne  in  mind  in 
drawing  up  a time  tablet  Illustrate  by  a .specimen  time  table  for  a 
rural  school  with  an  average  attendance  of  35,  so  as  to  show  the 
arrangements  fully. 

2.  What  constitutes  an  imperfect  attendance?  What  book  entries 
does  it  entail  ? 


3.  What  is  the  difference  between  a sensation  and  a perception  ? 
How  would  you  add  to  an  infant’s  stock  of  cloar  perceptions  1 

4.  What  classes  should  work  arithmetic  on  paper  ? Enumerate  the 
points  to  be  insisted  on  in  the  work. 

5.  Describe  fully  your  method  of  dealing  with  a dictation  exorcise 
subsequently  to  the  writing  of  the  pissage.  Criticize  other  methods  of 
completing  the  lesson. 

G.  Describe  and  comment  on  individual  teaching. 

7.  Under  what  circumstances  is  getting  oft’  reading  lessons  by  heart 
injurious  to  young  learners? 

8.  Describe  fully  the  geographical  teaching  which  should  precede  the 
introduction  to  the  map  of  the  world. 

9.  A school  house,  32  x 16  feet,  1ms  the  door  in  tlie  west  end,  the 
fire  in  the  middle  of  the  south  side,  the  windows  in  the  north  side  with 
a large  one  in  the  east  gable.  Give  tlie  number  and  length  of  desks 
required,  their  position  on  the  floor,  and  the  way  the  pupils  will  face 
when  writing  in  them.  Explain  the  principles  on  which  you  proceed, 
and  give  an  alternative  arrangement  of  the  desks. 

10.  What  are  the  duties  of  the  teacher — 

(a)  before  the  commencement  of  ordinary  school-work ; 

(b)  at  play  hour  ; and 

(c)  after  dismissal  of  school  ? 


PENMANSHIP.— 40  Marks. 

Half  an  hour  allowed  for  this  paper. 

Mr.  Stronge,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Muiiphy,  District  Inspector. 

Your  penmanship  will  be  judged  from  the  neatness  and  accuracy  with 
which  you  copy  the  following  passages 
Blest  be  the  gracious  power,  who  taught  maukind 
To  stamp  a lusting  imago  of  the  mind  ! 

'Boasts  may  convey,  and  tuneful  birds  may  sing, 

Their  mutual  feelings,  in  tlie  opening  spring  ; 

But  man  alone  has  skill  and  power  to  send 
The  heart’s  warm  dictates  to  the  distant  friend ; 

Tis  his  alone  to  please,  instruct,  advise 
Ages  remote,  and  Rations  y.et  to  rise.— Crabbe. 
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Appendix.  The  following  is  the  form  of  a cheque  drawn  on  the  Royal  Bank  * 
Section  nL.  Ireland: — 0 

“ Dublin,  1st  January,  1867 
Doyul  Bank  of  Ireland.  ' 

Question*  Pay  John  Smith,  or  Bearer,  Ten  Pounds  Ten  Shillings  _£io  10s. 


Muir.  John  Doe.” 

Teachers.  This  cheque  should  have  a penny  stamp,  but  a postage  stamp  will 
G Papers,  not  answer.  John  Doc  is  called  the  drawer  of  the  cheque.  The  bank 
ow  Pm-  l>ays  tl,e  n,on°y  U)  tl‘°  hearer,  that  is,  to  the  person  who  presents  it 
imunmo.  and  charges  the  amount  to  the  account  of  the  drawer,  who  thoreupon 
has  so  much  less  money  standing  to  his  credit  at  the  bank. 


For  Dictation  sm  page  130. 


DICTATION  AND  SPELLING  BOOK  SUPERSEDED. 

50  Marks  (including  20  for  Dictation). 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  bo  attempted.  The  Examiner  zvill  read 
only  the  first  fun  answers  left  uncancel led.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  arc  all  of  equal  value,  six  marks  being  allow  d for 
each. 

Dr.  Moran,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  MoElwaine,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Show  clearly  the  pronunciation  of  each  of  the  following  words 
marking  the  accent ; — 

equanimity , mmorous, 

guerdon , incomparable, 

chalybeate,  virago. 

Give  the  moaning  of  each  word. 

2.  Write  out  the  rule  for  spoiling  exemplified  by  the  word  dulnm 
and  give  the  exceptions  to  that  rule. 

3.  Derive  fully  each  of  the  following  : — 

vinegar , omnivorous, 

accident,  Kihlare, 

epiphany , cogitation. 

4.  Distinguish  in  pronunciation  and  in  meaning  the  pairs  of  words 
spelled  as  follows  (as  given  in  the  Fourth  Class  of  Verbal 
Distinctions) : — 

row,  svgriuG,  'wind. 

5.  What  is  meant  by  accent  1 How  does  Dr.  Sullivan  account  for  a 
secondary  acccut  in  trisyllabic  words  1 

6.  Write  out  the  rule  for  spelling  exemplified  by  the  word  peaceful, 
and  give  the  exceptions  to  that  mile. 

7.  Give  tho  various  meanings  or  applications  of  each  of  the  following 
words  (as  given  in  the  Fifth  Class  of  Verbal  Distinctions) : — 

spring , strain , pike. 

8.  Explain  etymologically  the  following  words  : — between,  diaper, 
notorious,  thimble,  bedlam , doff. 

9.  What  words  are  liable  to  be  confounded  by  incorrect  speakers 
with  each  of  the  following  • — allusion,  specious,  monetary,  fisher  l Give 
the  meaning  of  each  word. 

10.  “Of  foreign  words  admitted  into  our  language,  particularly 
French,  there  is  usually  a threefold  pronunciation.”  Explain. 
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of  National  Education  in  Ireland 


GRAMMAR  AND  COMPOSITION.— GO  Murks. 
Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 


Appctidlx. 

Section  III,. 

IV. 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 


N.B. — In  addition  to  the,  questions  in  Parsing  and  Analysis,  namely,  Male 
Nos.  1 and  2,  which  are  compulsory,  only  three  questions  are  Tochers, 
to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read  only  the  Parsing  C Paper*. 
and  Analysis  and  the  first  three  other  answers  left  uncancelled,  old  Pro- 
The  questions  in  this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value , twelve  gramme. 
marks  being  allowed  for  each. 


Mr.  Sthonge,  Head  Inspector. 

Dr.  Beatty,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Yes ! let  the  rich  deride,  the  proud  disdain 
These  simple  blessings  of  the  lowly  train, 

To  me  mom  dear,  congenial  to  my  heart, 

One  native  charm , than  all  the  gloss  of  art : 

Spontaneous  joys,  where  nature  has  its  play, 

The  soul  ado2?ts  and  owns  their  first-born  sway  ; 

Lightly  they  frolic  o’er  the  vacant  mind, 

Unenvied,  unmolested,  nnoonfmed. 

But  the  long  pomp,  the  midnight  masquerade, 

With  all  the  freaks  of  wanton  wealth  arrayed, 

In  these,  ere  trifiers  half  their  wish  obtain, 

The  toiling  pleasure  sickens  into  pain. 

Parse  fully  the  words  in  italics.  (It  is  not  allowable  to  parse,  instead 
of  a word  given,  one  substituted  for  it.) 

2.  Analyse  the  following  sentence : — 

Beside  yon  straggling  fence, 

With  blossomed  furze  unprofitablv  gay, 

There,  in  his  noisy  mansion,  skilled  to  rule, 

The  village  master  taught  his  little  school. 


3.  Correct  (giving  your  reasons)  or  justify  the  following  expres- 
sions : — 

(a.)  It  is  quite  true,  what  you  say. 

(6.)  Each  claim  shall  be  considered  in  their*  turn. 

(c.)  I intended  to  have  come  at  two  o'clock. 

(</.)  His  cowardice  and  weakness  was  most  reprehensible. 

4.  Distinguish  clearly  between  simple,  compound,  and  complex 
sentences,  and  construct  and  write  out  an  example  of  each 

5.  Write  a short  Composition  (not  less  than  n page)  on  one  of  the- 
following  subjects : — 

(a.)  Early  rising. 

(b.)  Advantages  of  learning  drawing. 

6.  Write  the  following  prefixes  in  a column  ’.—for,  un,  se,  intro 
jiixia,  with,  super,  be , fore , snbter , sine,  mis  ; and,  in  a second  column, 
give,  opposite  each  prefix,  its  meaning  ; and,  in  a third  column,  at  least- 
one  word  which  contains  the  prefix. 

7.  Set  forth  the  uses  of  the  “ emphatic  ” form  of  conjugation,  and- 
distinguish  the  cases  in  which  it  conveys  a really  emphatic  meaning. 
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At ipmMx,  8.  “Two  or  mom  nouns  or  pronouns,  ocmirring  in  the  same  sinmle 

SorUonin.,  sentonco  iiud  referring  to  tlm  same  prrann  or  thing,  agree  ;n 

IV‘  (Edwsu'ilos’  Urainmar  : Second  Itulo  of  Concord.)  Write  out  the'  three 

Kxemi-  rides  (usually  given  in  grammars)  which  are  thus  summed  up. 

option*  n-  VnaM  a Hnri,IM  ol  K,'ut™ces  showing  the  different  kinds  of  objects 
iuej^ous.  ,miy  f0u0w  n tmnsitive  verb,  and  point  out  dearly  the  object  in 

r<St'«  ulc*'  seut“ncc- 

— ' 10.  Purse  the.  italicised  words  in  the  following  phrases : 

C Papo-s,  /,,  ) Tim  earth  tanM  upon  its  axis, 

smaniji.  (!>■)  1 was  asked  a ijimliuu. 

(f  ) Fortune  has  smiled  on  him. 

(d.)  You  should  always  consider  it  a shameful  thing  to  treat  poor 
dumb  animals  with  cruelty. 


GEOGRAPHY.— 60  Marks, 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.  13.  — One  of  the.  map-d rawing  questions  is  compulsory.  In  addition 
to  it  only  Jour  questions  are  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner 
will  read  only  the  ansioei'  to  the  map-drawiny  question  and 
the  first  four  other  answers  left  uncuncdled.  The  questions 
in  this  paper  are  all  oj  equal  value , twelve  marlcs  beiny 
assigned  to  each. 

Dr.  Moran,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Wohsluy,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  Ireland,  marking  thereon  the  positions  of 
Newry,  Lotterkonny,  Youghal,  Ballina ; and  of  the  rivers  Bandonand 
Boyle. 

2.  On  a skeleton  map  of  Europe  indicate  the  courses  of  the  rivers 
Loire,  Garonne  and  Elbe  ; and  the  positions  of  the  following  towns : — 
Athens,  Stockholm,  and  Astrakhan. 

3 IIow  were  the  ancients  led  by  celestial  observations  to  conclude 
that  the  earth  is  spherical,  not  only  from  north  to  south,  but  from 
east  to  west. 

4.  Name  in  order  the  seven  vegetable  zones  into  which  the  isothermal 
lines  divide  the  earth’s  surface,  giving  the  limits  of  temperature  of  each 
zone. 

5.  Describe  the  British  settlements  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa  as  to 
position,  cliief  towns,  and  exports. 

6.  Name  in  order,  from  west  to  east,  six  inlets  of  the  sea  and  six 
capes  on  tlie  south  coast  of  England,  indicating  their  positions. 

7.  Give  an  account  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  under  the 
following  heads  : — government,  religion,  exports,  chief  towns, 

8.  Name  six  seats  of  manufacturing  or  maritime  industry  in  Scotland, 
stating  in  each  case  the  industry  carried  on,  and  the  county  in  which 
situated. 

0.  Give  in  order  from  west  to  east  the  names  of  the  several  Alpine 
chains. 

10.  Wlmt  nnd  where  are  : — Olympus,  Neckar,  Saghalien,  Khartoum, 
Connecticut,  Adelaide? 
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LESSON  BOOKS.— 50  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B  — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first  five  answers  Left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  ten  marks  being  allowed  for 
each. 

Dr.  Alexander,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Morgan,  District  Inspector. 

1.  In  what  ways  are  (a)  the  leaves,  (6)  the  fruit,  and  (c)  the  wood  of 
the  beech  tree  utilised  ? 

2.  As  an  exercise  in  Composition  give,  in  your  own  words,  the  story 
of  Columbus  subsequent  to  his  second  voyage  to  the  New  World. 

3.  Write  notes  on  the  following  lines  and  state  from  what  poem  each 
is  taken  : — 

(«.)  To  him  the  Church,  the  realm  their  powers  consign. 

(b.)  He  left  a name  at  which  the  world  grew  pale. 

(c.j  From  Marlb’ rough’s  eyes  the  streams  of  dotage  flow. 

(d.)  Sarmatia  fell,  unwept,  without  a crime. 

[e.)  These  Edens  of  the  Eastern  wave. 

4.  State  what  you  know  of  “ The  Gobbing,”  “ McSwine’s  Gun,” 
'‘The  Scalp,”  “Pass  of  Keimaneigh,”  “The  Hill  of  Donore.” 

5.  Compare  the  style  of  Thomson's  poetry  with  that  of  Cowper. 

6.  (a)  Distinguish  between  volcanic  and  plutonic  rocks,  and  (6)  give 
reasons  to  show  that  the  latter  are  of  igneous  origin. 

7.  (a.)  Enumerate  the  chief  purposes  for  which  copper  is  utilised. 
(b.)  What  is  the  origin  of  the  name? 

8.  What  circumstances  led  up  to  the  Battle  of  the  Baltic? 

9.  Explain  the  allusions  in  the  following  lines: — 

(a.)  Hippocrates,  the  North  Star  and  luminary  of  Medicine. 

I b .)  It  was  in  the  great  hall  of  William  Rufus. 

(c.)  This  Rubens  of  English  Poetry. 

(d.)  Like  the  Harpies  they  smear  everything  that  they  touch  with 
miserable  slime. 

(c.)  The  English  Demosthenes  and  the  English  Hyperides, 

10.  Write  out  the  verses  in  which  Shelley  compares  a skylark  to 
fa)  a poet,  (6)  a glow-worm. 


Appendix, 

Section  I1L, 
IV. 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Male 
Teach  ms. 

C Papers. 

Old  Pio- 
tframmu. 


ARITHMETIC.— 100  Marks. 

Two  hours  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  toiU  read 
only  the  first  five  answers  Iqft  uncancelled.  The  questions 
in  this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  twenty  marks  being 
assigned  to  each.  Brief  explanatory  notes  of  your  work 
should  be  given. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Dewar,  District  Inspector. 

1.  In  what  time  will  the  simple  interest  on  £725  at  4 per  cent,  per 
annum  amount  to  £16  6s.  3d.  more  than  the  interest  on  the  same  sum 
for  the  same  time  at  3s^  per  cent.  ? 

2.  Find  the  simple  value  of — 

/ 4^8 677  775 

V 696-96— ^15438*249— • V 2*163456 
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Appendix.  3.  An  avticlo  which  cost  19  guineas  per  cwt.  is  retailed  at  4«  6 2 
Section  HI.,  ]icr  lb.,  and  there  is  a waste  of  5 per  cent.  What  is  the  rate  of  profit 


lv'  pm'  cent.  . 

4.  Find  the  exact  value  of 


Exami- 
nation 
Questions. 

AT ale 

Teachers. 


£ of  2*179  — § of  -8684  „ 
2i  2 \J  of 
‘ H 


2 

'5? 


200J. 


C Papers.  5.  When  a vulgar  fraction  is  reduced  to  a decimal,  in  what  cases  will 
Old  Pro-  tl,e  decimal  (a)  terminate,  (b)  recur?  What  is  the  limit  in  the  number 
jrmnunc.  0f  figures  in  the  period  1 Give  examples  in  illustration  of  your  answer 

0,  A,  B,  and  U are  workmen.  A can  do  a piece  of  work  in  6 hours 
thus  doing  twice  as  much  as  B can  do ; and  A,  B.  and  C can  together 
do  the  work  in  2 J,  hours.  Show  that  C cun  do  in  5 hours  as  much  as 
B can  do  in  9 hours. 

7.  How  much  4 per  cent,  stock  at  93J  must  he  sold  out  to  pay  a hill 
of  £954  17s.  Gi4,  9 months  before  it  is  due,  discount  (true)  at  the  rate 
of  5 per  cent,  per  annum  being  allowed  ? 

8.  Five  men  are  employed  7 hours  a day  on  a certain  work.  After 
they  have  been  engaged  4 days  it  is  found  they  have  done  X of  the 
whole.  Six  mere  men  are  then  employed,  and  all  are  to  work  7A  hours 
a day.  When  will  the  work  be  completed,  supposing  they  all  work 
equally  fast? 

9.  £135  is  clue  3 years  hence,  and  £180  5 years  hence.  For  what 
single  sum  to  be  paid  4 years  hence  may  these  two  sums  be  commuted 
allowing  simple  interest  at  5 per  cent.  1 

10.  Find  the  sum  of  the  first  800  numbers  whoso  unit  figure  is  9; 
find  also  the  last  of  these  numbers. 


BOOK-KEEPING. — 50  Marks. 


Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted . The  Examiner  will  read  only 
the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in  this 
paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  ten  marks  being  allowed  for  each. 
Mr.  Eardlev,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  O'Connell,  District  Inspector. 


1.  Jan  1.  John  Kelly’s  assets  and  liabilities  were : — 

Assets — Cash 

Tea  . 

Due  to  him  by  James  Wilson 
Liabilities — Due  by  him  to  John  Harding  . 
His  transactions  were  as  follows  : — 

„ 3.  Bought  tea  for  cash  .... 

„ 4.  Sold  John  Harding  tea 

„ 5.  Received  James  Wilson’s  acceptance  at 

1 month  in  payment  of  amount  due 
„ 8.  Bought  tea  from  John  Harding 

„ 12.  Discounted  James  Wilson’s  acceptance 
and  received  cash  . £95 

having  allowed  for  discount  . £5 

„ 15.  Paid  clerk’s  salary  . . . . 

,,  20.  Accepted  John  Harding’s  draft 
„ 31.  Tea  on  hand,  valued  at  . . 

J ournalize  the  foregoing  transactions. 


£ s,  d, 
300  0 0 
600  0 0 
100  0 0 
200  0 0 


50  0 0 
200  0 0 

100  0 0 
100  0 0 
100  0 0 


10  0 o 
100  o o 

575  0 0 
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2.  Post  these  transactions  into  the  Ledger ; balance  and  close  the 
accounts. 

3.  Show  the  Trial  Balance. 

4 In  closing  the  Ledger,  the.  following  are  the  balances  : — 

Dr.  Or. 


Apjvtndtx, 

Section  HI., 
IV. 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 


Cash 

Goods 

Bills  receivable 

£ s.  d. 
Bills  payable  250  0 0 

Robert  Smith  . 50  0 0 

Profit  and  Loss  180  0 0 


£ 

50 

500 

200 


s. 

0 

0 

0 


d. 

0 

0 

0 


Male 

Teachers, 


C Papers. 


Old  Pro- 
gramme, 


Determine  the  merchant's  net  estate. 


5.  When  the  Ledger  was  posted  it  was  found  that  10  owt.  of  sugar, 
which  had  been  sold  to  Robert  Smyth  for  £20,  was  charged  in  mistake 
to  William  Taylor.  What  entries  are  made  to  correct  the  error  in  the 
several  accounts! 

0.  Explain  the  items  in  the  following  Ledger  account  in  John  Kelly’s 
books : — 


Dr.  William  Thompson.  Cr. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d, 

Oct.  1.  To  tea 

150 

0 

0 

Oct.  3.  By  cash  . 100 

0 

0 

„ 31.  „ balance  50 

0 

0 

150 

1! 

0 

150 

0 

0 

7.  Jan.  1.  Consigned  to  James  Reeves  to  be  sold  by 
him  for  my  account  and  risk  200  tons 
iron,  invoiced  at  . 

„ 4.  Received  account  of  sales  from  James  Reeves 
showing  that  the  iron  realised  net 
„ 25.  Received  cash  from  James  Reeves  for  pro- 
ceeds of  iron  sold  .... 

Journalize  the  above  items. 


£ 8.  d 

400  0 0 
500  0 0 
500  0 0 


8.  (a.) What  accounts  are  closed  by  the  balance  account  only  1 
(b.)  What  accounts  are  closed  by  a double  balance  1 

(c  ) What  accounts  are  closed  by  Profit  and  Loss  Account  only  1 

9.  (a.)  Received  £50  from  James  Kerr,  who  became  insolvent,  owing 
me  £100  and  paying  only  10s.  in  the  £. 

(b.)  Wrote  otf‘  balance  of  James  Kerr’s  account  as  a bad  debt. 

(c.)  Received  afterwards  a further  sum  of  £12  10s.  on  account  o 
James  Kerr’s  debt. 

Journalize  the  foregoing  transactions. 

10.  What  are  the  three  classes  into  which  the  accounts  of  merchants 
are  divided  ? Describe  each  class. 
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Appendix, 
Section  nr., 

IV. 

Kxwni- 

imtiou 

Questions'. 

Male. 

Teacher*. 

C Pnpers. 

OldTro- 

gnimme. 


AG  I * IC  ULTU  RE—  50  Marks. 

Quo  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B .—Only  five  questions  to  he  attempted.  The  Examiner  mil  read 
only  the  first  Jim  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  arc  all  of  equal  valve,  ten  marks  being  allowed 
for  each. 

Dr.  Alexander,  Haul  Inspector. 

Mr  Smith,  District  Inspector. 

].  (a.)  Describe  what  is  known  as  mineral  super-phosphate 
(/i.)  Why  should  a high-class  super-phosphate  housed? 

2.  Lime  may  be  applied  to  land  in  one  or  other  of  three  ways  • name 
them,  and  say  for  wlmt  soils  each  is  more  suitable. 

3.  When  turnips  and  mangels  are  raised  with  the  aid  of  artificial 
manures,  state,  briefly  (a)  the  manures  recommended,  and  (h)  the 
quantities  of  each  for  the  different  classes  of  soils. 

4 (a)  State  briefly  wlmt  you  know  about  florin  grass  and  its  habits 
of  growth.  (l>.)  Wlmt  are.  brown  grass  seeds  1 

5.  Explain  fully  and  clearly  the  different  points  to  be  attended  to  in 
the  planting  of  fruit  trees. 

6.  Describe  a system  of  cropping  a cottage  garden  well  suited  to  tta 
wants  of  an  Irish  cottager  ; illustrate  your  answer  by  a diagram. 

7.  What  is  meant  by  hand  fiediny  ? When  and  how  is  it 
practised  ? 

8.  Write  out  full  notes  on  stall-feeding. 

9.  Write  notes  on  the  proper  management  of  a poultry-house  with 
regard  to  its  (a)  floor,  (b)  walls,  and  (c)  roosting  spars. 

10.  Enumerate  the  causes  that  havo  led  to  the  unsatisfactory  state  of 
grass  lands  in  Ireland. 


GEOMETRY  AND  MENSU  NATION.— 50  Marks. 

Two  hours  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  Jive  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first  five  answers  left  nncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value , ten  marks  beiny  assigned  to 
each. 

Mr.  Eauulky,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Pbdlow,  District  Inspector. 

1 . Prove  that  the  three  angles  of  any  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right 
angles,  and  that  the  sum  of  the  interior  angles  of  a polygon  of  n sides 
is  2 (n  -2). 

2.  Either  diagonal  of  a parallelogram  bisects  it.  Prove;  and  snow 
that  if  the  diagonals  of  a quadrilateral  bisect  each  other  it  is  a 
parallelogram. 

3.  If  a line  be  divided  into  two  equal  and  also  into  two  unequal  parti 
the  rectangle  contained  by  the  unequal  parts  is  less  than  the  square  of 
half  the  line  by  the  square  of  the  line  between  the  points  of  section. 
Provo ; and  show  geometrically  and  by  means  of  a figure,  that  when 
A and  B are  right  lines  (A  + B ( A - B)  = A2  - B2. 

4.  Prove  that  two  triangles  are  identically  equal  if  their  bases  nn 
vertical  angles  are  equal,  also  an  angle  touching  the  base  of  the  one 
equal  to  an  angle  touching  the  base  of  the  other,  and  similarly  situju 
with  respect  to  the  sides.  State  all  the  other  conditions  under  wn 
two  triangles  can  be  proved  identically  equal. 
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5.  If  a point  be  taken  in  the  diagonal  of  a parallelogram  and  through  APPcndix- 
it  lines  be  drawn  parallel  to  the  aides,  the  complements  or  parallelograms  Section  m., 
through  which  the  diagonal  does  not  pass  are  equal.  Prove  this  ; and  — J. 

also  its  converse.  Exami- 

0.  Prove  the  eighth  Proposition  of  the  Second  Book  of  Euclid  by  options, 
means  of  a figure  ; and  show  that  it  is  a direct  sequence  from  the  fourth  — - 

and  seventh  Pro|X)sitions  of  same  book.  Teachers. 

7.  Construct  a square  equal  to  a given  rectilineal  figure  ; and  if  the  pf~T 
given  figure  be  an  isosceles  triangle  of  120  feet  perimeter,  and  base  half  _2£?r8‘ 
of  each  of  its  sides,  find  to  two  decimal  places  the  length  of  a side  of  01d 

the  square. 

8.  ABC  is  any  triangle  and  side  BC  is  produced  to  any  point  D ; 
prove  that  angle  ACD  is  greater  than  angle  ABC.  Hence  show  that  if 
AC  be  bisected  in  \i  and  BE  produced  to  F,  so  that  BE  = EF,  CF  is 
parallel  to  AB. 

9.  A square  contains  10  statute  acres;  find  the  length  in  links  of 
the  sides  of  an  equilateral  triangle  equal  in  area  to  the  square. 

1 0.  The  diameter  of  a penny  is  one  inch  ; what  area  will  it  cover 
if  laid  on  au  Ordnance  map  the  scale  of  which  is  one  inch  to  the 
mile. 


ALGEBRA.— 50  Marks. 


Two  hours  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first  Jive  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  ten  marks  being  allowed 
for  each. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Ckomie,  District  Inspector. 


1.  A dealer  bought  a horse,  expecting  to  sell  it  again  at  a price  that 
would  have  given  him  10  per  cent,  protit  on  his  purchase ; but  he  had 
to  sell  it  for  £50  less  than  he  expected,  and  he  then  found  that  he  had 
lost  15  per  cent,  on  what  it  cost  him  ; what  did  he  pay  for  the  horse? 

2.  Resolve  into  factors 

(nr  - qs)2  — (ps  - qr)2. 

3.  Extract  the  square  root  of — 

a4  4-  2(26  - c)  a?  + (46*  - 4 be  + 3c2)  a2  + 2c2  (26  -c)  a + c4 

a t#  7 i — 6)"  •.  a b . ab 

4.  If  x = a + b + i- L and  y — — 7 + ; 

4(a-{-6)  4 a + b 

then  (x  - a)2  - (y  - b)7  = b7. 

5.  Find  the  Greatest  Common  Measure  of — 

8a* -8a:*- 4s- 3 and  2a*+  3a*-3^-7®-  3. 

G.  Solve  the  equation — 

1 . ax — 4 _ j 

ax  + 4-  16 

7.  Solve  the  equation — 

x - 1 £ ~ 2 _ £C  - 3 x - 4 , 
x + 1 x + 2 a + 3 *+  4 > 

and  show  that  the  value  found  for  x satisfies  the  equation. 
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8.  Simplifv- 


[1807. 


Sect  ion  ID., 
IV. 


Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 


/ Sx-J-jt*1  y , 9 

{ 1 + 3 .Jy  . £t2 


33  - a? 
8*9  + 1 


Stale 

Teachers, 


3j?_— l 
K»—  3* 

9.  Solve  the  cqua'  ion — 


+ l * A__2(«H3)’ 

ce*  (a,-3  - at)“ 


9 


C Papers. 


x — 1 a.*  — 1 ’20 


Old  Pro- 
gramme. 


10.  An  engineer  lin.cl  a certain  number  of  telegraph  poles  to  extend 
the  wires  a certain  distance  ; he  found  that  if  he  set  them  15  yards 
apart  he  would  have  too  many  by  150,  hut  if  he  set  them  five  yards 
apart  lie  would  have  too  few  by  70.  How  many  poles  had  ho? 


Section  lit. 
V. 


V. — Questions  set  in  Extra  Subjects. 


A.  U.  or c 
Paper*. 


Old  Pro- 
gramme. 


MUSIC  (HULL AH).  —50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Onltf  five  quest  inn*  to  bo  altemjite.d.  The,  Examiner  will  wind 
nidi/  the  first  Jinn  answer ts  left  uncancelled.  The.  questions  in 
tins  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  ten  marks  being  assigned 
to  each. 

Mr.  PuRSRK,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Goodman,  Examiner  in  Music. 

1.  Write,  in  treble  and  baas,  the  major  and  minor  scales  of  which  the 
leading  note  is  Sif  (Bif).  Prefix  signature. 

2.  Write,  in  the  bass  stave,  the  major  scales  of  which  the  tetvachord 

■bp  .•  , ...... 

~ jj  forms  port. 


-bca_ 


3.  On  each  note  of  the  scale  of  Mib  (Eb)  rmyor,  form  a chord,  atd 
state  whether  the  chord  is  major,  minor,  or  other.  . ( 


•4.  Above?  and  below  the  note  aim  write  : (n)  a perfect 


fourth;  {b)  n major  sixth;  ( c ) a major  third;  (d)  a perfect  fifth* 
(e)  a minor  seventh. 


5.  Karne  all  the  minor  sevenths  in  the  scale  of  Mi  (E)  major.  1 

6.  Write  out  eight  bars  of  any  exercise,  song,  or  solfeggio  from  tbt 


second  part  of  the  Manual. 

/ 7.  Add  bars  to  the  following  in  accordance  with  the  time-sigontures 

(a.)  . 
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- Write  the  lullowing  in  the  bass  clef  at  the-same  pilch  : — 


t <).  Lx  plain  the  following  terms  • Domiuaut,  Relative  Miuor,  Modn 
Ianon,  Tetracbord,  Adagio. 

1 • ' 

/ 10  Transpose  the  following  a minor  third  down: — 
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Section  HI, 
V. 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Male. 

Teachers. 

A.uTTrC 

Pop<  rr. 

Old  Pro- 
gramme 


MUSIC.— TONIC  SOL-FA  —50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.  B. — Only  Jive  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read  only 
the  first  five,  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in  this 
pajier  are  all  of  equal  value , ten  marks  being  assigned  to  each. 
Mr.  Purser,  Head  Inspector 
Mr.  Goodman,  Examiner  in  Music. 

1  Translate  the  following  into  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  notation  : — 


2 Translate  the  following  into  the  Staff  notation,  using  the  crotchet 
for  the  pulse 

Key  A. 

I n^.s,  : S|.,l|  I d.,r : d s,  | : s,.m  | f,m.r,d  : l,.®,/,} 

| m^s,  : s,.  1,  | d..r:  m.,f  | s.d  : l,.f  | m.r  :d  ,||{ 

3 Arrange  the  following  in  descending  order  of  pitch:  (a)  fin 
key  PJf;  ( b ) j-  in  key  15  U ; (r)  1 iri  key  1)  h;  ( fl ) $ in  key  Gb; 
(« ) t ‘n  key  Ab. 

4 Name  the  following  intervals,  and  state  what  each  becomes  on 
inversion  : — 


(*•) 

(0 

W) 

(e.) 

1 

d' 

m1 

T< 

se 

de 

ma 

fe 

se 

t, 
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Anmiix.  g.  state  the  precise  interval  which  each  tone  of  tho  Common  Seal 
Section  ill.,  forms  with  the  key  tono.  0616 


v. 

Exami- 
nation 
Quei  lions. 


6.  Re-write  the  following  passages  in  the  “imperfect”  method  i. 
without  bridge-notes  and  change  of  key  : — ’ x'6,> 

Key  D. 


Mole. 

Tmchen. 

A,  13.  or  C 
Papers. 

Old^- 

gtumme. 


(a.)  md  s 1 tm  r s,  dt,l,  f i»it,d  1,  se,  1,  d rl  t d1  d. 

Key  D. 

(b.)  s in  d1  1 8r  d f 1,  t,  r in  f r ml  t s d1  d. 


7.  Explain  what  Syncopation  is,  and  mark  tho  syncopated  notes  in 
the  following : — 

{ | s.ni1 : -.r1  , -.d1 : s | — : 1,  — : s | d1 : -.t,  -.r' : d1 1| } 


8.  Write  the  pulse  divisions  corresponding  to  the  following  time 
names.  Use  tho  uoto  d for  tho  tones  sung  : Traasai  tauafe  saa  saa-tai 
traatai  taatefe  sa/utefe  tafaOfe  saa  taatai  tua-aa. 

9.  Explain  the  following  terms  : — Tetrachord,  “ Perfect n Method, 
Minor  Mode,  Piano,  Allegro. 

10.  How  would  you  devolop  the  thin  register  (upper  register)  in 
boys’  voices. 


PRACTICAL  GEOMETRY  AND  PERSPECTIVE.— 50  Marks. 

One  hour  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examine r will  read 
only  the  first  Jive  answers  left  uncancclled.  The  question*  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  valw,  ten  marks  being  assigned 
to  each. 

Dr.  Alexander,  licad  Inspector. 

Mr.  Craig,  District  Inspector. 

The  constructions  must  be  strictly  geometrical,  and  not  tbe  result  of 
calculation  or  trial. 

A single  accent  (')  signifies  feet,  a double  accent  (")  inches. 

Lines  parallel  or  perpendicular  to  other’s  may  be  drawn  without 
showing  any  construction. 


1 . The  perimeter  of  a triangle  is  6",  construct  it  so  that  its  sides  may 
be  in  tho  proportion  of  2,  3,  and  4. 

2.  Construct  a diagonal  scale  of  one  inch  to  one  yard  to  show  feet 
and  inches. 

Mark  on  it  the  line  which  represents  5'  11". 

3.  Construct  a triangle,  sides  3£",  3",  and  2i",  and  inscribe  a square 
in  it. 
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4.  Construct  a triangle  on  a basis  of  3£",  with  an  altitude  of  2",  and 

a vertical  angle  of  75°.  Section  HL, 

5.  Within  a given  regular  hexagon,  side  2",  inscribe  six  equal  — 7- 

circles,  each  touching  two  others  and  two  sides  of  the  hexagon.  natton  " 

6.  Place  in  perspective  a rectangular  solid  6i'  high,  standing  011  one  Qaestll'n$* 

of  its  ends,  which  are  3'  square,  3'  to  the  right,  and  3'  in  the  picture,  UaU 

and  having  one  side  parallel  to  the  picture  plane.  (Scale  £•''  to  1' 

length  of  line  of  direction  11',  distance  between  horizontal  and  base  A.B  orC 
lines,  5'.) 

7.  Place  in  perspective  a regular  pentagon  of  3'  side,  lying  on  the 
ground  with  its  nearest  side  3'  to  the  right,  2'  in  the  picture  and 
parallel  to  the  picture  plane.  (Scale,  *fec.  as  in  No.  G.) 

8.  Describe  a parallelogram  whose  area  and  perimeter  shall  be 
respectively  equal  to  the  area  and  perimeter  of  the  given  triangle. 

9.  A hexagonal  prism,  side  of  base  I'',  length  of  prism  2",  stands  on 
the  horizontal  plane  on  its  base,  its  back  corner  being  in  front  of  the 
vertical  plane  and  two  of  its  rectangular  faces  are  inclined  bo  the  vertical 
plme  of  15°.  Give  ils  plan  and  elevation. 

10.  Reduce  the  given  figure  to  a square  of  equal  area. 


OBJECT  DRAWING — OUTLINE. — 50  Marks. 

One  hour  allowed  for  this  subject. 

Instruction  to  Candidates. 

1.  A drawing  in  outline  of  the  models  placed  before  you  is  to  be 
made  so  as  fairly  to  fill  the  paper  supplied. 

2.  No  ruling,  measuring,  squaring,  (racing,  or  use  of  instruments  is 
allowed.  All  central  and  guide  lines  must  be  drawn  freehand,  and  on 
no  account  be  ruled. 

The  pencil  may  be  held  between  the  eye  and  the  objects  for  the 
purpose  of  estimatiug  their  apparent  relative  size. 


OBJECT  DRAWING— OUTLINE. 

Instructions  to  Superintendents. 

The  Superintendent  will  place  on  a drawing  board  arranged  horizon- 
tally about  2 feet  G iuohes  above  the  Moor  a breakfast  cup  and 
saucer,  with  a teaspoon  in  the  cup.  Behind  and  touching  the 
saucer,  but  a little  on  the  right  hand  side,  he  will  stand  a thick 
book  (two  or  three  inches  taller  than  the  cup)  on  its  partly  open 
front  edges. 

The  spoon  must  lean  against  the  right-hand  side  of  the  cup,  the 
handle  of  which  should  be  seen  on  the  other  side. 

The  models  should  be  placed  a little  to  the  left  of  all  the 
candidates. 
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Jj.ptnriix. 

Section  HI., 
V. 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Hub 

Teacher*. 

A,  B,  or  C 
Paper*. 

Old  Pro- 
gramme. 


HANDICKAFr. — 50  Marks. 

Olio  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

Only  fir*'  questions  tv  be  attempted . The  Examiner  icill  read 
out}/  the  first  five  answers  If  l nn  cancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  arc  all  of  equal  value , ten  marks  being  allowed 
for  each. 


Mr.  PuitSRR,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Robinson,  Assistant  Surveyor,  Board  of  Public  Works. 

1.  How  are  the  surfaces  in  the  following  cases  usually  treated  in  the 
way  of  whitening,  painting,  «fcc.  : — ceilings,  walls,  and  timber  dado  of 
school  room,  desks  and  other  furniture,  external  woodwork,  rough  wooden 
paling?  Bay  why  different  treatment  for  each  is  usually  adopted. 

2.  Describe  method  of  preparing  and  applying  the  materials  required 
in  each  of  the  above  cases,  and  the  precautions  usually  takon. 

3.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  grind  edged  tools  ? Describe  the  process  of 
preparing  for  and  sharpening  cutting  irons,  chisels,  moulding  planes, 
and  saws.  What  is  meant  by  “ setting  ” a saw? 

4.  Give  sketch  to  a scale  of  1 inch  to  a foot  of  a framed,  pamielleti 
ami  moulded  door  G'  G"  x 2'  9".  Figure  the  scantlings;  describe 
method  of  construction  ; name  the  tools  required  in  making  it,  and  the 
description  of  lock  furniture  and  hinges  used. 

5.  Name  three  methods  of  constructing  opening  sashes ; say  which 
you  consider  best  adapted  for  use  (a)  in  schools,  and  ( b ) in  dwelling- 
houses,  giving  your  reasons.  Give  sketches  illustrating,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  three  methods. 

6.  Describe  briefly  the  most  common  tools  used  by  carpenters  and 
joiners,  giving  sketches  of  same,  and  the  price  of  each. 

7.  For  what  purposes  and  on  what  occasions  are  the  following  articles 
used  : — dowels  and  glue  in  joinery  work  ; tallow,  copperas,  blue,  &<*,, 
in  limewhiting ; resin  and  killed  spirits  in  plumbing. 

8.  Describe  two  methods  of  attaching  map  vails,  clothes  racks,  ami 
shelf  brackets  to  walls;  say  which  you  think  best  for  general  use, 
giving  reasons. 

9.  What  quantity  of  timber  is  required  to  inako  a box  2'  9"  long, 
1'  9"  wide,  and  1'  6"  deep  ? Describe  the  hinges,  lock,  and  nails 
required,  and  state  probable  cost  of  box  complete. 

10.  How  would  you  remove  and  repair  a mortise  lock  ? How  would 
you  prepare  for  and  fit  one  to  a new  door  ? Why  cannot  a mortise  lock 
be  fitted  to  a ledged  and  sheeted  door  ? 
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VI. — Questions  set  to  Male  Candidates  for  First  Division  of 
First  Class. 


(New  Programme.) 


Section  ID* 
VL 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Male 

Teachers. 

A Papers. 


SCIENCE  OF  EDUCATION  (First  Paper)  : School  Organization  5mm 
and  Methods. — 75  Marks. 


Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  jive  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  thre  jirst  five  answers  left  uncaneelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  fifteen  marks  being  allowed 
for  each. 


Mr.  Purser,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  MacMillan  (Senior),  District  Inspector. 

1.  At  what  point  is  the  art  of  reading  allowed  to  stop  in  most  boys’ 
schools  ? Show  the  desirableness  of  teaching  the  omitted  part,  and 
describe  the  method  of  teaching  it. 

2.  Show  how  you  would  use  physical  geography  in  teaching  political 
geography. 

3 Write  notes  for  two  lessons  on  water,  one  for  children  aged  six  or 
seven,  and  one  for  an  advanced  class.  What  appliances  or  apparatus 
would  you  desire  ? 

4.  Show  to  what  extent  the  explanation  of  the  following  will  consist 
in  imparting  a knowledge  of  things,  and  how  far  it  will  be  mere  word- 
teaching : — 

“ Mont  Blanc  is  the  Monarch  of  Mountains ; 

They  crowned  him  long  ago ; 

On  a throne  of  rocks,  in  a robe  of  clouds, 

With  a diadem  of  snow. 

Around  his  waist  are  forests  braced, 

The  avalanche  in  his  hand.” 

5.  Describe  the  geometrical  teaching  which  may  precede  the  study  of 
. Euclid.  Write  short  notes  of  an  introductory  lesson  on  this  preliminary 

course. 

6.  Show  a boy  who  can  reduce  a vulgar  fraction  to  a decimal  that  the 
dividing  of  decimals  is  really  done  by  the  rule  for  dividing  vulgar 
fractions. 

7.  Are  vices  which  boys  do  not  practise,  or  of  which  they  are 
ignorant,  to  be  brought  under  their  notice  in  lessons  1 Is  there  any 
reason  for  making  drunkenness  an  exception!  With  what  kind  of 
feelings  would  you  try  to  bring  your  boys  to  look  on  a drunken  man  1 

8.  Write  notes  of  a lesson  on  Personal  Cleanliness. 

9.  A school  house  to  consist  of  a main  room  and  two  clasa rooms  is  to 
l*c  built  to  accommodate  an  average  attendance  of  110.  Give  the 
dimensions  each  room  should  be,  showing  in  detail  the  host  position  for 
the  windows,  for  the  galleries  and  desks,  with  the  direction  in  which 
they  should  face,  and  the  proportion  of  the  room  they  will  occupy. 

10.  Write  notes  of  a lesson  on  the  use  of  the  auxiliary  verb  “do.” 
Give  heads  of  two  exercises  on  the  lesson. 

P 
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Appendix. 

Section  TIT., 
VL 

Exami* 

nation 

Questions. 

Male 

Teachers. 

A Papers. 

New  Pro- 
tframmo. 


SCIENCE  OP  EDUCATION  (Second  Paper)  : Knowledge  of  the 
Laws  of  Mental  Development,  with  special  reference  to  their 
bearing  on  the  Principles  of  Teaching. — 75  marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  ho  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  fifteen  marks  being  allowed 
for  each. 

Mr.  Purser,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  MacMillan  (Senior),  District  Inspector. 


1.  What  makes  up  the  branch  of  education  called  moral  education  1 
IIow  would  you  endeavour  to  train  to  truthfulness? 

2.  Among  the  influences  favourable  to  concentration,  which  holds  the 
first  placo  ? What  bearing  bus  this  on  the  teacher's  preparation  for 
giving  a lesson  ? 

3.  As  regards  punishments,  what  is  the  great  triumph  of  school 
discipline  ? How  can  this  result  be  attained  ? 

4.  Show  how,  and  to  what  extent,  the  teacher  is  concerned  with  the 
laws  of  physiology. 

5.  What  ia  meant  by  the  discipline  of  consequences  ? Point  out  its 
advantages  and  defects. 

6.  What  are  the  chief  reasons  for  teaching — 

(a.)  Borne  branch  of  pure  mathematics  ? 

(6.)  Some  branch  of  physical  science  ? 

7.  In  drawing  up  a school  curriculum  why  do  we  nob  arrange  the 
subjects  in  the  order  of  their  interdependence  1 Give  the  reasons 
which  determine  the  place  pure  science  occupies  in  the  course. 

8.  Why  should  a teacher  study  rhetoric  ? 

9.  In  what  consists  the  difficulty  of  acquiring  gonoral  or  scientific 
knowledge?  What  feelings  have  to  be  awakened  in  the  mind  of  a 
pupil  to  sustain  him  in  wrestling  with  these  difficulties? 

10.  Show  that  “ He  who  has  ceased  to  be  a student  has  ceased  to  be 
a teacher.” 


ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE  (First  Paper)  : 
English  Language. — 50  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value , ten  marks  being  allowed  for 
each. 

Mr.  Strongs,  Head  Inspector. 

Dr.  Beatty,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Explain  clearly  and  fully  the  position  of  English  in  the  Aryan  or 
Indo-European  family  of  languages. 

2.  Set  forth  the  three  classes  of  consonantal  interchange  w ic 
included  under  Grimm’s  law,  and  give  an  example  of  each  class. 

3.  Show  how  (a)  the  vocabulary;  and  (b)  the  grammar  o . 
English  language  were  modified  by  the  Danish  incursio 
settlements. 
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4.  Compare  the  English  of  the  fifth  century  with  that  of  the  -Appendix. 
nineteenth,  explaining  fully  what  it  has  gained  and  what  it  has  lost  in  SoutionXQ.. 
the  interval. 

5.  Explain  the  origin  of  doublets,  and  illustrate  their  use  in  modern  Kxami- 

English.  Question!. 

6.  Trace  the  origin  of  the  various  words  which  are  spelled  in  the  ^ — 

following  way  : — do,  force,  quarry,  punch.  TeSchir*. 

7.  How  can  you  explain  the  absence  in  modern  English  of  the  power  — 

of  forming  compound  words  1 Compare,  with  examples,  the  English  A p>per8, 
with  the  German  language  in  regard  to  their  respective  expedients  for  Nowrm- 
augmenting  the  vocabulary.  gramme. 

8.  What  is  umlaut  f Give  examples  of  its  effect  in  modifying 
English  words. 

9.  Trace  the  successive  changes  in  the  inflexions  of  verbs  between 
the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  and  the  close  of  the  fifteenth. 

10.  What  traces  have  we  in  English  of  (a)  reduplication ; (&)  a 

passive  voioe  1 i * 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. (Second  Paper): 

English  Literature.— r-70  Marks. 

' Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B.— Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first  five  answers'  left  uncancelled.  2' he  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  fourteen  marks  being  allowed 
for  each. 

Mr.  Purser,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Hynes,  District  Inspector. 

t.  From  what  source  did  Chaucer  derive  the  materials  for  hisTroilus 
and  Creseide  1 In  wlmt  respects  has  he  varied  from  his  original  1 

2.  Tell  what  you  know  of  the  Polyolbion.  Name  some  other  works 
by  the  same  author. 

3.  Name,  in  order  of  development,  the  three  kinds  of  stage  spectacles 
which  were  the  immediate  precursors  of  the  regular  drama,  and  point 
out  some  distinguishing  characteristic  of  each. 

4.  Give  some  account  of  the  ablest  English  dramatic  poet  who 
preceded  Shakespeare,  and  mention  the  best-known  of  his  works. 

5.  State  the  titles  of  Ben  Ton  son’s  tragedies,  and  of  his  best  known 
comedy. 

6.  To  which  of  our  English  writers  are  we  indebted  for — 

(a.)  The  Scholemaster ; 

(b.)  Gammer  Gurton’s  Needle  ; 

(c.)  Cooper’s  Hill ; 

(d.)  Coinus; 

(«.)  Absalom  and  Achitophel  1 

7.  In  what  manner  and  in  what  direction  did  J eremy  Collier  influence 
the  character  of  the  drama  and  the  light  literature  of  his  day  1 

8.  Name  the  works  most  prominently  identified  with — 

J ohn  Locke ; 

Richard  Bentley  ; 

George  Crabbe  ; 

Samuel  Coleridge ; 

Thomas  Campbell. 

9.  Sketch  the  plot  of  Lalla  Rookli. 

10.  Give  a list  of  seven  of  Dickens’  most  popular  novels,  and  briefly 
state  what  you  know  of  any  onn  of  them. 

• * F 2 
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Appendix, 


Section  III  , 


Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 


Male 

Teachers. 


A Papers. 


ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE  (Third  Paper): 
Shakespeare,  King  Jolni. — 30  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first  five  answers  left,  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value , six  marks  being  allowed  for 
each. 


Now  Pro- 
gramme. 


Mr.  Purser.  Head  Inspector. 
Mr.  Hynes,  District  Inspector. 


1.  When  was  “King  John  ” first  printed?  What  evidence  have  we 
of  the  date  of  its  composition  ? 

2.  — “ Richard  that  robb’d  the  lion  of  his  heavfc, 

And  fought  the  holy  wars  in  Palestine, 

By  this  brave  duke  came  early  to  his  grave." 

Comment  upon  the  statement  contained  in  these  lines.  By  whom 
were  they  spoken  and  to  whom  were  they  addressed? 

3.  Write  explanatory  notes  on  the  words  italicised  in  the  following 
extracts : — 

(a.)  0 Lymoges  ! 0 Austria ! thou  dost  shame 
That  bloody  spoil. 

(b.)  T muse  your  Majesty  doth  seem  so  cold. 

(c.)  By  heaven,  these  stroyles  of  Angiers  flout  you,  Kings. 

!d.)  Or  madly  think  a babe  of  clouts  were  he. 
a.)  And  look  thon  stand 

Within  the  arras. 

(f.)  As  I have  bank'd  their  towns. 

4.  “ And,  father  Cardinal,  I have  heard  you  say." 

Write  down  the  next  six  lines,  and  say  by  whom  and  under  what 
circumstances  they  were  spoken. 

5.  Describe  the  action  of  the  play  in  Act  iv. 

6.  Paraphrase: — 

11  Then  I,  as  one  that  am  the  tongue  of  these 
To  sound  the  purposes  of  all  their  hearts, 

Both  for  myself  and  them,  but  chief  of  all, 

Your  safety,  for  the  which  myself  and  them 
Bend  their  best  studies,  heartily  request 
The  enfranchisement  of  Arthur ; whose  restraint 
Loth  move  the  murmuring  lips  of  discontent 
To  break  into  this  dangerous  argument, — 

If  what  in  rest  you  have  in  right  jou  hold 
Why  then  vour  fears,  which,  as  they  say,  attend 
The  steps  of  wrong,  should  move  you  to  mew  up 
Your  tender  kinsman  and  to  choko  his  days 
With  barbarous  ignorance  and  deny  his  youth 
The  rich  advantage  of  good  exercise.” 

V. — “ 0,  where  hath  our  intelligence  been  drunk  ? 

Where  hath  it  slept?  Where  is  my  mother’s  care, 

That  such  an  army  could  be  drawn  in  Fi  ance, 

And  she  not  hear  of  t ? ” 

To  whom  were  these  words  addressed,  and  by  wbopi?  C^uote 
reply. 
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8.  “I  saw  a smith  stand  with  his  hammer,  thus.”  Appendix. 

Write  down  the  next  six  lines.  Secumi  IIL, 

9.  Which  of  the  dramatis  personae  in  King  John  serves  to  relieve  Btl^r 

the  otherwise  tragic  character  of  the  drama  1 Quote  some  of  his  nation 
amusing  .sallies.  Question* 

10.  Comment  on  anything  requiring  explanation  in  the  following 

extracts  Teachers. 


(a.)  As  great  Alcides  shows  upon  an  ass  ; 
(b.)  There’s  toys  abroad  ; 

(c.)  Sour  winking  gates  ; 

(d.)  That  swinged  the  dragon; 

M Commodity  the  bias  of  tlic  world  ; 
if.)  A ramping  fool. 


A Papers. 

New  Pro- 
gramme. 


ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE  (Fourth  Paper): 
An  Essay. — 100  Marks. 


Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 
Only  one  subject  to  be  attempted. 
Mr.  Strongs,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  McNeill,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Day  dreams. 

2.  The  future  of  English  poetry. 

3.  The  uses  of  adversity. 


LATIN  (First  Paper):  The  prescribed  Works;  Latin  Literature; 

Roman  Antiquities,  &c. ; Grammar. — 100  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  Jive  questions  to  be  aLL&mpted,  one  at  least  from  each 
Section — A,  B , C.  The  Examiner  will  read  only  the  first  five 
answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in  this  paper  are  all 
of  equal  value,  twenty  marks  being  allowed  for  each. 

Mr.  Stronge,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Dickie,  District  Inspector. 

Section  A. 

1.  Translate  into  English 
• Tnlibus  exarsit  dictis  violentia  Turn! ; 

Dat  gemitura,  rumpitque  has  imo  pectore  voces  : 

Larga  quidem,  Drauce,  semper  tibi  copia  fancli 
Turn,  quum  bella  manus  poscunt ; patribusque  vocatis 
Primus  ados.  Seel  non  replenda  est  curia  verbis, 

Quae  tuto  tibi  magna  volant,  dum  distinet  hostem 
Agger  muroruiu,  nec  inundant  sanguiue  fossae. 

Proinde  tona  eloquio,  solifcum  tibi ; meque  tiraoris 
Argue  bu,  D ranee,  quandu  tot  stragis  acervos 
Teuciorum  tua  dextra  dedit,  passimque  tropjeis 
Insignia  agros.  Possit  quid  vivula  virtus, 

Expeviare  licet ; nec  longe  scilicet  hostes 
Quaerendi  nobis;  circumstunt  undique  muros. 

Imus  in  adversos?  quid  cessas?  an  tibi  Mavors 
Yentosil  in  lingufi.  pedibusque  fugacibus  istis 
Semper  erit  ? 

v ViRorn.- 

p 
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Appmcliv.  Also — 


Section  III., 
VL 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 


(a.)  Scan  the  eighth  lino  of  this  passage. 

(6.)  Parse  fandi,  and  any  what  parts  of  this  verb  are  in  use. 
(c.)  Parse  u experiare,”  and  explain  this  construction. 


MaU  2.  Translate  into  English  : — 

Taarheiv.  ° 


A aptra-  Ad  Maecenatem. 

Now  Pro- 

grummo.  Mai'tiis  esielebs  quid  agam  Kalendis, 

Quid  velint  fiores  et  aecerra  thuris 
Plena,  mimris  positusque  carbo  in 
Cespite  vivo, 

Docto  sermoncs  utriusque  linguae. 

Voveram  dulces  epulas  et  album 
Libero  capruin,  projie  funeratua 
Arboris  ictu. 

Hie  dies,  anno  redeunte  festus, 

Corticem  ndstrictum  pice  dimovebit 
Amphorae,  fumum  bibere  institutae 
Consult1  Tullo. 

Sume,  Maecenas,  cyatbos  amici 
Sospitis  centum,  et  vigiles  luoernas 
Perfev  in  lucern ; procul  ouinis  esto 
Clamor  et  ira ; 

Mitte  civiles  super  urbe  curaa; 

Occidit  Daci  Cotisonis  agmen  ; 

Medus  infestus  sibi  luetuosis, 

Dissidet  annia. 

Horace. 


Also — 

(a.)  Scan  the  first  stauza  of  this  passage. 

(6.)  Parse  adstrictum  and  esto. 

(c.)  Where  was  Dacia? 

3.  Translate  into  English  : — 

Sed  Tiberius,  vim  principatus  sibi  firmans,  irnaginem  &ntiqUitati3 
aenatui  praebebat,  postulata  provincial  uni  ad  disquisitionem  jiatrimi 
mittendo.  Crebreacebat  enim  Uraecas  per  urbes  licentia  afcqtle  impnmtcs 
asylft  statuendi  j conplebalitur  templa  pessimis  servitiortm J wdem 
subsidio  obaerati  adversutn  creditores  suspectiqne  capitfdium  criminam 
receptabantur.  Nec  ulluln  satis  validum  imperiiim  erat  coerceliais 
sfiditionibus  |)Oj>uli,  fiagitia  hominum  ut  caerimonias  deurn  protegen  is. 
Igitur  placitum  ut  mitterent  civitates  iura  atquo  legatos.  Et  qnaedain 
quod  falao  uBurpaverant  sponte  omisere ; multae  vetustis  superstition!  ut* 
aut  mentis  in  populum  Romanum  fidebant,  magnaque  eius  diei  sp^1 
fuit,  quo  senatus  maiorum  beneficia,  sociorutn  pacta,  reguui  etiain  T 
ante  vim  Romanum  valuerunt  decreta  ipsorunique  numinum  ie  ig10 
introspexit,  libero,  ut  quondam,  quid  firmaret  mutarotve. 

Tacitus. 


Explain  the  construction  “libero/*  &ce 
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Section  B. 

4.  Translate  into  English : — 

Elwn  fugaces,  Postume,  Postume, 

Labuntur  anni ; nee  pictaa  inorarn 
Rugis  et  instanti  senectae 

Afferet,  indomitueque  raorti ; — 

Non,  si  trecenis,  quotquot  eunt  dies 
Amice,  places  illacrimabilem 
Plutona  tauris,  qui  ter  ampluin 
Geryonen  Tityonque  tristi 
Compescit  unda,  scilicet  omnibus 
Quicumque  terra©  munere  vescimur, 

Enaviganda,  sive  reges, 

Sive  monies  erimus  coloni. 

Frustra  cruento  Martc  carebimus, 

Fractisque  rauci  fluctibus  Hadriac ; 

Frustra  per  auctumnos  nocentein 
Corporibus  metuemus  Austrura  : 

Visendus  ater  flumine  languido 
Cocytus  errans,  et  Danai  genus 
Infame,  damnatusque  longi 
Sisyphus  Aeolides  laboris. 

Horace 

Also — 

(a.)  Scan  the  first  stanza. 

(b.)  Write  a note  on  the  construction  damnatus — laboris. 

(c.)  Pai^sc  inopes,  infame. 

5.  Translate  into  English  : — 

Funus  sine  imaginibus  et  pompa  per  laudes  ac  momoriam  virtu  turn 
eius  celebre  fuifc.  Et  erant  qui  formam,  aetateni,  genus  mortis,  ob 
propinquitatem  etiam  locorum,  in  qnibus  interiit,  tuagni  Alexandri 
fatis  adaequarent.  Nam  utrumque  corpore  decoro,  genere  insigni,  haud 
inultum  triginta  annos  egressum,  suorum  insidiis  external  inter  gentes 
cccidisse : sed  hunc  mitem  erga  amicos,  modicum  voluptatum,  uno 
matrimonio,  certis  liberis  egisse,  neque  minus  proeliatorem,  etiam 
si  teuieritas  afuerit  praepeditusque  sit  perculsus  tot  victoriis  Gerraanias 
servitio  premere,  quod  si  solus  arbiter  rerum,  si  iuro  et  nomine  regio 
fuiaset,  tan  to  prompfcius  adsecuburum  gloriam  militiae,  quantum 
dementia,  temperantia,  ceteris  bonis  artibus  praestitisset. 

Tacitus. 

Also— 

(a.)  Par3©  modicum  and  percuUas. 
lb.)  What  is  the  ellipsis  after  “ egisse”  1 
(c.)  What  were  “ imagines 

Section  C. 

6.  Give  a brief  account  of  the  life  and  works  of  *. 

I.  Titus  Livius ; 

II.  Tcrontius  Afer  j 

III.  Valerius  Catullus 
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Append  tv.  7,  Who  were  the  respective  authors  of  the  following  works : 

section  m..  I.  Do  renin)  nature ; 

— II.  Letters  to  Atticus  ; 

Bxcm-  HI.  Jjullum  JuL'urtliiimm. 

nation  ° 

Qq-Ml.-ne.  Describe  briefly  tire  matter  and  style  of  any  two  of  these  works. 


JUttlr 

TntJir.ru. 

A Pa | wie. 

New  Pro- 
gramme 


8.  Describe  in  full  the  organization  of  the  •*  legion,”  and  state  the 
changes  in  tho  personnel  of  the  Homan  army  (a)  introduced  by  Marins, 
and  (b)  brought  about  by  force  of  circumstances  under  the  Emperors. 

U. — J.  What  place  did  Minerva,  Mercury,  and  Ceres  occupy 
respectively  in  the  Roman  religion  ? 

II.  What  was  the  Hex  sacriticus,  and  when  was  the  office  instituted  ] 
ILI  What  class  of  Roman  priests  wore  the  trabea  and  bore  the 
lituus.  / 


10- — I-  What  days  of  the  1'oman  months  were  termed  the  Nones! 
1J.  Express  in  Latin  : — 26th  December,  19th  February,  3rd  Julyl 
III.  Distinguish  between  ferine  sbativuc,  feriae  couceptivue,  and 
feriae  imperativoe. 


LATIN  (Second  Paper)  : Prose  Composition ; Translation  of 
unprescribed  passage  ; H istory. — 100  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  thi9  paper. 

N.13. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted , one  at  least  to  be  taken  from 
each  Section— -A,  B,  C.  The  Examiner  will  read  only  the 
Jirst  five  answers  left  wncaticelled.  The  questions  in  this  paper 
are  all  of  equal  value , twenty  marks  being  alloivcd  for  each, 

Mr.  Stkonge,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Dickie,  District  Inspector. 

Section  A. 

1.  Translate  into  Latin  : — 

When  Spain  was  thus  speedily  conquered,  Caesar  departed  in  ill 
haste  for  Massilia,  where  the  inhabitants,  confined  to  tbeir  walls  by  two 
defeats  at  sea,  were  already  reduced  to  extremity.  They  surrendered 
to  him,  and  delivered  up  their  arms,  their  vessels,  and*  their  public 
treasure,  in  anticipation  of  his  accustomed  clemency.  Domitius,  how- 
ever, escaped  once  more,  and  rejoined  his  associates  in  Epirus.  Massilia 
was  allowed  to  retain  her  independence,  but  her  disasters  seemed  to 
shatter  the  foundations  ot  her  prosperity,  and  she  never  recovered  her 
former  eminence. 

2.  Translate  into  Latin  : — 

The  fortunes  of  naval  war  remained  on  the  whole  pretty  evenly 
balanced  between  them.  Hut  in  the  meantime  the  exultation  at  Bona 
was  unbounded.  She  assigned  her  admiral  the  honour  of  a triumph, 
and  erected  a column  in  the  forum  to  commemorate  his  singular 
achievement ; it  was  decreed  that  he  should  never  go  through  the  city 
at  night  without  a procession  of  torehbearers  to  illuminate  his  passage. 
The  Romans  now  found  themselves  strong  enough  to  divide  their  fuices 
and  attack  simultaneously  Coi-sica  and  Sicily. 
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of  National  Education  in  Ireland. 


Section  B. 

3.  Translate  into  English  : — 

At  Venus  interna  Neptunian  exercita  cuvis 
Adloquitur,  talisque  effunilit  pectore  qnestus  ; 
Junonis  gravis  ira  nec  exsaf.tirubilc  pectus 
Cogunt  me,  Neptune,  preces  deseendere  in  oumis, 
Quam  nec  longa  dies,  pietas  nec  mitigat  ulla, 

Nee  Jovis  imperio,  fatisque  in fr acta  quiescit. 

Non  media  de  getifce  Plirygum  exedisse  nefandis 
Urbem  odiis  satis  est,  nec  poeimin  tmxe  per  omnem 
Beliquias  Trojae,  cineres  atque  ossa  pereiuptae 
Insequitur.  Causas  tanti  sciat  ilia  furoris. 

Ipse  mihi  nuper  Libycis  tu  testis  in  undis 
Quam  inolem  snbito  excierit ; maria  omnia  caolo 
Miscuit ; aeoliis  nequiquam  freta  procellis, 

In  regnis  hoc  ausa  tuis. 
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Appendix. 

Section  M.> 
VI. 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Male 

Teachers. 

A Papers. 

Now  Pro- 
gramme. 


4.  Translate  into  English 

Is  uietu  Germanici  fidus  Romanis,  aequabilis  in  suos,  mox  auperbiam 
in  nos,  saevitiaui  in  populares  sumpsit,  fretus  bellis,  quae  secunda 
adversum  circumiectas  nationes  exercuerat,  et  senectutem  Tiberii  ut 
inermem  dcspiciens  avidusque  Armeniae,  cui  defuncto  rege  Artaxia 
Arsacen  liberorum  suorum  vetertimuin  inposuit,  addita  contumelia  et 
missis  qui  gazam  a Vonone  relictam  in  Syria  Oiliciaque  reposcerent ; 
aimul  ve  teres  Pcrsarum  ac  Macedonum  term  in  os,  seque  invasurum 
possessa  primum  Cyro  et  post  Alexandro  per  vaniloquentiam  ac  minus 
iacicbat.  Sed  Parthis  mittendi  secrotos  nmitios  validissimum  auctor 
fuit  Sinnaces,  insigni  familia  ac  perinde  opibus,  et  proximus  huic 
Abdus  ademptae  virilitatis.  Non  despectum  id  apud  barbaros  ultroque 
potentiam  habet. 

Tacitus. 


Section  C. 

6.  What  is  Mommsen’s  view  as  to  the  original  elements  of  the 
Roman  people  1 

G.  Give  an  account  of  the  early  Greek  settlements  in  Italy,  and  say 
>*hen  first  any  of  these  States  came  into  contact  with  Rome. 

7.  Write  notes  on  Roman  agriculture  and  Roman  commerce  during 
the  period  prescribed. 

8.  Write  an  account  of  the  changes  described  by  Mommsen  uuder 
the  head  of  “ the  equalization  of  the  orders.” 

9.  Give  a description  of  the  struggle  with  Pyrrhus,  its  causes,  and 
its  conclusion. 

10.  (a.)  For  what  is  the  name  of  Appius  Claudius  famous  in  the 
economic  history  of  Rome  'I 

(A.)  Write  a note  on  Etruscan  art. 
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Appendix, 


Section  HL. 
VT. 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions, 

"uaU 

Teachers. 

A Pacers. 

Now  Pro- 
gramme. 


IRISH  (First  Paper).— 100  Marks. 

The  prescribed  Works ; Grammar ; Translation  from 
into  Irish ; Prosody. 


Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted,  one  from  each  section. 
The  Examiner  zoill  read  only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled. 

The  Questions  in  this  Paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  twenty  marks 
being  allowed  for  each. 


Dr.  Moran,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Lkhane,  District  Inspector. 


Section  I. 


1.  Translate  into  Irish  : 

As  I was  apprehensive  this  answer  might  draw  on  a repartee, 
making  up  by  abuse  what  it  wanted  in  wit,  I changed  the  subject  by 
seeming  to  wonder  what  could  keep  our  son  so  long  at  the  fair,  as  it 
was  now  almost  night-fall,  “ Never  mind  our  son,”  cried  my  wife, 
“ depend  upon  it  he  knows  what  he  is  about.  I’ll  warrant  we!ll  never 
see  him  sell  his  hen  of  a rainy  day.  I have  seen  him  buy  such  bargains 
as  would  ama2e  one.  I'll  tell  you  a good  story  about  that,  that  will 
make  you  split  your  sides  luughiug.” 


Section  II. 

2.  Translate  into  EnglisL  : — 

CCtbept  iapum  T)aip  ppia  muinntip:  If  ndp  ntu'b  cen  caimai 
*00  ndnum  otfe,  a pipu  na  h-CCippia.  COo  luathi  bap  n-spowe,  cro 
cirnmnai  bdp  ntasaipmm ; an  calmat  bap  cuparo,  an  cpeoin  bq* 
•piTX  j pumleap  nib  in  tip,  gd'oathai  copnam  ocup  ip  peppa  bar* 
heath  ; ocup  tachpam  pop  cditl  ocup  aipem  naib  peancappai  ocq 
penpcelai  bap  muinntipe  ocup  bap  ceann  pemaib.  "Coich  wb 
immpepnacbt  ocup  dnpige  in  rahman 


3.  Translate  into  English  : — 

“Cancatap  oipcmms  ocup  naigpip  ocup  toipig  meic  n-1ppaeb  octif 
mop  npuing  in  popuil  Ippael/oa  Dia  chomaipte  innochunim 
uapalpacaipt  pin  .1.  loth  dp.  CCcbeptpatap  ba  edip  'ofin,  ol  raC' 
tectha  uann  ppi  h-imachop  ap  pita  ocup  ap  cafnnucpachta 
ap  cdpa  co  CClaxannip,  ap  nf  mait  atat  na  catpaclia  o nne 
$an  a pdip  no.  CCtbept  loth  dp,  ba  cdpa  nun,  ot  f^>  nnnioc 
ap  pita  ocup  ap  cainnutpacta  ppi  ap  nnia  pepn. 
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Skotiojt  III. 


Appendix. 

SeotionHI., 

VI. 


4.  Translate  into  English  : — Exami- 

nation 

CCguf  nubaipc  an  Tiigeapna  le  TTlaoife:  "Cap,  cugaui-fa  fuaf  Question*, 
aiyi  an  c-fUab,  a^tif  bi  ann  fin : ajnf  no  beapfaib  mife  Clbip 
cloice  nuic,  a^tif  ntfgeafi,  aguf  aineanca  noc  no  fcpi'ob  me : ^ 
ionnof  go  muwpn  cufa  rnn.  TVelpig  TTlaoife  ftiaf,  agnf  a oslafc 
lofua : a^uf  no  6uar6  TTlaoife  fuaf  aip  fUab  *06.  CCgxtf  nubaipc  gnumne. 
ffi  Leif  na  pnfeapaib:  panwn-fe  an  fo  nb  30  n-mgfamtiin  apff 

cu^aib:  acb  CCpon  a^tif  tlup  bup  b-potaip ; mb  bineann  cuif  aip 
bit  le  focpugcrd,  cisean-fe  6tica-fan. 


5.  Translate  into  English  : — 

CCjtif  no  fine  befelil  an  aipc  ne  cpan  8ecim : na  bunlbim  50 
teit  an  fan,  aguf  banlbm  50  leic  an  teitean  aguf  banlbm  30  leic 
an  h-bip-oe.  CCguf  n’  folui$  f le  bp  fiop^lan  amuij  aguf  a fag. 
&5ur  no  pmne  copbin  n’bip  ctmbioll  fb  6uaipc.  ‘Ceilseab  ceitpe 
fbmne  n’oip  015’  a ceitpe  coipnealaib ; bb  ^bmne  aip  aon  caob 
*6i  aguf^tb  fbinne  aip  an  caob  eile  bu  CCguf  no  pine  fe  maimn 
do  cpan  8ecim,  aguf  n’  fobuig  fb  le  6p  ion. 


Section  IV, 

6.  Translate  into  Engilsh  : — 

TTlaippn  nb  feacc  mbleanna,  gtif  an  aome  ’nap  cpotan  Cpiofc, 
bo  peip  npowse  pe  feancuf : agtif  map  no  tonnaipc  ctaotlo* 
neariijnbtac  na  nnfit,  ajuf  nppnuban  na  gpbtne  fan  eafga  Ibn, 
pappaijeaf  no  bhacpac,  npaoi  no  Laignib  no  bi  na  -j^otaip,  cpeao 
baccainij  an  malaipc  neariignbcac  pn  fop  nanuilib.  lofa  Cpiofc 
TTlac  De,  ap  an  npaoi,  acb  03a  bbfbsan  anoif  05  Ibnaipb. 

7.  Translate  into  English  : — 

*Oo  tu3amap  bp  3-c6t  non  nbn 
CCf  bp  fcenn  fG  11111  fb  Lah.-pbim— 
ba  luaifce  Linn  an  c-ea6  bbn 
’11a  3aot  ITlhbpca  ap  tpuim  flbib’ 

Hip  b'fana  3up  topcuig  an  fpeup 
’S  5up  eipi3  500c  in  506  aon  bipn 
*Do  laf  an  mbp-riiuip  liieap  30  cpeun 
8nf  paib  amapc  3pbin  le  fajail 
Sealao  nbinn  03  aiiiapc  na  neat 
*8  ap  na  peulraib  bi  fb  pntnn — 

*0’  iflig  an  c-anfan  asuf  an  gaot 
'8  no  foillpj  phoebuf  6f  bp  3-cionn* 
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Appendix. 


SECTION  V. 


Sectioning 

VI. 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Male 
Teacher *. 

A Papers. 

Now  Pro- 
gramme. 


8.  What  changes,  if  any,  does  an  adjective  undergo  in  the  following 
p tuitions : — 

(a)  when  it  immediately  follows  its  noun ; 

(i h ) when  it  precedes  its  noun  ; 

(<■')  when  it  follows  two  or  morn  nouns  all  of  which  it  qualifies  • 
(tf)  when  it  is  ascribed  to  a noun  by  a verb  ? 

9.  Comment  on  the  position  of  the  accent  on  words  of  two  and  three 
syllables  in  the  north  and  in  the  south  of  Ireland. 

10.  Wlmt  is  meant  by  uctitn,  pofi-uaim,  and  pinn  ? 


IRISH  (Second  Paper). — 100  Marks. 

A short  falter  in  Irish  : History  of  Ireland. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.  B.  — Question  No.  1 is  obligatory.  In  addition  to  it  only  four 
questions  are  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read  only  the  letter 
and  the  first  four  other  answers  left  uncancelled. 

The  Questions  in  fcliis  Paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  twenty  marks 
being  allowed  for  each. 

Dr.  Moran,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Lbhaxb,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Write,  in  Irish,  a letter  on  Your  favourite  town,  or,  on 
Ha  ilways. 

2.  Give  an  account  of  the  events  that  led  to  Desmond's  insurrection. 

3.  Give  a short  account  of  the  condition  of  Ireland  on  the  accession 
of  Queen  Mary  in  1553. 

4.  Describe  the  Earl  of  Essex’s  career  in  Ireland. 

5.  Give  an  account  of  the  capture  of  Hugh  Roe  O’Donnell  in  Lough 
Swilly. 

6.  State  your  opinion  of  the  policy  of  the  Great  Hugh  O’JSeill  up 
to  1597. 

7.  Describe  the  battle  of  ELinsaie.  When  was  it  fought  r< 

8.  What  historical  events  arc  associated  with  the  following  names 
Mullaghmast,  Pass  of  Plumes,  and  Dun-an-oir  1 

9.  Where  is  Dunbui  1 Give  an  account  of  its  siege  and  capture. 

10.  What  was  the  character  of  Sir  Richard  Bingham  1 To  whid 
portions  of  tho  country  were  his  expeditions  chiefly  confiuedl 

MATHEMATICS  (First  Paper)  : Algebra ; Plane  and 
Spherical  Trigonometry. — 100  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  Jive  questions  to  be  attempted,  one  at  least  from  eah 
Scat : on — A,  Ii,  and  O.  The  Examine r toill  read  only  the  Jirt 
five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in  this  paper  or6 
all  of  equal  value , twenty  marks  being  allowed  for  each. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  McClintock,  District  Inspector. 

Section  A. 

I.  (a.)  Find  the  number  of  permutations  of  n things  taken  ultogethc  , 
only  p of  which  are  different. 
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(i b .)  Kind  in  its  simplest  form  t-lie  ratio  of  the  number  of  combinations  Appendix, 
o l 9 different  things  taken  5 at  a time,  to  the  number  of  permutations  Section  lit. 
of  6 different  things  taken  all  together. 

2.  (a.)  Prove  that  a,=  lHlog/t)x  + (^^  + ^ . 

, , 1 1 1 

where  4- 1 

■“  A Pupcrb. 

(b.)  If  logj-B,  log,*®,  logn»  he  in  Harmnnical  Progression,  prove  that  N0W~^o_ 
lt  m,  and  n are  in  Arithmetical  Progression.  gramme. 

3.  Find  the  sum  of — 


Exami- 
nation 
* Questions. 

Mnte 
Teacher «. 


(a.)  1 + r + 


1 1x3  1x3x5 


14x8  4x6x12 


1 


1 


W 1 x4  + 2^  + 


1 

'3x6h 


1 

4x7 


, to  infinity. 


, . . to  » terms. 


4.  (a)  Suppose  that  there  are  two  independent  events  of  which  the 
respective  probabilities  are  known  ; estimate  the  probability  that  both 
will  happen. 

(b.)  What  is  the  chance  of  drawing  two  black  balls  and  one  green 
hall  from  a bag  containing  12  black  balls,  4 green  balls,  and  8 blue 
balls  1 


Section  B. 

5.  Prove  that  cosnfl  + ^ - lsinnd  = (cos0  + V - 1 sinft)B,  whatever 
be  the  value  of  n-  positive  or  negative,  integral  or  fractional. 

3.  The  perpendiculars  from  the  angles  of  a plane  triangle  ABC  meet 
in  a point  P ; prove  by  trigonometry  that  PA  + PB  + PC  =.  2 (R  + r), 
R and  r being  respectively  the  radii  of  the  circles  described  about  and 
within  the  triangle. 

7.  If  sin  2(A.  4-  B)  -f  sin2A  = 2sin2B,  prove  that — 
tan  (A  -f  B)  = Stan  A. 


Section  C. 

8.  Find  the  angular  radius  of  the  small  circle  described  about  a gi\  cn 
spherical  triangle  ABO  in  torms  of  the  sides  of  the  triangle. 

9.  The  arc  of  a great  circle  bisecting  the  sides  AB  and  AC  of  a 
spherical  triangle  cuts  BC  produced  in  Q ; prove  that — 

sin£a 

, ^ J*  ABC  be  a spherical  triangle  in  which  C is  a right  angle,  prove 
the  following  relations- - 

(a.)  cos  A = co  to  tan&  = cosa  sinB. 

(h\  c;nrp  ainlasin46 

' ' sm2*“  = — ^Tc — > where  E is  the  spherical  exceBs. 
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Appendix. 

Section  III., 
\T 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

A Ink 
Ttaeheri. 

A Papers. 

Now  Pro- 
gramme. 


Printed 
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MATHEMATICS  (Second  Paper)  : Geometry  and  Analytical 
Geometry. — 100  Marks. 

Two  hoars  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  twenty  marks  being  allowed 
for  each. 

Mr.  Eardlby,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Pedlow,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Prove  that  the  volume  of  a sphere  is  equal  to  twu-bhirds  of  tlio 
volume  of  the  circumscribing  cylinder. 

2.  The  equations  of  tlio  sides  of  a triangle  are — 

y=mxx  -j-  c,  . 

y—m#v  -f-  ct 

X = 0~ 

Show  that  its  area  is — 

ma  - 77i, 

3.  An  ellipse  is  defined  as  the  loous  of  a point  which  moves  so  that 
the  sum  of  its  distances  from  two  fixed  points  is  constant.  Find  from 
this  definition  the  equation  of  the  curve. 

4.  The  equation  of  a circle  is  — 

x1  + y2  - 6#  - 2y  + 8 =•  0, 

find  its  centre,  its  radius,  and  the  tangents  to  it  from  the  origin. 

5.  A nphere  is  inscribed  in  a cone,  v , and  vt  arc  their  volumes 
respectively,  and  s , and  s,  their  superficial  areas.  Provo  that— 

*\ 

Va  8,' 

6.  Find  the  equation  of  the  tangent  to  a parabola  from  any  poiof j® 
it,  and  prove  that  this  tangent-  and  the  perpendicular  to  it  from  * 0 
focus  meet  on  the  tangent  from  the  vertex. 

7.  Prove  that  each  of  the  three  diagonals  of  a quadrilateral  is  divided 
harmonically  by  the  other  two  diagonals. 

8.  A point  moves  so  that  the  square  of  its  distance  from  a fixed  point 
varies  as  its  distance  from  a fixed  straight  line;  show  that  its  locus 
a circle. 

9.  OA  and  OB  are  two  fixed  straight  linos,  A and^B  being 
points,  P and  Q are  two  points  on  these  lines  so  tbatg^  is  constant 
Prove  that  the  locus  of  the  middle  point  of  PQ  is  a straight  line- 

10.  The  co-ordinates  of  two  points  are  3,  1,  and  2,  3 ; ^ ^ 
equation  of  the  line  joining  them,  and  of  the  line  perpendiculai  o 
line  and  cutting  off  an  intercept  equal  to  k on  the  axis  of  X. 
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HISTORY  (First  Paper)  : Civil  History  of  G mat  Britain  and 
Ireland  from  1588  to  1815. — 100  Marts. 


Appendix  •' 

Section  HI., 
VI. 


Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper 

N.B. — Only  Jive  questions  are  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will 
read  only  tin ? first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  ques- 
tions in  this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  twenty  marks  being 
assigned  to  each. 

Dr.  Moran,  Head  Inspector. 

Dr.  Bateman,  District  Inspector. 


Examin- 

ation 

Quiattons. 


Hale 

Teaehen. 


A Paper*. 


New  Pro- 
gramme. 


1.  Give  a full  account  of  the  attacks  on  Spain  by  the  English  sub- 
sequent to  the  defeat  of  the  Armada  in  1DS8. 

2.  Give  the  Chief  arrangements  for  the  Plantation  of  Ulster  in  the. 
reign  of  J ames  I. 

3.  Describe  the  Scottish  Insurrection  against  Charles  I.  between 
1638  aud  1640. 

4.  Describe  the  relations  of  England  with  Foreign  Powers  under  the 
Commonwealth. 

5.  Give  the  principal  terms  of  the  treaties  by  which  England 
engaged  in,  and  retired  from  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession. 

6.  What  were  the  main  provisions  of  : — 

The  Declaration  from  Breda  ; 

The  first  Triple  Alliance; 

The  Treaty  of  Dover ; 

The  first  peace  of  Aix  la-Chapelle? 

7.  How  do  you  account  for  the  decay  of  Marlborough’s  influence  and 
the  rise  of  that  of  Harley  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  ? 

8.  Give  an  account  of  the  following  enterprises  ; — 

fa.)  The  English  expedition  against  Copenhagen  in  1807  ; 

(b  ) The  Walcheren  expedition. 

9.  State  all  you  know  of  the  battles  of  the  Dunes,  Fuentes  d’Onoro, 
Barossa,  and  Albuera. 

10.  Narrate,  as  fully  as  you  can,  the  circumstances  which,  in  each 
case,  led  to  the  following  treaties  : — 

(a.)  The  second  Triple  Alliance; 

(b.)  The  first  Quadruple  Alliance ; 

(c.)  The  second  Quadruple  Alliance ; 

( d ) The  Family  Compact. 


HISTORY  (Second  Paper)  : Constitutional  History  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  from  1588  to  1815. — 100  Markr,. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  are  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will 
read  only  llie  first  Jive  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions 
in  this  q?aper  are  all  of  equal  value , twenty  marks  being 
allowed  for  each. 

Dr.  Moran,  Head  Inspector. 

Dr.  Bateman,  District  Inspector. 

1.  State  the  provisions  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  of  1679.  What 
were  the  defects  of  this  celebrated  statute? 

2.  State  fully  the  questions  of  great,  constitutional  importance  to 
which  the  impeachment  of  Thomas  Osborne,  Earl  of  Danby,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  gave  rise. 
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Append!*. 

Section  III., 
VL 

Exami- 

nation 

Questioua. 

took 

Teachers. 

A Papers. 

Now  Pro- 
gramme. 


3.  Give  as  many  instances  as  you  can  of  what  may  be  considered 
unconstitutional  procedure  on  the  part  of  the  Long  Parliament  before 
the  Civil  War. 

4.  Truco  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  power  of  the  Cabinet  iu  the 
government  of  England. 

5.  Trace  the  origin  and  development  of  a standing  army  in  Eng- 
land. 

6.  Omitting  the  Bill  of  Bights,  state  briefly  the  improvements 
effected  in  the  Constitution  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  under 
William  III 

7.  What  constitutional  privileges  wero  won  from  the  Crown  by  the 
Commons  in  the  reign  of  James  I. '( 

8.  What  were  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  Peerage  Bill  in  the 
reign  of  George  1. 1 What  would  have  boon  the  effect  of  such  a 
measure  on  the  constitution  % 

9.  Give  as  many  examples  as  you  can  of  unconstitutional  govern- 
ment under  the  protectorate  of  Cromwell. 

10.  What  resistance  was  made  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  the 
following  claims  of  the  House  of  Lords  ; and  wliat  was  the  result  in 
each  easel — (a)  An  original  jurisdiction  in  civil  suits  ; (6)  The  right 
of  healing  appeals  from  courts  of  equity. 


SecUonllL, 

VII. 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 


Mate 

Teachers. 


B Papers. 

New  Pro- 
gramme. 


VII. — Questions  set  to  Male  Candidates  for  First  Class, 
Second  Division,  and  for  Second  Class. 

PENMANSHIP -SO  Marks. 

Half  an  hour  allowed  for  this  paper. 

Mr.  Stronge,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Murphy,  District  Inspector. 

Write  out: — 

(A  s a headline  in  large  hand.) 

Rolceby  and  Mortham  proved  their  might, 

(As  headlines  in  small  hand.) 

He,  that  by  the  plough  would  thrive, 

Himself  must  either  hold  or  drive. 


(In  a neat  legible  hand) 

“ Cold  is  Cadwallo’s  tongue, 

That  hushed  the  stormy  main ; 

Brave  Urien  sleeps  upon  his  craggy  bed  : 

Mountains  ! ye  mourn  in  vain 

Modredj  whose  magic  song  J( 

Made  huge  Plinliinmon  bow  his  cloud-topped  head. 

These  securities  availed  not,  however,  against  Janies  II.,  e“' 
ployed  the  Island  of  St.  Nicholas,  in  Plymouth  Harbour,  for  a o 
prison,  in  the  same  way  that  Cromwell  bad  before  made  use  of  the  se 
of  Jersey.  Since  the  Revolution,  however,  the  Act  of  Habeas  C orptis, 
when  in  operation,  has  always  been  found  of  power  to  protect  the  su 
ject.  The  very  suspensions  of  this  Act  prove  its  practical  efficacy  vie 
in  force,  as  much  as  the  renewals  of  Magna  Charta  prove  the  Prac 
inefficacy  of  that  great  compact. 

For  Dictation  see  page  130. 
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of  National  Education  in  Ireland. 

GRAMMAR.— 60  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

2^.13. In  addition  to  the  questions  in  Parsing  and  Analysis,  namely , 

Nos,  1 and  ?,  which  are  compulsory , ordy  three  questions  are 
to  he  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read  only  the  Parsing  and 
Analysis , and  the  first  three  other  a-nswers  left  uncancelled.  The 
questions  in  this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value , twelve  marks  being 
allowed  for  each. 

Mr.  Stronge,  Head  Inspector. 

Dr.  Beatty,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Salanio. — Now,  what  news  on  the  Rialto  1 

Salarino. — Why,  yet  it  lives  there  uncheeked,  that  Antonio  hath 
a ship  of  rich  lading  wrecked  on  the  narrow  seas  ; 
the  Goodwins , I think  they  call  the  place ; a very 
dangerous  flat  and  fatal , where  the  carcases  of  many 
a tall  ship  lie  buried,  as  they  say , if  my  gossip  Report 
be  an  honest  woman  of  her  word. 

Salanio. — I would  she  were  cis  lying  a gossip  in  that  as  ever 
knapped  ginger  or  made  her  neighbours  believe  she 
wept  for  the  death  of  a third  husband. 

Parse  fully  the  words  in  italics.  (It  is  not  allowable  to  parse,  instead 
of  a woid  given,  one  substituted  for  it.) 

2.  Analyse  the  following  sentence : 

If  thou  cut’s t more 

Or  less  than  a just  pound,  be  it  but  so  much 
As  makes  it  light  or  heavy  in  the  substance, 

Or  the  division  of  the  twentieth  part 
Of  one  poor  scruple,  nay,  if  the  scale  do  turn 
But  in  the  estimation  of  a hair, 

Thou  diest  and  all  thy  goods  are  confiscate. 

3.  Classify  mutes  according  to  the  organs  of  pronunciation,  and  name 
the  letters  in  each  class. 

4.  What  modes  of  forming  the  plural  existed  in  Early  English  1 
What  traces  still  remain  of  these  plurals  ? 

5.  Trace  the  derivations  of: — must,  may , rather , sodden,  eulogy , 
period,  imprison,  chance,  preface,  poverty,  square , execute. 

6.  Correct  (giving  your  reasons)  or  justify  the  following  expres- 
sions : — 

(a.)  Neither  we  nor  he  is  going. 

(b.)  I meant  to  have  answered  you. 

(c.)  The  Royal  Family  takes  rank  before  the  Peers  of  the  Realm, 

( d ■)  That  is  seldom  or  ever  true. 

7.  Define  a gerund;  and  describe  clearly  how  its  function  differs 
from  the  functions  of  forms  which  are  apparently  identical.  Illustrate 
hy  examples. 

8.  “ Relatives  are  sometimes  used  to  restrict,  limit,  or  define  the 
meaning,  and  sometimes  to  introduce  an  additional  statement  con- 
tinuative).”  Give  examples  of  these  uses,  employing  the  appropriate' 
relative  in  each  case. 

9.  How  are  subordinate  sentences  in  analysis  classified!  Namef 
these  classes,  and  give  an  example  of  each. 

G 
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Appendix  to  Sixty-fourth  Report  of  Commissioners 


Ajipeiulix.  10.  Describe  the  following  : — 


8oction  ITT., 

VII 

Exwni- 

□utioo 

Questions.  . . , 

— and  give  examples. 
Male 
Teacher*. 


Heroic  Couplet ; 
Alexaudiino  Verse 
Alliteration ; 
Elegiac  Verse  ; 


B Papers. 

New  Pro- 
gramme. 


ENGLISH  COMPOSITION.— 50  Marks 
Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 


N.B. — Only  one  subject  to  be  attempted. 


Mr.  Stronuk,  Head  Inspector. 
Mr.  McNeill,  District  Inspector. 


1.  Expeditions  to  the  North  Pole. 

2.  “The  words  of  a talebearer  are  as  wounds.” 


[1897. 


GEOGRAPHY.— 70  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B.-  One  of  the  map-drawing  questions  is  compulsory.  In  addition 
to  it  only  four  questions  are  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner 
will  read  only  the  answer  to  tJte  map-drawing  question  and 
the  first  four  other  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions 
in  this  paper  arc  all  of  equal  value , fourteen  marks  being 
assigned  to  each. 

Dr.  Moran,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Worsley,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Draw  a map  showing  the  boundaries  of  the  counties  on  the  east 
coast  ol  Scotland  from  Moray  Firtli  to  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  mark, 
as  far  as  is  possible,  within  the  limits  of  those  counties,  the  courses  of 
the  principal  rivers. 

2.  On  a skeleton  map  of  England  mark  the  positions  of  the  rivers 
Severn,  Wear.  Ribble,  and  Wye  ; of  Snowdon,  the  Cotswold  Hills, 
the  Mendip  Hills  ; and  of  the  towns  of  Gloucester,  Durham,  and 
Preston. 

3.  Explain  the  dependence  of  the  monsoons  of  the  Indian  Ocean  oil 
the  position  of  the  sun,  whether  north  or  south  of  the  equator. 

4.  Give  au  account  of  New  South  Wales  under  the  following  heads  I 
— boundaries,  mineral  resources,  chief  towns. 

5.  What  and  where  are — Butterton,  Swansea,  Ben  Lawers,  Pes- 
hawur,  Basutoland,  Sark,  Whitleaea  Mere? 

6.  What  are  the  principal  exports  of  the  United  Kingdom  1 What 
commodities  are  imported  in  exchange  from  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
India,  and  Cape  Colony  respectively  ? 

7.  Give  a description  of  the  Himalayas  as  regards  (1)  variety  of 
aspect  and  vegetation,  (2)  elevation,  (3)  passes. 

8.  Give  an  account  of  the  river  systems  of  North  America. 

9.  Give  as  full  an  account  as  you  can  of  the  commercial  importance 
of  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Glasgow. 

10.  Describe  the  geographical  area  covered  by  the  Bengal  Pi esidency 
Name  its  provinces,  with  a town  in  each. 
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Appendix, 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE.— 70  Marks.  Sect^nr. 

Two  horn's  allowed  for  this  paper.  Exami- 

nation 

N.  B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read  Quwtlona. 
only  the  first  five  ansicers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  %n 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value , fourteen  marks  being  allowed  Teachers, 
for  each.  B r-tpera. 

Mr.  Purser,  Head  Inspector.  Ne\TPro- 

Mr.  Hynes,  District  Inspector.  gramme. 

1.  Wliat  literary  work  is  most  prominently  identified  with  each  of 
the  following  names  : — 

(a.)  George  Gascoigne. 

(b.)  Robert  Burton. 

( c .)  Thomas  Hobbes. 

(d.)  Samuel  Butler. 

(e.)  Izaak  Walton  1 

2.  Tell  what  you  know  of  the  Polyolbion. 

3.  How  does  Bacon,  in  his  Novum  Organura,  classify  the  false 
appearances,  which  he  regards  as  the  sources  of  error  ? Explain  the 
terms  which  he  employs  in  his  classification. 

4.  Mention  the  probable  sources  from  which  Shakespeare  derived  the 
materials  fox* — 

(a.)  Muc.li  Ado  about  Nothing; 

( b A Midsummer  Night’s  Dream  ; 

(c.)  The  Comedy  of  Errors  ; 
id.)  Twelfth  Night ; 

(i e .)  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  ; 
if.)  As  You  Like  it ; 

(g.)  Measure  for  Measure. 


5.  Delineate  the  character  of  Shy  lock,  illustrating  by  quotations  from 
the  piny. 

6.  What  are  the  causes  and  motives  of  sedition  mentioned  by  Bacon1? 
What  remedies  does  he  recommend  ? 

7.  Quote  Antonio’s  reply  to  Shy  lock’s  address,  beginning — 

“ Signior  Antonio,  many  a time  and  oft 
In  the  Rialto  you  have  rated  me.” 

8.  What  does  Bacon  say  of  the  passions  and  studies  of  the  mind,  as 
affecting  health  ? 

9.  Explain  the  words  italicised  in  the  following  extracts,  and  say  by 
whom  they  were  used-*- 

(«.)  “Yet  his  means  are  in  supposition ” 

(6.)  “ His  Master  and  he  are  scarce  cater-cousins.” 

(c.)  “ Give  him  a livery  move  guarded  than  his  fellows.” 

(d.)  “ The  scarjed  bark  puts  from  her  native  bay.” 

fe.)  “ A kind  of  boy;  a little  scrubbed  boy.” 

if.)  “ Supply  your  present  wants  and  take  no  doit.” 

(g.)  " I have  set  up  my  rest  to  run  away.” 

10.  Give  the  substance  of  Portia’s  description  of  her  French  suitor 
and  of  her  English  suitor. 

a 2 
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Appendix. 

SKturoin,  ARITHMETIC.— 100  Marks. 

Exami- 
nation Two  hours  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

Questions. 

S.B.  —Onhj  fine  questions  to  he  attempted  The  Examiner  will  read 
“11"'  only  the  first  five  answers  lift  uncancdled.  The  questions  in 

B Papers.  this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  twenty  m arks  being  assigned 

New"Pro-  >"  /,’nV  explanatory  notes  of  your  work  should  be 

gramme.  f/iv&H. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Dewar,  District  Inspector. 


1.  At  what  price  per  lb.  must  a merchuut  sell  tea  which  cost  £18  4s. 
per  cwt.,  so  that  on  every  £3G4  of  outlay  he  may  gain  the  selling  price 
of  3 ctvts.  3 qrs. ! 

2.  Establish  a rule  for  finding  the  present  value  of  an  annuity 
payable  for  a certain  number  of  years,  allowing  a given  rate  per  cent, 
per  annum  compound  interest. 

3.  A person  buys  6 per  cent,  bonds,  the  interest  on  which  is  payable 
yearly,  and  which  are  to  1)6  paid  off  at  par  3 years  after  the  time  ol 
purchase.  If  money  be  worth  5 per  cent.,  what  price  should  he  give 
for  the  bonds  1 (Compound  interest  is  to  bo  allowed.) 

4.  “The  terms  of  a fraction  which  is  in  its  simplest  form  are 
measures,  respectively,  of  the  terms  of  every  other  fraction  of  equal 
value.”  Provo  this. 

5.  Multiply  6f708e  by  49e8t  in  the  scale  of  12,  and  extract  the 
square  root  of  the  product  to  one  decimal  place. 

G.  If  the  present  worth  of  a certain  bum  due  after  a given  time  and 
at  a given  rate  be  £6,400,  und  if  the  same  sum  in  the  same  time  and  at 
the  same  rate  would  amount  to  £10,424  8s.  2'id.  Find  the  sum. 

7.  Give  the  mantissa;  of  the  logarithms  of  the  following  numbers:— 
2289,  343,  1092,  854,  855677  to  be  -3596458,  -5352941,  *0382226, 
•9314579,  and  *9323102  respectively  ; find  the  value  of — 

\'2289  x 343  x 1092  x854. 

8.  If  I owe  £403  17s.  8c?.  to  be  paid  in  4 months’  time,  and  I pay 
£150  10s.  now,  what  extension  of  time  ought  to  be  allowed  me  for  the 
payment  of  the  remainder,  reckoning  money  to  be  worth  5 per  cent 
per  annum  simple  interest! 

9.  What  is  meant  by  a harmonic  series!  Write  out  ten  terms  of 
such  a series,  and  state  and  prove  the  law  which  holds  between  any 
term  and  its  two  adjacent  terms. 

10.  Any  sum  of  money  may  be  expressed  in  pounds,  twelfths  of  a 
pound,  and  a proper  fraction  of  a twelfth  ; and  5 per  cent,  on  the  sum 
may  be  immediately  obtained  by  considering  the  pounds  as  shillings, 
the  twelfths  as  pence,  and  the  fraction  of  a twelfth  as  the  same  fraction 
of  a penny. 

Explain  the  reason  of  this. 

2.)  Hence  find  5 per  cent,  on  £668  7 s.  11c?. 

(3.)  Deduce  5£  per  cent,  on  same  sum. 
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Appendix. 

Section  HI., 
VIL 

ALGEBRA-  — 100  Marks.  — 

Exami- 

nation 

Two  hours  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper.  Questions. 

Haiti 

N.B. — Only  Jive  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  ivill  read  Tc°.~  *' 
only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancellcd.  The  questions  in  B Papers. 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  twenty  mm’Jcs  being  allowed  NowPro- 
for  each,  gramme. 


Mr.  Sullivan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Cbomie,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Resolve  into  its  simplest  factors  the  expression — 

(»  + y)7-a:7-  y*. 

• 2.  Supposing  a,  b,  and  c to  be  unequal,  prove  that  a2  + IS2  + cl  is 
greater  than  ab  + bc  + ca  for  all  real  values  of  a,  b , c. 

3.  If  sn  represent  the  sum  of  n terms  of  a given  geometric  series, 
find  the  sum  of — 

r-.-~  *i+Sj  + *a-+-  ....  +«„. 

4.  Assuming  that  am  y an=am  + H whore  m and  n are  positive  integers, 
prove  that  this  identity  holds  universally  where  m ■ and  n may  Jiavo  any 
real  values,  positive  or  negative,  whole  or  fractional. 

5.  Find  from  first  principles  the  general  term  of  the  expansion 
(&•  + «)"  n being  a positive  integer. 

6.  Sum  to  n terms  the  series — 

1.2  + 2.3+3.4  + . . . 

7-  Solve  the  equations — 

(x  + y)  (x  + z)  = 30. 

(w  + s)  = 15. 

(z+x)  (z  + y)  = 18. 


8.  If 


then 


x y _ z 

b+c-a~c+a-b~a+b-c 

x + y + z x(y  + g)  4-  y(z  + x)  + z(x  + y) 
a + b + c ~ 2 (ax  + by + cz) 


9.  If  (x  + y + z)  ^ ^ + ~ ) = 1>  tiiei1  sum  of  sorae  two  °* 


the  quantities  (x,  y,  s)  must  be  zero. 

10.  Solve  the  equations — 

x + 2y  -f  3«  = 14 
2 xy  + 3xs—  13 

2/3=0 

finding  real  numerical  values  for  x,  yt  z. 
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Appendix. 


GEOM  ETHY. — 7 0 Marks. 


Seotimlll..  Two  hours  and  :v  half  allowed  for  this  paper. 


Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Muir. 

Teachers. 


N.B. — Only  five  question s to  hi  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 

only  the  first  jive  tnifueer*  left  nneunedlcd.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  nil  of  equal  value,  fourteen  marks  being  assigned 
to  each.  Only  geometrical  solutions  will  be  accepted  and  only 
the  propositions  of  Euclid  may  he  assumed. 


B Pa  pci  *■.  Mr.  Eahdlky,  Head  Inspector. 

New  pro-  Mr.  Pbdlow,  District  Inspector, 

ynumue.  1.  Prove  that  the  sides  alien  t the  equal  angles  of  equiangular  triangles 
are  proportional,  and  that  those  opposite  equal  tingles  are  homologous 
(10  marks)  ; and  show  that  if  two  sides  of  a triangle  he  unequal  the 
sum  of  the  greater  side  and  the  pri’pcnidicular  on  it  from  the  opposite 
tingle  is  greater  than  the  sum  of  the  less  side  and  the  perpendicular  on 
it  from  tlie  opposite  angle  (4  marks). 

2.  If  four  lines  be  proportional  the  rectangle  under  the  extremes  is 
equal  to  the  rectangle  under  the  means.  Prove  this  (10  marks).  Show 
also,  if  the  bisector  of  the  vertical  angle  of  a triangle  meets  the  hasp, 
the  rectangle  under  the  segments  of  the  base  together  with  the  square 
of  the  bisector  is  equal  to  the  rectangle  contained  by  the  sides  (4  marks). 

3.  Prove  that  if  a secant  bo  drawn  to  a circle  from  a point  outside  it, 
the  rectangle  contained  by  the  whole  secant  and  the  part  outside  the 
circle  is  equal  to  the  square  of  the  tangent  to  the  circle  from  the  point 
(10  marks) ; and  show  that  if  Al»  be  the  diameter  of  a circle  and  AC 
and  AD  two  chords  meeting  tangent  at  B in  E and  F,  a circle  through 
C,  P,  and  E will  pass  through  F (4  marks). 

4.  Prove  that  the  straight  line  which  bisects  the  vertical  angle  of  s 
triangle  divides  the  base  into  segments  proportional  to  the  adjacent 
sides  (10  murks;.  Show  also  that  if  the  base  be  produced  the  internal  and 
external  bisectors  of  the  vertical  angle  divide  it  harmonically  (4  marks). 

5.  Describe  a triangle  having  its  three  sides  equal  to  three  given  lines 
any  two  of  which  are  greater  than  the  third.  Give  a full  proof 
(10  marks)  ; aud  construct  a triangle  having  given  the  three  bisectors 
of  the  sides  (4  marks). 

6.  Prove  that  if  a secant  *.nd  a tangent  be  drawn  to  a circle  from  a 
given  point  the  square  on  the  tangent  is  equal  to  the  rectangle  contained 
by  the  whole  secant  and  tlic  part  of  it  outside  the  circle  (10  marks). 
Show  also  that  if  two  lines  AB  and  CD  meet  in  a point  P,  so  that 
AP'l’B  is  equal  to  CPOPD,  the  four  points  A,  B,  C,  aud  D lie  on  the 
cir<  innference  of  a circle  (4  marks). 

7.  Find  a mean  proportional  between  two  given  lines  (10  marks); 
and  show  that  if  two  circles  touch  externally  their  common  tangent  is 
a mean  proportional  between  their  diameters  (4  marks). 

8.  Prove  that  equiangular  parallelograms  have  to  one  another  the 
ratio  wdiich  is  compounded  of  the  ratios  of  their  sides  (10  marks). 
Show  also  that  triangles  which  have  one  angle  of  the  one  equal  or 
supplemental  to  one  angle  of  the  other  are  to  one  another  in  the  ratio 
of  the  rectangles  of  the  sides  about  those  angles  (4  marks;. 

3.  Prove  that  angles  in  the  same  segment  of  a circle  arc  equal 
(10  marks);  and  show  that  in  any  triangle  the  perpendicular  to  the 
base  through  its  middle  point  meets  the  internal  nmi  external  bisectors 
of  the  vertical  angle  at  points  on  the  circumscribed  circle  (4  marks). 

10.  Inscribe  in  a triangle  a parall el ogram  of  given  area  less  than 
half  the  area  of  the  triangle  (10  marks);  and  construct  a parallelo- 
gram having  given  the  diagonals  and  a side  (4  marks). 
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MENSURATION— 30  Marks. 

One  liouv  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 


Section  III . 

vir. 

Rxmui- 

uation 

Qut-stiouB. 


Kate 

N.B. — Only  jive  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  JS&iaminer  will  rand 

only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  All  the  questions  B I'uptw. 
in  this  paper  arc  oj  equal  value , six  marks  being  assigned  ntow  j>w. 
to  each.  gmmxne. 


Mr.  Eardlev,  Head  Inspector. 

>Ir.  Fkdlow,  District  Inspoctor. 

1.  The  radius  of  the  base  of  the  segment  of  a sphere  is  24  inches 
and  its  height  12  inches:  find  its  volume  and  the  area  of  its  convex 
surface. 

2.  The  radii  of  the  ends  of  the  frustum  of  a right  circular  cone  are 
4 and  3 yards,  and  the  perpendicular  height  5 yards ; find  the  volume 
of  the  cone  from  which  the  frustum  is  taken. 

3.  A bowl  is  in  the  shape  of  the  zone  of  a sphere,  the  radius  of  the 
top  being  I(i  inch&s  and  of  the  bottom  4 inches.  Its  depth  is  10  inches. 
Find  the  number  of  cubic  inches  of  water  it  will  hold. 

4.  Find  the  external  radius  of  a hollow  sphere  one  inch  thick,  the 
material  of  which  is  of  the  samo  volume  a3  a solid  sphere  whose  radius 
is  7 inches. 

5.  The  edges  of  a cube  are  14  inches  iu  length.  One  of  the  corners 
is  cut  off  so  as  to  form  a pyramid,  and  each  of  its  edges  terminating  in 
the  solid  angle  of  the  cube  cut  off  is  6 inches  in  length.  Find  the 
volume  of  the  solid  that  remains. 

6.  A hemispherical  bowl  having  an  internal  diameter  of  10  inches 
has  within  it  a solid  cone  placed  vertically  with  its  apex  at  bottom  and 
its  base  level  with  the  rim  of  the  bowl.  The  radius  of  the  base  of  the 
cone  is  4 inches.  What  volume  of  water  will  fill  the  bowl,  supposing 
the  cone  not  to  be  moved  1 

7.  The  outer  surface  of  a factory  chimney  whose  height  is  100  feet 
is  of  a regular  octagonal  shape,  the  side  of  the  octagon  at  the  bottom 
being  5 feet  and  at  the  top  2 feet.  The  flue  is  in  the  form  of  a circular 
cylinder  whose  diameter  is  3 feet,  find  the  solidity  of  the  chimney. 

8 A shed  is  100  feet  in  length  and  40  feet  in  breadth.  It  has  a 
circular  vaulted  roof,  the  height  of  the  ridge  above  the  eaves  bciug  8 
feet,  find  the  cost,  of  painting  the  roof  at  2 M per  square  yard. 

9.  A sphere  and  a hollow  cylinder  have  each  a radius  of  3-J-  inches, 
and  the  length  of  the  cylinder  is  equal  to  its  circumference.  When  the 
sphere  is  enclosed  in  the  cylinder  how  many  cubic  inches  will  the 
remainder  of  the  cylinder  contain  1 

10.  A rectangular  garden  40  yards  in  length  and  30  yards  w ide 
contains  four  equal  crescent-shaped  flower  beds,  each  formed  by  two 
intersecting  circles,  whoso  common  chord  is  4 yards,  and  whose  heights 
are  1 yard  and  2|  yards ; find  the  cost  of  covering  the  rest  of  the  space 
with  grass  at  64c2.  per  square  yard. 
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Appendix.. 

Section  HI., 
VH 

Eximi- 
o&tion 
Questions. 

Mala 

Teachers. 

B Papers. 

New  Pro- 
gramme. 


N.B, 


1. 


BOOK-KEEPING.— 40  Marks. 

Two  horn's  allowed  for  this  paper. 

-Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  fret  Jive  answers  left  uneancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  eight  marks  being  allowed 
for  each. 

Mr.  Eardley,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  O’Connell,  District  Inspector 


£ 

200 

500 

150 

600 

1,050 

200 

100 

15 

200 


July  1.  Cnsli  in  hands,  . . 

„ Cash  at  bank, 

„ „ William  Smith’s  acceptance  of  my  draft,  (lne 
Aug.  1, 

„ „ Goods  on  hand, 

„ „ India  stock  £1,000,  valued  at  105, 

„ „ My  acceptance  of  George  Brown’s  draft,  duo 

July  10, 

„ 3.  Sold  George  Brown  goods, 

,,  5.  Received  dividend  on  India  stock, 

,,10.  Paid  by  cheque  my  acceptance,  due  this  day, 

„ 15.  Bought  goods  from  William  Smith,  aud  paid 
on  account  r hereof  £50  in  cash  and  £50  by 
cheque,  ..... 

„ 20.  Sold  £200  India  stock  at  110, 

„ 25.  Paid  into  bank,  .... 

„ 26.  Accepted  William  Smith’s  draft  at  1 month,  . 

„ 27.  Paid  to  my  account  in  bank  William  £ 

Smith’s  acceptance  . . .150 

less  discount  . . , 1 

„ 30.  Paid  clerk’s  salary  by  cheque,  . . 

„ 31.  Goods  on  hand  valued  at,  , , 

India  stock  valued  at  1071-. 

Journalize  the  foregoing  transactions. 

2.  Post  same  into  Ledger ; balance  and  close  the  accounts, 

3.  Make  out  a Trial  Balanoe, 

4.  Draw  up  a Balance  Sheet. 

5.  Explalu  the  items  in  the  following  Ledger  account  in  John 
Garvin's  books : — 


200 

220 

50 

50 


149 

10 

650 


Dr. 


John  Hunt. 


Cr. 


£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

July  1.  To  tea,  . 100  0 0 

J illy  3.  By  cash,  . 50  0 0 

„ 15.  To  sugar,  . 150  0 0 

„ 20.  By  bills  pay- 

able,  . 150  0 0 

„ 81.  By  balance,  50  0 0 

250  0 0 

250  0 0 

6.  J oumalize  the  following  entries : — 

(a.)  Estimated  depreciation  of  premises, . 

(6.)  Wrote  off  balance  on  J.  West’s  account  as  a 
bad  debt,  ..... 
(o.)  Petty  expensep  paid  for  1 month, 
hhk,  (d.)  Drew  out  cash  on  private  account,  . 


£ 

100 

150 

5 

10 
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7.  William.  Jones  paid  £>60  into  the  Ulster  Bank  to  the  credit  of 
William  Morwood,  and  advised  him  that  he  did  so  at  the  request  and 
on  account  of  James  Dawson. 


What  journal  entries  should  be  made  by — 

(a. ) W illiam  Jones  j 
fa.)  Ulster  Bank ; 

(c.)  William  M or  wood  ; 
and  (d.)  James  Dawson  1 

8. 

£ s.  d. 

July  1.  James  Henry's  acceptance  to  me  was  returned 

dishonoured,  . . . . 50  0 0 

„ „ Pidd  expenses  in  connexion  with  same,  . 10  0 

„ 10.  Cash  received  of  James  Henry  on  account  of 

dishonoured  bill,  . , . . 20  0 0 

Journalize  the  foregoing  transactions. 


9.  William  Reid  enclosed  a Bill  Receivable  for  £50  to  George  White 
to  be  discounted,  and  ho  directed  White  to  pay  the  proceeds  to  John 
Nash  on  his  (Reid’s)  account.  White  accordingly  paid  £47  10s.  to 
Nash,  having  deducted  £2  10s.  for  discount.  Give  the  journal  entries 
which  should  be  made  by  Reid,  White,  and  Nash  respectively. 

10. 


Jan.  1.  Bought  for  cash,  1,000  lbs.  tea,  at  2s.  per  lb., . 
„ „ Received  discount  on  ditto, 

„ 2.  Used  5 lbs.  tea  as  samples  in  the  house, 

„ 10.  10  lbs.  tea  damaged  and  unsaleable,  . 
j,  15.  Received  my  legacy  from  the  executors  of  John 
Goodbody,  . 

Journalize  the  foregoing  transactions. 


£ s.  d. 
10)  0 0 

1 0 0 

0 10  0 

1 0 0 

100  0 0 


AGRICULTURE.— 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 


N.B. — Only  Jive  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  Jirst Jive,  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  ten  marks  being  allowed 
for  each. 

Dr.  Alexander,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Smith,  District  Inspector. 

1.  By  what  agencies  is  the  dormant  matter  of  the  soil  brought  into 
an  sictive  state  1 Describe  their  operation. 

2.  What  is  the  nature  and  purpose  of  sub-soiling  1 When  is  it 
useless  1 

3.  State  the  elements  of  fertilization  in  guano,  and  the  classes  of  soils 
and  crops  for  which  it  is  best  suited. 

4.  (a  ) What  is  meant  by  green-manuring  1 (6.)  State  the  advantages 

claimed  for  it. 
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Section  HI., 
YLI. 

Exami- 

nation 

Question!. 

Mnti 

Teachers 

B Paper?. 

New  Pro- 
gramme. 
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B Papers. 

New  Pro- 
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r>.  What  are  the  agencies  nccossary  for  proncr  germination  ? 
the  functions  discharged  by  each.  1 “ 

(>.  (n.)  State  the  two  principal  advantages  arising  from  irrigation 
(b.)  Under  what  circumstances  is  it  useless  l 

7.  (a.)  Name  the  principal  insect  pests  that  harass  the  farmer 
(b.)  How  may  their  ravages  he  prevented  ? 

8.  Describe  the  different  functions  discharged  by  the  leaves  and  by 

the  roots  of  plants  in  promoting  their  growth.  ^ 

i).  Describe  the  proper  winter  feeding  of  young  sheep. 

10.  Describe  the  mode  of  effecting  the  mechanical  analysis  of  a soil. 
AVliat  is  its  object? 


THEORY  OF  METHOD.— 100  Marks. 


Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 


N.  B.—  Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first  five  ansivers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value , twenty  marks  being  allow! 
for  each. 

Mr.  Purser,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  MacMillan  (Senior),  District  Inspector. 

1.  To  what  are  inattention  and  want  of  application  of  infants  under 
instruction  to  be  attributed  ? 

2.  Explain,  as  to  a class,  each  step  in  the  process  of  extracting  tie 
square  root. 

3.  What  are  the  mental  operations  denoted  by  imagination  ? Show 
the  importance  of  this  faculty  in  school  education,  and  how  it  is  called 
into  exercise. 

4.  Where  should  we  look  for  the  source  of  the  most  effective  influence 
which  the  school  brings  to  bear  on  the  formation  of  the  character  of  tlifl 
pupil  ? Explain  fully. 

5.  Show  that  the  teacher  who  allows  his  pupils  to  acquire  the  habit 
of  reading  without  understanding  violates  a fundamental  principle  of 
teaching. 

6.  Write  a full  list  of  the  questions  you  would  ask  a hoy  learning  tbe 
twelfth  proposition  of  tlie  first  book  of  Euclid.  What  part  of  the 
proposition  should  be  remembered  verbatim,  and  what  otherwise  1 

7.  Give  instructions  regarding  the  setting  of  written  home  exercises; 
the  subjects  for  different  classes;  their  number,  marking,  and  correction 

8.  A school  of  1 20  children  has  one  female  and  two  male  teachers  m 
two  monitors.  There  are  two  class-rooms.  Needlework,  agnculturt, 
grammar,  and  geography  are  taught  during  ordinary  school  hours,  tree 
1 0 to  3 o’clock.  Draw  up  a suitable  time  table,  giving  such  explanatory 
notes  as  you  deem  needful. 

9.  Write  notes  for  a le&son  on  11  Case”  in  grammar. 

10.  Explain,  as  to  a sixth  class,  how  to  find  distances  on  a map  o. 
Europe  or  Ireland  on  which  no  scale  of  miles  is  laid  down. 
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MECHANICAL  DRAWING.— 50  Marks. 

One  hour  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  Jive  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examine)'  will  read  Question*. 
only  the  first  Jive  ansivers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  on  Male 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value , ten  marks  being  assigned  Tcachers- 
to  each.  B Papers. 

Dr.  Alexander,  Head  Inspector.  N«w  Pn>- 

Mr.  Craig,  District  Inspector.  grurame. 

Special  Instructions. 

The  constructions  must  be  strictly  geometrical,  and  not  the  result  of 
calculation  or  trial 

A single  accent  (')  signifies  feet,  a double  accent  (")  inches. 

Lines  parallel  or  perpendicular  to  others  may  be  drawn  without 
showing  any  construction. 

1 . The  perimeter  of  a triangle  is  6",  construct  it  so  that  its  sides  may 
be  in  the  proportion  of  2,  3,  and  4. 

2.  Construct  a diagonal  scale  of  one  inch  to  one  yard  to  show  feet 
and  inches.  Mark  on  it  the  line  which  represents  5'  1 1". 

3.  Construct  a triangle,  sides  31",  3",  and  2|",  and  inscribe  a square 
in  it. 

4.  Construct  a triangle  on  a base  of  31",  with  an  altitude  of  2",  aud 
a vertical  angle  of  75°. 

5.  Within  a given  regular  hexagon,  side  2",  inscribe  six  equal 
circles,  each  touching  two  others  and  two  sides  of  the  hexagon. 

6.  Draw  a figure  corresponding  to  the  given  figure,  diagram  No.  6 
on  accompanying  sheet,  but  showing  construction. 

7.  Copy  this  example,  diagram  No.  7 on  accompanying  sheet, 
according  to  the  figured  dimensions. 

8.  Describe  a parallelogram  whose  area  and  perimeter  shall  be 
respectively  equal  to  the  area  and  perimeter  of  the  given  triangle. 

9.  A hexagonal  prism,  side  of  base  1",  length  of  prism  2",  stands  on 
the  horizontal  plane  on  its  base,  its  back  corner  being  in  front  of  the 
vertical  plane  and  two  of  its  rectangular  faces  are  inclined  to  the 
vertical  plane  at  15°.  Give  its  plan  and  elevation. 

10.  Reduce  the  given  figure  to  a square  of  equal  area. 


Appendix. 
Section  m., 

vn. 

Exami- 

nation 


OBJECT  DRAWING— SHADED.— 50  Marks. 

One  hour  allowed  for  this  subject. 

Instructions  to  Candi  dates. 

1.  A shaded  drawing  of  the  models  placed  before  you  is  to  be  made 
so  as  fairly  to  fill  the  paper  supplied. 

2.  No  ruling,  measuring,  squaring,  tracing,  or  use  of  instruments  is 
allowed.  All  central  and  guide  lines  must  be  drawn  freehand,  and  on 
no  account  be  ruled. 

The  pencil  may  be  held  between  the  eye  and  the  objects  for  the 
purpose  of  estimating  their  apparent  relative  size. 
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Appendix. 

Soot^nL,  OBJECT  DRAWING— SHADED. 

INHTUUCTIONS  TO  SuiUiUINTENDENTS. 

Tho  Superintendent  will  place,  a cube  on  a drawing  board,  arranged 
horizontally,  about  2 feet  G inches  above  the  lloor.  On  the  cube  he  will 
place  a sphere. 

The  models  should  be  placod  a little  to  the  left  of  all  tho  candidates. 

New  Pro- 
gramme. HISTORY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND.— 50  Mark 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  Jive  question*  to  be  attempted.  The  Examine r will  mi 
only  the  first  Jive  answers  lejl  uncancelled.  The  questions  a 
this  paper  are  of  equal  value,  ten  mark $ being  assigned  to 
each. 

Dr.  Mohan,  Head  Inspector. 

Dr.  Bateman,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Give  a short  account  of  the  naval  history  of  England  during  the 
Commonwealth. 

2.  Describe  Wentworth's  career  in  Ireland  as  Lord  Deputy. 

3.  Give  some  account  of  the  relations  between  England  and  France 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

4.  Mention  one  important  event  in  which  the  following  persons, 
respectively,  took  a prominent  part : — 

(a.)  John  Hampden ; 

(b.)  General  Monck  ; 

(c.)  Red  Hugh  O'Donnell ; 

(d.)  Shane  O’Neill ; 

(<•.)  Marshal  Bagenal. 

5.  Give  a brief  account  of  the  subjugation  of  Ireland  by  the  parlia- 
mentary forces  after  the  execution  of  Charles  I. 

6.  Assign  dates  to  the  following  Elizabethan  events  : — 

(a.)  Execution  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  ; 

(b.)  Execution  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  ; 

(c.)  Defeat  of  tho  Spanish  Armada  ; 

(d.)  Execution  of  Robert  Earl  of  Essex  ; 

(e.)  Abolition  of  monopolies. 

7.  Give  (a)  the  date,  and  ( b ) the  leading  incidents  of  the  flight  cf 
the  Earls  of  Tyrone  and  TirconneU.  (c)  State  the  circumstances  that 
led  immediately  to  that  event. 

8.  State  what  you  know  about — 

(a.)  The  Self-denying  Ordinance  ; 

(b.)  Pride’s  Purge ; 

(c.)  The  Solemn  League  and  Covenant ; 

Id.)  The  Petition  of  Bight. 

9.  (a).  What  were  the  principal  “ Graces  ” promised  by  Charles! 
to  his  Irish  subjects?  (b.)  Who  was  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland  a 
time! 

10.  Mention  one  remarkable  event  which  occurred  in  ef th er  w# 
or  Irish  history  in  each  of  the  following  years  : — 1598,  lc  j • 
1666,  1679,  1683,  1618,  1604,  1641,  1642. 


Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Mo to 
Ttachrn 

B Papora. 
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Appendix. 
Section  ILL, 

1ATIN. — 50  Marks.  — 

Exami- 

nation 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper,  Question*. 

Male 

IST.  B. — Only  five  questions  ore  to  be  attempted,  one  at  least  from  each  Triers. 

Section — A , B,  C , D.  The  Eaaminer  will  read  only  the  first  B Paj-ers. 
five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in  this  papa'  Nev^0_ 
arc  all  of  equal  value , ten  marks  being  allowed  for  each.  giamme. 


Mr.  Stkonge,  Head  Inspector. 
Mr.  Dickie,  District  Inspector. 


Section  A. 

1.  Translate  into  English  : — 

Quod  si  in  scaena,  id  est  in  contione  in  qua  rebus  fictis  et  adumbratis 
loci  pluvimum  cst,  tamen  verum  valet,  si  modo  id  patefactum  et  inlus- 
tratum  est,  quid  in  amicitia  fieri  oportet,  quae  tota  veritate  perpen- 
ditur  ‘l  In  qua  nisi,  ut  dicitur,  aperture  pectus  videos  tuumque  os  ten  das, 
nihil  fidum,  nihil  exploratum  habeas,  ne  amare  quidem  autamari,  cum, 
id  quam  vere  fiat,  ignores. 

Quamquam  ista  adsentatio,  quam  vis  perniciosn  sit,  nocere  tamen 
nemini  potest  nisi  ei  qui  earn  recipit  atque  ea  delectatnr. 

Ita  fit  ut  is  adsentntoribus  patefaciat  aures  suas  maxime  qui  ipse  sihi 
adsentatur  et  se  maxime  ipse  delectet. 

Cicero. 

Parse  fictis,  patefactum. 

Explain  the  construction  of  “ ne  amare  quidem  aut  ainari.” 

Comment  briefly  on  “ pingui,  ut  aiunt,  Minerva.” 

Quote  from  the  De  Senectute  Ennius’  allusion  to  his  own  obsequies. 


2.  Translate  into  English  : — 

J uppiter,  (hospitibus  num  te  dare  jura  loquuntur), 

Hunc  ketuui  Tyriisque  diem  Trojaque  profectis. 

Esse  velis,  nostrosque  hujus  meminisse  minores 
Adsit  laetitiae  Bacchus  dator  et  bona  Juno. 

Et  vos,  0,  coetum  Tyrii  celebrate  faventes. 

Dixit  et  in  inensam  laticum  libavit  honorem, 

Primaque,  lihato,  summo  tenus  attigit  ore  ; 

Turn  Bitiae  dedit  increpitans.  Jlle  irapigor  huusit 
Spumantem  pateram,  et  pleno  se  proluit  auro, 

Post  alii  proceres.  Citharu  crinitus  lopas 
Personat  aurata,  docuit  quae  maximus  Atlas. 

Virgil 

Parse  velis,  hujus,  laticum,  lihato,  proeeres. 

Scan  the  third  line  of  the  passage. 

Translate  and  comment  on — 

“ Mcrcatique  solum  faeti  de  nomine  Byrsam.” 

What  is  the  Virgilian  quotation — 

“ Can  such  anger  be  in  heavenly  hearts  ] " 
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Section  B. 

3.  Translate  into  English  : — 

0 nate  ingentcm  lnctum  mi  quaere  tuorum 
Ostoudent  terris  hum;  tautum  fata,  neque  ultra 
Esse  si  non  t.  Nimhun  voliis  Humana  propago 
Visa  putens,  superi,  propria  liacc  si  dona  fuissent. 

Qimntos  ille  virum  inagiuun  Mavortis  ad  urbem 
Campus  aget  gemitus  ‘l  vol  quae,  Tiberine,  videbis 
Funera  quuiu  tuinulum  praeterlahere  recentem ! 

Nec  puer  llioca  quisquam  do  gente  Latinos 
In  tuntuin  spe  toilet  avos  : nec  ltomuia  quondam 
Ullo  se  tantum  tellus  jactabit  aluinno. 

•1.  Translate  into  English ; — 

Sunt  uutem  alii  philoHophi,  ct  ii  quidcm  magni  atque  nobiles,  qui 
fleorum  niente  atque  ratione  oninem  mundum  administrari  et  regi 
censeant,  neque  vero  id  solum,  sod  etiam  ab  isdem  hominura  vitae 
consuli  et  provider!  j mitn  et  fruges  ct  reliqua  quae  term  pariat,  et 
tenipcstatcs  ac  temporum  variolates  uoclique  mutationea,  quibus  omnia, 
quaa  terra  gig n at,  matnmta  pnbescant,  a dis  iiuniortalibus  tribui  gened 
humano  putant  mill  toque,  quae  dioentur  in  his  libris,  colligunt,  quae 
talia  snut,  lit  ca  ipsa  di  iinmortalcs  ud  usum  hominum  fabricati  paene 
videautur. 

Section  C. 

5.  Decline — 

nuceps,  suppcdlox,  ebur,  jecuv,  strix  ; 

and  conjugate — 

exedo,  como,  inquiro,  texo,  tollo. 

6.  Cite  the  chief  rules  of  the  “ Oratio  Obliqua,”  and  construct  a brief 
passage  in  both  the  Oratio  Bee  la  and  the  Oratio  Obliqua. 

7.  Give  instances  of : — 

«).  The  accusative  of  exclamation  ; 

6.)  The  dative  of  disadvantage  ; 

(c.)  The  genitive  of  price  j 
(<f.)  The  ablative  of  description  ; 

(e.)  The  accusative  of  extent. 

8.  Express  in  idiomatic  Latin  : — 

(a.)  Cato  nearly  died. 

(£>.)  Three  hundred  of  us  have  come  together. 

c. )  Such  a time  may  coma 

d. )  Ten  thousand  soldiers. 

(e.)  I have  long  been  waiting  for  you. 

9.  Write  down  the  Latin  numerals,  cardinal  and  ordinal,  up  to  22; 

or, 

Explain  the  Roman  system  of  naming  the  days  of  the  month, 

using  the  Latin  phrases  required. 

Section  D. 

10.  Translate  into  Latin  : — 

His  decease  was  a severe  affliction  to  his  family,  a grief  to  his  friends, 
and  a subject  of  regret  even  to  foreigners  and  those  who  had  noporson 
knowledge  of  him.  The  common  people,  too,  and  the  class  who  li 
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interest  themselves  about  public  concerns, were  frequent  in  their  inquiries 
at,  hia  house  during  his  sickness,  and  made  him  the  subject  of  conver- 
sation at  the  forum  and  in  private  circles  ; nor  did  any  person  either 
rejoice  at  the  news  of  his  death  or  speedily  forget  it.  Their  com- 
miseration was  aggravated  by  a prevailing  report  that  he  was  taken  off 
by  poison.  I cannot,  however,  venture  to  affirm  anything  certain  of 
this  matter. 

FRENCH.— 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  are  to  be  attempted,  one  at  least  from  each 
Section — A,  B,  C,  D.  The  Examiner  will  read  only  the  first 
five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in  this  paper 
are  all  of  equal  value , ten  marks  being  allowed  for  each. 

Dr.  Alexander,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Daly,  District  Inspector. 

Section  A, 

1.  Translate  into  Euglish 

Lea  faibles  bras  des  femmes  et  des  enfants  ne  ponv&ient  sulfite  aux 
soins  qui  leur  etoient  imposes ; les  vastes  jacheres  couvertes  de  petite 
bestiaux  qui  paissoient  l’harbe  rare  des  sillons,  les  landes  embaumSes 
par  les  ajoncs  en  Hears,  les  cliamps  qu'on  anrait  dfi  labourer  et  qui 
restaient  en  friche,  toute  cette  immense  solitude  appartenait  sans  parfcage 
aux  habitants  de  la  Boullaye,  qui  n’en  protitaient  guere. — JDerriere  Us 
j (fates. 

2.  Translate  into  English  : — 

“ Helas  ! ignorez-vous  quelles  sdv^res  lois 
Aux  timides  mortels  cachent  ici  les  rois  1 
An  fond  de  leur  palais  leur  majeste  terrible 
Affecte  a leurs  sujets  de  se  rendre  invisible  ; 

Et  la  mort  est  le  prix  de  tout  audacieux 
Qui,  sans  Hre  appele,'  se  presente  a leurs  yeux, 

Si  le  roi  dans  l’instant,  pour  sauver  le  coupable, 

Ne  lui  donne  a baiser  son  sceptre  redou  table, 

Rien  ne  met  a l'abri  de  cet  ordre  fatal 

Ni  le  rang,  ni  le  sexe,  eb  le  crime  est  egal. — Esther, 

Section  B. 

3.  Translate  into  English  ^ — 

Set.)  Ds  me  font  l’elfet  de  battre  la  campagne. 

6.)  Nous  aurons  de  la  peine  a en  veniv  a.  bout, 
c.)  II  tira  sur  lui  a bout  portont. 

(d.)  II  avait  ausaitdt  saute  le  remblai. 

(e.)  Sa  vue  basse  augmentait  ses  ter  rears. 

4 Translate  into  English 

Maharbal,  1’im  des  gen<5raux  carthaginois,  voulait  quo  sans  perdre  de 
temps  l’on  march&t  droit  a Rome,  promettant  a Annibal  de  la  faire 
souper  & cinq  jours  de  la  dans  le  Capitole.  Et  sur  ce  quo  celui-ei 
repliqna  qu’il  fallait  pi*endre  du  temps  pour  deliberer  sur  cette  proposi- 
tion. “ Je  vois  bien  ” dit  Maharbal,  “ que  les  Dicux  n’ont  pas  donne  au 
mSme  homme  tous  les  talents  k la  fois.  Vous  savez  vaincre,  Annibal, 
mais  vous  ne  savez  pa'i  profiter  de  la  victoire.” 
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Appendix. 
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New  r.i- 
gmmir.e. 


Section  C. 

5.  Translate  into  French  : — 

The  admiral  hiumelf,  mounted  on  a richly  caparisoned  (caparaamnil 
chargin',  presented  by  the  King,  next  appeared,  occompaniedly  [ 
nuiueiouK  cavalcade  of  Courtiers  anti  gentlemen.  All  eyes  were  directed 
towards  the  man  inspired  of  Heaven,  who  first  had  dared  to  lift  the 
veil  of  Ocean.  People  sought  in  his  face  for  a visible  sign  of  his 
mission,  and  thought  they  could  discern  one. 


G.  Translate  into  French  : — 

(a.)  Don’t  let  the  lire  go  out. 

(/>.)  That’s  as  plain  as  can  be. 

(c.)  lie  goes  into  society  a good  dead. 
(<f.)  He  pretended  to  ho  angry. 

•e.)  What’s  to  bo  done? 


Suction  D. 

7.  Write  out,  in  full,  the  imperfect  subjunctive  of  savoir,  tenir  and 
native,  the  imperfect  iudicutive  of  absoudre,  and  the  present  indicative 
of  croUrn. 

8.  Distinguish  in  use  between  dans  and  en ; aiilour  and  alentovr ; 
avunt  and  dttvtnU  ; a ce  (pie  and  jnsqu'u  ce  qne  ; dessous  and  dtuus. 

9.  Name  five  nouns  which  are  masculine  in  one  signification  and 
feminine  in  another.  Give  meanings  in  each  case. 

10.  “Some  neuter  verbs  take  either  avoir  or  Hre,  according  to  the 
idea  one  wishes  to  express.”  State  the  general  rule  and  give  examples. 


IRISH. — 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  are  to  be  attempted,  one  at  least  jrom  tack 
section — A,  B,  C , J).  The  Examiner  will  read  only  the  fml 
Jive  answers  left  uncancelled. 

The  Questions  in  this  Papier  are  all  of  etpial  value,  ten  marks  being 
allowed  for  each. 

Dr.  Moran,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Lbhane,  District  Inspector. 

Section  A. 

1 . Translate  the  following  passage  into  Irish : — 

There  was  a certain  householder  who  gave  orders  to  put  a brass 
bell  on  the  neck  of  a clog  that  was  addicted  to  bite  people,  so  that 
everybody  might  avoid  him.  When  it  had  been  put  on  him,  and  to 
had  heard  the  tinkling  of  the  brass,  he  became  very  much  elated,  ana 
he  considered  that  the  bell  had  been  given  him  as  a reward  of  service, 
as  he  had  been  so  good. 
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2.  Translate  into  Irish  ■ — 


Appendix. 


Presently  a dreadful  yell  was  heard,  which  struck  the  spectators  R<wt^nL* 
with  horror,  and  a monstrous  lion  rushed  out  of  a den,  which  was  — 
purposely  set  open,  and  darted  forward  with  erected  mane  and  flaming  n^on  ’ 
eyes,  and  jaws  that  gaped  like  an  open  sepulchre.  A mournful  silence  Questions, 
instantly  prevailed. 

Section  B.  "IS?* 


3.  Translate  the  following  into  English  : — 

^ibecro  and  ceunpuin  comcionn  na  peemerro  ’n  a agu i*6  pm  map 


B Paper*. 

NowPro- 

(trammu, 


a n-abpaip  nac  paibe  ’n  a pupae  acc  neic  m-W.iadnct  picioc  baoi  6 
hdp  rhumnuipie  paptatdm  50  ceaec  Weniiean  innce,  aiiiait  a neipt 


an  pann  po: — 

Ttd  dpiodac  btiatan  beacccr, 
ba  pap  ppi  panaib  peadca, 
lap,  ri-eg  a ptuaig  ppi  peaccriiain, 
’hi -a  n-eatcaib  ap  TVIoig  Gatca. 


4.  Translate  into  English  : — 

CCgtip  cdtiganap  a n -61  motion  1011a  g-ceadpap,  agup  nugcrcap  rpi 
gdpta  eagcaomre  dp  dpn,  agup  a nubaipc  ponnguata  an  laoin: 
“longnad  tiom  an  baile  po, 

Tllap  ’cd  gan  mg,  gan  coige, 

TTlap  no  cfm  an  baite  po, 

Heart  ip  cpftib  ten/  eporoe.” 


Section  C. 

5.  Translate  into  English  : — 

T)o  donnaipe  manan  alia  gabap  aip  bdpp  pceilpe  dm  nap 
b-peimp  teip  ceadc  ami  a h-aice.  *0'  yog  atp  map  pin  oppi  aig 
pun:  “Can  6 an  pad  t>puit  cu  aim  pin  puap,  din  tom,  noccuigde, 
agup  50  teop  peup  ann  po  aip  a li-puit  Map  agup  blar.  *Oa  bpig 
pin  capp  anuap.” 

6.  Translate  into  English  . — 

Ip  gabatrap  pagdnea  no  pigne  hengipc,  pd  pm,  naoipeac  na 
Sacpanac,  aip  na  Opeadnacaib  map  gup  fspiop  po  d h-upldp  na 
bpmdine  tan,  agup  gup  cuip  puipionn  uart  pdin  aim  a n-dictfc, 
agup  tap  n-nibipc  caic  go  h-iomton  no  mbip  an  neanga  Leo. 

Section  D 

7.  Parse  the  underlined  words  in  Question  3. 

8.  Give  the  principal  syntactical  rules  bearing  on  the  use  of  the 
relative  pronoun.  Illustrate  your  answer  by  examples. 

9.  Give  the  combinations  of  the  preposition  6,  from , with  the- 
possessive  pronouns.  Show  l>y  examples  how  the  different  meanings- 
of  the  form  dna  may  be  distinguished. 

10.  Beeline  an  cop  tom,  ‘the  bare  foot,’  and  compare  the  adjective 
yupup,  ‘ easy.’ 

H 
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Appendix. 

SootwiL,  TRIGONOMETRY.— 50  Marks. 


Exami- 

nniion 

Questions. 

Male 

Teachers. 

B Papers. 

Now  Pro- 
grammes. 


One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  fur.  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  urill  read 
only  the  first  Jive  answers  left  uhcancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value , ten  marks  being  allowed  /or 
each. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  MoClintock,  District  Inspector. 


1.  In  a triangle  ABC,  a = 104,4,  b = 93*5,  A = 74°  12  : find  the 
remaining  parts. 

Log  1044  = 3 018700.  Log  sin  74°  12'  = 9*983273. 

Log  935  = 2-970812.  Log  sin  59°  30'  = 9-935320. 

Log  7-8422  = -894441.  Diff.  for  1'  = 75. 

Log  sin  46°  17'  8"  = 9-859014. 

2.  Prove  that  — 

1°.  sin2  A tan  A 4-  cos3  A cotA  + 2 sin  A cos  A = tan  A + cotA, 

««  • « . 2 tail  A 

2 • 8U,2A  = T— i^A- 

3.  Show  that  in  any  triangle  ABC — 

a*sinA  sin(B  - C)  + £>,JsinB  sin(C  - A)  + c-sinO  sin(A  - B)  = 0. 

4.  Find  a general  expression  for  all  angles  which  have  a given 
cosecant. 

In  a triangle  ABC,  a =18,  b = 2,  C = 55°  ; find  A and  B,  haring 
given — 

log  2 = -3010300  ; log  tan  62°  30'=  1 0-2830233 ; 
log  tan  56°  5o'=  10-1803769;  dilT.  for  l'=2763. 

G.  Assuming  the  ordinary  expressions  for  the  sine  and  cosine  of  the 
sum  and  difference  of  two  angles,  prove — 

1 0 sin  A + sinB  tanJ(A  + B) 
sinA  - siuB  tanJ(A  - B)' 

2°.  cotA  - tan  A = 2cot2A . 


7.  If  A + B + C = w,  show  that — 

A B O , A\  OV 

cos-^-  4-  cosg  + cos  .,  *=  4cos(  4o  - ^ Icosf  45  - j jeos^  40  - ^ y 

8.  A tower  60  feet  high  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a line  at  a height 
of  25  feet  from  the  ground ; find  at  what  horizontal  distance  from  e 
base  the  two  parts  subtend  equal  angles. 


9.  In  any  triangle,  given  a?  = b2  + c2  — 2bc  cosA ; find  an  expression 
for — 

1°.  cot^A  in  terms  of  the  sides. 

2°.  siuA  iu  terms  of  the  sides. 

10.  — -1®.  From  the  known  value  of  tail30°  determine  tHe  value  of. 
tau  165°. 

2°.  Prove  that  tan50°  + cob50fl  =2secl0°,  • 
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VOCAL  MUSIC.— TONIC  SOL-PA. — 25  Marks.  lAmnlix. 

One  hour  end  a half  allowed  for  this  paper.  fiaetkmEII. 

N.B. — Only  live  questions  to  be  attempted.  The.  Examiner  will  read  only  ExaniT" 
the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in  this  nation 
paper  are  all  of  equal  value , five  marks  being  assigned  to  each.  Question «. 


Mr.  Purser,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Goodman,  Examiner  in  Music. 

, 1.  Translate  the  following  into  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  uotation  : — 


Male 
Teacher t. 

B Paper*. 

Now  Pro- 


s.  -n 


'a 


2.  Translate  the  following  into  the  Staff  notation,  using  the  quaver 
for  the  pulse  : — 

Key  Ejj. 


d.r  | 

m : — : r 

1 d 

: - 1,  1 

r 

: — : — 

1 d 

: — : 1,  ) 

{ 

s, : — : 1| 

1 d 

: - : d 

d 

: — : — 

1 - 

: : d.r  } 

{ 

ni  : — : r 

in. 

: f 

: s 

1 

: — : 1 

1 s 

: — :n  } 

{ 

d : — : d 

1 r 

: — : d 

1, 

: — : — 

1 - 

: : cLr  } 

{ 

pi  : — : r 

IfL 

: f 

1 

: — : 1 

1 s 

: — : 1 } 

{ 

d : — : d 

1 r 

: — : d 

li 

: — : — 

1 - 

: : dr  } 

t 

pi  : — : r 

1 d 

: - : 1. 

Ir 

; — : r 

i a 

: — : 1.  } 

i 

a. : — : 1, 

1 d 

: — : d 

d 

i - 

• — 11} 

3.  Write  the  lah  mode  in  the  three  forms  in  general  use. 

4.  Re- write  each  of  the  following  passages,  making  a change  of  key 
— using  bridge-note— at  (a),  and  a return  to  the  original  key  at  (A). 
Add  the  new  key  and  distinguishing  tone  at  each  transition  : — 

Km-  D.  (a.)  (h.) 

(1-)  s 1 f ai  r s fe  1 r t d1  1 fe  s f r it  1|  t|  d. 

Key  C.  (a.)  (J.) 

(2.)  d 14  r s 1 ta  a d1  f m d ta  1 s 1 1 r1  d1.  b2 
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5.  What  are  the  Sol-fa  names  for  the  (a)  Mediant,  (8)  Dominant,  (c) 
Supertonic,  ( d ) Subdominant,  and  (s)  Leading  Note  of  the  Minor 
Model 


Appendix. 

SocHonllX. 

vn. 

Exami- 

nation 

Question*. 

Male 

Teachers, 

B Papers. 

New  Pro- 
gramme. 


6.  Name  the  following  intervals,  and  write  one  other  example  of  each 
interval  here  given  : — 

(«.)  (J.)  (<!.)  (d.)  («.) 

f1  ta  d*  ba  de1. 

se  f fe  1,  m. 

7.  Arrange  the  following  keys  in  descending  order  of  pitch:  A.  D. 

Bh>  C#,  Eb,  Aj,,  G,  Fi  B,  E. 

8.  Write,  in  two-pulsc  measure,  the  pulse  divisions  corresponding  to 
the  following  time  names.  Use  the  note  d for  the  tones  sung  : Traafe 
la  fate  fa  laatai  laa  saaiai  tafialese  tafatai  laafe/e  taalaitee  taaaitee 
saataitec  taa-aisae  tua-aa  laa-autui  laasai  saaiai  laa  saa. 

i).  Write  a Modulator  exercise  suitable  for  children  in  third  class. 

10.  State  briefly  wlmt  is  taught  in  each  Step  of  the  Tonic  Sol-fa 

method. 


VOCAL  MUSIC  (STAFF  NOTATION).— 25  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — O-nlt/  Jive  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Eaxaniner  will  read 
only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  «» 
this  paper  are  all  ofi  equal  value,  five  marks  being  allowed  for 
each. 

Mr.  Purser,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Goodman,  Examiner  of  Music. 

1.  Write,  in  treble  and  bass,  the  tonic  and  relative  minor  8cale3  of 
G major  and  13  major.  Prefix  signature  in  each  case. 

2.  Write  the  mediant,  supertonic,  J submediant,  subdominant,  and 
leading  note  of  A major  and  its  relative  minor. 


3.  Write  below  (a)  a major  seventh,  below  ( b ) an  augmented  fourth* 
below  (r)  a diminished  fifth,  below  (d)  an  augmented  sixth*  bdo* 
(e)  an  augmented  second  : — j 

(a.)  (b.)  (c.)  (d.)  (e) 


4.  Re-write  the  following  in  J time,  preserving  relative  duration  .wd 
accent : — • 
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6.  Write  the  following  two  octaves  lower- and  two- octaves  higher*: — Appendix. 

Section  ITT., 
VIL 

Kxunil- 
nation 
Questions. 

7.  Name  all  the  major  and  minor  thirds*  and  all  the  minor  sixths,  rafters 

found  in  the  major  scale.  — 

B Papers. 

8.  Explain  the  following  : Allegretto,  Andante . Rallentand<fy  Mezzo  New  rro- 

forte,  Piu  moyso.  gramme. 


9.  Name  the  following  intervals:— 

(«■)  (*•)  (O  (<*•)  (e.) 


10.  Transpose  the  following  a major  third  down : — 


MANUAL  TRAINING.— 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.  B. — Only  Jive  questions  to  he  attempted . The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first  Ji/ue  ansivers  left  uncanceUed.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  ten  marks  being  allowed  for 
each. 

Mr.  Purser,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Hkaukn,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Sketch  and  describe  five  models  suitable  for  a class  commencing 
sloyd,  indicating  the  timber  and  tools  required  for  each  model,  and  the 
method  of  making  it. 

2.  What  is  meant  by  saying  that  “ In  sloyd  there  is  no  division  of 
labour,”  and  what  advantage  lies  in  the  fact  ? 

3.  Construct  a drawing  and  give  details  of  operation  (indicating 
among  other  things  the  wood  and  tools  required)  for  making  a clothes- 
rack  or  a pastry  board. 

4-.  "Write  a short  essay  on  the  mental  training  effected  by  kindergarten 
and  sloyd. 

5.  Draw  a plan  and  give  particulars  as  to  size,  construction,  Ac.,  of  a 
suitable  bench  for  sloyd. 
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Appcre He.  8,  Describe  four  distinct  exercises  with  the  saw,  and  four  distinct 

BccttoHiiI..  exercises  with  the  plane,  graduating  them  according  to  difficulty  and 
giving  reasons  for  so  arranging  them. 

Exaint-  7.  Having  regard  to  professions  as  distinct  from  trades,  state  the 
nation  advantages  of  cultivating  a practical  skill  in  handcraft. 

Question*.  Xn  modelling  a cube  with  a leaf  resting  on  the  upper  side,  describe 

Teachers  ^l0  prop®*  material,  the  necessary  tools,  and  the  method  you  would 
— employ. 

B Papers.  cj  As  a means  of  education,  the  aims  of  sloyd  are  divisible  into  two 
Now  Pro-  classes — formative  and  utilitarian.  Discuss  them  under  each  class, 
gramme.  jQ.  You  are  required  to  construct  a rectangular  paste-board  box 
6 inches  long,  3 inches  wide,  and  14  inches  deep,  with  a lid  inch  deep. 
Draw  a net  or  plane  projection  of  tlie  parts,  indicating  by  a black  line 
where  the  paste-board  must  be  cut  through,  and  by  a dotted  line  where 
it  is  to  be  bent  or  folded.  Explain  how  this  folding  is  effected,  and  how 
the  several  parts  are  to  be  joined  up  into  a complete  box. 


SeoHonm.,  yjjj — Questions  set  to  Male  Candidates  for  Third  Class, 
c>  papers.  First  Division. 

Now  Pro-  

srommo.  PENMANSHIP. — 50  Marks. 

Half  on  hour  allowed  for  this  paper. 

Mr.  Stronge,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Murphy,  District  Inspector. 

Write  out : — 

(As  a headline  in  large  hand.) 

Hokeby  and  Mortham  proved  their  might. 

(As  headlines  in  small  hand.) 

He,  that  by  the  plough  would  thrive, 

Himself  must  either  hold  or  drive. 


(In  a neat  legible  hand.) 

“ Cold  is  O&dwallo’s  tongue, 

That  hnalied  the  stormy  main  ; 

Brave  Urien  sleeps  upon  his  craggy  bed : 

Mountains  ! ye  mourn  in  vain 

Mod  red,  whose  magic  song  , , » 

Made  huge  Plinlimmon  bow  Ms  clond-topred  beau. 

These  securities  availed  not,  however,  against  James  II.,  who 
the  Island  of  St.  Nicholas,  in  Plymouth  Harbour,  for  a State  pr  » 
the  same  way  that  Cromwell  lmd  before  made  use  of  the  Isle  o ^ 
Since  the  Revolution,  however,  the  Act  of  Habeas  Corpu*t  " 
operation,  has  always  been  found  of  power  to  protect  the  suljec^. 
very  suspensions  of  this  Act  prove  its  practical  efficacy  yhen  i 
as  much  as  the  renewals  of  Magna  Charla  prove  the  practica  i 
of  that  great  compact. 

For  Dictation,  see  page  130. 
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GRAMMAR.— 00  Marks. 

[Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — In  addition  to  the  questions  in  Parting  and  Analysis , namely, 
Nos.  1 and  2,  which  are  compulsory , only  three  questions  are 
to  he  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read  only  the  Parsing 
and  Analysis  and  the  first  three  other  ansivers  left  uncancelltd. 
The  questions  in  thispape r are  all  of  equal  value,  twelve  marks 
being  allowed  fa'  each. 

Mr.  Stronge,  Head  Inspector. 

Dr.  Beatty,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Learn  then  what  morals  critics  ought  to  show, 

For  ’tis  hut  half  a judge’s  task,  to  know . 

’Tis  not  enough,  taste,  judgment,  learning. /oin  ; 

In  all  you  speak,  let  truth  and  candour  shine : 

T/uit  not  alone  what  to  your  sense  is  due 
AJ1  may  allow  ; but  seek  your  friendship  too. 

Parse  fully  the  Avoi  ds  in  italics.  (It  is  not  allowable  to  parse,  instead 
of  a word  given,  one  substituted  for  it.) 

2.  Analyse  the  following  sentence  : — 

In  the  meantime,  the  lady  of  the  manor  filled  the  area  of  the  church, 
nnd  walked  up  to  her  pew  with  an  unspeakable  satisfaction,  amidst  the 
whispers,  conjectures,  and  astonishments  of  the  Avhole  congregation. 

8,  Name  the  masculine  forms  in  use  for  the  following  nouns  : — widow, 
countess,  filly,  roe,  lass,  spawner,  ewe,  hind,  Aviteh,  gammer,  slut, 
madame. 

4.  Correct  (giving  your  reasons)  or  justify  the  following  expres- 
sions : — 

(a.)  He  never  made  a better  coat  nor  as  good  as  this. 

(b.)  I never  remember  to  have  seen  such  a storm. 

(c.)  He  lay  himself  doAvn. 

(d.)  I thought  I should  have  been  late  for  the  train. 

5.  Write  grammatical  notes  on  : — 

(o.)  Yes  and  No  ; 

(b.)  The  in  “ the  more  the  mender  ” ; 

(c.)  His  in  u If  the  salt  have  lost  his  savour.” 

C.  Distinguish  between  little  and  a little  ; few  and  a few  ; each  other 
and  one  another  ; all  and  evwy  ; each  and  either  ; later  and  latter. 

7 . Parse  the  italicised  Avords  in  the  following  sentences,  and  assign 
reasons  for  your  method  of  parsing  in  each  case : — 

(«.)  Three  fishers  Avent  sailing  aAvay  to  the  Avest. 

(b.)  Playing  football  is  a good  Avinter  amusement. 

{<■'•)  He  is  fond  of  playing  football. 

{d.)  The  hunting  of  the  fox  is  a fashionable  sport. 

8.  Classify  the  various  uses  of  the  ATerb  Do.  Give  examples  of,  and 
Avrite  notes  on,  these  uses. 

9.  Write  down  the  past  indicative  (1st  person  singular)  of bereave, 
awake,  hurt , eat,  weave,  slide,  spin,  steal , swing,  tear,  think,  sioim, 
and  distinguish  among  them  the  strong  from  the  weak  verbs. 

10.  Write  notes  on  the  origin  and  use  of  the  following  verbs: — 
quoth,  methiuks,  to  wit,  worth. 
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ENGLISH  COMPOSITION. — 60  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  one  subject  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Strong  b,  Head  Insi>ector. 

Mr.  McN  rill,  District  Inspector. 

1.  “ Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets.” 

2.  Cycling. 

GEOGRAPHY. — 70  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — One  of  the  map-drawiny  questions  is  compulsory.  In  addition 
to  it  only  four  questions  are  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner 
toill  read  only  the  answer  to  the  map-drawiny  question  and 
the  first  four  other  ansioers  left  uncancelled . The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  valise,  fourteen  marks  being  assigned 
to  each. 

Dr.  Moran,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Worsj.ey,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  the  east  coast  of  England  from  the 
Humber  to  the  Thames ; complete  the  boundaries  of  the  maritime 
counties,  and  indicate,  so  far  as  is  possible  within  the  limits  of  those 
counties,  the  courses  of  the  rivers  Stouv.  Welland,  Witham,  and  Great 
Ous*. 

2.  On  the  accompanying  skeleton  map  of  Scotland  indicate  the 
positions  of  the  Lammennuir  Hill,  Pentland  Hills,  Ben  Nevis,  and 
Ben  Lomond  ; of  the  rivers  Nith,  Tay,  and  Spey ; and  of  the  towns  of 
Dumfries  and  Perth. 

3.  Give  a general  account  of  the  Scandinavian  mountains,  with 
special  reference  to  position,  plateaus,  and  chief  summits. 

4.  On  wlmt  do  the  (1)  size,  (2)  velocity,  of  rivers  depend?  Illnstrate 
by  examples. 

5.  State  all  you  know  of  the  ti*ado  winds,  with  special  reference  to 
(1)  their  causes,  (2)  the  directions  in  which  they  blow,  and  (3)  their 
uses. 

6.  Give  ail  account  of  Ceylon  as  to  population,  race,  climate 
products. 

7.  State  all  you  know  of  the  cotton  industry  of  Lancashire,  and  of 
any  local  advantages  favouring  the  growth  of  that  industry. 

S.  What  and  where  are  Lowestoft,  Arran  Fowdy,  Iona,  Pogu,  Orissa, 
Adelaide,  Bowfell  ? 

9.  Give  a brief  geographical  account  of  the  Knglish  lakes. 

^ 10.  Wlmt  are  the  chief  productions  of  the  Maltese  Islands,  the 
Channel  Islands,  Cyprus,  the  Nicobar  Islands  ? 

ENGLISH  LITEJIATCRE.— 70  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  Jive  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancetted.  The  questions  tn 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  fourteen  marks  being  OjUuc 
for  each. 

Mr.  Purser,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Hynes,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Tell  what  you  know  of  the  Dunciad.  . I 

2.  When  was  the  Tatler  founded  ? Name  its  chief  contributors,  an 
tho  other  journals  of  which  it  was  the  immediate  precursor. 
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3.  Write  out  a summary  of  Part  II.  of  the  Essay  on  Criticism. 

4.  Quote,  or  give  the  substance  of,  Pope's  recommendation  to  the 
critic  as  to  the  study  of  the  Ancients. 

5.  Quote  some  well-known  criticisms  mentioned  by  Addison  on  the 
Song  of  Chevy  Chase,  and  give  an  outline  of  the  poem. 

6.  Name  tho  most  celebrated  works  of — 

(a.)  Edmund  Burke"; 

(6.)  Samuel  Johnson ; 

(c.)  Goldsmith  • 

(d.)  Sterne ; 

(«.)  Pope. 

7.  Give  the  substance  of  Addison’s  remarks  upon  tho  importance  of 
using  proper  gestures  when  speaking. 

8.  Name  the  authors  of  the  following : — 

!a.)  The  City  Mouse  and  Country  Mouse  " ; 

/>.)  “ The  Campaign  ” ; 

c .)  “ Windsor  Forest " ; 

d.)  “ The  Dispensary  " ; 

e.)  “ The  Beggar's  Opera  ” ; 

(f)  “ The  History  of  John  Bull”  ; 

(g.)  “ The  Pleasures  of  Imagination.” 

9.  Comment  upon  the  expressions  italicised  in  the  following 
extracts,  and  complete  the  stanza  in  each  case  : — 

(a.)  If  Mcevius  scribble  in  Apollo's  spite. 

( b .)  When  first  young  Maro  in  his  boundless  mind 
c.)  Once  on  a time  La  Mancha's  Knight, 
d.)  A needless  Alexandrine  ends  the  song. 

(e.)  Led  by  the  light;  of  tho  Mcconian  Star. 

10.  Explain  the  allusions  in  the  following  passages  : — 

(a.)  You  shall  not  begin  on  Childermas  Dag. 

(h.)  The  next  post  brought  an  account  of  the  Battle  of  Almanza. 
(c.)  The  Kit-cat  itself. 

(d.)  The  price  of  Lutestring. 

( e .)  There  came  in  a gentleman  from  Garraioay's. 
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ARITHMETIC.— 100  Marks. 

Two  hours  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B.—  Only  five  questions  to  he  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  twenty  marks  being  assigned 
to  each.  Brief  explanatory  notes  of  your  work  should  he  given. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Dewar,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Find  the  exact  percentage  of  profit  at  which  T must  mark  goods 
for  sale,  that,  after  taking  5 per  cent,  off  for  cash  payment,  my  actual 
rate  of  profit  may  be  20  per  cent. 

2.  A man  invested  a sum  of  money  in  the  3 per  cent.  Consols  at  88, 
and  at  the  end  of  4-^  months,  after  receiving  one-half  year’s  dividend, 
sold  out  at  87£.  At  what  rate  per  cent,  per  aunum  did  he  receive 
interest  on  his  capital  ? 
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3.  A series  whose  consecutive  terms  are  respectively — 

J ^ _1 1 

V5’  1 + Vf’  4 + 3</2* 

is  either  arithmetical  or  geometrical.  Determine  which,  and  Anil  the 
next  term. 

4.  Find  the  cube  root  of — 

•3076923  x -30769230  x -307692307. 

•153846  x -1538461  x -15384015 

5.  Find  the  sum  of  the  first  2,000  numbers  which  end  in  either 
4 or  8. 

6.  If  3 men  and  2 boys  can  do  in  17  days  three  times  as  much 
work  as  2 men  and  3 boys  can  do  in  G days,  how  many  boys  will  he 
required  to  do  the  work  of  6 men? 

7.  Tf  8,000  metres  be.  equal  to  5 miles,  and  if  a cubic  fathom  of 
water  weighs  6 tons,  and  a cubic  metre  of  water  1,000  kilogs. ; find 
the  ratio  of  a kilog.  to  a lb.  avoirdupois. 

8.  A and  B invest  a sum  of  money  in  business.  The  sum  which  A 
invests  is  J that  which  B invests.  At  the  end  of  7 months  A with- 
draws ^ or  his  capital,  and  at  the  end  of  9 months  B withdraws  ^ of 
his.  The  profits  at  the  end  of  the  year  arc  £132  12<j.  How  ought 
this  sum  to  be  divided  ? 

9.  Give  the  rules  usually  employed  in  working  questions  in  “ fellow- 
ship ” ; and  explain  fully  the  reason  for  each  step  in  the  process. 
Illustrate  your  answer  by  examples. 

10.  State  and  prove  the  rule  for  calculating  mentally — 

(a)  the  interest  on  any  sum  at  6 per  cent,  for  months ; 

( b ) the  value  of  a lb.,  the  price  of  a cwt.  being  given. 


ALGEBRA  —100  Marks. 

Two  hours  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

1ST  B. — Only  Jive  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first  five  answer's  left  uncancelltd.  The  question*  ** 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  twenty  marks  being  auoioea 
for  each. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Ohomie,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Prove  that  the  square  root  of  a rational  quantity  cannot  be  pudty 
rational  and  partly  a quadratic  surd. 

2.  Find  factors  for  a3  -j-  b3  + c3  - 3 abc  ; and  hence,  without 
panding  ( a - 6)8,  ( b - c)8,  (c  — a)3,  show  that — 

(a  - 4)s  + (b  - of  + (o  - af  = 3(a  - b)  {b  - c)  (a- a). 

3.  If—  ' 

a + 5 : 6 + c W.r  + d ■.  d + a •,  then  a = c,  or  a +b+c  + a = o. 

4.  By  lowering  the  price  of  apples  and  selling  them  one 

dozen  cheaper,  an  apple-woman  finds  that  she  can  sell  60  m° ' ^ 

sho  used  to  do  for  os.  At  what  price  per  dozen  did  she  sell 

first? 

5.  Solve  the  equation — 

\3/l  + W5  + \3/l  - kv'B  = 5. 
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6.  Find  three  numbers  in  continued  proportion  such  that  their  sum 
may  he  38  and  the  sum  of  their  squares  532. 

7.  A varies  jointly  as  B and  C,  and  when  C is  60  and  B 14  A is 
280.  Find  C when  A is  390  ami  B 2C. 

8.  Solve  the  equations — 

a?  + xy  + y*  = 31 ; 
spy  + an/3  = 130. 

9.  If— 

ace 


Appendix. 

Section  TIL, 
VIII. 

Exami- 

nation 

Question*. 

Male 

Teachers. 

C‘  Paper*. 


l of  these  ratios  = 


pa*  4-  gcn  + re 
pbn  + qdn  + rfn 


f 


Now  Pro- 
grammo. 


10.  Solve  completely  the  equation — 


Vxl  - 7a®  4-  10a2  - x-  +■  ax  - Ga3 « *x—  2a. 


GEOMETRY.— 70  Marks. 

Two  hours  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  loill  read 
only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  fourteen  marks  being 
assigned  to  each. 

Only  geometrical  solutions  will  be  accepted,  and  only  the  propositions 
of  Euclid  may  be  assumed. 

Mr.  Eardley,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Pedlow,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Describe  a circle  about  a given  triangle  (10  marks) ; and  prove 
that  the  perpendiculars  from  the  angles  of  a triangle  to  the  opposite 
sides  meet  in  a point  (4  marks). 

2.  Prove  that  the  opposite  angles  of  a quadrilateral  inscribed  in  a 
circle  live  equal  to  two  right  angles  (10  marks).  Show  also  that 
if  a circle  be  inscribed  in  this  quadrilateral  and  the  points  of  contact  of 
opposite  sides  be  joined,  the  joining  lir.es  are  at  right  angles  to  each 
other  (4  marks). 

3.  Draw  a tangent  to  a circle  from  a point  outside  it  (10  marks), 
and  find  a point  such  that  tangents  from  it  to  three  given  circles  shall 
be  equal  (4  marks). 

4.  Upon  a given  straight  line  describe  a segment  of  a circle 
containing  an  angle  equal  to  a given  one  (10  marks) ; and  describe  a 
circle  passing  through  a given  point  and  touching  a given  straight  line 
at  a given  point  (4  marks). 

5.  Prove  that  if  two  circles  touch  externally  the  line  joining  their 
centres  passes  through  their  point  of  contact  (10  murks) ; and  show 
that  if  one  circle  touches  another  internally  at  any  point  I‘  and  a line 
he  drawn  cutting  them  in  the  points  A,  13,  and  C,  D,  respectively,  the 
angle  APD  = angle  OPB  (4  murks). 

6.  Inscribe  a regular  ]>entagon  in  a given  circle  (10  marks)  ; and 
show  that  if  two  of  its  diagonals  intellect,  their  greater  segments  are 
ouch  equal  to  a side  of  the  pentagon  (4  marks). 

7.  Triangles  upon  equal  bases  and  between  the  same  parallels  are 
equal  iu  area,  prove  this  (10  marks)  \ and  show  that  the  sum  of  the 
two  parallel  sides  of  a trapezium  is  double  the  line  joining  the  middle 
points  of  tho  two  lcmaining  sides  (4  marks). 
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Appendix. 
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vm. 
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nation 

Question*. 
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C1  Paper*. 

Now  Pro- 
gramme. 


8.  Prove  that  if  a lino  bo  divided  into  two  equal  and  also  into  two 
unequal  parts,  the  rectangle  contained  by  the  unequal  parts  together 
with  the  square  on  the  part  between  the  points  of  section  is  equal  to 
the  square  of  half  the  line  (10  marks)  j and  show  that  the  m-taurie 
under  the  sum  and  difference  of  two  sides  of  a triangle  is  equal  to  twice 
the  rectangle  under  the  base  and  the  intercept  between  the  middle  point 
of  the  base  and  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular  oil  it  from  the  vertical 
angle  (4  marks). 

0.  Prove  that  in  equal  circles  tlio  angles  at  the  circumferences  which 
stand  on  equal  arcs  are  equal  (10  marks) ; and  construct  a triangle 
having  given  the  base,  the  vertical  angle,  and  the  bisector  of  the  base 
(4  marks). 

10.  Describe  a square  equal  t»>  a given  rectilineal  figure  (10  marks); 
and  show  that  if  a square  bo  inscribed  in  a triangle  the  rectangle  under 
its  side  and  the  sum  of  the  base  and  altitude  of  the  triangle  is  equal  to 
twice  the  area  of  the  triangle  (4  marks). 


MENSURATION. — 30  Marks 

One  hour  and  ft  half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five,  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  six  marks  being  assigiud 
to  each. 

Mr.  Eatidlky,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Pedlow,  District  Inspector. 

1.  A surveying  wheel  revolves  twice  in  16i-  feet  and  makes  200 
revolutions  round  a circular  green.  Find  the  area  of  the  green  in 
acres,  roods,  and  perches. 

2.  The  outer  circumference  of  a circular  walk  is  330  yards  and  the 
inner  311  yards ; find  the  breadth  of  the  walk  and  the  area  of  it 

3.  The  radius  of  a circle  is  10  feet,  and  parallel  chords  are  drawn  in 
it  each  equal  to  the  radius  ; find  the  area  of  the  zone  between  the  chords. 

4.  Find  the  area  of  a lune,  the  chord  being  24  feet  and  the  height  of 
the  segments  on  same  side  of  it  5 feet  and  3^  feet. 

5.  A circle  is  1 8 feet  in  diameter  and  is  divided  into  three  parts  by 

concentric  circles.  Find  the  lengths  of  their  radii  so  that  the  two  rings 
and  the  inner  circle  may  be  equal.  . 

6.  The  area  of  a circle  being  100  square  feet,  find  the  length  of  ti« 

side  of  the  inscribed  square.  _ _ 

7.  The  diameters  of  two  concentric  circles  nre  10  and  20  feet.  From 
their  common  centre  two  lines  are  drawn  to  meet  both  circuinferen 
and  inclined  to  each  other  at  an  angle  of  36°.  Find  the  area  o 
ligura  bounded  by  these  lines  and  the  arcs  of  the  circles  between  * • 

8.  A circular  fish-pond  whose  diameter  is  98  yards  has  a plan  a 1 

around  it  of  uniform  width.  The  plantation  and  fish-pond  are  o sa 
area.  Find  the  width  of  the  plantation.  - . .hes 

9.  The  length  of  the  arc  of  a sector  which  contains  15°  is  **  inc 

Find  the  area  of  the  sector.  . , 

10.  The  diameter  of  a circle  is  1 foot.  By  how  many  me  ^ 
the  perimeter  of  a square  equal  in  area  to  the  circle  exceed  ea 
fereuce  of  the  circle  1 
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BOOK-KEEPING.— 10  Marks. 
Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 


Appendix, 


Section  TT7. 

vm. 


The  Examiner  will  read  only  JJjf™1" 


N.B. — Only  five  question*  to  he  attempted. 

the  first  five  answers  left  nncancelled.  The  questions  in  this  Question!. 
paper  are  aU  of  equal  value,  eight  marks  being  allowed  for  each. 

Mr.  Eardley,  Head  Inspector. 

Mi’.  O'Connell,  District  Inspector. 


1.— 

Jan. 


£ 

300 

500 

000 


1.  Cash  in  hand,  .... 

Cash  in  bank,  , , , 

Goods  in  Stock,  .... 

William  Jones’s  acceptance  of  my  draft,  due 

January  6,  200  0 0 

Due  to  John  Andrews,  . . . 100  0 0 

„ 4 Bought  of  John  Andrews,  goods,  . . 250  0 0 

and  paid  on  account  tliereof  by  cheque,  . 100  0 U 

„ 6.  Received  cash  for  William  Jones’s  accept- 
ance, due  this  day,  . . 200  0 0 

„ 10.  Sold  William  Jones  goods, . . . 300  0 0 

„ 15.  Accepted  John  Andrews’  draft,  . . 250  0 0 

„ 20.  Paid  clerk’s  salary  by  cheque,  . . 10  0 0 

„ 31.  Goods  on  hand  valued  at,  . . . 525  0 0 

Journalize  the  foregoing  transactions. 

2.  Post  same  int-o  the  Ledger  and  balance  and  close  the  accounts. 

3.  Make  out  the  Trial  Balance. 

4.  Prepare  the  Balance  Sheet. 

5.  — £ s.  d. 

Jan.  1.  Sold  John  Millan  two  pipes  wine  at  £60  per 

pipe,  . . . . . 120  0 0 

„ 3.  John  Millan  paid  to  my  account  in  bank,  . 100  0 0 

„ 5.  Received  John  Milan's  acceptance  at  one 

month  for  balance  of  his  account,  . 20  0 0 

£ s.  d. 

„ 10.  Paid  to  my  account  in  bank 

John  3M Man’s  acceptance,  . 20  0 0 
less  discount,  . .10  0 


Malt 

TeacJttrt. 

C*  Papers. 

New  Pro- 
gramme. 


19  0 0 


J ournalize  tlie  foregoing. 

6.  Give  a copy  of  John  Millan’s  and  of  the  Bank  Account  in  my 
Ledger  after  the  above  entries  hod  been  posted. 

7.  What  do  you  understand  from  the  following  entries  in  John 
Bohcrtson’s  books  1 


(a.)  Tea  Or.  by  Profit  and  Loss,  . 

(b.)  Sugar  Dr.  to  Profit  and  Loss,  . 

(e.)  Profit  aud  Loss  Or.  by  Stock,  . . 

(d.)  Stock  Or.  by  Balance, . 

(a.)  Clerk’s  salary  due  to  John  Wilson, 

(b.)  Estimated  depreciation  of  premises,  . 
(c.)  Hugh  Price  absconded.  His  debt  a 
total  loss,  .... 
(</.)  Paid  a call  of  £6  per  share  on  20  Bank 
of  Asia  shares, 


£ 

10 

•20 

10 

100 

10 

20 


d. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Journalize  thn  foregoing  transactions. 


30  0 0 

100  0 0 
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0. — £ 8 d 

Jail.  1.  William  Reid  sold  10  pipes  of  wine  to  Peter 

Wilson,  . . . . . 600  0 0 

„ 2.  William  Reid  received  from  Peter  Wilson 
cash  .-£20(1,  and  his  (Wilson’s)  acceptance 
for  JS-lOO,  . . . . 600  0 0 

„ 3.  William  Reid  accepted  John  Robertson’s 

draft,  . . . . . 100  0 0 

Give  the  entries  that  William  Reid,  Peter  Wilson,  and  John 
on  ammo.  Robcitson  should  make  of  these  transactions  in  their  respective 
journals. 

10.  Construct  a cash  book  from  the  following  transactions ; — 

May  1.  Cash  in  hand,  .... 

„ „ Cash  in  bank,  .... 

„ 4.  Paid  John  Robertson  by  cheque,  . 

„ 5.  Received  of  William  Reid, . 

„ 6.  James  Thompson  paid  into  bank  to  my 

account,  ..... 

„ 7.  Paid  John  Wilson,  .... 

„ 10.  Drew  from  bank,  .... 

Cash  in  hand  and  cash  in  bank  are  considered  as  equivalent,  and  no 
Ledger  account  is  kept  for  bank. 


£ a.  d. 
200  0 0 
300  0 0 
100  0 0 
150  0 0 

50  0 0 
250  0 0 
60  0 0 


12.) 


Apotndtx. 
Section  in., 

viil 

Kxami- 

untion 

Quxit'ons. 

Male 

Teachers. 

C1  Papers. 


AGRICULTURE. — 50  Marks. 


One  Hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

H.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  reed 
only  die  first  five  answers  lejt  nncancdled.  The  questions  t:i 
this  papei'  are  all  of  equal  value,  ten  marks  being  alloiotd 
for  each. 


Dr.  Alexander,  Head  Inspector. 
Mr.  Smith,  District  Inspector. 


1.  How  are  “plough pans”  formed  ? Why  is  their  removal 
necessary  ? How  is  it  elTected  ? 

2.  (a.)  State  the  different  ways  in  which  bones  may  be  applied  as 
manures,  (b.)  What  other  substances  are  used  instead  of  hones  in  tlio 
manufacture  of  phosphate  of  lime  ? 

3.  (a.)  Describe  the  open  dwarf  system  of  training  fruit  trees. 
(6.)  For  which  of  them  is  it  most  suitable  1 

4.  Write  notes  ou  the  habits  of  growth  of  Italian  rye-grass ; and 
state  the  noils  for  which  it  is  best  suited. 

5.  (a.)  What  is  the  use  of  a rack  in  a harrow?  What  renders  it 
necessary  ? (6.)  Describe  any  other  device  for  meeting  the  difficulty. 

C.  Enumerate  the  points  which  indicate  ewes  that  are  unfit  foi 
breeding. 

7.  (a  ) Describe  a properly  constructed  roller.  (6.)  What  defects 
are  most  frequently  met  with  in  the  construction  of  rollers  ? 

8.  Tim  three  agencies  at  play  in  churning  are  friction,  heat,  and  air  j 
and  the  perfection  of  churning  consists  in  the  proper  combination  o 
these.  Explain  in  detail. 
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9.  Mention  the  principal  points  that  should  be  carefully  attended  -Appendix. 

to  in  the  dressing  of  butter,  Section  in. , 

10.  (a.)  Write  notes  on  the  use  of  potash  as  an  artificial  manure.  V-U* 
(b.)  Whence  is  it  obtained  1 


THEORY  -OF  METHOD.— 100  Marks. 

T wo  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  Jive  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  Jirsl  five  answers  left  uncanceUed.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  twenty  marks  being  allowed 
for  each. 

Mr.  Purser,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  MacMillan  (Senior),  District  Inspector 

1.  What  are  the  objections  to  the  use  of  printed  catechisms  in 
teaching  ? 

2.  Write  notes  of  a lesson  on  one  of  the  following  subjects  : — Dew 
(treated  inductively),  Division  of  Decimals,  the  river  Shannon,  or,  a 
Stalk  of  Oats. 

3.  What  are  the  proper  objects  of  attention  in  the  beginning  of  the 
education  of  the  very  young  1 How  does  the  skilful  use  of  these 
objects  advance  the  child’s  knowledge  of  language? 

4.  Give  detailed  instruction  for  teaching  punctuation. 

5.  Give  rnles  for  securing  the  quiet  and  orderly  working  of  a school, 
and  for  promoting  good  discipline. 

6.  Describe  the  stages  by  which  mental  arithmetic  is  recommended 
to  be  taugbt. 

7.  Would  yon  test  the  preparation  of  home  lessons  in  Physical 
Geography  and  in  Local  Geography  in  the  same  way  ? Explain  ; and 
extend  the  principle  of  your  answer  to  other  subjects. 

8.  Show  clearly  how  to  bring  out  for  a class  the  full  meaning  of — 

“ Save  when  adown  the  ravaged  globe  he  [winter]  travels  on  his 
native  storm. 

* * -*  * 

“ Till  light’s  returning  lord  assume  the  shaft  that  drives  him  to  his 
polar  field 

“ Of  power  to  pierce  his  raven  plume  and  crystal-covered  shield.” 

p*  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  Object  Lesson?  Mention  four 
mistakes  likely  to  be  made  in  connexion  with  this  lesson. 

10.  Show  the  simplest  manner  of  working  each  of  the  following  sums 
by  practice.  Explain  each  process  ; and  point  out  the  advantages  of 
the  methods  recommended  : — 

(1.)  147,625  things  at  19s.  7£d.  each. 

(2.)  13  cwt.  1 qr.  11  lbs.  at  £43  8s.  8-JcZ.  per  cwt. 

(3.)  493  cwt.  2 qrs.  7 lbs.  at  £1  16s.  3d.  per  cwt. 

(4.)  Find  the  rent  (in  tons,  <tc.,  of  wheat)  of  3,014a.  2r.  lOp 
at  5 cwt,  2 qrs  16  lbs.  per  acre. 
rNom — Work  need  not  be  done.] 


Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Male 

Teacher  t. 

C1  Papers. 

Now  Pro- 
tjrammo. 
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Appendix. 


MECHANICAL  DRAWING.— 50  Marks, 

One  hour  allowed  for  this  paper. 

Questions.  £j.  |{, — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
MaU  only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 

Teachers.  tfL{s  paper  are  all  of  eq  ual  value , ten  marks  being  allowed  for 

C 1 Paper*.  each. 

New  Pro-  Dr.  Alkxant)ER,  Head  Inspector, 

gramme.  Mr.  Craig,  District  Inspector. 

The  constiuctions  may  be  left  in  pencil,  provided  they  are  distinct 
and  neat,  and  that  the  construction  lines  are  shown.  They  must  be 
strictly  geometrical,  and  not  the  result  of  calculation  or  trial. 

A single  accent  (')  signifies  feet ; a double  accent  (")  inches. 

1.  Draw  two  exterior  tangents  common  to  two  circles  with  radii  of 
1"  and  jf' 

2.  Describe  a circle  of  3"  diameter.  Circumscribe  this  circle  by  a 
triangle  whose  sides  are  in  the  proportion  3:4:6. 

3.  About  a circle  of  P5"  radius  describe  a regular  hexagon. 

4.  Show  how  to  construct  an  egg-shaped  oval. 

o.  Describe  a circle  of  1-6"  radius.  Divide  it  into  five  equal  parts  by 
concentric  divisions. 

6.  Bisect  a triangle,  having  its  sides  3-5",  4",  4,5"  long,  by  a line 
parallel  to  the  shortest  side. 

7.  Make  an  irregular  pentagon  ABODE.  Construct  the  triangle 
equal  to  it  in  area,  and  having  AE  as  one  of  its  sides,  and  EAB  as  one 
of  its  angles. 

8.  Draw  a square  of  2"  side,  and  inscribe  an  octagon  in  it 

9.  Show'  how  to  describe  a circle  touching  each  of  two  given  circles 
externally,  and  also  one  oi  them  at  a given  point. 

10.  Show  how  to  draw  a straight  line  (approximately)  equal  to  any 
given  arc  of  a circle. 


Section  in., 
Yin. 

Exami- 

nation 


HISTORY  OP  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. — 50  Marks, 


Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B.- — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  qneslwis  w 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  valuet  ten  marks  being  assign 
to  each. 


Dr.  Moran,  Head  Inspector. 

Dr.  Bateman,  District  Inspector. 

1.  What  were  the  principal  provisions,  and  the  date  of  the  treaty  of 

Limerick?  ■>  ^ 

2.  (a.)  What  was  the  important  constitutional  change  efiec 
Great  Britain  in  1716  j and  (b)  when  was  an  almost  similar  mens 
enacted  in  Ireland  ? 

3.  What  wars  were  terminated  by  the  following  treaties  :— 

(a.)  Ryswick  ; 
lb.)  Utrecht ; 

(c.)  Dresden  ; 

( d .)  Aix  la  Chapelle  ; 

(e.)  First  peace  of  Paris  ? 
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of  National  Education  in  Ireland. 


4.  State  all  you  know  of  the  famous  Annesley  caso,  which  brought 
the  English  and  Irish  Houses  of  Lords  into  collision  in  the  first  quarter 
of  the  18th  century  ; and  give  the  scope  and  aim  of  the  important  Act 
passed  by  the  English  Parliament  in  consequence  thereof. 

5.  (a.)  What  events  led  to  the  American.  War  of  Independence  1 
(6.)  Give,  with  dates,  the  names  of  any  three  battles  fought  during 
that  war. 

6.  (a.)  What  circumstances  gave  rise  to  the  “Drainer’s  Letters”? 
(J.)  What  effect  had  their  publication  on  the  question  at  issue? 

7.  Show  how  the  history  of  Great  Britain  hua  been  affected  by  the 
following,  events — 


Appendix. 
Soction  IH.. 

vm. 

Exami- 

nation 

Question*. 

Stoic 

Teachcrt. 

C Papers. 

Now  Pro- 
gramme. 


(a.)  Battle  of  Plaasy  ; 

(6.)  Battle  of  Quebec  ; 

(e.)  Surrender  at  Yorktown  ; 

(d.)  Battle  of  Culloden. 

8.  (a.)  Name,  and  give  the  dates  of  the  four  great  battles  in  which 
Marlborough  humbled  the  power  of  France.  (&,)  Who  was  the  French 
monarch  at  this  time  ? 

9.  (a.)  What  claim  had  George  I.  to  the  crown  of  England? 
(b.)  How  was  he  related  to  the  Stuart  dynasty  ? 

10.  (a.)  What  was  the  South  Sea  Bubble  ? (6.)  How  was  Sir 

Robert  Walpole  connected  with  it? 


LATIN. — 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  Jive  questions  are  to  be  attempted , one  at  least  from  each 
Section — J,  I?,  C,  D.  The  Examiner  will  read  only  the  first 
five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in  this  paper  are 
all  of  equal  value,  ten  marks  being  allowed  for  each. 

Mr.  Stronge,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Dickie,  District  Inspector. 

Section  A. 

1.  Translate  into  English  : — 

Osculaque  adplicuit  posito  suprema  ferefcro, 

Atque  ait  “ Invito  f rater  adempte,  vale.” 

Arsurosque  artus  unxit : fecere,  quod  ills, 

Faustulus  et  macstas  Acea  solute  comas. 

Turn  juvenem  nondum  facti  Severe  Quirites. 

Ultima  plorato  subdita  flamrua  rogo  est. 

Urbs  oritur  . . . quis  tunc  hoc  ulli  credere  posset? 

Victorem  tends  impositura  pedem. 

Cuncta  regas  et  sis  magno  sub  Coesare  semper ; 

Saepe  etiam  plures  nominis  luijus  babe: 

Et  quotieus  steteris  domito  sublimis  in  orbe, 

Omnia  sinfc  hnmeris  inferiora  suis. 

Ovid. 

Parse  adempte,  arsuros,  subdita,  sis. 

Scan  the  second  and  the  seventh  lines  of  the  passage. 

Explain  “nondum  facti-  -Quirit.es.” 

I 
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Appendix.  2,  Translate  into  English  : — 


Section  in., 
VIII. 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Unit 

Teachers, 

CT  Papers. 

Now  PrO- 
prnnrau1. 


At  Xerxes  Thermopylis  oxpugnatis  protinus  aooessit  astu 
nullis  defendentihus,  mliu-fectis  snoerdotibus,  qnos  in  area  invenerat 
incondio  delovit:  oil, jus  fhirnma  porterriti  classiavii  cmn  tnanere  non 
auderent,  et  p'.nrimi  hnrtarontur  nt  domes  suns  discerlerout  mieDihusone 
so  defendereut,  Tliemistoeles  mins  reatitit  et  universes  pares  esse  posse 
aiabat,  ilispersos  testabatur  peritm-os,  idipin  Eurybiadi,  rem  Lacedoc 
monioram,  qui  turn  suinuuve  imporii  pmoerat  fore  affirmabat° 


Purse  astu,  restitit,  fore. 
Translate  “ elatius  se  gerore  ” ; 
duoticio”  j “ lUiiigmwfaie." 


Nepos. 

qni  efferretur”;  “exovcitui  00a 


Section  E. 

3.  Translate  into  English  : — 

Incisae  servant  a fce.  mea  nomina  fagi, 

Et  legor  CEuone  fulce  notata  tml : 

Et  quiuituni  trunci,  tantum  mea  nomina  crcscunfc, 
Crescite  et  in  titulns  surgite  recta  meos. 
PopuluR  est,  me  mini,  ihiviali  consita  ripu, 

Ext  in  qua  nostri  litem  scripta  memor. 

Popule,  vive,  precor,  quae  consita  margin©  ripae 
Hoc  in  rugoso  cortice  carmen  Labes. 

“ Quum  Paris  (Enone  potent  spiraro  relicta,” 

“ Ail  fontetn  Xiinblii  versa  recurret  aqua.” 


4.  Translate  into  English.  : — 

Qui  bus  auilitis,  lihevalifcer  pollicitus,  hortatusque  ufc  in  ea  senientia 
permanerent,  eos  clomuni  remittit  et  cum  eis  ana  Comuiium,  qnem  ipse 
Atrebatibus  supemtis  regem  ibi  consbituemt,  cujus  et  vivtutem  et  con- 
silium pvobabat,  et  quern  flibi  fidelom  esse  arbitrabatur,  oujusque 
auctoritas  in  liis  regionibus  tnagni  habebatur,  uiittit.  Huic  imperat, 
quas  possit  adeat  civitatcs,  horbeturqne  ut  populi  Romani  lidem 
sequantur. 

Section  C. 

0.  Construct  sentences  exemplifying  the  use  of— 

(a.)  The  supine  in  w uni  ” ; 

(b.)  The  supine  in  “u"  ; 

( c .)  The  gerund  ; 

(d.)  The  gerundivo  participle. 

6.  How  would  you  express  in  Latin  l — “At  Home,”  “at  Corinth," 
“ at  Athens,"  “ at  Carthage,"  **  iu  the  wars,”  without  using  a preposition. 

7.  Distinguish  between — 

(a.)  pondo  and  pendeo  ; 

(b.)  lSvis  and  levis  ; 

(c.)  quintus  and  quinua  ; 

(cl.)  rnaximus  and  quain  maximus  ; 

(5.)  noctcm  dormit  and  noefce  dorrnit. 

8.  Give  the  nominative  oaso  and  the  present  tense  indicative  respec- 
tively of  the  nouns  and  verbs  to  which  the  following  forms  belong:— 
Deabus,  commentus,  mares,  fabor,  illitus,  acubus,  scivi,  ducura,  pepigii 
pexus. 
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9.  What  is  the  regimen — 

Sa.)  Of  quamvis  and  quaraquam  ; 
b.)  Of  interest  and  referfc ; 

c.)  Of  verbs  of  accusing,  acquitting,  or  convicting  ; 

(d.)  Of  palam,  circa,  apud,  clam  1 

Section  D 

10.  Translate  into  Latin : — 

While  this  is  being  done  in  Ctesar’s  neighbourhood,  Labienus,  having  ?Tew  Pro- 
l©ft  at  Agendicum  the  reinforcement  which  had  lately  come  from  Italy,  8mmme- 
to  be  a protection  to  the  baggage,  sets  out  with  four  legions  for 
Lutetia.  That  town  belongs  to  the  Parish,  situated  on  an  island  of  the 
river  Sequana.  The  enemy  having  heard  of  his  arrival,  hirgo  forces 
collected  from  the  neighbouring  states.  Chief  authority  is  given  to 
Aulercus,  who,  though  almost  worn  out  with  old  age,  was  nevertheless 
selected  for  that  honour,  on  account  of  hi3  remarkable  knowledge  of 
warfare. 


Appeiullx. 

Section  ILL, 
VHJL 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Male 
Teachei  t. 

O'  Paper*. 


FRENCH. — 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

JT.B, — Only  fine,  questions  are  to  be  attempted,  one  at  least  from,  each 
Section — A,  B,  C , J).  The  Bxamiuer  will  read  only  the  first 
five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in  this  paper  are 
, . all  of  equal  value , ten  marks  beiny  allowed  for  each. 

Dr.  Alexander,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr,  Daly,  District  Inspector, 

Section  A. 

1.  Translate  into  English  : — 

Mais  la  disparition  du  pic  de  TeneriHe,  qnand  il  s’abaissa  sous 
Thorizon,  leur  imprima  autnnt  de  tristesse  que  son  cratere  letu*  avait 
inspire  d’effroi.  II  efcaib  pour  cux.  la  devniere  borne,  le  dernier  pbare  du 
vieil  univers.  En  le  perdu ut  de  vue,  ils  orurent  avoir  perdu  jusqu’aux 
jalous  de  leur  route  a travers  un.  incommeusurable  espace.  XLs  so 
sentirent  corame  detach&s  de  la  terre  et  naviguant  dans  Tether  d'uue 
autre  planete. — Christ ophe  Colomb. 

*2.  Mais  suit  incredulity,  soib  lenfceur,  soit  attento  secrete  de  la  nuirie 
(Tun  rival  trop  grand  pour  ne  pas  embarrasser  la  reconnaissance,  les 
Espagnols  d’Hispaniola  avaient  laissd,  sous  divers  prdtextes  s’dcouler 
les  join's  ot  les  mois.  Puis  ils  avaient  envoye,  comme  a regret,  un  leger 
liavire,  commande  par  Escobar,  pour  rcconnaitre  Kenhuneut  la  situation 
dea  vaisseaux  naufr.iges  sans  abordcr  la  cube  et  sans  purler  nux 
equipages. — Christophs  Colomb. 

Section  B 

3.  Translate  the  following  phrases  into  English  : — 

(a.)  L’aiguille  ai mantle. 

(b.)  Le  livre  d’estime  secret  de  VauiLml. 

(c.)  Une  de  ces  boudes. 

( d .)  Les  disettes  de  ses  equipages. 

(«.)  Une  paire  de  menottes  d’acier, 
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Appendix.  .j.  Translate  into  English  : — 

8ootkmln"  Vous  voua  8ton  <lonu6  plus  Jc  pciuo  quo  je  no  m'y  attends  ou  qua 
— — ’ je  lie  miiritiiia.  Je  suis  vniimom.  rocounnissant,  et  11'allez  pas  orcire 

’ <lu'un  ce  'lui  mc  regime  li>  rocoiiuaissance  soit  un  sentiment  de  bienfaits 

QiMlioni.  Avenir. 

Tacl’m.  Section  C. 

C1  1‘iu'i-tf.  5.  Translate  into  French  : — 

grommoT  Joan  nf  Al'c  wns  sprung  from  the  people  ; it  was  by  the  feelings,  the 
beliefs,  the  passions  of  the  people  that  she  was  inspired  and  sustained. 
She  was  looked  on  with  mistrust,  and  even  hostility,  by  the  courtiers 
and  the  leaders  of  the  army  ; she  had  constancy  on  her  aide  the 
soldiers  and  the  people. 

6.  Give  the  French  equivalents  of  the  following  phrases : — 

To  set  sail ; to  be  in  need  of ; it  is  dusty ; she  is  going  to  sing; 
he  has  had  to  go. 


Section  D. 

7.  Mark  tho  gonders  of  tho  following  words : silence,  eau,  beurre, 
ram  age,  rage. 

8.  Writo  out,  in  full,  the  imperative  of  s’en  aller,  mouvoir,  peindre; 
and  tho  preterite  definite  of  couriv  and  juger. 

9.  La,  ou,  des,  a,  fut-  These  forms  undergo  a change  of  meaning 
when  accented.  Supply  the  accent  in  each  case,  and  give  the  meanings 
of  all. 

10.  To  which  of  the  indefinite  pronouns  is  no  always  joined  1 Give 
examples. 


IRISH.— 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

iV.jB. — Only  Jive  questions  are  to  be  attempted . one  at  least  from  taeh 
section — A,  £,  (7,  I).  The  Examiner  will  read  only  the  first  fin 
answers  left  uncancelled. 

The  Questions  in  this  Paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  ten  marks  being 
allowed  for  each. 

Dr.  Moran,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Lehank,  District  Inspector. 


Section  A. 


1,  Translate  the  following  into  Irish  : — 

A thief  on  coming  to  a house  with  the  intention  of  robbing  it| 
wished  to  stop  the  barking  of  the  dog,  and  therefore  threw  him  sop* 
" Away  with  you,’*  said  the  dog ; “ I had  my  suspicions  of  you  before, 
but  this  excess  of  civility  assures  me  you  are  a rogue.” 


2.  Translate  into  Irish  : — 

In  this  strange  country  tho  sun  never  rises  in  winter ; the  winter 
is  one  long  dark  night ; and  during  tl\e  summer,  the  sun  never  sets,  so 
that  it  is  like  one  day. 
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Section  B. 

3.  Translate  the  following  into  English  : — 

“Ilf  full  acc  cnum  ceann-pearhap  Chem  ihic  Oiliotla  Oluim,  a 
ceann  vo  cabaipr  leas  a n-4ipic  m’atap  cugampa,”  aft  pionn. 
" Vo  Beipim  corhaiple  riiaiu  x>uic,  a Chon&in,”  ap  Oipfn,  “ .1. 
map,  ap  h-oileab  tu,  agup  gan  ffot6dtn  'o’mppaib  ap  phionn  an 
paro  maippiop  p4.” 

4.  Translate  into  English  : — 

CCnn  pm  a nubaipn  gapb  pUhbe  Cpoc  50  pacpatf  no  tnojal  a 
atap  p4m  ap  mac  lit  T)hniBne,  0511  p po  jluaip  puap  agup  cug 
OConjup  buiUe  va  601  p ann  ^up  cait  pi'op  a meapg  na  p4inne  4, 
aguf  neatb  *01napmuT>a  cup,  $up  batmonap  muinuip  phtnn  an 
ceann  ne. 

5.  Translate  into  English  : — 

Sabaim  a copp  ap  conntpceat)  mo  jatle  ajup  mo  jaipge.  Ip 
101151106  liom  a laijeo  po  gab  6 Chenel  Gojam  cijeapnap  pop 
c&c  moppa.  *Oo  duirimij  me  ap  an  t-peanannpjp,  vo  pintiatn  in4 
ap  otbpeaCaib  no  lath.  Miop  cum'inig  an  c-dtp-opeaximanac  aip, 
acc  no  'oeapmuiu  e. 

Section  C. 

6.  Translate  into  English  : — 

V ppeagaip  tTlaoipe  a$up  a 'oubaipc ; “Mi  cpeinpvo  ptan  m4, 
05 up  nt  fiipopro  14  mo  jut;  acc  neapparo:  Mfop  tug  an  'Cijeapna 
ujoapap  *0x1  tc.’1 

CCn  pm  a oubatpc  p6  letp:  “Can  e an  nit  pm  an  vo  l(xtm?” 
CCgup  a -oubaipc  pc- pan : “ CCca  pluc.” 

' 7.  Translate  into  English  : — 

CC  pMnpaic  pin  ajao  mo  pee  11 1 
TTI  ap-tdpla  tain  pern  $an  56 
TBo  x>ul  ap  m’  tmteacua  50  beact: 

CCp  mo  tea4c  cap  in’  atp  6 Oifp  na  fi  Og 


Appendix. 

Section  in., 
vm. 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Male 

Teachers. 

C Papers. 

New  Pro- 
gramme. 


Section  D. 

8.  Name  atid  distinguish  the  different  declensions  of  adjectives. 
Decline  b&n,  ‘ white,’  in  the  feminine  gender. 

9.  Give  the  infinitives  of  the  verbs  : — 

pug,  leave; 
lean,  follow  ; 
gluaip,  move ; 

501I,  cry ; 
ceil,  conceal. 

10.  Mention,  illustrating  your  answer  by  examples,  the  principal 
changes  which  the  uso  of  the  article  produces  on  the  initial  consonant 
of  the  word  which  it  precedes. 
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Appendix. 

SootionlH.. 

viir. 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Male 
Tearhrrs . 

C'  P»p  *rs 

New  Pro- 
gramme. 


TllIGONOM  ETRY. — 50  Marks. 

Duo  hour  and  n lialf  allowed  fur  this  paper. 

N.  B. — Only  fir?  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read  only 
the  Jirst.  fire  answers  left  in i cancelled.  The  questions  in  this 
paper  are  all  of  equal  valtu % leu  marks  being  allowed  for  eac h. 

Mr.  Sui.mvak,  Head  Inspector. 

Air.  M ‘Cu  stock,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Prove  that-  cos(A  + B)  = cosA  cosB-sinA  sinB ; and  hence 
deduce  the  expressions  for  cosSA  in  terms  of  sinA  and  of  cosA. 

*2.  Prove  Hint  (1  + trait  A)2  +■  (1  + eotA)*  = (secA  + coseoA)2. 

3.  Bhow  that  cos2A»2cos^|  — A ^ cos^  + A 

4.  Calculate  cos  15°.  In  a triangle  ABO,  A==75°,  C = 90°,  and 
h = lW'3  ; find  a* 

5.  Assuming  the  ordinary  expressions  for  the  sine  and  cosine  of 
the  sum  and  of  the  difference  of  two  angles,  prove  that — 

sin  A - sinU  = 2eos4(A  + 15)  sini{A  — B ; and 
cosl?  - cosA  ■ 2sinI(A  + B)  sinl(A  - 13. 

G Prove  that  cossA  — sin8 A = cos2A(l  — 4 f>in32A). 

7.  Find  an  expression  which  will  include  all  angles  having  the  same 
given  tangent. 

8.  Given  sin  Ass  J and  cosB  = j,  calculate  cot  2 A,  tan  ^45^  4- B and 
cosec(A  + i »). 

9.  Prove  that  sec2A  = 1 + tan  A Uui2A. 

10.  Express  the  seven-thirteenths  of  two  right  angles:  (a)  In  circular 
incasuro  ; (b)  In  degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds ; (c)  In  grades,  minutes, 
and  seconds. 


VOCAL  MU  BTC  (TONIC  SOL-FA). — 25  Marks. 

One  hour  und  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  wiU  read  otily 
the  first  five  ansivers  left  nncancdled.  The  questions  in  this 
paper  are  all  of  equal  value , five  marks  being  assigned  to  each. 
Mr.  Puhsf.h,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Goodman,  Examiner  in  Music. 

1.  Name  the  Consonant  Intervals  of  the  Scale. 

2.  What  are  the  Leading  Tones  of  the  Scale? 

3.  Write  the  primary  forms  of  the  principal  measures  in  common  use. 

4.  In  which  of  the  following  keys  will  the  note  lah  be  highest?  In 
which  lowest  ? JD,  Ffl,  C$,  B|?,  A. 

5.  Write  a minor  third  over  the  notes : — 


r,  1,  fe,  ta,  d. 

6.  Name  the  following  intervals  : — 

(«■■)  (*;>  (<=•)  (<*> 

d1  f'  1 r1 

f s d w 

7.  "Write  the  time  mimes  of  the  following : — 

{Id  :d.d  | d : Id:  — Id:  -d  I d.,d  : d.d.d 

8.  Write  the  following  passage  an  octave  higher : — 

S|  m r t|  f 1|  d S|  ih  r t|  d. 


1 


d.d.d  i d|| 


9.  What  does  tl  Key  E M mean  ? 

10.  Describe  the  mental  effects  of  fah,  doh,  lah,  soh,  te. 
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VOCAL  MUSIC  (STAFF  NOTATION).— 25  Marks.  Socti^lli, 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper.  Exami- 

nation 

N.B. — Only  jive  question s to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read  Quea^onB> 
only  the  first  jive  answers  left  uncanceUed.  The  questions  in  Male, 
this  paper  a/re  all  of  equal  value,  five  marks  being  assigned  u?>  *’ 
to  each.  O’  Paper*, 

Mr.  Purser,  Ilcad  Inspector.  Now  rro- 

Mr.  Goodman,  Examiner  in  Music.  xramme. 


1 Re-write  the  following  two  octaves  higher,  doubliug  the  value  of 
each’ note  and  rest: — 


ar^-r-l 

p; 

illi 

r M 

- <s 

-J-  or 

2.  Write  the  perfect  fourths  found  in  the  scale  of  E b . 


3.  Complete  each  bar  by  adding  a rest  at  the  end 


(a.)  (6.) 

^-9-= — MH-a — 1— 1 

(c. 

(*) 

-^-8  -fj — 

(«•)  ■ 

rtl~2  i. ! . r t r.H 

4 Complete  the'  following  bars  by  adding  two  notes  at  the  end  of 
each  : — 


<«■>'  <*•>  (c.)  {d.)  (c.) 


5 Write,  in  treble  clef,  the  major  Beales  of  F,  Bb,  E.  Do  not  prefix 
signatures,  but  place  the  sharps  or  flats  before  the  notes  requiring  them.' 


6.  Write  the 
B,  G,  Eb. 


key  signatures  of  the  following  mnjor  scales:  Ab,  D, 


7.  Transpose  the  following  into  the  key  of  Eb:— 


8.  Explain  the  terms  : Adagio , Lento , Crescendo , Allegretto , Presto, 

9.  Describe  the  order  of  accents  in  J,  ftQd  $ times. 

10.  Explain  the  difference  between  the  following  intervals 

(a.)  (A) 
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Jppmdlx. 

Soi'UonlU., 

IX. 

Kxami- 

nnt'on 

Qucjtlnu'. 

Vale. 

TfiU'htTi. 

C»  Papers. 

Now  Pro- 
gramme. 


IX.— Questions  si'fc  to  M.-ilo  Candidates  for  Second  Division  of 
Third  CltiMS.  Now  Programme. 

PENMANSHIP.— 50  Marks. 

Half  an  li  »ur  allowed  for  this  paper. 

Mr.  StronoU,  Head  Insjvector. 

Mr.  Muupiiy,  District  Inspector. 

Bleat  l»e  the  gracious  power,  who  taught  mankind 
To  stamp  a lasting  image  of  the  mind  ! 

Boasts  may  convey,  and  tunoful  birds  may  sing, 

Their  mutual  feelings,  in  the  opening  sprint ; 

But  man  alone  lias  skill  and  power  to  send 
The  heart’s  warm  dictates  to  the  distant  friend ; 

’Tis  his  alone  to  ploaso,  instruct,  advise 
Ages  remote,  and  nations  yet  to  rise. 

Crabbe. 


The  following  is  the  form  of  a cheque  drawn  on  the  Royal  Bank  of 
Ireland  : — 

“Dublin,  1st  January,  1867. 

Royal  Bank  of  Ireland. 

Pay  John  Smith  or  Bearer,  Ten  Pounds  Ten  Shillings — £10  10s. 

John  Doe." 

This  cheque  should  have  a ponuy  stamp,  but  a postage  9tamp  will 
not  answer.  Jolm  Doe  is  called  the  drawer  of  the  cheque.  The  bank 
pays  the  money  to  the  la-aror,  that  is,  to  the  person  who  presents  it,  and 
charges  the  amount  to  the  account  of  the  drawer,  who  thereupon  basso 
much  less  money  standing  to  his  credit  at  the  bank. 


DICTATION. 

The  venerable  age  of  Lord  Chatham,  his  merited  rank,  his  superior 
eloquence,  his  splendid  qualities,  his  eminent  services,  the  vast  space  he 
fills  in  the  eye  of  mankind,  and,  more  than  all  the  rest,  his  full  from 
power,  which,  like  death,  canonizes  and  sanctifies  a great  character,  will 
not  suffer  me  to  censure  any  part  of  his  conduct.  I am  afraid  to  flatter 
him  ; I am  sure  I am  not  disposed  to  blame  him.  Let  those  who  hare 
betrayed  him  by  their  adulation  insult  him  with  their  malevolence, 
liut  wlmt  I do  not  presume  to  censure  l may  have  leave  to  lament.  For  a 
wise  man,  he  seemed  to  me  at  that  time  to  be  governed  too  much  by 
general  maxims.  I speak  with  the  freedom  of  history,  and  I hope 
without  offence.  One  or  two  of  these  maxims,  flowing  from  an  opinion 
not  the  most  indulgent  to  our  unhappy  species,  and  surely  a little  too 
general,  led  him  into  measures  that  wore  gvcntly  mischievous  to  himself, 
and  for  that  reason,  among  others,  perhaps  fatal  to  his  county; 
measures,  the  effects  of  which,  I am  a Laid,  are  for  ever  incurable.  He 
made  an  administration  so  checkered  and  speckled,  he  put  together  a 
piece  of  joinery  so  crossly  indented  and  whimsically  dovetailed.  & 
cabinet  so  variously  inlaid,  such  a piece  of  diversified  mosaic,  such  a 
r.esselated  pavemont  without  cement,  here  a bit  of  black  stone  and 
there  a bit  of  white,  patriots  and  courtiers,  kings,  friends,  .■uid 
republicans,  whigs  and  tories,  ti*eacherous  friends  and  open  enemies, 
that  it  was  indeed  a very  curious  show  ; but  utterly  unsafe  to  touch  an 
unsure  to  stand  on.  The  colleagues  whom  he  hod  assorted  at  the  sarae 
boards  Btared  at  each  other,  and  were  obliged  to  ask,  Sir,  your  name! 
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GRAMMAR.— 60  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

I O. In  addition  to  the  questions  in  Pa/rsing  and  Analysis,  namely, 

Nos.  1 and  2,  which  are  compulsory,  only  three  questions  are 
to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read  only  the  Parsing 
and  Analysis  and  the  first  three  other  anstoars  left  uncancelled. 
The  questions  in  this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value , twelve 
marks  being  allowed  for  each. 

Mr.  Strongk,  Head  Inspector. 

Hr.  Beatty,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Yes!  let  the  rich  deride,  the  proud  disdain , 

These  simple  blessings  of  the  lowly  train, 

To  me  more  dear,  congenial  to  my  heart, 

One  native  charm , than  all  the  gloss  of  art : 

Spontaneous  joys,  where  nature  has  its  play, 

The  soul  adopts  and  owns  their  first-born  sway ; 

Lightly  they  frolic  o'er  the  vacant  mind, 

Unenvied,  unmolested,  unconfined. 

But  the  long  pomp,  the  midnight  masquerade, 

With  all  the  freaks  of  wanton  wealth  arrayed, 

In  these,  ere  trifiers  half  their  wish  obtain, 

The  toiling  pleasure  sickens  into  pain. 

Parse  fully  the  words  in  italics.  (It  is  not  allowable  to  parse  instead 
of  a word  given,  one  substituted  for  it.) 

2.  Analyse  the  following  sentence  : — 

Beside  yon  straggling  fence, 

With  blossomed  furze  uuprofitably  gay, 

There,  in  his  noisy  mansion,  skilled  to  rule, 

The  village  master  taught  his  little  school. 

3.  Classify  the  following  nouns  (using  columns),  by  writing  after 
each  one  or  more  of  the  words,  proper,  common,  abstract,  collective, 
or  diminutive  : —friendship,  Westminster  Abbey,  hillock,  army,  truth, 
nobility , money,  a Demosthenes,  freedom,  strength,  gosling,  garden. 

4.  Correct  (giving  your  reasons)  or  justify  the  following 
expression : — 

(a.)  It  is  quite  true,  what  you  say. 

(6.)  Each  claim  shall  be  considered  in  their  turn. 

(c.)  I intended  to  have  come  at  two  o’clock. 

(d.)  His  cowardice  and  weakness  was  most  reprehensible. 

5.  What  is  a diphthong?  Name  three  real  diphthongs ; and 
distinguish  them  from  apparent  diphthongs. 

6.  Enumerate  the  methods  by  which  the  gender  of  English  nouns  is 
marked  ; and  give  three  examples  of  each  method. 

7.  Write  the  following  prefixes  in  a column  ‘.—for,  un,  se,  intro , 
juxla,  with , super,  be,  fore , sublet',  sine,  mis;  and,  in  a second  column, 
opposite  each  prefix,  its  meaning ; and,  in  a third  column,  a word 
containing  the  prefix. 

8.  Name  the  auxiliary  verbs,  and  write  notes  on  the  origin  and  use 
of  any  three  of  thorn. 
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Mole 
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0.  tiivn  (with  ex.inu.lcs)  »t  least  four  constructionism  which  thB,„u 
precedes  its  subject. 

10.  Write  down  the  plural  forms  of  the  following  nouns Monsieur 
Madame,  stimulus,  ellipsis,  erratum,  calico,  parenthesis,  dilettante 
dogma,  quarto,  uiuumiensis,  sheaf.  * 


ENGLISH  COMPOSITION.— 50  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.13. — Only  one  subject  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Strong  K,  Ilend  Inspector. 

Mr.  McNeill,  District  Inspector. 

1.  An  autumn  walk. 

2.  The  pursuit  of  wealth. 

GEOGRAPHY.— 70  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — One  of  the  map-drawing  questions  is  compulsory.  In  addition. 

to  it  only  four  questions  arc  to  he  attempted.  The  Examiner 
will  read  only  the  answer  to  the  map-drawing  question  and 
the  first  four  other  answers  left  uncancdled.  The  questions 
in  this  paper  are  all  of  equal  valtie,  fourteen  marks  being 
assigned  to  each. 

Dr.  Moran,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Wousley,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Draw  a map  (with  mimes)  of  the  counties  on  the  east  coast  of 
Ireland.  Indicate,  so  far  »m  is  possible  within  the  limits  of  those 
counties,  the  courses  of  the  Rivers  Lagan,  Boyne,  Liffey,  and  Slaney ; 
and  mark  the  positions  of  Luinbay,  Ireland's  Eye,  and  Sallee  Islands. 

2.  On  a skeleton  map  of  Europe  indicate  the  courses  of  the  Volga, 
the  Danube,  and  the  Tagus,  and  the  positions  of  (a)  Capes  Ortegal, 
Spartivento,  and  St.  Vincent,  and  (6)  the  following  towns : — Archangel, 
Barcelona,  and  Marseilles. 

3.  Explain  clearly,  by  reference  to  n diagram,  the  cause  of  the 
earth’s  motion  in  an  orbit  round  the  sun. 

4.  Describe  the  courses,  from  source  to  mouth,  of  the  following 
rivers: — Severn,  Thames,  Trent.  What  are  their  tributaries  1 

5.  Explain  fully  liow  the  magnitude  of  the  earth  has  been 
determined. 

G.  Describe  the  positions  of  the  following  mountain  ranges  in 
Scotland  : — The  Grampians,  the  Lowther  and  Cheviot  ranges.  Name 
three  summits  in  each,  stating  where  they  are  situated.  ^ 

7.  Describe  the  direction  of  the  great  watershed  of  Europe.  Why 
do  the  longest  rivers  in  Europe  How  into  the  southern  seas?  Wliat 
is  the  largest  European  river  flowing  into  (1)  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
(2)  the  Baltic,  (3)  the  Mediterranean? 

8.  What  and  where  are  Perim,  Gowliatty,  Auckland,  Tobago, 
Saskatchewan,  Belize,  Sutlej  ? 

9.  Give  a general  description  of  Greece  under  the  heads  of  area., 

population,  trade  and  industry,  chief  towns.  . . 

10.  Wbftt  are  the  chief  towns  of  Cyprus,  Chili,  Natal,  Mauritius, 
California,  Tasmania,  the  Punjab? 
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ENGLISH  LITERATURE.— 70  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

20. — Only  Jive  Questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value , fourteen  marks  being 
allowed  for  each. 


Appendix. 

Sootion  HI., 
IX. 

ICxami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Male 

Teachers. 

C3  Papers, 

Now  Pro- 
gramme. 


Mr.  Pcm see,  Head  Inspector. 
Mr.  Hynes,  District  Inspector. 


1.  Give  as  full  an  account  as  you  can  of  the  oldest  poem  in  the 
English  language. 

2.  Mention  two  events,  very  noteworthy  as  affecting  the  develop- 
ment of  the  English  language,  which  occurred  while  Chaucer  was  still 
a young  man. 

3.  What  was  the  most  productive  period  of  Chaucer’s  literary  laboursl 
Name  the  works  written  by  him  therein. 

4.  Which  is  accounted  the  best  of  Shakespeare’s — 

(a.)  Rhymed  Poems, 

(b.)  Tragedies, 

(c.)  Historical  Plays, 

(&)  Comedies? 

6.  Sketch  briefly  the  life  of  Addison. 

6.  State  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  the  poetry  of  Burns. 

7.  Give  the  title  and  the  date  of  Tennyson’s  first  book  of  poems. 
Mention  some  verses  contained  therein. 

8.  What  probably  was  the  date  of  composition  of  L’ Allegro  and  II 
Penseroso  1 Assign  reasons  for  your  answer. 

9.  Comment  upon  the  words  italicised  in  the  following  lines,  and 
supply  in  each  case  the  omitted  part  of  the  couplet — 

(a.)  Find  out  some  uncouth  cell ; 

(£».)  In  heaven  yclept  Euphrosyne ; 

(c.)  So  buxom , blithe,  and  debonair ; 

(d.)  And  every  shepherd  tells  his  tale ; 

(e.)  Meadows  trim  with  daisies  pied ; 

(f)  The  cynosure  of  neighbouring  eyes. 

10.  Explain  the  following  expressions  which  occur  in  the  Deserted 
Village,  and  write  out  in  full  the  couplet  in  which  each  occurs — 

(a.)  The  decent  church ; 

(&.)  Mistrustless  of  his  smutted  face; 

(c.)  The  village  train ; 

Id.)  That  bayed  the  whispering  wind  ; 

(e.)  On  Torno’s  cliffs  or  Pambamarca’s  side. 
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Apvendix. 

sectgTni..  ARITHMETIC— 100  Marks. 

mIST  Two  hours  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

Questions. 

Hale  N.B. — Only  five,  questions  to  be  attempted.  Tlut  Examiner  will  read 

readme.  only  the  first  five  answers  bft  smcancelled.  The  questions  in 

C3  Papers.  this  paper  am  all  of  equal  value,  twenty  marks  being  assigned 

New  Pro-  l".  1!ru'f  explanatory  notes  of  your  work  should  bt 

(friimme.  ffllCU. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Dewaii,  District  Inspector. 


1.  In  what  time  will  the  simple  interest  on  .£725  at  4 per  cent,  per 
annum  amount  to  £1G  Gs.  3 i.  more  than  the  interest  on  the  snmesum 
for  the  same  time  at  3J  per  cent.  ? 

2.  An  article  which  cost  19  guineas  per  cwt.  is  retailed  at  4s.  6ct 
per  lb.,  and  there  is  a waste  of  5 per  cent.  What  is  the  rate  of  profit 
per  cent.  1 

3.  Fiud  tho  exact  value  of — 


of  2-179— £ of  -8684 

21,  2 14 

T-sf+S' 


of  2002. 


4.  How  much  4 per  cent.  Stock  at  93 h must  be  sold  out  to  pay  a bill 
of  £954  17s.  6 d.,  9 months  before  it  is  due.  discount  (true)  at  the  raw 
of  5 per  cent,  per  annum  being  allowed  ? 

5.  When  a vulgar  fraction  is  reduced  to  a decimal,  in  what  cases  will 
the  decimal  (a)  terminate,  (5)  recur  1 What  is  the  limit  in  the  number 
of  figures  in  the  period  1 Give  examples  in  illustration  of  your  answer. 

0.  A,  B,  and  C are  workmen.  A can  do  a piece  of  work  iu  6 hours, 
thus  doing  twice  as  much  as  B can  do ; and  A,  B,  and  C can  together 
do  the  work  in  2^  hours.  Show  that  0 can  do  in  5 hour's  as  much  os 
B can  do  in  9 hours. 

7.  Five  men  are  employed  7 hours  a day  on  a certain  work.  After 
they  have  been  engaged  4 days,  it  is  found  they  have  done  of  tbe 
whole.  Six  more  men  are  then  employed,  and  all  are  to  work  7J  hours 
a day.  When  will  tho  work  be  completed,  supposing  they  all  work 
equally  fast  1 

8.  Solve  by  the  unitary  method  : — If  85  bushels  of  oats  last  7 horses 
f^r  20  days,  how  many  days  will  9G  bushels  last  18  horses? 

9.  Find  the  value  of  of  — —Jl. 

V4  - V -4 


10.  Define  G.C.M.  and  L.C.M.  Find  the  prime  factors  of  111540,- 
29G352,  404352,  aud  thence  write  down  all  tho  numbers  which  will 
divide  the  three  given  numbers  without  a remainder,  and  also  the' 
smallest  number  which  they  will  all  divide  without  u remainder. 
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ALGEBRA. — 80  Marks. 

Two  hours  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  Jive  questions  to  he  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first  five  answers  left  unoancelhd.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  sixteen  marks  being  allowed 
for  each. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Cromie,  District  Inspector. 

1.  A dealer  bought  a horse,  expecting  to  sell  it  again  at  a price  that 
would  have  given  him  10  per  cent,  profit  on  his  purchase;  hut  he  had 
to  sell  it  for  £50  less  than  ho  expected,  and  he  then  found  that  he 
had  lost  15  per  cent,  on  what  it  cost  him  ; what  did  he  pay  for  the 
horse? 

2.  Resolve  into  factors — 

( pr  - qs)*  - (ps  - qr )2. 


Appendix 

Section  III 
IX. 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

~MaU 

Teachers. 

Ca  Paper*. 


3.  Extract  the  square  root  of — 

<J4+2  (26  -c)  a»+  (462  - 4 be  4-3c2)  ai  ^ (26  - c)  a+c*. 


i. 


(a -bY 

If  2 = ° + 6+4{ST6randS' 


a -f  b ab 

4 a+  6 


tiien  (cp  - a)2  — (y  - A)2  — b7. 


5.  Find  the  Greatest  Common  Measure  of — 

8ic®  - 8x2  - ix  - 3 and  2ar‘  -f  3a3  - 3a;2  -lx-  3. 


6.  Solve  the  equation — 

1 ax  - 4 
ax  + i 16  “ ’ 


7.  Solve  the  equation — 

<c  - 1 x - 2 ,r  - 3 a;  - 4 
x-fj  a;-p2  arq-3  aj-f-4 1 


and  show  that  the  value  found  for  x satisfies  the  equation. 

8.  Simplify — 

/3rc  + a:3\2  9 33  -ic2 

[ 1 + 3a*  ) ~ 1 y'l^  + T 

3^-1  : 3 2(^-}-3)  ” 

jc8  — 3a;  + 'a?"  (x* - xf 

9.  Solve  the  equation — 

a:  s-1  ± 

x — 1 “ x + 20' 

10.  An  engineer  had  a certain  number  of  telegraph  poles  to  extend 
the  wires  a certain  distance ; he  found  that  if  he  set  them  15  yards  apart 
he  would  have  too  many  by  150 ; but  if  he  set  them  5 yards  apart  he 
would  have  too  few  by  70.  How  many  poles  hud  he  ? 
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Appendix, 

Section  III., 
IX. 

Exami- 

tation 

Questions. 


GKOMETRY. — 70  Marks. 


Two  hours  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 


Male. 

Teacher*. 

C5  Papers. 

Now  Pro- 
gramme. 


N.B.— Only  Jim  questions  to  he  attempted,  Tim  Examiner  will  resJ 
only  the  first  Jive  uianrei-s  left  mieaneelled.  Tim  ptenimk 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  rdue,  fourteen  marks  bemrj  tmiqiui 
to  each. 

Only  geometrical  solutions  will  be  accepted,  and  only  the  propositions 
Euclid  may  be  assumed. 


Mr.  Eardlry,  Head  Inspector. 
Mr.  Pkdlow,  District  Inspector. 


1.  Provo  that  if  two  triangles  have  two  sides  of  the  one  equal 
resjicctivcly  to  two  sides  of  the  oilier,  but  their  buses  unequal,  their 
vertical  angles  are  unequal  (10  marks)  ; and  show  that  if  the  diagonals 
of  a parallelogram  are  unequal  the  gro.iler  diagonal  subtends  the  greater 
angle  (4  marks). 

2.  Divide  a line  so  that  the  rectangle  contained  by  the  whole  and  one 
of  its  parts  may  be  equal  to  the  square  of  the  other  part  (10  marks); 
and  prove  that  if  a line  AB  be  so  divided  in  C,  AC  * OB  = AC^-CB1 
(4  marks). 

3.  Prove  that  triangles  upon  equal  bases  and  between  the  same 
parallels  are  equal  (10  marks)  ; and  show  that  if  a line  be  drawn  from 
the  vortex  of  a triangle  bisecting  the  base,  it  bisects  every  parallel  to 
the  base  (4  marks). 

4.  Prove  that  in  any  triangle  the  square  of  a side  subtending  an 
acute  angle  is  less  than  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  other  aides  by 
twice  the  rectangle  contained  by  either  of  those  sides  and  the  straight 
lino  intercepted  between  the  acute  angle  and  the  perpendicular  drawn 
to  that  side  from  the  opposite  angle  (10  marks)  ; and  prove  that  if  ABC 
is  an  acute  angled  triangle  and  if  perpendiculars  BQ  and  OR  are  drawn 
from  the  base  extremities  of  the  base  BC  to  the  opposite  side?, 
AB  -BK4-AC  ■ CQ-BCP  (4  marks.) 

G.  Construct  a rectangle  equal  to  a given  quadrilateral  (10  marks); 
and  show  how  to  construct  a rectangle  equal  to  the  difference  between 
two  given  quadrilaterals  (4  marks!. 

6.  Draw  a perpendicular  to  a straight  liuo  from  a point  outside  it 
(10  marks);  and  find  a point  in  given  line  such  that  if  it  be  jointed 
to  two  given  points  the  joining  lines  will  made  equal  angles  with  the 
given  line  (4  marks). 

7.  If  a line  be  divided  into  two  equal  imd  also  into  two  unequal  parts, 
prove  that  the  rectangle  contained  by  the  unequal  parts,  together  with 
the  square  of  the  line  between  the  points  of  sections,  is  equal  to  the 
square  of  half  the  line  (1.0  marks)  ; and  from  this  show  that  if  a line 
AB  is  bisected  in  C and  divided  unequally  in  D,  ABJ  4CDH 
4AD  * DB  (4  murks). 

8.  Prove  that  two  triangles  are  equal  if  their  bases  and  base  angles 
are  respectively  equal  (10  marks) ; and  show  that  if  ABC  be  a right 
angled  triangle  having  angle  B right,  and  angle  C two-thirds  of  a light 
angle,  the  area  of  the  equilateral  triangle  on  AC  is  equal  to  the  sum  o 
the  areas  of  the  equilateral  triangles  on  AB  and  BC  (4  marks.) 

9.  Prove  that  if  a line  lie  divided  into  two  equal  and  two  unequal 
parts  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  unequal  parts  is  equal  to  twice  the 
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uare  of  half  the  line  and  twice  tlio  square  of  the  line  between  the  ^PPendlx 
nuints  of  section  (10  marks) ; and  prove  that  the  difference  between  the  SoctionUl. 
squares  of  the  unequal  parts  is  equal  to  twice  the  rectangle  contained  by  _ 
the  whole  line  and  the  jmrt  between  the  points  of  section  (4  marks).  Exami- 
JO.  Prove  that  opposite  sides  of  a parallelogram  are  equal  (10  marks); 
and  show  that  if  L be  the  middle  point  of  one  side  AB  of  a parallelo-  UB_.11D 
gram  and  M the  middle  point  of  opposite  aide  CD,  the  diagonal  BC  is  Tl^^rs 
trisected  bv  the  lines  joining  AM  and  DL  (4  marks).  L — k 

C»  Paper*. 

New  Pro- 
gramme. 


MENSURATION. — -30  Marks. 

One  hour  ar.d  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

NT.  B. — Only  Jim  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first  jive  ans  wers  left  uneancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  alt  of  equal  value , six  marks  being  assigned  to 
each. 

Mr.  Eardley,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Pedlow,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Find  the  number  of  yards  in  the  side  of  a square  which  shall 
contain  a statute  acre. 

2.  The  foot  of  a ladder  in  a street  is  30  feet  distant  from  the  side' 
wall  of  a house  in  it,  and  the  top  rests  against  a window  which  is 
22£  feet  from  the  ground.  By  turning  the  ladder  over,  without  shifting 
imposition  on  the  ground,  it  reaches  a window  on  the  other  side  of  the 
street  36  feet  high.  Find  the  breadth  of  the  street. 

3.  The  length  of  a rectangle  is  four  times  its  breadth,  and  its 
perimeter  is  100  yards.  A square  has  the  same  perimeter.  What  is 
the  difference, in  area  between  the  square  and  rectangle? 

I.  The  area  of  a rectangular  field  is  acres,  and  its  length  is 
804  links ; find  in  links  its  breadth. 

5.  The  width  of  a house  is  21  feet,  and  its  roof  has  unequal  slopes, 
the  lengths  of  which  are  20  and  13  feet;  find  die  height  of  the  ridge 
above  the  eaves. 

6.  ABCD  is  a quadrilateral  field,  and  the  angle  B is  a right  angle. 
A surveyor  takes  the  following  dimensions  : — 

AB=  48  chains. 

BC  = 20  chains. 

DE,  the  perpendicular  on  AC,  = 30  chains.  Find  the  area. 

7.  The  length  of  the  Suez  Canal  is  60  miles,  and  the  area  of  its 
surface  1 square  mile.  Supposing  its  width  to  be  uniform,  find  it. 

8.  The  sides  of  a rectilinear  field  ABCD  are  120,  130,  30,  and 
40  yards  respectively,  and  the  angle  R is  right.  Find  the  length  of 
the  diameter  of  a Square  which  is  equal  in  area  to  the  field. 

U.  Find  the  number  of  panes  in  a window  7 feet  6 inches  high 
and  5 feet  wide,  each  pane  being  1 foot  in  length  and  9 inches  wide, 
and  an  area  of  6 square  feet  being  deducted  for  the  woodwork. 

10.  The  sides  of  a triangle  are  15,  14,  and  13  yards ; find  the  length 
of  the  side  of  an  equilateral  triangle  equal  to  it  in  area. 
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Appendix 

BectioulII , 
IX. 

Rxarni- 

ation 

Questions. 

Yah- 

Teachers. 

C3  Pkpni. 

New  Pro- 
gramme. 


BOOK-KEEPING.— 40  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  tliii  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  qwstimiR  to  lo  attempted.  The  Examiner  toill  read 
only  the  Jirst  Jlvv  answers  left  uncan  celled.  The  question  tn 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  eight  marks  being  allowed 
for  each. 


1 


Mr.  Eardley,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  O’Connell,  District  Inspector. 


£ 

500 

6u0 

600 

100 


June  1.  Cash  in  hand,  .... 

Cash  in  bonk,  .... 

Goods,  ..... 

William  Jones  owes  me 

My  acceptance  of  bill,  drawn  by  Price  <fc  Co.,  due 
June  15,  . . . . 200 

„ 4.  Bought  of  William  Jones,  goods,  . .100 

„ 15.  Paid  by  cheque,  my  acceptance  due  this  day,  . 200 

„ 20.  Sold  goods  to  Price  & Co.,  and  received  £100 

cash  from  them  in  part  payment,  . .150 

„ 25.  Paid  clerk’s  salary  Ly  cheque,  . . .10 

„ 30.  Received  from  Price  <fc  Co.  their  acceptance  of 

1 month  for  . . . . . 50 

„ 30.  Paid  into  bank . . . . .100 

,,  30.  Goods  on  bands  valued  at  , . 600 

Journalise  the  foregoing  transactions. 

2.  Post  9ame  into  Ledger  j balance  and  close  the  accounts, 

3.  Make  out  a Trial  Balance. 

4.  Prepare  a Balance  Sheet. 

5. — 


May  1.  William  Reid  sold  John  Ward  goods  for 
and  received  in  part  payment  of  them 
cash,  . . . £200  0 0 and 

his  acceptance  at  2 months  for  800  0 0 

„ 5.  William  Reid  discounted  John  Ward’s  accept- 
ance and  received  cash,  . £795  0 0 

Discount  charged  thereon,  . 5 0 0 


£ 

1,200 


800  0 0 


Give  a copy  of  the  journal  entries  for  those  transactions  in  Reid’s 
and  Ward’s  books. 

6.  What  entries  in  reference  to  the  above  appear  in  John  Ward's 
Ledger  and  in  the  Bills  Receivable  Account  in  William  Reid’s  f>edgerl 

7.  Journalise  the  following  entries: — 


(a.)  Paid  rent  of  office,  .... 

(6.)  Purchased  business  premises  and  paid  ca^h  for 
same,  ...... 

(c.)  Received  from  John  Wilson,  of  Hong  Kong,  to  be 
expended  in  buying  goods  for  shipment  to  him, 
(d.)  Bought  on  account  of  John  Wilson,  of  Hong  Kong, 
goods,  and  paid  cash  for  them, 


£ «. 
10  0 

500  0 


1,000 


0 0 


200  0 0 
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8.  f,  William  Reid,  bought  tea  from  James  Thompson  for  £50,  and  -Appendix. 

sold  it  to  John  Robertson  for  £40.  John  Robertson  pays  me  by  a bill  Section  m., 
for  £40,  and  I then  give  Robertson’s  acceptance  mid  £10  cash  for  the 
balance  to  James  Thompson.  Exoml- 

Wliat  arc  tho  journal  entries  in  lie-id’s,  Thompson’s,  and  Robertson’s  ":itio“ 
books  respectively.  — 

9.  What  entries  are  made  on  the  Dr.  and  Cr.  sides  of  a Balance  tm Sent. 

Account!  In  what  wav  does  the  difference  in  the  suras  of  these  entries  ca  p^cra> 
indicate  solvency  or  insolvency  ! — 

...  Now  Pro- 

10.  (a)  I have  journalised  Cush  Dr.  to  William  Price  £'20,  when  the  gramme, 
amount  should  have  been  £25  ; and  ( b ) T have  posted  from  tlie  entry 
James  Simpson  Dr.  to  Goods  to  the  proper  side  of  the  goods  aoeount, 

but  made  no  entry  in  James  Simpson’s  account.  TIow  may  those 
mistakes  be  rectiCed  ? 


AGRICULTURE.— 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper, 

N.B. — Only  Jive  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first  Jive  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value , ten  marks  being  allowed 
for  each. 


Dr.  Alexander,  Head  Inspector. 
Mr.  Smith,  District  Inspector. 


1.  (a.)  Explain  the  difference  between  sowing  broadcast  and  drilling. 
(6.)  What  advantages  are  claimed  for  the  latter! 

2 Describe  in  detail  the  manner  of  cultivating  vetches. 

3.  Describe  fully  the  method  of  sowing  grass  seeds  with  spring 
corn. 

4.  State  clearly  how  tillage  assists  in  promoting  the  growth  of  crops. 

5.  (a.)  Describe  in  detail  the  processes  known  as  the  rippling  and 
retting  of  flax ; and  (b)  state  the  object  of  each. 

6.  (a.)  Describe  the  Espalier  method  of  training  fruit  trees. 
(b.)  What  advantages  are  claimed  for  it! 

7.  Describe  the  proper  mode  of  feeding  calves  until  they  are  fully 
weaned,  when  milk  is  scarce. 

8.  Describe  fully  the  rearing  and  fattening  of  young  turkeyB  from  the* 
moment  they  leave  the  shell  until  they  are  fit  for  market. 

9.  If  the  soil  is  wet  and  not  very  rich,  what  preparation  does  if 
require  before  planting  fruit  trees  ? 

10.  Write  full  notes  on  the  proper  manner  of  feeding  pigs  put  up  to* 
fatten. 

K 
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Appendix. 


Section  IIL. 
IX. 

Erami- 

nation 
Quasi  i<m-. 

Male 

Teachers 

0*  Papers, 

Now  Pro* 
yrammp. 


THEORY  OF  METHOD.— 80  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for. this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  Jive  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancclled.  'The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value , sixteen  marks  being  allowed 
for  molt. 

Mr.  Purser,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  MacMillan  (Senior),  District  Inspector. 


1 . Write  notes  of  a lesson  on  the  Gulf  Stream,  on  the  Measurement 
of  15  ee  tangles,  or  on  Pronouns. 

2.  IIow  is  a teacher  to  deal  with  the  almost  irrepressible  activity  of 
infants  1 What  are  the  three  mistakes  made  in  regard  to  this  activity  1 

3.  Define  Discipline.  What  arc  the  means  available  to  the  teacher 
for  securing  it  1 

4.  What  classes  should  work  arithmetic  on  paper  1 Enumerate  tbe 
qualities  to  be  insisted  on  in  the  work. 

5.  Describe  your  method  of  dealing  with  a dictation  exercise  sub- 
sequently to  the  writing  of  the  passage.  Criticize  other  methods  of 
completing  the  lesson. 

6.  Under  what  circumstances  is  getting  off  reading  lessons  by 
“ heart  ” injurious  to  young  learners  ? 

7.  Describe  fully  the  geographical  teaching  which  should  precede 
the  introduction  to  the  map  of  the  world. 

8.  There  are  three  points  of  paramount  importance  in  the  style  of 
Heading  : what  are  they  ; and  how  is  each  to  be  secured! 

9.  Show  how  to  teach  the  Preposition. 

10.  At  what  time  should  a teacher  be  in  his  school  in  the  morning 
and  for  what  principal  reasons  1 What  duties  has  he  to  attend  to  (a) 
before  the  ordinary  business  of  teaching  begins,  (b)  at  play  time,  and 
(c)  before  leaving  after  dismissal  ? 


MECHANICAL  DRAWING.— 50  Marks. 

One  hour  allowed  for  this  paper. 

{ 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examine?  will 

only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  tn 
this  paper  are  all  oj  equal  value,  ten  marks  being  allowed  for 
each. 

Dr.  Alexander,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  CliAio,  District  Inspector. 

The  constructions  may  be  left  in  pencil,  provided  they  are  distinct 
and  neat,  and  that  the  construction  lines  are  shown.  They  must 
strictly  geometrical,  and  not  the  result  of  calculation  or  trial. 

A single  accent  Q signifies  feet ; a double  accent  (' ) inches. 

1.  Draw  a line  3*5"  long,  and  at  one  extremity  erect  a parpen  10  * 
1*75"  long.  From  the  top  of  the  perpendicular  draw  a line  ma  1D£ 
angle  of  30°  with  the  given  line. 
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2.  Construct  an  equilateral  triangle  whose  perimeter  shall  be  equal  to  Appendix. 

that  of  a square  of  1"  side.  Section  m., 

3.  Construct  a triangle,  two  of  whose  sides  arc  2*5"  and  3*25",  the  H. 

angle  opposite  the  shorter  one  being  40°.  Exami- 

4.  Divide  a straight  line  6"  long  into  three  parts  in  the  proportion  of 

2:3:4.  


5.  Divide  a straight  line  6"  long  into  extreme  and  mean  proportion. 

6.  Within  a given  square,  2*5"  side,  inscribe  another  square  having  — 

its  sides  parallel  to  the  diagonals  of  the  first  square.  p*Pera- 

7.  The  adjacent  sides  of  a rhomboid  are  and  1$",  the  diagonal  Nov  Pro- 

joining  the  extremities  of  these  is  1|".  Construct  the  rhomboid.  tfmmmc. 

8.  Draw  a circle  of  2*5"  radius,  and  determine,  as  if  unknown,  its 
centre. 

9.  From  a point  A,  1"  outside  the  circumference  of  a circle  whose 
diameter  is  2",  draw  a tangent  to  the  given  circle. 

10.  Construct  the  circle  of  which  any  arc  is  a part. 


VOCAL  MUSIC  (TONIC  SOL-FA).— 25  Marks. 


One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  Jive  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  recul 
only  the  Jirat  Jive  answers  left-uncanceded.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value , Jive  marks  being  assigned  to 
each. 

Mr.  Purseh,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Goodman,  Examiner  in  Music. 

1.  What  are  the  Dissonant  Intervals  of  the  Scale  ? Which  interval 
is  most  dissonant '(  Which  least  1 

2.  State  the  mental  effect  of  each  tone  of  the  scale  sung  slowly. 

3.  Arrange  the  following  keys  in  descending  order  of  pitch  : E,  G, 
D,  A,  B. 

4.  W rite  the  time  names  of  the  following  : — 

{ | Sif.r  : | ni<-«d  : r.m,f  | 8,1.8  : d ||} 

5.  Arrange  in  ascending  order  of  pitch  : — 

8|  1 r t|  f m t d'. 

6.  Name  the  following  intervals  and  their  inversions : — 


(“•) 

(4.) 

(c.) 

(d.) 

w 

a1 

in' 

r1 

t 

f 

r 

f 

1 

f 

t, 

7.  Re-write  the  following  in 
every  note  and  rest :— 

four-pulse 

measure, 

doubling  the  value 

{ 

1 d : d.r  | m : 

-.f  I s : 

1.8  | 1*1  : 

: 11} 

8.  Explain  : Dal  Segno,  Da  Capo,  M.  112,  Adagio , Diminuendo. 

9.  Write  the  primary  forms  of  three-pulse,  four-pulse,  and  six-pulse 
measures. 

10.  Define  doh's  place  in  the  scale. 

K 2 
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Appemllx. 

Section  IIL, 
IX. 

Exami- 

nation 

(Questions. 

Mole 

Teirehem. 

C“  Papers. 

New  Pro- 
gramme. 


Ap/iemli.r  in  Sidy- fourth  11 1' port  of  Commissioners  [1897. 


VOCAL  MUSIC  (STAFF  NOTATIOK. — 25  Marks). 

One  horn*  and  a half  allowed  for  thia  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  mil  read 
only  the  first  Jive  aumoers  left  nneancellcd.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  five  marks  being  assigned  to 
each. 

Mr.  PonsRit,  ITcml  Inspector. 

Mr.  Goodman,  Examiner  in  Music. 


1 Write,  in  treble  and  bus?,  the  major  scales  of  A b and  B.  l)o  not 
prefix  .signatures.  Add  the  tslmrps  or  ilats  before  the  notes  requiring 
them. 


2.  Write,  in  treble  and  bass,  the  key  signatures  of  the  following 
major  scale*  : D,  E,  Bl>,  Db,  G. 

•*’.  Name  the  following  iutervals,  and  state  what  each  becomes  on 
itjver?tnu  : — 


) (A.)  (<•-)  W (<•■) 


4.  Name  all  the  major  thirds  rind  all  the  minor  seconds  in  the 8cah 
of  E major. 


5 Re-write  the  following  iu  time,  doubling  the  value,  of  every 
note  and  rest,  and  also  in  jj-tiiuc,  halving  the  yttluo  of  every  note  and 
rest  : — 


\ (J  Write  two  bur*  in  each  of  tbc  following  times  : — J,  4.  ?.f  s»  * 


Transpose  the  following  into  the  key  of  E 


5».  Explain  the  following  terms  . Clef,  Scale,  Dominant,  Interval, 
Compound  Time 

» 

9 Write  the  following  two  octaves  lower  in  the  bass  clef : — 


-u ^ — * 

4 

. -f-r-TpF — t 

= M 



10.  Explain  the  following  terms  : Largo,  Forte , Staccato,  Allegro, 
Vivace.  „ . ...  -v-  — 
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HISTORY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND 00  Murks. 

Two  hours  allowed  fox'  tin’s  pajier 


Appendix. 

.Section  III , 
IX. 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Mate 
Tencht  rs. 


N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first  five  answers  lejt  uncancell td.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  of  equal  value,  ten  marks  being  assigned  to  C2  Papers. 
each. 


Dr.  Moran,  Head  Inspector. 

Dr.  Bateman,  District  Inspector. 


New  Pro- 
gramme. 


1.  (a.)  When  did  the  Romans  invade  England ? (6.)  In  what 

condition  did  they  find  the  inhabitants  'i  (c.)  How  was  that  condition 
changed  when  Britain  censed  to  he  a Roman  province  'l 

2.  Name  the  first  English  monarchy  of  the  royal  houses  of  York, 
Tudor,  Stuart,  and  Hanover,  respectively,  giving  in  each  case  the  date 
of  accession. 

3.  (a.)  What  claim  had  James  T.  to  the  crown  of  England  1 
(/;.)  Why  were  the  native  Irish  willing  to  acknowledge  him  ns  their 
sovereign  ? 

4.  State  all  you  know  of  any  two  of  the  following : — Edward  the 
Black  Prince,  Cardinal  Wolaey,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  General  Wolfe. 

5.  Give  a brief  sketch  of  the  Crimean  War. 

G.  Assign  dates  to  the  following  events  in  Irish  History  : — 

Introduction  of  Christianity  into  Ireland  by  St.  Patrick  ; 
Treaty  of  Limerick  ; 

Convention  of  Dungannon  ; 

Battle  of  the  Yellow  Ford ; 

Battle  of  Vinegar  Hill. 

7.  Who  were  the  contending  parties  at  the  battles  fought  at  the 
under-mentioned  places  ? Give  the  date  iu  each  case. 

(a.)  Hastings. 

( b .)  Bannockburn. 

(c.)  Orecy. 

(d.)  Poictiers. 

(e.)  Flodden. 

8.  State  all  you  know  of  the  Battle  of  Olontarf. 

9.  “ When  Malachi  wore  the  collar  of  gold  which  he  won  from  the 
proud  invader.” 

(a.)  Who  was  the  Malachi  referred  to  1 
( b.S  Who  was  the  proud  invader! 

(c.)  At  what  date  did  the  event  occur  ? 

10.  Give  the  dates  of  the  accession  and  of  the  end  of  the  reigns  of 
the  following  sovereigns  : — 

(a.)  Edward  HI. ; 

(b.)  Henry  VIII. ; 

(c.)  William  ITT.  ; 

(c&)  Richard  II.  j 
(e.)  George  IV. 
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LATIN.— 50  Marks. 

One  hour  ancl  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

.B. — Only  Jive  questions  are  to  be  attempted , one  at  least  from  each 
Section — A,  B,  C , D.  The  Examiner  will  read  only  the  first 
Jive  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in  this  paper  are 
all  oj  equal  value , ten  marks  being  allowed  for  each. 

Mr.  Strong  e,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  DiCIUk,  District  Inspector. 

Section  A. 

1.  Translate  into  English  : — 

Ubi  eadics,  quarn  constituent  cum  legatis,  venifc,  ct  legati  ad  eum 
reverteruilt,  negat  se  more  et  exemplo  populi  Romani  posse  iter  ulliper 
provinciain  dare,  et,  si  vim  fa  cere  conentur,  prohibiturum  ostendit. 
Helvctii,  ea  ape  dejecti,  navibus  junctis  ratibusque  compluribua  factis, 
alii  vadis  Rliodani,  qua  minima  altitudo  fluminis  erat,  nonnunquam 
interdiu,  soepius  noctu,  si  perrumpere  possent,  conati,  operis  inunitione 
et  militum  concursu  et  telis  repulsi,  hoc  conatu  destiterunt. 

2.  Translate  into  English  : — 

Nam  etsi  sine  ullo  periculo  legion  is  delectae  cum  equitatu  proelium 
fore  videbat,  tamen  committendum  non  putabat,  ut,  pulsis  bostibus,  dici 
posset  eos  ab  se  per  fidern  in  colloquio  circumvents.  Posteaquam  ia 
vulgtis  militum  elatum  est,  qua  avrogantia  in  colloquio  Ariovistus  usus 
omni  Gallia  Romanis  intei  dixisset,  impetumque  in  nostros  ejus  oquites 
fecissent,  eaque  res  colloquium  ut  diremisset,  multo  major  alacritas 
studiumque  pugnandi  majus  exercitui  injectum  est. 

Section  B. 

3.  Translate  into  English : — 

(a.)  Consecutus  id,  quod  animo  proposuerat,  Caesar  receptui  cam 
jussit,  legionisque  decimae  signa  constitere. 

( b .)  Ne  turn  quiclem  insecutia  hostibus,  tertio  die  ad  flumcn  Elaver 
jyontem  refecit,  atque  exercitum  traduxit. 

(c.)  Erat  summa  inopia  pabuli,  adeo  ut  foliis  ex  arboribus  strictis  et 
teneris  arundinum  radicibus  contusis  equos  alerent, 

Section  C. 

4.  Decline  the  following  nouns : — 

Domus,  lapis,  corpus,  exereitus,  res. 

5.  Conjugate  the  following  verbs ; — 

Sero,  fruor,  lavo,  venio,  adipiscer. 

6.  Fiame  phrases  exhibiting — 

Sa.)  A verb  governing  the  genitive  case ; 
b.)  A verb  governing  the  dative  case ; 
c.)  A verb  governing  the  ablative  case. 

7 .  Compare  the  billowing  adjectives  : — 

Bonus,  puleher,  beneficus,  urduus,  audax. 

8.  Give  instances  of  two  prepositions  which  vary  in  meaning 
according  as  they  govern  the  accusative  or  the  ablative  vnsvb  Rn^ 
illustrate  your  ai  swer. 


Appendix. 

Section  III.. 
IX. 

Exami- 

uutiuu 

(Question-. 

Malt. 

Taichtrs. 

Ca  Paper.-. 

New  Pro- 
gramme 
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Section  D.  Appendix. 

9.  Translate  into  Latin : — Section  III., 

(a.)  lie  promised  to  come  along  with  his  brother  in  a short  time.  — - 

(b.)  Nothing  will  prevent  me  from  going  there.  niXSn" 

(c.)  All  were  afraid  that  the  sick  man  would  die.  Questions. 

(d  ) T hear  that  he  has  bought  the  house  and  garden  for  a large  sum. 

10.  Translate  into  Latin  : — Teachers. 

(a.)  At  the  beginning  of  winter  both  armies  retired  into  winter  PaPci5- 
quarters.  New  Pro- 

(6.)  I married  one  of  his  sisters  ; the  other  married  Claudius.  gramme. 


(c.j  It  is  necessary  that  great  evils  should  be  cured  by  strong 
remedies. 

(d.)  I hope  that  he  will  not  carry  out  what  he  has  threatened  to  do. 

FRENCH. -50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  are  to  be  attempted , one  at  least  from  each 
Section — A,  B,  C , D.  The  Examiner  will  read  only  the  first 
Jive  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in  this  paper 
are  all  of  equal  value , ten  marks  being  allowed for  each. 

Dr.  Alexander,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Daly,  District  Inspector. 

Section  A. 

Translate  into  English  : — 

1.  La  jeune  fille  se  mit  h pleurer  am^reraent,  pr4voyanfc  qu’elle  ne 
trouverait  plus  une  occasion  aussi  favorable  et  d’aussi  bonnes  gens  pour 
la  conduire.  D’autre  part  les  maitres  du  kharstma  ne  paraissnient  pas 
du  tout  disposes  a la  garder,  et  voulurent  a toute  force  qu’elle  partit 
avec  ceux  qui  l’avaienb  amende. — La  Jeune  Sibdrienne. 

2.  La  veille  du  jour  ou  Lopouloff  devait  les  quitter,  ils  voulurent 
prendre  conge  de  lui  pour  n’avoir  pas  la  douleur  d’assister  h,  son  depart : 
ils  sortirent  de  chez  lui  h.  neuf  heures  du  soir,  et  se  retir&rent,  le  occur 
navre  de  toutes  les  douleurs  que  les  homrues  peuvent  supporter  sans 
mourir. — La  Jeune  Sibcrtenne. 

Section  B. 

3.  Translate  into  English  : — 

(«.)  Non  seulement  je  connais  les  fables  mais  j’en  sais  beaucoup  par 
cceur. 

(&.)  Je  l’ai  out  precher. 

(c.)  Cette  maladie  cst  dangereuse : il  pourrait  en  mourir. 

(d.)  Personne  ne  sera  assez  hardi. 

(c.)  Qu’allons  nous  fuire  t 

Section  C. 

4.  Translate  into  French : 

(a.)  I had  flour  and  salt. 

(5.)  Are  these  pens  good  1 

(c.)  A dry  summer  is  very  injurious  to  plants. 

(d.)  The  little  boy  whose  father  is  dead  is  living  with  us  now. 

(e.)  You  are  mistaken. 

5.  Translate  into  French  : — 

Some  fresh  water,  some  butter,  some  fine  .strawberries,  some  good 
friends,  some  ink. 
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Appendix. 


Section  D. 


Section  III„ 
IX. 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

italr. 

Teaehert. 

C*  Papers. 

Now  l'ro* 
gramme. 


G.  Write  out  the  preterite  definite  of  pend  re,  agir,  apercevoir,  and 
the  present  subjunctive  of  catheter  and  aller. 

7.  (a.)  Express  the  following  numbers  in  Freneh: — 31,  71,  99. 

(/>.)  When  should  vingt  and  cent  he  inflected,  and  wben  are  these 

words  invariable  1 

8.  Give  the  plurals  of  even  tail,  vuntu.il,  croix,  and  the  feminine 
plurals  of  doux  and  inquiet. 

0.  Give  a list  of  the  relative  pronouns  in  Freneh,  with  examples  of 
their  use. 

10.  Write  in  French  (a)  tho  days  of  the.  week,  and  (b)  the  names 
of  the  months. 


IRISH.— 50  Marks. 

One  hour  aud  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  are  to  be  attempted,  one  at  least  from 
each  Section — A,  Bt  C,  D.  The  Examiner  will  read  only  the 
first  five  answers  left  uncuv  celled. 

Tho  Questions  in  this  Paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  ten  marks  beiug 
allowed  for  each. 

Dr.  Moran,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Lishane,  District  Inspector. 

Section  A. 

1.  Translate  the  following  into  Irish  : — 

Was  the  weather  rough  yesterday  when  ye  wore  on  the  sea  ? No, 
the  weather  was  fine,  though  the  wind  was  high  and  tho  sea  was 
rough.  Were  they  on  the  top  of  the  mountain?  They  were  not  on 
the  top  of  the  mountain,  but  they  were  at  the  foot  of  it. 

2.  Translate  into  Irish : — 

I was  to-day  where  I used  to  be  long  ago.  The  assistance  of  God  is 
nearer  thau  the  door.  We  are  young  and  healthy,  but  they  are  nca 
I have  not  been  well  since  I left  my  own  country. 

Section  B. 

3.  Translate  the  following  into  English  : — 

T)o  §la6  Copmac  an  neoc  a^iif  *oo  cuic  an  yuan  ceuona  aip, 
agup  •oo  $tac  Circe  bean  Chopmaic  an  copn  aguf  ibeap  "neoc  ap, 
a5Uf  do  cum  an  yuan  ceunna  mppe  ariiatl  cue. 

4.  Translate  into  English  : — 

CC  oubpaDap  511  ji  Dume  6 nac  t>peacaiD  aon  clear  ap  P5nam 
apiaih,  map  50  d-cu^  y6  cleap  ap  an  5-cteap  fin#  a5ur  f-T  ^,ft 
po  cuatD  peap  Dioli  ap  an  ronna. 

5.  Transhite  into  English  : — 

Miop  b-petDip  be  h-aon  nDume  ppeagpa  ap  bic  do  tabaifC  a'fi 
Miop  b-peDip  teo  ppeagna  do  cabaipc  aip  annpna  neicib-f1* 

*0’  iappaDap  aip  500  a cup  d’  piataib  oppa  T)uL  an  fa  t>titicd5eun 
Cuip  D-fiacab  ap  na  Daomib  pfiiDe  plop, 
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Section  HI., 
IX. 


Section  C.  Appendix. 

6.  Translate  into  English  : — 

Ccro  e an  c-aolae  cuipcann  ctj  aft  an  rataiii  ann  aimpiyi  an 

eaj\|iat5  ? Ctnpm  Luuicjie  cn&ih.  Mac  B-puil  luaitfie  cndiii  riyum  Questions, 
agnr  5^  1^5  t>o  ’n  ralatfi.  Mi  B-puiL;  cd  bjifi  6mf6e  ann  a Jia/c 

. . Tend! ten. 

oeanap  an  efie,  no  an  uip,,  fiarooip.  

C9  Papers. 

7.  Translate  into  English  : — „ — 

® New  Pro- 

bh-puil  ra-pa  a Bheofipa  015  pojjtam  jaonailse?  ‘Cairn.  Innip eramm6, 
•6am  anoif,  ma’f  pe  no  toil  e,  ca  liieuo  Id  ’p  an  c-pca6ciiiain. 

Seaco  Id.  CCbaift  ian  ann  saobailse. 


Section  D. 

8.  Conjugate  the  verb  edim  ‘I  am,' iu  the  indicative  mood,  past 
tense,  negative  form. 

9.  What  classos  of  nouns  are  generally  in  the  masculine  gender! 

10.  What  letters  eclipse  b,  c,  5 and  t>!  Illustrate  your  answer  by 
examples. 


TRIGONOMETRY. — 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled . The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  ten  marks  being  allowed 
for  each. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  M1Cuntook,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  an  angle  of  540°,  and  find  its  trigono- 
metrical functions. 

2.  Trace  the  changes  in  the  sign  and  value  of  sin  A - cos  A as  A 
changes  from  0°  to  180°. 

3.  Calculate  tan  30°,  sec  45°,  cos  120°,  sin  135°. 

4.  If  cot  A = find  sinA,  sec  A,  versinA. 

5.  If  sinA  = wisinB,  and  tanA  = wtanB,  find  sinA  in  terms  of 
m and  n. 

6.  Show  that — 

cosA(tanA  -j-  2)  (2tanA-{-l)  = 2secA  -J-  5sinA. 

7.  Define  the  term  radian  or  angular  unit.  Find  the  length  of  the 
arc  of  a circle  subtended  by  an  angle  at  the  centre  whose  circular 
measure  is  §«•  in  a circle  whose  diameter  is  50  feet. 

8.  Define  the  tangent  and  the  cosecant  of  an  anglo  and  obtain  a 
formula  connecting  them. 

Prove  that  tan  A 4-  cot  A = secA  cosec  A. 

9.  Prove  by  geometrical  construction  that — 

(tan A - sin  A)2=(sccA  — l)2  — (1  - cosA)2. 

10.  Show  that — 

sinA  = sin(180°  - A)  = - sin(  - A) ; 
and  cos  A*  - cos(180°  + A)  = cos(360u  — A). 
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Appendix. 


Section  m., 

X- 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Female 

Teachers 

A1  Papon. 


X.— Questions  set  to  Female  Candidates  for  First  Division 
of  First  Class. — (Old  Programme.) 


METHODS,  ORGANIZATION,  SCHOOL  ACCOUNTS, 
COMMISSIONERS’  RULES.— 60  Marks 


old  Pro-  Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper, 

gramme. 


N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  retd 
only  the  first  five  answers  left  vncanceUed.  The  question*  in 
this  paper  are  all  oj  [ equal  value,  twelve  marks  being  allowed 
for  each. 


Mr.  Purser,  Head  Inspector 

Mr.  MacMillan  (Senior),  District  Inspector. 

1.  What  are  the  principal  laws  of  memory1!  Show  how  yon  would 
comply  with  them  in  your  teaching. 

2.  What  benefits  would  you  expect  your  pupils  to  derive  from  pre- 
paring home  lessons?  How  would  you  endeavour  to  fully  secure 
these  benefits  ? 

3.  How  would  you  teach  a fifth  class  inductively  the  rules  of  Syntax 

relating  to  the  objective  case?  B 

4.  “ The  incorrect  or  imperfect  answer  is  the  teacher’s  guide. 
Explain. 

5.  The  needy  traveller,  serene  and  gay, 

Walks  the  wild  heath,  and  sings  his  toils  away. 

Does  envy  seize  thee?  Crush  the  upbraiding  joy, 
Increase  his  riches  and  his  peace  destroy ; 

Now  fears  in  dire  vicissitude  invade, 

The  rustling  brake  alarms,  and  quivering  shade, 

Nor  light  nor  darkness  brings  his  pain  relief. 

One  shows  the  plunder,  and  one  hides  the  thief. 

Write  the  questions  necessary  to  lead  a class  of  girls  to  a clear 
understanding  of  this  passage. 

6.  Reduce  100,000  feet  to  miles  by  finding  the  miles  first ; and 
how  you  would  make  the  reason  of  every  step  in  the  process  clear 
fifth-class  girls. 

7.  A gallery  capable  of  accommodating  40  girls  is  placed  across  on 
end  of  a class-room  12  feet  wide ; how  far  will  it  extend  from  the  w 
against,  which  it  is  placed  ? Give  the  details  which  lead  up  y° 
answer. 

8.  What  subjects  should  a teacher  include  in  her  course  of _re  r 

with  a special  view  to  qualify  herself  to  teach  Geography  e ec 
and  usefully  to  even  the  lowest  classes  learning  this  branch. 

9.  Describe  the  objects  put  into  the  hands  of  the  younges  c , 

as  the  first,  second,  and  third  gifts  by  the  Kindergarten  teac  , 
the  methods  of  using  them.  maJe 

10.  Under  what  circumstances  do  100  complete  attendanc 
within  the  results  period  not  qualify  a pupil  for  exam  inn  i ^ 
Results  Fees;  and  under  what  circumstances  do  less  a 
attendances  qualify? 
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Appendix. 

PENMANSHIP.— 40  Marks.  Section hl, 

Half  an  hour  allowed  for  this  paper.  — - 

I,  ExRUli- 

Mr.  oTRONgk,  Head  Inspector.  nation 

Mr.  MuttPHY,  District  Inspector.  Question!. 

Tcmalc 

Your  penmanship  will  he  judged  from  the  neatness  and  accuracy  with  Teac}>ers- 
which  you  copy  the  following  passages ; — A1  Papers. 

Lo  ! where  the  rosy  bosomed  hours,  Old  Pro- 

Fair  Y onus’  train,  appear,  gramme. 

Disclose  the  long-expecting  flowers, 

Aud  wake  the  purple  year  ! 

The  Attic  warbler  pours  her  throat 
Responsive  to  the  cuckoo’s  note, 

The  untaught  harmony  of  spring  : 

"While,  whisp’ring  pleasure  as  they  fly, 

Cool  zephyrs  through  the  clear  blue  sky, 

Their  gathered  fragrance  fling. 

Gray. 


The  Abbey  of  Newtown,  a village  situated  upon  the  Boyne,  near 
Trim,  was  founded  by  Simon  Rochfort,  or  De  llupeforti,  for  Augustine 
Canons,  about  A.D.  1206.  and  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 
Though  now  in  a state  of  dilapidation,  it  was  anciently  one  of  the 
grandest  in  this  part  of  the  country,  as  may  he  judged  from  the 
exquisite  beauty  of  some  of  the  details,  such  as  capitals,  vaulting,  shafts, 
etc.,  which  have  not  been  disturbed,  and  from  the  numerous  fragments 
of  its  once  noble  windows  and  arches,  with  which  the  surrounding 
cemetery  is  strewn. 


For  Dictation  see  page  208. 


GRAMMAR.— GO  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — In  addition  to  the  questions  in  Parsing  and  Analysis ) namely , 
Nos.  1 and  2,  which  are  compulsory , only  three  questions  are  to 
be  attempted.  The  Examines'  will  read  only  the  Parsing  and 
Analysis  and  the  first  three  other  answers  left  uncancelled. 
The  questions  in  this  paper  a/re  all  of  equal  value , twelve 
marks  being  allowed  for  each. 

Mr.  Stronge,  Head  Inspector. 

Dr.  Beatty,  District  Inspector. 

Is  thy  name  Tyrrel  ? 

James  Tyrrel,  and  your  most  obedient  subject. 

Art  thou,  indeed  ? 

Prove  me,  my  gracious  sovereign. 

Darest  thou  resolve  to  kill  a friend  of  mine  ? 

Ay,  my  lord ; 

But  I had  rather  kill  two  enemies. 

Why , there  thou  hast  it : two  deep  enemies, 

Foes  to  my  rest  and  my  sweet  sleep’s  disturbers 
Are  they  that  I would  have  thee  deal  upon. 

Parse  fully  the  words  in  italics.  (It  is  not  allowable  to  parse,  instead 
of  a word  given,  one  substituted  for  it.) 


1..  K.  Rich. 
Tyrrel. 
K.  Rich, 
Tyrrel. 
It.  Rich. 
Tyrrel. 

K..  Rich. 
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Appendix  to  Sixty-fourth  Report  of  Commismoners  [1817. 

Appendix.  g Draw  out  u general  aucl  a particular  analysis  of  the  following 
Section  HL,  SC'lltGECC  : — 

X. 

Exaini-  If  thou  luulst  feared  to  break  an  oatli  by  him 

nation  The  imperial.  me  till,  circling  now  thy  brow, 

Questions.  TTafl  graced  the  tender  temples  of  my  child, 

Fem ah'.  And  both  the.  princes  had  been  breathing  here, 

Teachers.  Which  now,  two  tender  playfellows  for  dust, 

A1  Papers.  Thy  broken  faith  hath  uiado  a prey  for  worms. 

Old  Vrn- 
gmmme. 

3.  Describe  “Murray’s  Method  of  Parsing”  and  “The  English 
Method  of  Parsing”;  and  discuss  their  comparative  advantages. 

4.  Write  the  following  words  in  a column  : — Athehiey , ford , gang- 
way, participle,  anticipate,  fright,  hast,  tame,  vowel,  byediun, 
Hereford , gospel ; and,  in  a second  column,  give  opposite  each  word 
the  root  from  which  it  is  derived  ; and  in  a third  column  the  meaning 
of  the  root. 

5.  In  English  composition,  what  is  meant  by  “ the  order  and 
consistency  of  time  ” 1 Quote  some  instances  in  which  the  order  of 
time  has  been  violated  by  some  famous  authors.  Comment  upon:  “I 
often  feared  lie  would  have  died  before  our  arrival.” 

6.  Write  grammatical  notes  on  the  italicised  words  in  the  following 
sentences : — 

(a.)  But  both  of  you  were  vowed  Duke  Humphrey’s  foes. 

(6.)  Away  and  mock  the  time  with  fairest  show. 

(c.)  Who  dares  receive  it  other  ? 

(d.)  Whereto  the  rather  shall  his  day’s  hard  journey 
Soundly  invite  him. 


7.  Name  the  dissyllabic  feet ; and  give  a word  as  an  example  of  each, 
marking  the  accented  and  unaccented  syllables. 

8.  Why  has  it  been  maintained  that  in  English  there  is  no  passive 
voice  ? Stale  the  arguments  at  length. 

9.  The  following  words  are  described  aa  having  no  singular 
customs,  letters , manners,  sessions , riches.  Explain  this  sta 
taking  the  words  one  by  one. 

10.  Correct  (giving  your  reasons)  or  justify  the  following 
expressions  : — 

(a.)  A secretary  and  manager  were  appointed. 

(6.)  Sailing  into  Galway  Bay,  the  shores  present  a £ieat' <e 
of  diversity. 

(c.)  ’Tis  hard  to  say  if  greater  want  of  skill 
Appear  in  writing  or  in  judging  ill. 

(d.)  Great  Queen  of  Arms  ! whose  favour  Tydeus  won, 

As  thou  defend’st  the  sire,  defend  the  son. 
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GEOGRAPHY. — 60  Marks.  Appendix. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper.  SectiMi  in., 

K.B. — One  of  the  map-drawing  questions  is  compulsory.  In  addition  F.xami- 
to  it  only  four  questions  are  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  J^on 
mill  read  only  the  answer  to  the  map-drawing  question  and  (^uegti0D?* 
the  first  four  other  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  question#  , 

in  this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  twelve  marks  being  ca—™Z[ 

assigned  to  each.  Papers. 

Dr.  Moran,  Head  Inspector.  gramme. 

Mr.  W OR8LEY,  District  Inspector. 


1.  Draw  a map  of  the  coast  lines  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  and  indicate  the  positions  of  Cuba,  Jamaica,  San 
Domingo,  and  Porto  Rico. 

2.  On  a skeleton  map  of  England  and  Wales  complete  the  boundaries 
of  the  maritime  counties  extending  between  the  Solway  Firth  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Severn,  and  mark  the  positions  of  the  Rivers  Ribble,  Dee, 
and  Lune,  and  of  the  following  capes—  St.  Bee’s  Head,  St.  David's 
Head,  and  Great  Orrae’s  Head. 

3.  Give  an  account  of  the  discovery  of  the  planet  Neptune. 

4.  Describe  briefly  by  reference  to  a diagram  the  meridian  chains  and 
deep  sea  valleys  of  the  Southern  hemisphere. 

5.  Give  an  account  of  the  manufacturing  industry  of  France. 

6.  Give  the  substance  of  Humboldt’s  description  of  the  effects 
produced  in  the  tropical  regions  of  South  America  by  periodical  rains 
and  droughts. 

7.  Describe  the  course  taken  by  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  give  any 
remarkable  instances  of  articles  cast  on  shore  by  the  Stream. 

S.  Give  an  account  of  Southern  Africa  under  the  following  heads — 
relative  positions  of  the  countries  comprised,  chief  towns,  native  races, 
government. 

9.  {a.)  What  are  the  foreign  possessions  of  Spain  1 
(b.)  State  all  you  know  of  the  Balearic  Islands. 

10.  State  all  you  know  of  : — 

(a.)  The  Great  Wall  of  China ; 

(b.)  “ The  Gate  of  India  " ; 

(a.)  “ The  Spectre  of  the  Brocken.” 


ARITHMETIC.— 100  Marks. 

Two  hours  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

— Only  Jive  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first  five  answers  left  unca/ucellcd.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  valve,  twenty  marks  being  assigned 
to  each.  Brief  explanato'ry  notes  of  your  work  should  be 
given. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Diswab,  Distinct  Inspector. 

1.  A owes  B £2,7*25,  and  offers  to  pay  him  at  a certain  rate  of 
discount  instantly,  instead  of  at  the  end  of  two  years,  when  the  debt 
will  be  due.  R can  place  out  the  money  which  he  will  receive  at 
.)  per  cent,  interest,  and  by  that  means  will  gain  by  the  transaction  £25 
At  what  rate  is  the  discount  calculated  ? 
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Appendix.  2.  A person  sells  out  £16,300  3 per  cent.  Consols  at  92£,  and  invests 
Seetionm.,  the  proceeds  in  a foreign  5 per  cent.  Stock  at  102 J- ; when  each  stock 
has  fallen  5-^  he  again  sells  out,  and  re-in  vests  in  the  3 per  cents. ; by 
Exami-  how  much  will  the  annual  income  differ  from  what  it  was  at  first  1 

nation 

locations.  3.  Two  houses  are  built;  the  first  is  twice  as  long  in  building  as  the 
female  second  ; ono  and  a half  times  as  many  men  are  employed  in  building 
Teacher*.  the  ^ bi  building  the  second  ; their  wages  per  hour  are  one-third 
A ‘Papers,  higher,  and  they  work  10  hours  a day  and  6 days  a week,  whilst  the 
Old  Pro-  others  work  only  8 hours  a day  and  5 days  a week  ; the  cost  of  the 
gromiuo.  second  house  in  workmen’s  wages  was  £1,000.  Wliat  was  the  cost  of 
the  first  1 

4.  A can  do  half  a piece  of  work  in  24  days,  and  B can  do  as  much 
work  in  3 days  as  A can  do  in  4 days  ; they  work  together  for  4 days; 
A then  leaves,  and  C joins  B,  and  they  work  together  for  6 days; 
then  A returns,  and  the  three  finish  the  work  in  11  days;  how  long 
would  it  have  taken  C to  do  the  whole  piece  of  work  ? 

5.  A wine  merchant  buys  3 kinds  of  wine  and  mixes  them  in  this 
proportion  : 1 pipe  of  the  lirsfc  kind,  the  price  of  which  is  £80  a pipe; 
3 pipes  of  the  second,  the  price  of  which  is  £90  a pipe ; 2 of  the  third 
kind.  He  keeps  the  mixture  for  12  months  and  then  sells  it  for 
£104  10s.  a pipe,  clearing  10  per  cent.,  after  allowiug  4 per  cent,  for 
interest  of  capital.  What  was  the  original  price  of  the  third  kind  of 
winel 

6.  A bath  can  be  filled  by  the  cold  water  pipe  in  9 minutes,  end  by 
the  hot  water  pipe  in  1 1 J minutes.  A person  leaves  the  bath  room  after 
turning  on  both  pipes  simultaneously,  and  returns  at  the  moment  when 
the  bath  should  be  full.  Finding,  however,  that  the  waste  pipe  has 
been  open  he  now  closes  it,  and  in  3|  minutes  more  the  bath  is  full.  In 
what  time  would  the  waste  pipe  empty  it  1 

7.  A tradesman  buys  goods  at  £60  per  ton,  loses  one-ninefccenth  by 
waste,  and  advertises  them  at  such  a rate  as  will  enable  him  to  take 
6 per  cent,  discount  for  ready  money  oft’  the  advertised  price,  and  still 
secure  a profit  of  12 J per  cent,  upon  the  whole  transaclion.  At  what 
price  per  cwt.  did  he  advertise  them  1 

8.  A contractor  undertook  to  build  a house  in  21  days,  and  engaged 
15  men  to  do  the  work;  but  after  10  days  he  found  it  necessary  to 
engage  9 men  more,  and  then  lie  accomplished  the  work  one  day  to® 
soon.  How  many  days  behind  time  would  he  have  been  if  he  had  not 
engaged  the  additional  hands  1 

9.  A merchant  buys  2,520  quarters  of  corn  -V  of  which  he  sells  at  a 
gain  of  8 per  cent.,  aud  the  remainder  at  a gain  of  5 per  cent.  ® 
had  sold  the  whole  at  a gain  of  6 per  cent.,  he  would  have  made 
more.  Find  the  cost  price  per  quarter. 

10.  How  does  true  discount  differ  from  mercantile  discount  1 Which 
is  the  greater,  and  why  ? 

Show  that  for  a given  time  and  rate  : — 

interest  discount  interest  — discount 
principal  ^ present  worth  * discount 
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Appendix. 

HISTORY.— 40  Marks.  Section  m. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper.  Exami- 

nation 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read  Questions. 

only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in  Female 
this  paper  arc  all  of  equal  value,  eight  marks  being  assigned  Teachers, 
to  each.  A*  Papers. 


Dr.  Moran,  Head  Inspector. 

Dr.  Bateman,  District  Inspector. 


Old  Pro- 
gramme. 


1.  Give  (with  dates)  twelve  events  in  the  History  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  during  the  first  half  of  the  present  century. 

2.  (a)  Name  the  most  distinguished  Spartan  and  Athenian  law  givers  ; 
and  (b)  state  the  effects  of  their  laws  on  the  inhabitants  of  those  states 
respectively,  as  manifested  in  their  national  peculiarities. 

3.  Sketch  the  History  of  Egypt  from  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Great  to  the  time  of  Mehemet  Ali. 

4.  Give  a brief  account  of  the  History  of  Germany  from  the  accession 
of  Rodolph  of  HapBburg  to  the  year  1807. 

5.  Sketch  briefly  the  History  of  Portugal  to  the  year  1807. 

6.  State  what  you  know  of  the  following  persons : — 

(a.)  Joan  of  Arc ; 

(b.)  Peter  the  Great  j 
(c.)  Paul  I.  of  Russia  ; 

(d.)  Alexander  III.  of  Russia. 

7.  From  what  year,  respectively,  has  England  held  possession  of — 

(a.)  Gibraltar; 

(b.)  Fiji  Islands ; 

(c.)  Aden ; 

(d.)  Griqualand? 

8.  State  all  you  know  of  the  canal  which  was  made  in  ancient  times 
from  the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea. 

9.  Name  foitr  circumstances  for  which  the  concluding  or  sixth  period 
of  the  Middle  Ages  is  noted. 

10.  Give  a brief  sketch  of  the  History  of  France  from  987  to  1597. 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE— 60  Marks. 

Two  bourn  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  qf  equal  value,  twelve  marks  being  allowed 
for  each. 

Mr.  Purser,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Hynes,  District  Inspector. 

1.  In  what  terms  does  King  Edward  reply  to  Gloucester’s  greeting  l— 
Glou. : “ Good  morrow  to  my  Sovereign  King  and  Queen, 

And  princely  peers,  a happy  time  of  day  I ” 

Name  the  peers  referred  to. 
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2.  Explain  him  expressions  italicised  — 

(it.)  " Ay,  wi/fx/tnics  ,*  us  lie  Intmnctl  uh  to  ivaep.n 
(l>.)  “ 1 Jim  sc  why  shea  at  liberty." 

(•■.)  ‘ I \\nn  ti j nick-lit u'.hi  in  hi.s  great  iilliiirs. ' 

(«/.)  “ I'll  tut  iff!  a holy  t/rscmil." 

(<;.)  “ U mnicrctf^  fellow.” 

(/*.)  “ Because  that,  like  a ./«»•/•,  thou  koop’.st  the  stroke." 

3.  “ T would  I know  thy  heart.” 

“'Tis  figured  in  my  tongue.” 

Between  whom  and  under  what.  rimmistanees  did  thin  dialogue  take 
place? 

•I.  Quote  tlm  first  live*  lines  of  (’hire  nee's  reply  to  Brakenbury's 

query  - 

“ Awaked  you  not  with  this  mini  agony  |M 
5.  “ Tlm  oui'Ho  my  riolih*.  father  laid  on  tlmo 

When  thou  did'sl.  «n»wii  his  warlike  brows  with  paper.” 

Who  is  tlm  speaker,  whom  does  lm  mid  tons,  and  what  is  the  incident 
alluded  tot 

fi.  Comment  upon  tho  words  italicised  in  tlm  following,  and  say  by 
whom  tlmy  worn  used  : 

(a.)  My  mini  sal's  con  hi  slur  if. 

(h.)  Pitchers  Inter  cars. 

(c.)  Like  tlm  formal  vice , inuptUy, 

I mornlixii  tic u mean  t ttys  in  tttio  w<n*d. 

(*/.)  Would  tlmy  wore  buniUHl h. 

(«.)  That  ciuim  too  /tty  to  non  him  buried. 

(/’.)  (Seldom  or  urvuv  juinpcth  with  tlm  heart. 

7.  Complete  tlm  passage  beginning— 

“ No  doubt,  no  doubt ; <)  ’I  is  a parlous  boy." 

and  quota  tlm  words  to  whieli  it  was  u reply.  .. 

N.  Describe  tlm  disposition  of  liiohard’s  forces,  as  orderod  by  bimse 
at  Bosworth  Field.  . , 

9.  Civo  in  your  own  words,  lmt  as  fully  an  y<»u  can>  Buckingham* 
account  of  tlm  result  of  his  oir«rts  to  inducu  tho  populace  to  a 
Diehard  as  King. 

10.  “ 0 gentle  villain,  do  not  turn  away  1 ” . , 

To  whom  worn  these  words  addressed,  and  by  whom!  ti,l° 

reply. 
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JjtjieniU j*. 

fWtlnti  LIL, 
X. 

Kxtuul- 

niilimi 

(Jucutuma. 

Fruutlt 

Tradin'*. 

A1  Pipers. 

out  rr«H 

i?  rum  me. 


ENOi;iSU  COM KWITT ON. — 00 -Marks. 

Two  houm  allowed  for  this  papor. 

N.B. — Only  one  subject  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Htuonuk,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  McNjolo,  District  Inspector. 

1.  On  growing  old. 

2,  Emigration. 
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Appendix. 

XI.— Questioks  set  to  Female  Candidates  for  Second  Division  of  ^awTur, 
First  Class. — (Old  Programme). 

METHODS,  ORGANIZATION,  SCHOOL  ACCOUNTS, 
COMMISSIONERS'  RULES. — 60  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  fcliis  paper. 

£r.B. Only  five  questions  to  br.  attempted.  The  Examine r trill  read  «1'anirae- 

<mly  the  first  fire  answers  left  wtcancefled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value , twelve  -marks  briny  allowed 
for  each. 

Mr.  PursrTi,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Macmillan  (Senior),  District  Inspector. 

1.  What  would  you  first  teacli  about  the  map  of  the  world  when 
introducing  it  to  a class  of  beginners?  Iu  teaching  the  third  class  a 
continent,  what  order  would  you  follow  ? 

2.  What  proficiency  in  composition  should  be  aimed  at  in  primary 
schools,  and  by  what  steps  is  it  to  be  attained  ? 

3.  How  do  tho  motives  under  the  influence  of  which  a girl  of  nine 
years  of  age  does  her  school  work  differ  from  those  which  incite  a 
young  woman  preparing  for  a profession  1 

How  can  a teacher  promote  the  pupil’s  progress  towards  these  higher 
motives  ? 

4.  Give  tho  points  to  bo  attended  to  when  questioning  on  a lesson 
with  a view  to  the  information  of  the  pupils. 

5.  Explain  accurately  what  is  denoted  b y forms  of  life , knowledge 
and  beauty.  Draw  up  a time  table  for  the  junior  division  of  an 
ordinary  national  school  in  which  Kindergarten  is  taught. 

6.  Enumerate  as  fully  as  you  eau  the  advantage  of  the  best  method 
of  teaching  children  to  spell,  and  mention  wlmt  steps  you  would  take 
to  secure  these  advantages. 

7.  For  what  extra  subjects  taught  within  school  hours  in  an 
ordinary  girls’  school  will  Results  Fees  bo  paid?  On  what  conditions 
is  payment  for  pusses  in  those  subjects  dopomlont. 

8.  Write  out  tho  programme  for  infants.  .Sketch  in  detail  n month’s 
course  of  lessons  for  an  infant  class. 

9.  Write  out  full  notes  of  a lesson  on  tliu  reason  of  the  rule  for 
multiplication  uf  fractions. 

10.  “ In  Johnson’s  time  lliu  litorary  society  of  London  was  much 
more  confined  than  at  present,  and  he  sat  tho  Jupiter  of  a little 
circle,  sometimes,  indeed,  nodding  approbation,. but  always  prompt,  on 
tli©  slightest  contradiction,  to  launch  tho  thunders  of  rebuke  and 
sarcasm." 

Give  the  questions  and  comments  you  would  use  ill  explaining  this- 
sentence  fully. 

' L 


Exami- 

nation 

Quektions. 

Female 

Teachers. 

A2  "Plpen. 

Old  Pro- 
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jlppra.lu-.  I’RNMANHIIII*.—  10  Tiliu-kn, 

HiHijimnr.,  Ilnlf  mi  limn-  nllinri'il  fur  thin  jnipejr. 

Mr.  Ktuuniii:,  ll.vul  Tnnpuctur. 

Quruintu.  M f.  Mr  urn v,  Histrii;l  lun|nv|ur. 


r ",'x!r  * !“  "m""’,ll!ll  "’',l ''  fnm,  Ilf  nniliima  and  accuracy  wilh 

U‘h  ii'/l  t/i i a <'ti/ it/  th>‘  Jolhnvhaf  ji'tumtf/rn 

V JUjipt*.  I,n  ! W ]««•!*«»  tin*  rosy  Imsonuiil  llOUI'H, 

11,1 11''"  Knir  Venus*  train,  a|i]u»ar, 

I dselnsu  (ill*  long  «*X flowers, 

Ami  wake  llu*  purple  vi'ur! 

Tim  AHii*  wni'bler  pours  her  ihrnat 
Ki* .Jiiinsivi-  In  (ho  cuckoo's  nottt, 

'riu*  iintfiiiKlit.  Imntiimy  of  spring : 

While'  whiMpYing  pleasure  its  llity  fly, 
t'uiil  /r|il»yrH  through  (1m  cU*ar  blues  sky, 

Their  gathered  fragrance  lliiijr, 

Guay. 


Tin*  A l ilmy  uf  Newtown,  a villain  situated  upon  tho  Boyne,  near 
Trim,  wiih  fmuuli'il  by  Simon  Rorlifnrt,  or  Do  llupcforti,  for  Augustine 
Canons,  about  A.I>.  1 110(1,  ami  dedicated  to  Si.  PuLor  and  St.  Paul. 
Though  now  in  a stale  of  ililajiiilatiim,  it  was  anciently  one  of  the 
grandest  in  this  purl,  uf  thn  country,  as  may  bo  judged  from  the 
exquisite  beauty  of  some  of  the  details,  suc.li  as  capitals,  vaulting,  shafts, 
etc.,  which  have  not  been  disturbed,  and  from  the  numerous  fragments 
of  its  once  noble  windows  ami  h relies,  with  which  the  surrounding 
cemetery  in  strewn. 


Fur  I Mutation  see  page  208. 

( « HAMM  Alb  (»0  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  thin  paper. 

N.B  • In  addition  to  the  ynestions  in  Pursintj  mid  Analysis,  namely 
iV r in,  I mid  2,  n'h it'll  tirr.  eiini/ntlsorif,  only  three  questions  art 
(n  hr  idtriH/i/ril.  The  Ken  miner  n'ifl  read  only  the  Pursing 
and  Analysis,  and  the  first  three  other  answers  lift  «»- 
rail  r elhd.  The  t/ nest  ions  in  this  paper  are.  all  of  equal  value, 
tire/ or  marks  In  ivy  assitjned  lu  each, 

Mr.  Nthonuk,  Head  bmpi'clov. 

J>r.  IImattv,  District  hiMpector. 

1.  K.  Rich — Who  hiiw  the  Him  to  day  7 

Katcliilb.  Not  /,  my  lord. 

1C.  Kioli. — Then  be  disdains  to  shine  ; for  by  tho  book 
lie  should  haw:  limned  tho  east  an  hour  uyo  : 

Th«!  wky  doth  Irown  and  tour  upon  our  army. 

1 innt/d  tliOHO  dewy  tears  wm:  from  die  ground. 

Not  shine,  lo-duy  ! Why,  what  is  that  to  me 
More,  tjiun  to  Richmond  7 fur  the  selfsame  heaven 
That  frowns  on  mo  looks'  auilly  upon  him. 

Tarso  fully  the  words  in  italics.  ( 1 1 is  not  allowable  to  parso,  instead 
of  a word  given,  ono  substituted  for  it.) 
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Section  IIL, 
XL 

lixami- 

jutioti 

Quc.-tiouB. 

Female 

Teachers. 

Xs  Pap  ora. 

Old  Pro- 
(jmiami!. 


2.  Draw  out  a general  and  a particular  analysis  of  the  following  Appendix. 
passage  : — 

Tim  nows  1 liavo  to  toll  your  Majesty 
U,  that  by  sudden  floods  and  fail  of  wators, 

Buckingham's  army  is  dispersed  and  scatter'd  ; 

And  lie  himself  wander’d  away  alono, 

No  man  knows  whither. 

. 3.  Explain  the  origin  of  abstract  nouns,  and  their  etymological 
formation ; and  give  examples  of  as  many  allixcs  as  possible  used  for 
this  purposo. 

4.  What  method  of  teaching  fcho  distinction  between  Propor  und 
Common  Nouns  docs  Dr.  Sullivan  recommend?  State  the  advantages 
ho  claims  for  his  plan. 

5.  Oorroct  (giving  your  reasons)  or  justify  the  following  ex- 
pressions : — 

(a.)  I must  be  so  plain  to  tell  you  that  you  do  not  understand  it. 

(h.)  Search  wo  tho  springs 

And  backward  trace  tho  principles  of  tilings, 

(c.)  Such  u periodical  as  Arnold  would  have  loved  and  Coleridgo 
promised  to  contribute  to. 

(d.)  It  bears  some  analogy  with  wliat  I have  described. 

6.  Explain  fully  the  distinction  between  parsing  and  analysis. 

7.  What  classes  of  words  lmvo  wo  drawn  from  the  following 
languages : —Greek,  French,  Italian?  Givo  an  example  of  each 
class. 

8.  Write  grammatical  notes  on  the  italicised  words  in  tho  following 
lines : — 


(a.)  T never  was  nor  never  will  be  false. 

(£>.)  Richard  except,  those  whom  wo  fight  against 
Had  rather  hare  us  win  than  him  they  follow. 

(c.)  I’ll  not  beliove  but  thoy  ascend  the  sky. 

(d.)  Where  be  tho  bending  poors  that  flattered  thee? 

9.  What  was  tho  primary  use  of  tho  Adverb  ? To  what  other  uses 
is  it  now  applied?  Give  examples  of  different  ways  of  forming 
Adverbs. 

10.  Write  out  tho  affixes  in  tho  following  words,  and  explain  tho 
meaning  of  each  : — 

Antagonist,  friendship,  verbose,  Icssac,  wizard,  putrescence,  Jacobite, 
artist,  wisdom , advertise . 


GEOGllAPHIT. — 60  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  thiB  paper. 

N.B. — One  of  the  map-drawing  questions  is  compulsory.  In  addition 
to  it  only  four  questions  are  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner 
will  read  only  Urn  a/nswer  to  the  map-drawing  question  and 
the  drst  four  other  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions 
in  this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  tioelvc  marks  being 
assigned  to  each. 

Dr.  Moran,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Wokslky,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Draw  a map  showing  tho  coast-lino  of  the  Baltic  S ba.-  Indicate 

the  relative  positions  of  Finland  and  tho  Baltic  Provinces  of  Russia  and 
Prussia ; and  mark  the  positions  of  four  gulfs,  and  of  the  islands  of  Dago, 
Oescl,  and  Gothland. 

L 2 
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Appendix. 

Huntlon  III., 
XI. 

I''.ZBIIli- 

nation 

Quoition*. 

Ft  mule 
Tutelar  a, 

A3  P||mii. 

Old  t,rn- 
gtfUUtMC. 


Printed  image  digi 


2.  Oil  a Nkriiiltm  ma|i  of  Italy  iwlirali!  iho iirwitious  of  U,0  iiiincipal 

rivara,  of  tlm  nf  (ioiiitn,  Oarla,  Haliirim,  and  Taranto,  and  of  capes 
1 ‘assure  and  Bciiea.  1 

3.  (Jive  an  account  of  Portugal  under  tin*  following  heads area, 
population,  provinces.  towns,  foreign  possessions. 

•1.  (a.)  lOxplain  in  wind,  way  the  rlinlri I tution  of  moisture  on  tho 
surface  of  l.lic*  earth  iN  dependent  on  latitude.  (/>.)  How  do  you  explain 
llm  absence  of  rain  in  llu*  deserts  of  tlm  .Sahara  and  Gobi,  and  iu  tho 
rainless  district  of  Peril  I 

fi.  (live  u description  of  the  Hurputhiuns  under  the  followin'*  heads  ; 

dillerenl.  ranges,  ehumctcridies,  products. 

0.  Wind-  is  meant  hy  a transit  of  Venus  ? On  what  does  the  exact 
tim»'  of  (he  recurrence  of  this  phenomenon  depend'!  What  deductions 
do  you  draw  from  llu*  fuel  that  this  planet  presents  phases? 

7.  Stale  what  you  know  of  llu*  following  Tho  Iron  Gate,  Etesian 
Winds,  Tin*  Hunan  Towns,  tho  piiszlu  of  Hungary. 

iH.  What  are  flu*  rhief  productions  and  mu nu Tartu ras  of  Russia  1 

y.  Oeseriho  fully  llu*  iiioimlain  ranges  of  Scotland. 

10.  What  islands  are  included  in  Malaysia  (or  tho  Indian  Archi- 
pelago) I Naum  tho  chief  towns  of  tho  principal  islands  in  this  group. 
Wlmt  portions  of  tlm  group  uro  Dutch  possessions? 


A 1U  T I EM  ICTJ  0. — 1 00  M arks. 

Two  hours  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper*. 

N.B. — Onfyjhr  quest  ham  to  ht’  uUiimpttul.  Tlm  JSttmninar  trill  read 
only  the.  fir  At  /hr.  tnmuHtra  left  uimaiice.llcd.  The  question* 
in  this  paper  are.  nil  of  equal  value,  twenty  marks  being 
tissiyued  to  each.  llrief  explanatory  notes  of  your  work 
should  he  tjhrn. 

Mr.  Sni.r.ivAN,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Drwah,  District  Inspector. 

1.  If  tlm  diHorcneo  lie  tween  the  interest  and  tho  discount  on  a sum 
of  money  for*l,|  years  at  lij  per  cent.  l>o  .-C488  8s.  2'4 d.,  what  is  the 
sum  1 

2.  A fast  train  leaves  a place  A for  another  place  B,  at  the  same 
moment  that  a slow  train  loaves  B for  A.  Tho  fast  train  takes  two 
hours  on  (he  journey,  and  il  llm  slow  train  kepi  its  time,  they  would 
meet  at  a disi  alien  from  B equal  to  jj  of  llm  whole  distance  from  A to  B. 
Instead  of  this,  tlu*  place  where  they  meet  is  at  a distance  from B equal 
to  ] of  tho  distance  from  A to  B.  ’ Now  much  behind  time  will  tho 
slow  train  ho  when  it  arrives  at  A 1 

.'h  A dnt*H  of  a piece  of  work  in  12  flays  find  then  gets  B to  help 
him.  They  work  together  for  2 ‘lays,  when  li  leaves,  and  A finisliw 
tlm  work  in  II  days  more.  Kind  how  long  B would  huvo  taken  to  do 
tlm  whole, 

4.  A person  started  at  half-past  two  o'clock  and  walked  to  a village, 
arriving  there  when  the  church  dock  indicated  a quarter  post  three. 
After  slaying  125  minute*  1m  drove  hack  hy  a rood  one-fourth  as  long 
again,  at  a rate  twice,  us  fust  as  ho  hud  walked  ami  reached  home  by 
four  o’clock.  Determine  how  much  Iho  village  clock  was  wrong. 
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5.  An  insolvent,  whoso  assets  are  .£3,306  15s.,  can  only  pay  5c/.  in  -Appendix, 

the  pound.  Hi*  tliroo  creditors  agree  to  taka  dividoncla  in  the  Seotionia, 
proportion  of  tho  amounts  respectively  due*  to  thorn.  Tim  dividends  ^ 
thus  taken  arc  in  tho  proportion  of  12rnr,  7.*n,  ().}{.•  Wllftfc  are.  the  Exami- 
amounts  of  their  debts  ? ’ 

6.  A tradesman  proposes  to  sell  an  article  at  £22  12s.,  payable  at  <^U6lt  oo‘‘ 

tho  end  of  one  year  from  tho  date  of  purchase.  Tho  buyer  offers  JJwgfc 
£11  4 8 . at  the  end  of  six  mouths  and  anothov  £ll  4s.  at  tlio  end  of  ono  M0.  rt' 
year  from  the  time  of  purchase.  Which  would  be  better  for  tho  A’  paP«r"- 
tradesman,  and  by  liow  much  ; money  being  worth  4 per  cent,  per  old  Pro- 
annum  1 gramme. 

7.  What  is  raeaut  by  discount?  Ujxm  what  principle  ought  it  to 
bo  calculated  ? Show  that  tho  customary  discount  on  paying  a bill 
some  time  before  it  is  duo  is  greater  tlmn  the  true  discount  by  tho 
interest  upon  this  latter  sum  fur  that  time. 

8.  Tho  value  of  1 n/..  troy  of  English  standard  gold  is£3  17#.  lOJd. ; 

31  *1  French  grammes  arc  eipm!  in  woight  to  1 az.  troy;  tlio  worth  of  a 
given  woight  of  English  standard  gold  is  to  that  of  the  same  weight 
of  French  standard  gold  in  the  ratio  of  91*5  to  90,  and  1 gramme  of 
French  gold  is  worth  31  francs.  Required  tho  valuo  of  £1  in  francs. 

9.  A person  invests  £25,935  in  the  3 per  cent.  Stock  at  90.  What 
is  his  income  1 If  tho  first  year’s  dividend  lx*  invested  in  the  same  stock 
at  91,  and  the  dividend  for  tlio  second  year  at  95,  what  will  he  his 
income  for  tlio  third  year? 

10.  A person  sells  railway  stock  at  lO  tjj,  and  invests  the  proceeds  in 
3 per  cent.  Consols  tit  93.  After  getting  a half-year’s  dividend  lie  sells 
at  93£,  and  his  whole  gain  is  £168  15#.  How  much  railway  stock  did 
he  sell  1 


HISTORY.— 40  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B, — Only  five  question*  to  he  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  eight  marks  being  assigned  to 
each. 

Dr.  Mohan,  Head  Inspector. 

Dr.  13atkman,  Distinct  Inspector. 

1.  What  ovonts  in  Scottish  history  arc  associated  with  tho  following 
years : — 

(a.)  A.D.  79 ; 

(b.)  A.D.  843  ; 

(c.)  A.D.  1038 ; 

(d.)  A.D.  1707 ; 

2.  To  what  governments  was  Venctia  subject  during  successive 
periods  of  the  present  century  ? Oivo  the  dates  of  tho  changes. 

3.  Give  a short  skctcli  of  the  history  of  Russia  from  the  death  of 
Catherine  II.  to  tlio  peace  of  1856. 

4.  Name  the  seven  united  provinces  which  formed  in  1579  the 
Republic  of  Holinnd  ; and  give  the  title  of  its  supi'eme  magistrate. 

6.  State  tho  duration  of  tho  reigns  of  the  English  monarchs  who  bore 
the  name  of  George. 
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Rurth'ii  MI. 
XI. 

Kxnmi- 

H At  lull 
Qurnli<*ii!'. 

it? 

Tfiu'lu-'tt. 
A»  r.if  • n*. 


6.  wiittk  diiuiKli  mviirrnl  (..)  in  Franco  in  1848;  and  in 

Spain  in  1 ST—  ? ' ’ 

7.  (.<.)  Naum  four  kiiwn  »f  lint  n.wmil  AsNyrinn  ompiro  who  invaded 
I'aloslini- ; mut  (/»!  nisi  In  lull  v tint  CM'iitM  nf  thn  two  lust  invasions. 

H,  (...)  Monlitm  iitiif  ■•vciiIh  in  tiro  history  «f  England from 

til.'  htli  In  mil Iirv  iiii'liiiiivi* : an. I (/,)  assign  date  to  tk-sc  events. 

II.  Kketc.lt  briefly  I lie  Is  ini  «»ry  of  list*  I Cunt  Imliu  Company. 

10.  I>if*mliH  N n | ••  l ’.iiitfijiarirVi  final  campaign. 


i i|i(  I’rn- 

k'niliill"'. 


K N ( « 1 . 1 S 1 1 LITK.RATmUfi.-4iO  Marks. 

Two  Iwnra  allowed  for  thin  papor. 

NM».  (hi hf  ji ft.  (/ to 'st inn x to  hr  ttffrwpfrtl.  The  Examiner  will  rend 

only  thr  Jirxt  Jirr  i/««i»t«  hff  unrunrrfted.  The  questions  in  this 
fxi/irr  arr.  alt  of  r/jnal  valtrr,  twelve  mark*  being  allowed  for 
ritrh. 

Mr.  IMiumkr,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Hvnkm,  District.  liwpeolor. 

|.  “Taki*  up  lint  sword  again,  nr  bike  up  mo.”  To  whom  were 
these  won  t»*  addressed.  and  by  win  uni  Doncribo  the  scene. 

i»,  Kxplaiu  htn*  pnrlimiH  of  thn  following  extracts  which  arc 
italicised : • • 

(a.)  In  Ibis  weak  piping  time  of  peace, 
f /*.)  J(rj a fit'tl  infection.  of  a mini. 

(»!.)  i by  tiffornrt/s  bless  time  from  thy  mother. 

(»/.)  Thmi  iticntlrintm  ! there  thy  kingdom  in. 

(r.)  Your  Jin  ww  slump  of  honour. 

(j\)  He  would  inxinintfr  with  thrr.  bill.  In  make  thoo  nigh. 

,'i.  To  wind  does  Rockingham  allude,  when  lm  says: — 

“This  1h  tlm  day  thill-,  in  King  Edward's  time, 
l wish’d  might,  fall  on  n.e,  when  I was  found 
KuImo  to  his  ehildrou  or  Ids  wife’s  allies  "I 

4.  When  Derby  inquired  of  Kir  Christopher  TTrswick  what  men  of 
nole  had  joined  Richmond,  whom  did  Urswiek  mention? 

f».  Name  in  order  the  phantoms  that  appeared  (a)  to  Richard,  and 
(/>)  l.o  Richmond,  on  the  evmif  Huh  worth  Kieid. 

11.  (flint * “ Was  not  your  hiudumd 

In  Margaret’s  battle  at  Saint  Alhau’s  hIiuiiI” 

Ifixpluin  the  reference  in  Urn  above. 

7.  What  is  the  meaning  of 
(a.)  Intend  Home  fear  ; 

(b.)  I dunce  atteiulaneo  hero  ; 

(r.)  To  engross  bis  idle  body  ; 

(d.)  Smooth,  deceive,  and  eog  ; 

(r.)  You  Imve  pilled  from  me  ; 

(f.)  That  bottled  spider? 

R.  Give  Hm  h ihstanee  of  Oloueesler's  remarks  when  criticising  his 
own  person. 
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9.  Complete  tlie  context  and  name  tlie  speakers  in  tlio  following  ArpenUx. 


cases : — 

(a.)  “ More  pity  that  the  eagle  should  lie  mowed.” 

(6.)  “ What  black  magician  conjures  up  this  fiend.” 

(c.)  “ Yea,  and  much  more  ; lmt  I was  born  ho  liigli. M 
(c£.)  “ Who  mode  thee  then  a bloody  minister.” 

(e.)  “ He  hath  no  friends  but  who  are  friends  for  fear.” 
(/.)  “ 1 had  a Richard  too  and  thou  did’st  kill  him.” 

10.  Quote  Stanley’s  message  to  Hastings 


rtooHon  nr., 
XL 

Kxurai- 

nution 

Quunlioiia. 

Feina!* 
Tciti'h  eiw 

A'J  l’apcr*. 

Old  Pro- 
gramme. 


ENGLISH  COM  POSITION — HO  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  one  subject  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Stuonge,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  McNeill,  District  Inspector. 

1.  High  winds  blow  on  high  hills. 

2.  A tour  through  Ireland. 


XII. — Questions  set  to  Female  Candidates  for  Second  Class,  sociuiniir., 
(Old  Program  mo.)  — * 

B I'ftjara. 

Old  l’rr- 

METHODS,  ORGANIZATION,  SCHOOL  ACCOUNTS,  unuximo. 
COMMISSIONERS'  RULES.— 60  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  twelve  marks  being  alloived 
for  each. 

Mr.  Puicsek,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  MaoMili/an  (Senior),  District  Inspector. 

1.  What  arc  the  conditions  essential  to  the  successful  practice  of 
simultaneous  reading  1 And  what  are  its  advantages. 

2.  What  duties  devolve  on  the  tcaohcr  with  regard  to  tho  habits 
and  manners  of  her  pupils!  Quote,  as  accurately  as  you  can,  the 
practical  rule  on  this  point. 

3.  If  a teacher,  whose  division  yon  had  to  examine,  remarked,  on 
the  failure  of  her  girls,  “ Oh,  they  should  know  that  well,  I told  them 
it  often,”  of  what  defects  in  her  professional  character  would  you  have 
evidence  ? 

4.  By  what  tost  would  you  ascertain  whether  your  girls  know  a map 
thoroughly!  What  is  tlie  most  effective  way  of  fixing  the  relative 
position  and  tho  physical  features  of  a country  in  the  mind!  Give 
three  exercises  for  sixth -class  girls  on  head  (b)  of  their  course  in 
geography. 

5.  Give  some  important  characteristics  of  good  questions  for  class 
teaching.  Describe  a common  fault  in  the  stylo  of  questioning. 
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Ayinutlf,  f '(’ll  wliii I wmivi 


XII. 

Kuenl. 

iiatiuu 

frnutti 

Toh  Hn 
II 

ill  | IT.*, 
rr.omn**. 


tlu«.  Or.  .T..v.'i-  I-I.fn-  Mien.  f>„.  „soful  M . 
Ill**  leaching  of  grammar  f Waul,  is  there  Kaid 


lit i*  *ns  t 


concerning  in- 


r.  * !« v .-  nu;'4>'stii.|i  i its  1.1  111"  HSP  t.f  lnvp  of  pmiao,  nur!  as  to  tlie  uso 
of  lV.tr,  ns  motive  I * » «•!  . 

S.  What-  In  i 1«»  li»*  ilmi"  lt  -for-  u lb  mum  Catholic*.  toaolicr  can  allow 
a Pmtei.laul  I"  If  |n,i,!i'  ul  .il  r«*li^i*»ns  instruction,  or  vir^vertti? 
W'lin  inniil  • :*!%<•  ili"  initiative  in  get  I big  flm  pridimiuftry  warrant  for 
Miirli  | iit* ,»»n«*#*  { In  \v|nt  nl lt»* i*  i'.lsi’m  ilo'r.  iIm*  rule  apply  { 

Wliftl  h Ill*’  mutt*  iit  iih 'il I jtl  arithmetic  Fur  V1  and  for  V* 

i'l  i.«f*  ( Writ i»  out  live  1 1 u«* .lions  amiable  fur  i*1,lsi  V1,  and  five  for 
(Mien  V ’,  represent  a live  of  1-In*  kinds  you  would  propose  to  each. 

111.  And  Harold  mi nuds  upon  l.liis  place  of  skulls, 

Tin*  grave  of  France,  tin*  deadly  Waterloo, 

I low  in  ;iii  limir  I In*  power  lliat  g.tvo  annuls 
I Is  gifts,  Irnteiferring  fittui*  as  fleeting  too! 

In  " pride  of  place"  li»*r»*  lust  tin*  e:\gto  Hew, 

Tin'll  Ion*  with  bloody  lull m tho  rrnfc  plain. 


Write  tin*  ipii'slioiis  you  wouhl  use  in  expounding  fclic  last  five  lines 
of  tlii 4 f\lr.it’l,  sunt  indicate  tin*  information  you  would  likely  bare 
to  give. 


PKN  MANSI  l IP. — 10  Marks. 

Half  tin  hour  allowed  for  this  paper, 

Mr.  Stmonmk,  Head  r nspnrtor. 

Mr.  Muupiiv,  1 >istri**(.  Inspector. 

Your  jh'hwhhh/i  i/i  will  he  jitihjnl  from  the  itMfHtw  and  accuracy  with 
which  yon  copy  the  followin'/  ]>ttMtyes  : — 

I*o  ! where  llio  rosy  bosomed  hours, 

Fair  Venus'  train  appear 
l>isr|oxe  I he  hillg>ex  peeling  (lowers, 

And  wake  tbo  purple  year  1 
The  Atlie  warliler  pours  her  throat 
Hespotisivo  to  tho  euekoo'H  note, 

The  untaught  harmony  of  spring: 

Wliii”,  whisp’rilig  pleasures  as  they  lly, 

(Viol  zephyrs  l.h rough  (lie  cleat  bine  sky. 

Their  gathered  fragrance  (ling. 

Gkay. 

'Hie  Abbey  of  Newtown,  a village  situated  upon  tho  Boyne,  near 
Trim,  was  founded  by  Himou  lloohfort,  or  l)e  ltitpnforbi,  for  AuguBtine 
l 'about,  idioul  A.I ).  I ‘Jim,  nud  dediealed  to  St.  Peter  and  Bt  Paul. 
Though  now  in  a h( at/*  of  dilapidation,  if  was  anciently  one  of  the 
grandest  in  this  part  or  the*  country,  as  may  lie  judged  from  tho  oxquisite 
beauty  of  soma  of  the  details,  Hindi  ns  capitals,  vaulting,  shafts,  etc., 
which  have  not  been  disturbed,  and  from  the  numerous  fragments  olits 
once  noble  windows  and  arches,  with  which  the  surrounding  cemetery 
is  strewn. 

For  Dictation  see  page  *JON. 
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of  National  Education  in  Ireland, 


DICTATION  AND  SPELLING  BOOK  SUPERSEDED. 

.00  Murks  (including  20  for  Dictation). 

One  hour  anti  a lnilf  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Onlyflne  quentionn  to  he  aJLempt&l.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first  five  answers  left.  uueancclM.  The  questions  i n this 
paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  six  marks  being  allowed  for  each. 

Dr.  Moran,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  McKmvaine,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Indicate  clearly  the  pronunciation  of  each  of  the  following  words, 
marking  the  accent  i—fapbdfl,  capuchin-,  flaccid,  desultory , cedilla,  indict- 
ment. Give  the  meaning  of  cneli  word. 

2.  Give  the  correct  spelling  of  each  of  the  following  words : — 
elcsecrabd,  plebc.an,  vasil ate,  cpc.rn,  konisnre.,  paroxism. 

3.  Derive  each  of  the  following  words  heptarchy , dandelion , mob, 
principle,  cynosure , Tr amors. 

4.  What  rules  determine  whether  s or  s should  be  written  in  words 
ending  in  ize  or  ise  ? Give  examples. 

5.  How  do  the  uneducated  Irish  err  in  the  pronunciation  of  the 
following  sounds  and  letters  : — m,  c,  d,  t,  nu,  and  ei  ? Give  examples. 

* 6.  Write  notes  oil  the  spelling  of  licence  and  license,  enclose  and  inclose, 
duellist  and  duelist. 

7.  Trace  the  following  won  Is  from  their  primitives : — mercurial, 
chilblain,  rally , cess,  fallow  ground,  countenance. 

8.  Distinguish,  in  pronunciation  and  in  meaning,  the  pairs  of  words 
spelled  as  follows  (as  given  in  the  Fourth  Class  of  Verbal  Distinctions) : 
—conjure,  gallant,  permit. 

9.  Give  the  various  meanings  or  applications  of  the  following  words 
(as  given  in  the  Fifth  Class  of  Verbal  Distinctions): — palm,  pound,  kind. 

10.  What,  according  to  Blair,  is  tho  great,  source  of  a loose  style  in 
composition  ? Distinguish  between  wisdom  and  prudence ; abandon, 
forsake , desert,  ability,  capacity.  Udnti 


103 


JppftiitLr. 

Section  III., 
XII 

Kaftmi- 

nntion 

Qucfttionii. 

Female. 
Tench  rr *. 

B Papers. 

Olrtto- 

criimmo. 


GRAMMAR  AND  COMPOSITION.— 60  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — In  addition  to  the  questions  in  Parsing  and  Analysis,  namely, 
Nos.  1 and  2,  which  are  oomjmlsory,  only  three  questions  are 
to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read  only  the  Parsing 
and  Analysis  ami  the  first  three  other  answers  left  imeunedlea. 
The  questions  in  this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  twelve  marks 
being  allowed  for  each. 

Mr.  Stronoe,  Head  Inspector. 

Dr.  Beatty,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Blush,  grandeur,  ldush  ; proud  courts,  withdraw  your  blaze ! 

Ye  little  stars  ! hide  your  diminished  raj's. 

And  what  ? no  monument,  inscription,  stone? 

His  race,  his  form,  his  name  almost  unknown? 

Who  builds  a church  to  God,  and  not  to  Fame, 

Will  never  mark  the  marble  with  his  name  : 

Go  search  it  there,  whero  to  bo  born  and  die, 

Of  lich  and  poor,  makes  all  tho  history. 

Enmigh  that  virtue  filled  the  spaco  between  ; 

Proved  by  tho  ends  of  being  to  have  been. 

Parse  fully  the  words  in  italics.  (It  is  not  allowable  to  parse,  instead 
of  a word  given,  one  substituted  for  it.) 
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A „v,.r  tn  Kixt)/-f"\i  rlh  ]{,  i a at  of  Cimmimorien  [i8Sl, 


AwiuUr.  o Draw  nut  n general  inuilywKuf  the  MW  ing«nn  fence.*. 

«-%”'•*  In  the  enmitiru  of  I .Ltm*ri<*1c  ami 
rich  hind.  c«  .twisting  of  a dark,  frit* 

Jtf-  pnwrved  in  :i  clean  :lalc,  would  ll 

CjiirMlrtni. 

ivw.fr  M*  1,1  M,fl"r*  rriintr  I..  Dr  Sullivan,  am  the  principal  parts 

Try  has.  ..f  speech  fo  1.1*  | nielli  I Adopting  Ur.  Sullivan’s  method,  give  an 
II  c,].rr-.  *»tilliu««»f  a luii  I*  intrmtuiMMi  v h*si;nti  upon  the  adjoubivo. 
flMJ  *1.  The  rule  i-;  that  “adjectives  should  not*  hu  mod  us  adverbs." 

rriiMiiiM*  Oi\e  ifi'.limn'ii  in  which  flu*  adjective  form  is  preferred;  and  showthat 
lli«*  adverbial  form,  if  u • « 1 in  i liexccn.se.;,  would  a I tm*  the  meaning, 
fi.  Kxplain  in  «!«•! ail  flu*  t nice  mid  mw  of  t he  present  perfect  tense, 
fi.  Writ  i»  tin*  follow  in;;  words  in  a ml  ui  nu,  and  ou  lor  in  other  columns, 
iippo-ilo  in  each  word,  its  prefix,  and  the  meaning  of  the  prefix synod, 
]Ntrii*nl%  uiirfd. , irit/mhuul,  irradiate^  preterite,  aphelion , autograph, 
hgphen,  hrsh/e,  iuihifft  r,  fiorhifl. 

7.  Disisiss  (lin  propriety  of  dm  following  expressions  : — 

(...)  Kverv  thirl  con  weeka. 

(/».)  And  many  a lady  text  around  she  Nt-rowa, 

Tlmt.  loach  the  rustic  moralist  Iodic. 

(c.)  Tlicrc  wore  unless  than  twenty  persons  lei llod. 

{ft.)  They  an*  the  ten  first  names  on  the  list. 

H.  Write  down  tin*  singular  and  [dural  of  six.  nouns  in  each  of  the 
following  classes : 

{a.)  Foreign  nouns  which  retain  t heir  original  plural  forms  exclusively. 
(ft.)  Foreign  nouns  wliieh  have  adopted  in  addition  the  ordinary 
Knglish  [dural  form  iih  an  alternadvo. 

y.  Write  a Hhort  composition  (not  leas  than  a page)  ou  one  of  the 
following  subjects  r • 

(rr.)  Neat.! less  ill  dress. 

(/».)  Drawing  and  needlework  as  il  training  for  hand  and  oye. 

10.  Classify  adverbs,  and  assign  to  its  class  each  of  tho  following:— 
lt\wt  nowise,  <t Iran li/x  final tg)  enough. 


Pil'lirrniy  thai'a  in  (mother  kiwi  of 

1111,1  Mudy  foam,  which  if 
"■"'v  “"''U  for  rovoral  years  in 


(IKOliHArirY no  Murka. 

Two  hours  uIIowcmI  for  this  paper. 

"N.H,  Our  ##/*  the  mop-droning  questions  is  rowjndsol'y.  /a  addition 
to  if  i tuhj  four  questions  are.  In  hr.  attempted.  Tho  hxamintr 
v'ifl  read  only  the  answer  to  the.  map  drawing  g uestion  arid  the 
find  four  other  answers  left  uneanrrlled.  'Jhe  questions  \n 
thin  paper  are  all  of  eg  nut  valve, , twelve  murks  being  assigned 
to  ouch. 

Dr.  Mohan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  WnitHl.BY,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Draw  a map  of  the  province  in  which  your  school 

indicating  (lie  boundaries  of  die  several  counties  and  tho 
the  principal  towns  of  any  one  of  these  countieR.  _. 

2.  On  a skeleton  map  of  Kurnpe  indicate  the  emirsca  °y10 
Don,  Unoiper,  Dimuhe,  Vistula,  Oder;  and  the  poHitienfl  of  the  Vosges 
Mountains,  Capes  Iloea  ami  Horse,  and  of  JjiikeH  Como  and  Ilmen. 


is  flitufttod, 
positions  of 
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of  National  Education  in  Ireland. 


3.  What  portions  of  Hindontan  arc  (1)  Portuguese,  (2)  Preach,  (3)  A tvrneir- 
independent  ? 

4.  Give  a description  of  Pern  under  the  following  heads ; — Area,  ' 

population,  government,  exports,  aiul chief  towns.  Exann- 

5.  (a)  Explain,  by  reference  to  a diagram,  the  cause  of  spring  tides, 

(i b .)  On  what  eircmnstuneoH  does  dm  time  of  high  water  depend.  — 

6.  State  the  position  and  geographical  designation  of  Schwarzwald,  Tttwhcr.t. 

Flushing,  Demavend,  Lidi-Nor,  Reunion,  Ivor  r I of  an,  Chiloe,  Wyoming.  - — 

7.  Descriho  the  courses,  from  source  to  mouth,  of  the  following : — 
rivers: — Rhine,  Rhone,  I’o,  Danube;  and  name  the  tributaries  of  each.  ouiPro- 

8.  Describe  the  great  Equatorial  Current  of  tho  Atlantic  Ocean.  <frora 

9.  State  all  you  know  of  the  glaciers  of  the  Alps. 

10.  Explain  fully  how  Scotland  may  he  said  to  ho  divided  into  thl'60 
poninsulas. 


LESSON  BOOKS.— 50  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper, 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first  five  answers  left  nncancclled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value , ten  marks  being  allowed  for 
each. 

Dr.  Alexander,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Morgan,  District  Inspector. 

1.  “ But  screw  your  courage  to  the  sticking-place 

And  we’ll  not  fail.” 

Quote  the  lines  following  in  which  Lady  Macbeth  sets  forth  her  plans 
for  die  murder  of  Duncan. 

2.  Give  live  practical  hints  as  to  tho  heat  ways  of  properly  ventilating 
a room. 

3.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  an  endowment  assurance. 

4.  ,{  Tho  management  of  tho  voice  (of  the  attendant)  is  a matter  of 
considerable  imjwirtanco  to  tho  comfort  of  the  sick.”  Explain,  and 
illustrate  this  statement 

5.  Explain  tho  allusions  in  the  following  lines,  and  state  from  what 
poem  each  is  taken  : — 

(a.)  u Wliuro  wild  Altama  murmurs  to  their  woe.” 

(6.)  “ Bold  Robin  Ilood  and  all  his  band.” 

(c.)  “ Awake  my  St.  John  ! leave  all  meaner  things.” 

(d.)  “ America's  young  shout  of  liberty.” 

(fl.)  “ Condemned  a needy  suppliant  to  wait, 

While  ladies  interpose  and  slaves  debate.” 

0.  Givo  tho  substance  of  Sir  W.  Wilde’s  description  of  the  River 
Boyne  in  its  earlier  course. 

7.  Independently  of  his  groat  attainments  in  mechanics,  in  what 
respects  waa  J ames  Watt  a distinguished  man  1 

8.  Give  («)  Grattan’s  description  of  tho  eloquence  of  William  Pitt, 
Earl  of  Chatham,  and  ( h ) his  OHtiumtc  of  him  as  a statesman. 
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ApiumtiU  to  Hixli/fou rlli  Kr.,mH  of  Ommimi 


Lionel's 


[1801. 


Animihx-  IVsi'nli.'  (In-  i-nmT  nf  Warren  Hustings  jirior  to  tin. 
III,,  VrnN  lillll'oil  III  l,lll>  lli'llll  of  till'  gmiTlimnllk  of  Ili'Hgal. 
xn.  J <>.  Writi"  util  tlm  slioizu  in  (Iiuv'h  Kloiyr  1 spinning-- 
Miioi'i1'  "Clin  Hlnriw!  nvn  nr  miiinnlnil  Inml," 

<jwi»>tinnt.  nM,|  rxjilaiii  il  as  you  would  to  a class. 


time  that  lie 


TiiU'httH. 


II  l’npurft 

I'buntno.  AltlTIIM  KTIO.  100  Marks. 


Two  II* turn  ami  a half  allowed  for  thin  paper. 

N.ll.  (hitif  Jirr  i/iirstiiws  tn  fis  aHmfitnl.  The  Kmmintr  will  read 
null/  the  jirsl  jive  mim turn  left  uneimrvllrtl.  The  question* 
in  /his  /iff/i»T  are  till  ufn/mU  mine , t/renfi/  murks  being  assigned 
tn  each.  llriej  r r/ifiiiottory  notes  of  your  toork  should  be 
•jinn, 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Hoad  Inspcdor. 

Mr.  I > i:\vak,  iHstricl  fnspenlor. 


1.  If  tin*  discount  on  a hill  duo  *1]  years  hence  nt  per  cent,  is 
Xl,7GH,  wlmt  i.s  the  mmmnt  of  thn  hill  I 

2.  Xri.Hht)  is  invested  in  Donsnls  at.  OTjl  and  soon  after  sold  at  OBJ. 
Thu  proroeds  an*  I lion  invested  in  X50  shares  at  45  paying  6 percent, 
dividnnd.  Kind  tin*  iutorosl  on  tlm  shams. 

3.  Writ  ft  out.  any  ruin  for  dividing  one.  number  containing  decimals 
hy  another,  and  give  fully  the  reason  of  tlm  ruin  which  you  adopt.  Use 
hh  an  oxamplo  *007  divided  by  Hi *9. 

4.  If  12  men  ran  reap  *92307(1  acres  in  *857142  days  of  4*6  hours 
each  day,  how  many  hours  of  each  day  would  5G  women  require  to 
work  in  order  to  reap  Mi. 181 51  acres  in  5*142857  days,  tho  work  of  10 
women  being  equal  to  that,  of  3 men ‘I 

5.  A grocer  buys  40,  50,  and  fid  lbs.  of  tea  at  5s.,  4s.  6d.,  and  4i.  2d. 
a 11).  respectively.  Ho  sells  one-half  the  limt  at  a loss  of  10  per  cent., 
and  half  the  serum l at  a gain  of  10  per  rout.  Tic  mixes  the  rest.  At 
what  price  per  lb.  must  lie  sell  tin*  mixture  so  ns  to  gain  12  percent. on 
the  whole? 

f».  Kind  hy  long  division  the  doeimiilH  equivalent  to  ^ and  y’j : hence, 
without  further  calculation,  obtain  the  decimals  equivalent  to  jft  yj. 
up  to  {J.  Explain  fully  how  your  results  are  obtained. 

7.  A can  mow  acres  in  4jj  dayH,  and  il  can  mow  2J  acres  in  3J 
days;  they  mow  together  a field  of  10  acres.  Jlow  long  were  they 
engaged  at  it,  anil  what  portion  of  it  did  each  mow  ? 

8.  Kind  Din  simple  value  of 

4*  102078  <Wi x *•'17 5 2*772 

22*0 1020(1  *12  x } of  *5281(11  11*09 

9.  I can  obtain  X4G  more  per  annum  hy  investing  my  money  in  4 
per  cent.  Stock  at  77£  than  in  the  3J  per  cents,  at  75.  How  much  have 
I to  invest? 

10.  A tradesman  marks  Ids  goods  at  a gain  of  12  por  cent.,  hut  lie 
allows  a discount  of  XI  Cut.  2 d,  on  payment  of  an  account  for  20  guineas. 
Kind  his  antuiil  gain  per  rent. 
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of  National  Education  in  Ireland. 
BOOK-KEEPING.— 50  Marks. 


W 


Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted . The  Examiner  will  read 

only  the  first  Jive  answers  left  uncancetled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value , ten  marks  being  allowed  for 
each. 

Mr.  Eardlky,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  O'Connkll,  District  Inspector. 


£ 

500 

7oO 

50 


200  0 0 


150  0 0 


- 250  0 0 
610  0 0 
200  0 0 


150  0 0 


1.  Jnn.  1.  Csish  in  hand  - 

})  „ Wine,  10  pipes,  at  £70  per  pipe  - 
fJ  „ John  Thompson  owes  me  - 
f}  „ John  Wilson's  acceptance  of  my  draft,  clue 
21  at  instant  . - 

3>  n My  acceptance  of  William  ReM's  draft,  dim 
30th  instant  - 

„ „ Bought  four  pipes  of  wine  from  John 
Thompson  for  £250, and  gave  in  payment 
of  them  casli  £100,  and  my  acceptance 
at  one  month  for  £150 

„ 6.  Sold  eight  pipes  of  wine  to  John  Wilson  at 

£80  per  pipe  - 

„ 21.  Received  payment  of  John  Wilson's  accept- 
ance « 

„ 22.  Paid  my  acceptance  to  William  Reid,  and 
was  allowed  £1  discount  for  payment 
before  Bill  was  due  ... 

„ 31.  Wine  on  hund  valued  at  £70  per  pipe. 

Journalize  the  foregoing  transactions. 

2.  Post  same  into  Ledger ; balance  and  close  the  accounts. 

3.  Make  out  a Trial  Balance. 

4.  I sold  wine  to  John  Wilson  and  charged  him  in  error  only  £200. 
whereas  I should  have  charged  him  £300.  How  should  the  error  in 
the  Ledger  be  corrected  1 

5.  Make  in  a new  Ledger  the  opening  entries  of  the  following 
balances  from  old  Ledger: — 

Balance  of  cash  account,  £50 ; of  goods,  £200 ; of  bills  payable,  £250; 
of  bills  receivable,  £300  ; of  business  promises,  £300. 

6.  What  are  “ Fictitious  Accounts,”  and  which  is  the  most  important 
of  them  1 By  what  accounts  are  they  dosed  1 

7.  What  entries  appear  on  each  side  of  the  stock  account  (a)  when 
the  Ledger  is  Opened  ; and  ( b ) when  it  is  closed. 

8. 

Paid  freight  on  consignment  of  wine  to  Dem  crura 
Paid  duty  on  goods  - 
Paid  rent  of  warehouse  - 

Bought  a house,  and  sold  it  immediately  afterwards 
at  a profit  of 
Journalise  the  above. 

9.  William  Jones  sold  W.  Smith  goods  for  £250,  and  received  in 
part  payment  of  them  £100  in  cash,  and  his  ncceptauco  for  £100. 
What  is  Jones’s  journal  entry  of  this  transaction  1 What  is  Smith’s 
journal  entry  1 

10.  Explain  how  a goods  account  is  balanced  (a)  when  all  the  goods 
are  sold  ; and  ( b ) when  some  of  the  goods  remain  unsold. 


£ 

10 

18 

15 


d. 

0 

0 

0 


20  0 0 


Appendix. 

flection  III., 
XII. 

Kxmni- 

nntmn 

Quantum. 

Female 

Tiuehrrt. 

B lepers. 

Old  Pro- 
irrouune. 
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Amn,Hs  l„  Si.rt,,./,W  rth  %,«,•!  of  Cm.miuioHet,  ^ 


Aj'i-rtvli  e. 

H,  ■•lui'lll., 
Xtt. 

K\;uni“ 
n il  inn 

Fi'iiitilf 
'/'<  I'  hnt. 

H I’ai'i-r*. 

(Mil  I'r.i 
irniimm*. 


KNCI.IHII  (H)M I'i ISITION, — GO  Marl!,. 

T«"  ull.mi-.l  fur  this  paper, 

N.  II.  null,  one  nnl.j.el  I„  u attempted. 

Mr,  Stiiuni.ii.  I limit  liiHiMsdur. 

Mr.  MrNr.iu,  Uislrict  hs,,, altar. 

1.  Tin*  griefn  til*  I'liilillinud. 

2.  A village  i‘nn«*ri  f. 

IIINTOBY.  '10  Marks. 

Two  Ilnurs  allowed  fir  I liin  pajier. 

N.lt.  Dili//. lie.  ./neellowiliilnuilleniplnl.  The  Aim  miner  will  read  only 
the  ./lest  .lire  on  were  left  .uo-.,  neelM.  The  t/neelion*  on  thl 
tree  nil  of  et/ual  mine,  eiijhl.  mneh  Ihhiiij  tueii/ned  to  each. 
I*r.  Mok\N,  lira- 1 Inspector. 

Hr.  Ii.vitm an,  I Malriel  I nsj icctor. 

1.  Wlml  period  in  history  it;  known  ;m  llm  '*  Hundred  T)ays"1 

2.  Wlini  nn. I by  w In  mu  w.is  mi  end  pul  In  l lie  Kuinuu  Empire,  lirat 
in  tin*.  Wi'Ht.j  uiul  Milrietptenlly  in  tin*  En.sl? 

Ik  (»t  ) A i,»,iU4orslii|i  nf  I In*  1‘ivhu  existed  undiM*  four  Eiigliah  kin^a. 
Naim*  llimi.  (A.)  When  wus  l.liin  censorship  dually  removed  1 
<1.  hi  whal  year  ami  under  what  eiivunislimre.s  was  Turn  dcawted  as 
the  chief  wilt  uf  the  Irish  king:*  I 

fi.  Narrate  llie  eireumslntica-t  which  led  to  the  execution  of  Churleal., 
King  of  England. 

0.  Stale  the  dates  of  tint  aemwiiHi  of  the.  following  sovereigns:— 
(u.)  ( h'org»*  l.of  England; 

(It.)  lieorge  I.  of  (Iroeeo  ; 

(»:.)  Henry  IV.  of  England  ; 

(t/.)  Henry  IV.  of  K ranee. 

7.  Between  what,  dates  duun  llm  period  of  history  known  as  that 
of  the  (JiUHades  fall  I 

H.  (a.)  Who  were,  the  Vikings  I (A.)  In  what  country  did  they 
Mittlu  under  Hollo  1 («*.)  t S i\ »•  the  date  of  the  settlement. 

i>.  Statu  all  you  know  of  the  following:*  Boiiiadolio,  Don  Miguel, 
Muria  Thi*renn,  Conrad  of  I'Tuiteniihi. 

In.  (ft.)  In  wlittt*  year  won  tin*  priiiriplu  of  freo  tmdo  established  1 
(A.)  What  laws  were  repented  at  thin  limit  1 


Ki  el inll  III  . 
Mil 

C l’u|  cu. 


XXII.--  QIJKKTIOXK  ni'I,  Ui  Ki-.uiitli!  < -iniiliiliiUsH  for  Third.  Class, 

M UTilOIlS.  OliUANIZATION,  SCHOOL  ACCOUNTS, 
COM  M I SSI  1 1 N K US'  ISUt.KS.  (ill  Murks. 


Two  hours  allowed  for  thin  paper. 

N Ik*  Only  fit*  •iHr*tioh«  to  Art  nth  mj>h  r L Tin  Kxamincr  will  readonly 
the.  first  fire  uitHwrrH  Ir/t  iinravn:l(rit.  The  qxuuilionn  in  this 
jHtjir.r  arr  nil  fi/'fijiml  tutlnf‘}  tivrtvf  iiturl'H  briny  ulluioedfor  each. 


Mr.  PtiitHKH,  Head  hiHjieetor. 

Mr.  MacMillan  (Senior),  HwLriut  Inspector. 


1.  "What  is  the  only  kind  of  reading  that  will  prove  valuable  to  a 
child  through  lifol  liow  run  Llm  teacher  aid  in  its  attainment  1 
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2.  How  should  the  grammatical  inflexions  be  first  taught  1 Exemplify 
the  procedure  through  the  verb. 

3.  What  are  the  educational  benefits  of  written  examinations  ? 

4.  “ Make  them  clearly  understand  that  the  two  parts  of  the  map  are 
pictures  of  the  two  sides  of  the  world."  Explain  fully  how  you  would 
do  this. 

5.  In  what  places  do  you  write  the  name  of  a child  when  you  admit 
her  to  the  school  1 What  particulars  concerning  her  do  you  then  enter 
in  the  register  1 What  entries  in  this  hook  may  you  subsequently  have 
to  make  in  her  case  ? 

6.  State  clearly  the  substance  of  Dr.  Joyce's  remarks  regarding  the 
teaching  of  (a)  the  principles  of  arithmetic,  and  the  reasons  of  the 
rules,  and  (6)  the  technical  terms. 

7.  On  what  does  the  order  (in  time)  iu  which  the  several  branches  of 
a school  course  are  taken  up  depend  1 

8.  Describe  your  method  of  teaching  reading  to  infants  from  the 
very  first,  and  show  how  it  is  related  to  other  methods  which  have 
been  advocated. 

9.  Wvite  out  the  programmes  in  “ Writing  " for  fourth  class  and  for 
first  stage  of  fifth. 

10.  Why  is  a play  time  provided  for  in  the  time  table  of  a school? 
What  are  the  teacher’s  duties  in  connection  with  it  ? 


Appendix. 

Section  III., 
XIII. 

Exami- 

nation 

Question* 

Female 

Tcaehere. 

O Paper*. 

Old  Pro- 
gramme. 


PENMANSHIP. — 40  Marks. 

Half  an  hour  allowed  for  this  paper. 

Mr.  Sthoxge,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Murphy,  District  Inspector. 

Your  penmanship  will  be  judjed  from  the  neatness  and  accuracy  with 
which  you  copy  tJie  following  passages  : — 

Lo  ! where  the  rosy  bosomed  hours, 

Fair  Venus’  train,  appear, 

Disclose  the  long-expecting  flowers, 

And  wake  the  purple  year  1 
The  Attic  warbler  pours  her  tliroat 
ItespoiLsive  to  the  cuckoo’a  note, 

The  untaught  harmony  of  spiiag  ; 

While,  whisp’riug  ple.tsuro  as  they  fly, 

Cool  zephyrs  through  the  clear  blue  sky, 

Their  gathered  fragrance  fling. 

Gray. 

The  Abbey  of  Newtown,  a village  situated  upon  the  Boyne,  near 
Trim,  was  founded  by  Simon  Rochfort,  or  De  Rupeforti,  for  Augustine 
Canons,  about  a.d.  1206,  und  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 
Though  now  in  a state  of  dilapidation,  it  was  anciently  one  of  the 
grandest  in  this  part  of  the  country,  as  may  bo  judged  from  the 
exquisite  beauty  of  some  of  the  details,  such  ns  capitals,  vaulting, 
shafts,  etc.,  which  have  not  been  disturbed,  and  from  the  numerous 
fragments  of  its  ouco  noble  windows  and  arches,  with  which  the  sur- 
rounding cemetery  is  strewn. 


For  Dictation  seepage  208. 
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Ari"-n,i;.r  In  Sl.rly-f mi  rill  linw.t  „f  Cmmission, 


Aj-jouUx. 

*11*111  Ilf., 
■XIII. 

I'  SIMM* 

nafM'ii 

tjan«th>na. 

Female 

Tr. r.  l.rii. 


ers  [1897. 


DICTATION  AND  SPHLLING. 
fill  Murks  (iwhutiiiK  ^0  f„r  Dictation). 
<>»<■  Ininr  mill  n half  allowed  for  this  paper. 


JJ.lt,.  (hih/Jiir  i/k.s/iciiis  In  hr  nllnnptrd.  The.  Em  miner  will  read 
itlfo  mill/ lln  lira!  Hr,  n imhyi * left  uitmncelhrl.  Tfo  qnestiimin 

Kisaimn  Min  „//  ,•«/«,  „U  mtfa  a!iowed  ^ 


I»r.  Moms,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Mi  Ki.w.mni:,  [district  I nspector. 


1.  Show  dearly  t hts  pronunciation  of  the  following  words,  marking 
tll«*  Ill'tllMlI  : 

/nnumhinii , finale, 

rmlrf , t/rinuice, 

trophy , irreparable, 

(live  the  meaning  «»f  each  word. 

1!.  («.)  Dediiij'iiish  in  pronunciation  and  in  moaning  the  pairs  of 
words  spelled  us  follows  (hh  given  in  the  Fourth  Claw  of  Verbal 
Distinctions) : inrafitl,  r/out. 

{Ik)  How  dors  Walker  account  for  tko  change,  of  accout  in  words  of 
this  class  ( 

«!.  Derivo  fully  ouch  of  the  following  worda : — 

pa  nidus,  synonym, 

sedition,  jtellncid, 

trefoil,  victuals. 


4.  (live  thn  various  meanings  or  applications  of  each  of  the  following 
words  (as  given  in  lln*  Filth  (-lass  of  Verbal  Distinctions) grain, 
hamper,  fret. 

ft.  Why  iH  llm  lin'd  consonant  doubled  in  certain  worda  according  to 
tho  Second  Hide  of  Spelling? 

G.  What  are  tin*  principal  vulgarisms  of  the  uneducated  English 
(especially  of  London)  1 (livn  examples. 

7.  (n.)  Distinguish  between  primitive  nud  derivative  words. 

(6.)  “ Derivative  worda  aru  formed  from  their  primitives  iu  three 
wayM."  Kx  plain. 

H Explain  etymologically  each  of  the  following: — tufty,  riddle, 
(trial,  nostril,  scrap,  vcgttlo, 

0.  Givu  the  meaning  of  each  of  the  following,  and  also  tho  spelling 
and  maiming  of  words  pronounced  alike  or  nooi'ly  alike caret, 
calender,  pallel,  broach. 

10.  Write  out  the  rule  for  spelling  exemplified  by  tho  word  pitiful, 
and  givo  the  exceptions  to  that  rule. 
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GRAMMAR  AND  COMPOSITION.— 60  Marks.  Appendix. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper.  SegtiooPl-, 

N.B. — In  addition  to  the  questions  in  Parsing  and  Analysis,  namely , Exami- 
nes. 1 and  2,  which  are  compulsory , only  three  questions  are  “atl0n. 
to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read  only  the  Parsiiu / ^ucl_i Ui' 
and  Analysis  and  the  first-  three  other  answers  left  uncancelled.  Tealhn* 
The  questions  in  this  paper  are  all  of  equtd  value,  twelve  ~ — 

marks  being  allowed  for  each.  0 PaHert- 


Mr.  Stkonge,  Head  Inspector. 
Dr.  Beatty,  District  Inspector. 


Old  Pro- 
gramme. 


1 . 0 luxury  / thou  curst  by  Heaven’s  decree, 

How  ill  exchanged  are  things  like  these  for  thee  I 
How  <lo  thy  potions , with  insidious  joy 
DifFnso  their  pleasures  only  to  destroy  l 
Kingdoms  by  thee  to  sickly  greatness  grown 
Boast  of  u florid  vigour  not  their  own : 

At  every  draught  move  large  and  large  they  grow; 

A bloated  mass  of  rank  unwieldy  woe ; 

Till  sapped  their  strength , and  every  pari  unsound, 

Down,  down  they  sink  and  spread  a ruin  round. 

Parse  fully  the  words  in  italics.  (It  is  not  allowable  to  parse,  instead 
of  a word  given,  one  substituted  for  it.) 

2.  Analyse  the  following  sentence ; — • 

E’en  now,  perhaps,  by  cold  and  hunger  led, 

At  proud  men’s  door’s  they  ask  a little  bread. 


3.  Frame  three  different  sentences  in  which  there  are  collective 
nouns  followed  by  singular  verbs ; and  three  in  which  collective  nouns 
are  followed  by  plural  verbs. 

4.  How  do  you  parse  the  italicised  words  in  the  following 
sentences : — 


(a.)  He  was  elected  Member  of  Parliament, 
lb.)  How  sleep  the  brave. 

(c.)  Generally  speaking , that  is  true. 

(d.)  You  and  your  brother  worked  the  suras. 


6.  Correct  (giving  your  reasons)  or  justify  the  following 
expressions : — 

So.)  The  effluvia  was  very  offensive. 

6.)  I am  after  doing  it. 

c.)  Time  and  tide  waits  for  no  man. 

d.)  Which  nobody  is  so  sanguine  to  hope. 

6.  To  each  of  the  following  words  attach  a prefix,  and  state  the 
alteration  in  meauing  caused  thereby : — warn,  fo'rm,  critical,  biography , 
position , stand. 

7.  Write  in  a colunm  six  verbs,  of  each  of  which  the  present  tense, 
past  tense,  and  past  participle  are  in  spelling  and  pronunciation 
identical. 

8.  Classify  conjunctions,  and  assign  to  its  proper  class  each  of  the 
following  : — yet,  but , unless , though,  except,  than, 

9.  Name  some  nouns  which  have  the  same  form  for  singular  and 
plural.  How  i8  the  singular  of  such  nouns  indicated 

M 
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A In  Ftishj-i'.mrlli  Il'piirt.  nf  ffiwuiiigawiien  [1897, 


!t>.  Wridt  ;i  Hli.irl.  nmipusilinn  (not  loss  f.h.-iu  iv  pngs)  on  one  of  the 


flocUunUL,  fi>l ln\vin«r  mihjiM'Is  ; - 

•XII I * *' 


Kxwni- 
nntiou 
Q tuition*. 

Female 

Teacher*. 


('<•)  The  daily  rouliim  pursued  in  your  school. 
(f>.)  Tlm  longest  journey  you  Intvn  ever  taken. 


(« HOW  UAPIIY. — GO  Marks. 


(’  Two  1ioui*h  allowed  for  this  paper. 

smimuo.  Ik — ‘Onn  of  the  oia/i  drawing  i/nesfiims  in  rom/mbory.  In  addition 

tn  U only  four  t/urstionn  am  In  he.  alfemplnl.  The  Examiner 
trill,  rnn!  only  the  answer  to  the  map-drawing  question  and 
the  first,  four  other  answers  left  uneanee/led.  The  questions  tn 
this  /taper  are  all  of  equal  ralne.}  twjoe  viarlcs  being  assigned 
to  dark. 

Mr.  iMouav,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  WoitHl.KV,  District  Inspector. 


1.  Draw  an  ntitliim  map  of  Ireland,  indicating  tlmrnon  the  positions 
of  Belfast,  Dundalk,  Wexford,  mid  Westport,  thn  Mourno  Mountains, 
anil  tlm  Uivor  Nhumy. 

2.  Chi  a nknlcLou  map  of  Asia  indicate  thn  couims  of  tho  Obi,  Ganges. 
Tigris,  am l Euphrates,  ami  tlm  positions  of  the  Hea  of  Aral,  Lake 
Baikal,  and  of  the  towns  of  llnmliay  and  Vokiu. 

•h  Dcworibo  liy  roforenuo  to  a (Marram  the  portions  of  the  earth’s 
surface  which  fall  within  the  illuminated  hemisphere  at  midsummer, 
midwinter,  and  tlm  oijuuioxoh,  respectively. 

4.  (live  a description  of  the  plains  of  South  Amoriea,  indicating  their 
poKitioiiH. 

r>.  What  i nilu Hire's  are  carried  on  in  SlieHlold,  Macclesfield,  Dudley, 
Luton,  Wrexham,  Swansea?  In  what  eounty  is  each  of  these  towns 
situated  7 

0.  Name  in  order,  from  south  to  north,  six  inlets  of  the  sea  on  the 
west  coast  of  Scotland,  (Inscribing  (heir  positions. 

7.  "Wliat  and  where  are  Ijcglmru.  Atleur,  Van,  Bathurst,  Vermont 
Callao? 

8.  (live  a general  account  of  Denmark  under  tlm  following  heads:— 

population,  oxjvorts,  chief  towns.  , 

t).  Whore  ans  the  following  towns,  and  for  what  aro  they  noted.— 
Salanmncn,  Ajaccio,  Mecca,  Nankin,  St.  Louis,  Denaros? 

10.  Namo  tlm  provinces  and  cliiof  towns  of  the  Dominion  of  Can* 


LESSON  BOOKS.— 50  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B.— Only  fm  ijuimtimu  Lo  he  aUempletl  The  Examiner  will  r?ai 
only  thn  first,  five  answer h left  nncancclled.  The  , . 

this  prqicr  are  all  of  equal  value,  ten  marks  being  allomaj 
encht 

Dr.  Ar.HXAXnnn,  TTomt  Inspector. 

Mr.  Mohoan,  District  Inspector. 

1.  As  an  exoroiHO  in  coinpOHilion,  civo,  in  your  own  words,  the  story 

o£  “ Tlie  Tost  Cornel,"  . . 

2.  Quota  tiro  linos  from  tlio  "Dcflortod  Village"  describing 
village  schoolmaster, 
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3.  “If  more  bank  notes  are  issued  than  the  country  requires  for  'Uwn&i-z- 
circuhifciou,  one  of  two  results  invariably  takes  place.”  State  the  two  scctionin., 
results  referred  to. 


4.  State  from  what  poems  tlie  following  extracts  are  taken,  and  write  i 

notes  on  the  words  in  italics : — J 

(a.)  “ Where  Blake  and  mighty  Nelson  fell.” 

(6.)  “Some  mute  inglorious  Milton  hero  may  rest.” 

(c.)  “Like  to  the  fabled  Cythcrea's  zone.” 

(d.)  " Or  ask  of  youder  argent  fields  abovo 

Why  Jove’s  satellites  are  less  than  Jove."  < 

(c.)  “ So  thick  a drop  serene  hath  quenched  their  orbs.” 

5.  Give  the  substance  of  “ Pour  Richard’s"  remarks  on  the  following 


precepts 

(a.)  ” Drive  thy  business,  lot  not  that  drive  tlioo.” 

(b.)  “At  a great  pennyworth,  pause  awhilo  ” 

6.  For  what  purposes  aro  (a)  the  timber,  and  (h)  the  bark  of  the 
horse-chestnut  tree  uso<l  ? 


7.  Describe  the  scenery  of  the  Gap  of  Dunloo  or  of  the  Twelve  l’ins. 

8.  Mention  five  ways  in  which  gentleness  may  he  manifested  in  family 
life. 


9.  How  should  veal  cutlets  be  cooked? 

10.  Explain  the  origin  of  the  following  words  heaven,  smith , haft 
(of  a knife),  wrong , wild. 


ARITHMETIC. — 100  Marks. 

Two  hours  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  rend  only 
the  first- five  answer's  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in  this  paper 
are  all  of  equal  value,  twenty  maid's  being  assigned  to  each.  Jlriif 
explanatory  notes  of  your  work  should  to  given. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Dewar,  District  Inspector. 

1.  State  and  prove  the  rule  for  reducing  a mixed  circulating  ^decimal 
to  a vulgar  fraction.  What  vulgar  fractions  produce  mixod  circulating 
decimals  ? 

2.  A and  B can  do  a piece  of  work  in  G days,  B and  C in  7 days, 
and  A and  C in  5$  days  when  they  each  work  9 hours  a day.  How 
long  will  it  take  A,  B,  0 together  to  do  it  when  they  work  12  hours  a 
day  ? 

3.  In  what  ways  may  tho  numerator  and  denominator  of  a fraction 
be  simultaneously  altered  without  changing  the  value  ot  the  fraction  ? 
Prove  the  truth,  of  your  statement. 

4:.  Tlie  sum  of  £L,001  was  invested  in  the  3 per  cents,  at  89$,  and 
a half  year’s  dividend  having  been  received  upon  it,  the  stock  was  sold 
out,  the  whole  increase  of  capital  being  £75  12s.  Find  at  what  price 
it  was  sold  out. 

5.  Find  the  cost  of  -327  of  1 cwt.  2 qrs.  7 oz.  + -703  of  9 cwts.  1 qr. 
2 lbs.  6 oz.  + -24  of  7 cwts.  2 qrs.  10  lbs.  12J  ozs.  at  £8  13s.  4 d. 
per  cwt 

6.  A man,  by  selling  goods  which  cost  £14  per  cwt.  at  2s.  9 %d,  per  lb., 
makes  5 per  cent,  more  profit  than  he  would  do  if  ho  sold  the  goods  for 
£55  15s.  3Jd  What  quantity  wa3  sold? 

7.  One  company  guarantees  to  pay  5 per  cent,  on  shores  of  £100 
each,  another  company  to  pay  4|j  per  cent,  on  shares  of  £7  10s.  each. 
Tlie  price  of  the  former  is  124J  and  of  the  latter  £8  10s. ; compare  the 
rates  of  interest  they  would  give  to  a purchaser. 

M 2 
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K.  111. fine  IWmiI  Worth.  State  tlm  rulo  for  finding  the  Present 
. Worth  of  it  given  muu  of  money  lUm  nt  some  future  time,  and  explain 
fully  I li«*  ii'iLHim  fin*  Mir  prum«H. 

*.).  rr«*ti  iihmi  working  10JI  hoars  u day  ran  complete  a certain  work  in 
1)  days.  If  3 of  thu  mrii  run  only  work  fi  hours  ouch  day,  how  many 
hours  a <lny  iiiusi  tint  rriitaiiulrr  work  in  order  that  tho  work  may  be 
Handled  in  10  days, 

10.  In  a hook  <>ii  Aril  lmu 'lie  nil  oxumplo  was  printed  thus: — 

“Add  In^idhnr  | jm,  j^p  * , ^ the  denominator  of  the  third 
fraction  huing  arridriitidly  omitted.  Tim  answer  given  for  this 
question  ih  Required  tho  missing  denominator. 


X I V.-  (Question's  si't  to  Female  Cawlhlatofl  in  Extra  Subjects.— 
(Old  Programme,) 

HwlinnTir.,  Mimic.-  TONIC  K<)1,EA.— 50  marks. 

Ono  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 
rap*r*,.rt>'  — Only  five  queetiou*  lo  ha  attempted.  The  JVxaminer  ivM  reed 
on!;/  thejinl  Jive.  aunwrre  left  uvcancrlled.  The  questions  in  fhit 
jmpr.r  arc  all  of  equal  value,  ten  marks  being  assigned  to  each. 
Mr.  Puhhhw,  Hoad  Inspector. 

Mr.  (Ioohman,  Examiner  in  Music. 


1 'translate  the  following  into  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  uotatiou  : — 


2.  TrnnM.w  the  following  into  Staff  notation  itsint!  i lie  crotchet  fot 
tbc  pulao 

KevE. 

U'  | l.f  : m.r  | m.d  ; | d.,d  : d.r.m.f  | s : m.d' j 

\ t | l.f  : m.r  | m.d  : | d.,r  m.r.d.t  | 1,  - — Hi 

3.  What  intervals  of  tho  Scale  are  styled  Partial  Dissonances? 

ynat  number  of  Index  Degrees  has  each  of  these  intervals?  * 

4.  Arrange  the  following  in  ascending  order  of  pilch  i («)  m ip  ke.” 

A h i r fa  key  E , t,io  key  r ,n  key  C$ . f in  key  0 . • * 
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5.  Nomo  tlio  ollowing  intervals,  anil  writo  ono  other  example  of  each 


interval : 


BuullcinllL, 
XIV. 


(a.) 

(4.) 

(0.) 

Id.) 

(a.) 

{Exami- 

m1 

d' 

t 

I'l 

s' 

nation 

Questions. 

se 

ba 

fe 

ta. 

1 

Vnmle 

Tcnchci'a. 

6.  Kamc  the  minor 

chords  of  the  major 

mode,  and  the  major 

chorda  a,  b,  or  C 

TJ 

of  the  minor  inode.  Use  only  tones  proper  to  each  mode. 

7.  Re-writo  the  following  passages  in  fclio  “ imperfect”  method,  i.c., 
without  bridge-no  tea  and  change  of  key  : 

Key  C. 

(a.)  in  d s Jr  t|  f in  1,  t|  r "t  d1  1 s d. 


Ola  Pro- 
gnuaiau. 


Kuy  0. 

(6.)  s ii  d 4lsfii  d r t|  d f mltr  s d. 

8.  Ke-writo  the  following  in  two-pulso  measure,  preserving  aocent 
and  relative  duration.  Add  tho  time  namos  to  the  passage  when  so 
written  out ; — 

{ | n : r : m | s : — : — | 1 : — : t | d1  : t : d1  }• 

{|n  : — : — | — : — : — | : r | s : f : n } 

{ j r : - : | : : f | 1 : - : s | f : r : in } 

< I d : - : — l : : ||} 

9.  State  tho  mental  oflocta  of  tho  different  kinds  of  measures  in 
ordinary  use. 

10.  Give  a plan  of  half  an  hour’s  Model  lesson  to  a singing  class, 
stating  what  topics  you  would  introduce,  in  what  order  you  would 
introduce  them,  and  what  amount  of  timo  you  would  allow  to  each  of 
them, 


MUSIC)  (HTXLLAH). — 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N-B, — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first  Jive  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  ten  marks  being  assigned 
to  each. 

Mr.  Puns eii,  Head  Inspeotor. 

Mr.  Goodman,  Examiner  in  Music. 

1-  Write,  in  treble  and  bass,  tho  major  and  minor  scalos  which 
ave  six  flats  for  key  signature.  Write  the  minor  scale  in  three 
different  forms. 
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Hivtl'Mitlf., 

XIV, 

K\umi- 

uuliuu 

(^uinliiius. 

/•’»  muff 

7l  It’ll*  » ■', 

A,  U,  «r  V. 
l'lipiir.'. 

Old  1»M- 
KRUlilUi* 


11.  Write,  in  I villi',  and  liana,  tho  mnjor  scalu  which  has  tbe  owe 
Sul  £ |<; jf)  I'm  .luiuiinint,  und  the  minor  scale  which  has  the  same 
nnti'  f..r  tin*  tunic. 


3 Of  -what  mttilcs,  major  and  minor,  ore  the  following  the  signatures 
three  flam,  four  idmrps,  one  flat,  three  sharps,  five  flats s 


4.  Name  all  tint  perfect  fmirtlis  in  the  scale  of  Mi  (E)  major,  and  all 
tint  minor  lliirihi  in  the  scale  of  Lab  (AD ) major. 


Naina  tho  following  intervals  i — 

(n ) (*•)  («•) 


( d .) 


(«■> 


=>- 


<»,  A.«ld  ImrH  to  the  following 
given 

("•) 


id  accordance  with  the  time-signatures 


8.  Explain  the  terms : Canon , Solfeggio,  Round , Solo , fa  1 

Ritardando,  Allegro , Piano , Voice. 

9.  Give  the  compass  of  average  alto  and  soprano  voices. 
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Appendix. 

PRACTICAL  GEOMETRY  AND  PERSPECTIVE.— DO  Marks.  SocttaTm, 

Ouo  hour  allowed  for  this  paper.  E«»mi- 

notion 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  lie  attempted.  The.  Examine)'  wiU  read  Question*. 
only  the Jirst  fire  answers  left  uiuiancdled.  The  questions  on 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value)  ten  marks  being  assigned  to  Teachers' 
each.  A,  B,  or  0 

Dr.  Alkxandkh,  Head  Inspector.  Popora. 

Ml*.  CltAUl,  1 district  Inspector.  old  Pro- 

gramme. 

Special  Instui/ltion's. 


The  constructions  must  bo  strictly  geometrical,  uud  not  tho  result  of 
calculation  or  trial 

A single  accent  (')  signifies  foot,  n double  accent  (")  inches. 

Lines  parallel  or  iKjrpoiulieular  to  others  may  bo  drawn  without 
showing  any  construction. 


1.  Construct  n plain  scale  of  one-third  of  an  inch  to  a foot  to  show 
feet  anil  inches.  The  scale  is  to  be  long  ouougli  to  represent  niuo  feet. 

2.  Place  in  perspective  u regular  octagon  of  3'  side  lying  on  fclio 
ground,  nearest  side  3'  to  tho  loft,  1'  in  tho  picture,  and  parallel  to  tho 
picture  plane.  (Scale  to  1',  length  of  line  of  direction  11',  Uistunco 
between  horizontal  and  base  linos  5'.) 

3.  Place  in  perspective  a circle  lying  on  tho  ground  5'  in  diameter, 
its  centre  to  bo  *U-  to  tho  right,  and  1 $'  in  the  picture.  (Scale,  <fcc.  as 
in  Question  2.) 

4.  Construct  a rectangle  equal  in  urea  to  the  triangle  given  in  diagram 
and  having  ono  side  1"  long. 

5.  Draw  an  equilateral  triangle  of  2£"  side,  and  in  it  place  three 
equal  circles,  each  touching  two  sides  of  tho  triangle  and  the  remaining 
circles. 

G.  Construct  a triangle  ABC,  AB—  3J-",  EC=4i",  AC  = 4". 
Mark  a point  F on  BG  U"  from  13.  Divicfo  the  triangle  into  four 
equal  parts  by  lines  drawn  from  F. 

7.  Draw  a circle  passing  through  the  given  points  a and  o,  and 

touching  the  given  line  cd.  # , 

8.  Draw  the  plan  and  elevation  of  a square  pyramid,  side  of  base  w , 

altitude  2£".  It  rests  upon  the  horizontal  plane  on  its  base,  two  edges 
of  whioh  are  inclined  to  tho  vertical  piano  at  30°.  ... 

9.  Draw  u square  of  2"  side  and  inscribe  an  equilateral  triangle  m it. 

10.  On  a lino  AB  3"  long  draw  a square,  and  from  A draw  a line 
cutting  olf  $ of  its  area. 


OBJECT  I)  II AWING— OUTLINE — 50  Marks. 


One  hour  allowed  for  this  subject. 


IxSTKOCTlONS  TO  CANDIDATES. 

1.  A drawing  in  outline  of  the  models  placed  before  you  is  to  bo 
tnade  so  as  fairly  to  fill  the  paper  supplied.  . 

, 2.  No  ruling,  measuring,  squaring,  tracing,  or  use  of  instruments^ 
allowed.  All  central  and  guide  lines  roust  be  drawn  freehand,  a 
no  account  be  ruled.  , , . . . „ f . 

Tho  pencil  may  bo  held  between  the  eye  and  the  objec  IO 
purpose  of  estimating  their  apparent  relative  size. 
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■ti'i^u.  Oil, riCW  PH  AWING— OUTLINE. 

SiM'lion  Ur., 

1 MMTUlKmoNM  TO  RUI'KUINTKMDXMTR. 

!mi?ou*  Tho  .Superintendent  will  place  a silk  hat  Btandingon  its  top  on  adrnw- 
(jitcNiiouH.  ing  hoard  arranged  horizontally  about  2 foot  C inches  above  the 
'Ft  limit-  floor. 

Tmrhira.  It,  should  1h*  placed  with  its  broader  sido  towards  tho  candidates 

A,  U,  i.rC  so  Unit  tin*  greater  part  of  tho  brim  mill  a portion  of  the  inside 
Paiion.  may  lie  seen. 

oMPro-  The  objects  should  ho  placed  a litt-lo  to  tho  right  of  the 

Knuiinu'.  candidates, 

N.H. — Tho  hoard  on  which  tho  hat  is  placed  should  not  bo  black,  or, if 
of  nm'Hsily  black,  it  should  be  covered  with  a large  sheet  of 
paper  no  as  to  throw  out  distinctly  tho  outline  of  the  hat. 


IIYCIIENK.—  50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  papor. 

N.B.— OiUufivr  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  (he  first  jive,  answers  left  unnaueellcd,  The  question*  «i 
thin  paper  arc  all  of  equal  value , ten  marks  beiny  allowed  Jeff 
each. 

Mr.  Eauiu.hv,  Hoad  Inspector. 

Mr.  Cox,  District  Inspector, 

1.  Describe  tlm  essential  structure  of  the  lungs.  Slate  fully  how  the 
lungs  a fleet  tho  blood  which  pannes  through  thorn. 

ii.  Wliat  ill  oiled h may  possibly  follow  a cold  bath,  a warm  bath,  a 
hot  hath,  a Turkish  hath,  if  injudiciously  taken  1 

3.  Wliat  conditions  should  ho  satisfied  by  an  ellioient  trap  for 

drains  1 . 

4.  What  pernicious  effects  follow  tho  uno  of  Alcohol  by  person  o 

sedentary  habits'!  . . 

5.  Name  the  live  classes  of  food.  Explain  their  functions,  an 
mention  the  serious  results  arising  from  a deficiency  of  each  of  them. 

G.  Compare  tho  advantages  and  the  disadvantages  of  an  open  gw 
with  those,  of  a stove  for  heating  a room.  . 

7.  Name  the  components  of  gastric  juice  ; and  state  what  you  n 
of  its  functions. 

8.  Mention  tho  injurious  effects  of — 

In.)  lOxccssivo  exercise ; 

(b.)  Inmillicient  exercise. 

0.  What  aro  tho  general  advantages  of  soup  as  an  article  of  di.0M 

10,  How  should  yon  tieat-  - 
(a.)  The  bite  of  a dog  ; 

(6.)  A sprain  j 
fo.)  A fainting  fit; 

(d.)  A frost  bile? 
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DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. — 50  Marks.  Appendix. 

One  hour  and  a lmlf  allowed  for  this  paper.  Sectionm., 

N.B.— Oidy  five  questions  to  he  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read  Exami- 
mly  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancdled.  The  questions  in  Qui55on#, 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value , ten  marks  being  allowed  for  — 
nnd)  Female 

eaui’  Teachers. 

A,  B,  or  C 
Papers. 


Mr.  Eauulky,  Head  Inspector. 
Mr.  Cox,  District  Inspector. 


1.  Describe  briefly  tlm  lungs.  Mention  the  different  ways  in  which  ?r2mmo. 
thoy  may  receive  hurt. 

*2.  How  should  cow’s  milk  bo  prepared  for  an  infant  up  to  the  sixth 
month  of  its  age  ? 

3.  When  marketing  how  would  you  judgo  of  the  quality  of  beef, 
mutton,  and  fish? 

4.  Describe  how  rain-water  pipes  Bhould  be  laid. 

5.  What  is  tho  value  of  a “stock  pot”? 

6.  Describe  the  action  of  coffee  on  the  system. 

7.  Describe  fully  how  to  prepare  and  use  bees-wax  for  polishing  a 
floor. 

8.  When  should  a liuseed-meal  poultice  ho  applied?  How  is  it 
made? 

9.  Explain  how  you  would  disinfect  a room  by  means  of  (a)  sulphur 
and  (b)  chloride  of  lime. 

10.  The  temperature  of  the  human  body  is  uniform  in  all  climates  ; 
how  is  this  secured  ? 


ICINDERGAItTEN.  — 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B.- — Only  jive  questions  to  he  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  road 
only  the  first  five  answei‘8  left  uncancelled.  The  questions 
in  this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value , ten  marks  heiny  allowed 
for  each. 

Mr.  Purser,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Bit  own,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Give  a full  account  of  the  method  of  Kindergarten  drawing, 
showing  the  systematic  course  pursued. 

2.  Give,  in  the  form  of  notes,  or  otherwise,  a full  sketch  of  a first 
lesson  on  the  second  gift. 

3.  Show  fully  the  essential  importance  of  Free  be!  s squares  (network 
of  squares). 

4.  Point  out  tho  principal  educational  advantages  of  the  thirteenth 
gift  (interlacing  slats) ; and  sketch  four  arrangements  in  which  five 
slats  are  used. 

5.  Why  is  it  important  that,  for  the  representation  of  forms,  all  the 
supplied  material  of  a gift  should  be  employed?  Show  how  this 
principle  may  be  carried  out  in  the  construction  of  somo  of  the  forms  of 
life  in  the  fourth  gift. 

6.  What  answer  is  given  to  the  objection  that  in  Kindergarten 
the  faculties  of  tho  young  are  too  eavly  developed,  and  possibly 
overtaxed  ? 
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'1,1_AU-  7.  Explain  fully  the  meaning  of  the  following  extract,  wliicli  refers  to 

instruction  in  drawing:-  .. 

KxftmT  " Kiinlergurliirr  who  merely  druwa  forms  and  gets  them  copied  is 
nation  not  on  the  right,  truck.'1 

^ Nhuw  hy  reference  to  the  third  gift  the  full  meaning  of  FitebeVa 

TrSlia  ru^°  inditing  must  ho  destroyed,  ami  givu  applications  of  the 

— ‘ rule. 

I’iUkth.  lb  What  arc*  said  to  lie  the  advantages  of  pattern  pricking ^ What 
ciiM'ni-  preenutioim  are  to  he  taken  against  injurious  eoiiHcupioncob  from  this 
imuunu*.  occupation  ? To  what,  points  is  it  specially  neuiiHsary  to  draw  tlio 
beginner's  alteiilioii  in  pricking? 

10.  NV  hat  is  the  first  fmu lamer i tal  form  for  paper  cutting?  How  is 
tin's  form  obtained  I 


KU'iM  MNTAHY  HlYHICS.—fiO  Marks. 


Olio  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  papor. 

N.H.  Only  Jin-  questions  In  hr.  uttnnjifrd.  Thr  Examiner  will  read 
only  I hr.  first  fi  iv  ausinrs  frj).  n nm  nrrJIrd.  The  questions  in 
this  jNijH-r  nn:  nil  nj'  equal  value, , ten.  marks  Indny  allowed  for 
cadi. 


Mr.  PtniNHIt,  Head  Inspector. 
Mr.  IIhahkn,  District  Inspeetor. 


I.  Explain  clearly  («)  why  a cork  lion  Is  in  water;  (h)  why  a man  is 
more  likely  to  he  drowned  than  a horse,  if  I Kith  fall  into  a stream. 

ii.  in  large  cities  water  is  supplied  to  the  upper  stories  of  the  highest 
houses  as  well  as  at  the  street  level ; explain  how  this  is  dono.  Give 
another  example  oi  the  practical  application  of  the  fluid  principle 
involved. 

II.  The  specific  gravity  of  hud  is  1W:  explain  clearly  wliat  this 

s tale. ii unit  means.  If  you  were,  given  a piece  of  lead,  how  would  you 

find  its  specific  gravity  ? 

4.  What  constitutes  the  difference  between  a musical  sound  aud  a 
noise,  and  between  a note  and  its  octavo? 

5.  Givu  a short  description  of  the  magic  lantern  or  tlio  camera 
obseuni,  explaining  how  it  lids. 

C.  With  reaped  to  boat  nil  bodies  uro  divided  into  two  classes,  viz,, 
ctmdudors  and  ntm-cuialuctors.  Explain  tho  difference,  and  give  four 
examples  of  tho  practical  application  in  tho  arts  of  this  property  ot 
conductivity. 

7.  Define  the  lerniH  hurdinw,  elasticity , maUrahilily,  and 
and  give  examples  of  subsUuureji  which  severally  possess  one  of  tues 
properties  in  a pre-eminent  degree. 

b.  What  is  a Myjdion?  Explain  its  action.  , 

9.  Explain  the  following  phenomena  : — ( a ) tho  ice-films  foun 
tho  inside  surface  of  the  panes  of  a bed-room  window  on  a posy 
morning ; (h)  the  visible  up]K*iuuuee  of  our  breath  ou  a aovore  winter 
<hiy  ; (a)  the  bursting  of  water  pipes  after  n heavy  frost.  , 

1U.  When  light  falls  upon  ti  body  it  is  rollecled,  rofractod, ( 1 u 
or  al-Horbod,  Give  the  meanings,  anil  slate  the  emiHe*iuenco  of  eocs- 
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NEEDLEWORK.— 100  Marks. 

Time  allowed,  seven  hours. 

Mr.  Stiiongb,  Hoad  Inspector. 

Miss  P&bndjskuast,  Directress  of  Heedlework. 


Appendix. 

Section  HL, 
XIV. 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Female 

Teachers. 


Sewiso  (40  Marks).  a,  b,  or  o 

Puiwrs. 

As  a test  of  proficiency  in  this  branch  candidate  will  have  to  execute,  01d'^i 
on  material  supplied  by  Inspector,  a specimen  of  each  of  the  following  gramme' 
stitches  : — hemming , tup-sewing  (a  seam,  top-sewn  on  one  side  and 
hemmed  down  on  the  other),  stitching,  running  (a  seam,  run  and  felled, 
and  a tuck),  two  buttonholes,  one  rounded,  the  other  barred  at  each 
end  ; sewing  on  gathers  (also  known  as  “ stocking-on  ”)  : one  inch  of 
the  latter,  one  and  a half  to  two  inches  of  each  of  die  other  stitches  will 
suffice  as  samples,  and  caudiduto  will  do  well  not  to  exceed  the 
amounts  mentioned,  us,  by  increasing  them,  she  will  encroach  upon  the 
time  allotted  to  other  branches  of  the  subject.  A small  patch  (about 
one-and-a-Jbu/f  inches  square)  is  to  be  tacked  on,  and  sewn  round  half  of 
the  outer  and  half  of  the  inner  side,  so  as  to  complete  one-half  of  the 
patch.  Candidate’s  examination  number  is  to  be  plainly  marked  upon 
an  un worked  portion  of  tlio  specimen. 


Knitting  and  Darning  (20  Marks). 

Candidate,  having  provided  horsclf  with  a piece  of  knitting  in 
progress,  vi2.,  the  leg  of  a baby 'a  sock,  with  heel  commenced,  is  required 
to  turn  and  complete  this  heel  in  Inspector’s  presence,  picking  up 
stitches  for  foot,  and  knitting  two  or  three  rounds  of  it.  The  sock 
should  have  securely  stitched  to  it  a label  about  one  inch  broad,  and 
lji  inches  long  of  white  tapo  or  calico,  clearly  marked  with  candidate's 
examination  number.  Before  beginning  to  turn  the  heel  of  the  sock, 
candidate  will  present  it  to  the  Inspector,  who  will  initial  or  otherwise 
mark  the  label,  which  is  not  to  be  afterwards  removed. 

Inspector  will  supply  candidate  with  a small  piece  of  stocking  web 
which,  for  convenience  of  working,  she  can  tack  upon  paper, cutting  a 
square  out  of  the  middle  of  the  paper  to  enable  her  to  see  the  progress 
of  the  darn  upon  both  sides.  She  is  to  darn  a round  hole,  not  smaller 
than  a sixpence  or  larger  than  a shilling , running  the  darn  in  each 
direction  to  some  distance  beyond  the  hole,  and  leaving  short  loops  for 
shrinkage. 

Both  sock  and  darn,  when  finished,  are  to  be  firmly  attached,  by  a few 
strong  stitches,  to  the  specimen  of  sewing. 

Cutting-out  and  Dressmaking  (40  Marks). 

Paper  for  these  tests  will  he  supplied.  Cutting-out  specimens  are  to 
be  tacked  together  with  needles  and  thread  ; no  pins  are  to  be  left  in 
them.  Candidate  will  be  required  to  cut  out  a man’s  shirt,  on  which 
she  will  mark  distinctly  her  examination  number. 

In  dressmaking,  candidate  is  required  to  cut  out  a closely  fitting 
bodice  for  grown  person,  with  lung  sleeves,  and  to  mark  it  with  her 
examination  number, 

She  is  requested  to  comply  us  exactly  as  possible  with  nil  requirements 
mentioned  above. 
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JpiMdtX. 

8 notion  HI.. 

XV. 

ExftraT"  NEW  PROGRAMME. 

nation  

Quo*  Lions. 

j..— fe  XV.— Questions  sot  to  Fomalo  Camlidatos  for  Second  Division 

Tanhen,  of  First  uud  Second  Class. 

JJ  Pajnrs.  - - 

NowPrn-  PENMANS H IP.— 50  Marks. 

gramme. 

Half  an  hour  allowed  fur  this  paper. 

Mr.  Htudniik,  I Toiwl  Inspector. 

Mr.  M withy,  District  Inspector. 

Write  out 

(Ah  a headline  in  largn  hand.) 

Order  is  i leaven's  first  law. 

(As  fouulliw'K in  small  hand.) 

Sorrow  never  comes  too  late, 

And  happiness  too  swiftly  flics. 

(In  a veal  ley  ibis  hand.) 

And  wild  and  high  the  “ 1 tamcron's  gathering  ” roso 
Tim  war-note  of  Bochiul,  which  Allan's  hills 
1 lave  hoard — and  hoard,  too,  have  her  Saxon  fooa 
How  in  the  noon  of  night  that  pibroch  thrills, 

Savage  ami  shrill?  Put  witli  the  breath  which  fills 
Their  mountain  pipe,  no  Jill  the  mounlainuorH 
With  their  fierce  native  daring,  which  iiiHtilH 
Thu  Htirring  memory  of  a thousand  yearn ; 

And  Evuii'h,  Donald's  fume  rings  in  each  olftiisiniin’s  ears! 
George  StephmiHon,  the  father  of  the  modern  railway  system,  was 
horn  at  Wylatn,  about  eight  miles  went  of  NnweiiHtlc-ou-Tyne,  on  the 
9th  of  June,  1781,  and  died  at  Tapton  IIounc,  near  Chesterfield,  on  the 
12th  of  August,  1848.  Ho  wiih  tho  second  of  the  six  children  of 
Robert  {Stephenson,  thon  fireman  of  the  pumping  engine  of  Wylara 
colliery. 


For  Dictation  boo  page  208. 


GRAMMAR. — GO  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — In  addition  to  the  questions  in  Poising  and  Analysis,  namely, 
Nos.  1 and  2,  which  are  compulsory,  only  three  question*  are 
to  be  attempted.  The.  Examiner  will  read  oidy  the  Parsing 
awl  Analysis  awl  the.  first-  three,  other  answers  left  uncancelled. 
The  questions  in  this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  twelve  marks 
being  allowed  fun'  each. 

Mr.  Sthonok,  Head  InHpector. 

Dr.  Beatty,  District  Inspoctor. 

1.  DangorH arc  no  morn  light,  if  they  onoo  seem  light;  and 
dangers  have  deceived  men  than  forced  them:  nay,  it  were  bettei  a 
meet  some  dangors  half  way,  though  they  conic  nothing  near,  tnjui 
keop  too  long  a watch  upon  their  approaches  ; for  if  a man  watch  oo 
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long,  it  is  odds  lie  will  fall  aslce/>.  On  the  other  side,  to  be  deceived  AmnUs- 
with  too  long  shadows  (as  some  have  been  when  the  moon  was  low  and  Seeikmin. 
shone  on  their  enemies’  back),  and  so  to  shoot  off  before  the  time ; or  to  xv- 
teach  dangers  to  come  on  by  over  early  buckling  towards  them,  is  another  E, ami- 
extreme.  nidion 

Questions. 

Parse  fully  the  words  in  italic.  (I t is  not  allowable  to  parse,  instead  — - 

of  a word  given,  one  substituted  for  it.)  Teachers. 


2.  Analyse  the  following  sentence  : — 

But  if  my  father  had  nob  scanted  me, 

And  hedged  mo  by  liis  wit,  to  yield  myself 
His  wife  who  wins  mo  by  that  means  I told  you, 
yourself,  renowned  prince,  then  stood  os  fail* 

As  any  coiner  I have  look’d  on  yet 
For  my  allection. 


B Faperi. 

Now  Fro- 
gnvmmc. 


3.  (a.)  What  was  the  case  absolute  in  early  English  1 (A.)  What 

case  is  so  used  now  ? (c.)  Give  examples  of  these  uses;  and  (a.)  show 

how  this  case  is  dealt  with  in  Analysis. 

4.  Name  some  classes  of  adjectives  that  cannot  be  compared ; and 
explain,  in  regard  to  each  class,  why  it  does  not  admit  of  comparison. 

5.  What  is  the  origin  in  the  following  words  of  the  portions  printed 
in  italics  : — away,  once,  hence,  needs,  whilom,  bad/y. 

6.  Correct  (giving  your  reasons)  or  justify  the  following 
expressions : — 

(a.)  Much  depends  on  this  rule  being  observed. 

(A.)  The  last  year  or  two  have  been  a time  of  great  depression  of 
trade. 

(c.)  The  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tides  were  explained  by  Newton. 

(e£)  Kerry  and  Waterford  are  on  both  sides  of  the  comity  Cork. 

7.  Enumerate  ond  illustrate  the  chief  methods  of  forming  compound 
nouns. 

8.  Discuss  the  uses  of  as  and  but  as  various  parts  of  speech. 


9.  Assign  the  following  to  their  respective  metres  : — 

(a.)  Cannon  to  right  of  them, 

Cannon  to  left  of  them. 

(A.)  But  the  jingling  of  the  guinea  helps  the  hurt  that 
honour  feels. 

(c.)  And  the  rooks  of  Craig-Ttoyston  like  icicles  melt. 
Remark  on  any  special  feature  in  the  versification  of  (A). 

10.  Comment  on  the  following  idioms  : — 

(a.)  A fool’s  wrath  is  heavier  than  them  both. 

(A.)  What  went  yo  out  for  to  see. 

(c.)  He  sprang  in,  sword  in  hand. 

(cl.)  He  sat  him  down  at  a pillar’s  base. 
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AjipruJlx. 

Section  m\. 
XV. 

Rvaini- 

iiatiou 

motions. 

FnnnM 

Teach  era. 

B Papord. 

Now  Pro- 
gramme. 


lON'tjmsrr  composition —r>o  Murks 

Two  horn's  allowed  for  i.liis  pajxn* 

N.ll.  Only  one  Sit/ijrrf  to  he  attempted. 

Mr.  St uo vo k,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  McNkm.i,,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Charity. 

2.  Summer  morning  in  tin*  country. 


GEOGRAPHY.  70  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper, 

N . ! *. — One  nf  the  map  tint a'iny  tjncnt.it him  is  cnnijinlsory.  In  addition 
to  it  on!  if  ft  mr  t/ncHiiniiH  are  to  hr.  at  tempt  tu  L The  Examiner 

will  rrml  only  the  aiisirer  to  the.  map  drawing  question  and 
thejirit  four  other  a inner  rn  left,  rnuuni  relied,  The  questions 
in  thin  ; taper  arc  all  of  equal  value , fourteen  marks  being 
tmiijnrd  to  each. 

Dr.  Mohan,  .Head  Inspector, 

Mr.  Wornmsy,  District  .1  iispoitor. 

1.  I >raw  a map  allowing  the  boundaries  of  the  counties  hordoring  nn 
the*  English  Channel,  indicating,  so  far  as  is  pi ixsihle  within  the  limits 
of  (hose  cm i nlies,  the  courses  of  (lie  rivers  Tamar,  Dart,  Exe,  South 
Avon,  lichen,  and  Sukskx  Ouse. 

2.  On  a skeleton  map  of  Yorkshire  mark  the  positions  of  mounts 
Whernsidr,  I n gl  ebon  nigh,  and  Peiey-gatil. ; of  the  rival's  Oaso,  Swale, 
tire,  Horwnnt,  and  Don;  and  of  (.lie  towns  oE  York,  Doncaster,  ami 
Hull 

2.  Give  a description  of  the  Pyrenees  us  regards  (1)  elevation, 
(2)  highest  summits,  (.*})  passes. 

4.  (a.)  Why  is  the  snow- line  higher  in  20°  N.  latitude  than  at  the 
Equator!  (h.)  Why  is  the  snow-line  higher  on  the  northern  side  ot 
the  Himalayas  than  on  the  southern! 

5.  Give  an  account  of  Queensland  as  to  (1)  boundaries,  (2)  popula 
tion,  (2)  rosourccs,  (4)  chief  towns. 

f>.  State  all  you  know  of  the  mineral  resources  and  manufacturing 
industries  of  Scotland. 

7.  Give  as  complete  a list-  as  you  cun  of  tho  British  West  India 
Islands.  What  are  their  chief  exports  1 

8.  Give  an  account  of  the  industrial  advantages  which  Great  Britain 
derives  from  her  supply  of  coal. 

0.  Oivo  a full  description  of  tho  Sahara  dcsort. 

HI  What  and  where  are— - 

Barnstaple,  HoLsny  Bill,  tho  Downs,  Ailsa  Craig,  Chota-lsagpore, 
Soringapatam,  Guzorat! 
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Appendix. 

Section  HI., 
XV. 

Exami- 
nation 
Questions. 

Female'. 

N B. — Only  five  question*  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read  Teachers, 
only  the  first  five  answers  Infi  uncarted, led.  The  questions  in  b p»pe«. 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  fourteen  marks  being  NewPro- 
allowed for  each.  gramme. 

Mr,  Purser,  Haul  Inspector. 

Mr.  1 1 ynes,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Tell  wlmt  you  know  of  Milton’s  literary  labours  between  1640  and 
the  Restoration. 

2.  Quote  the  inscription  on  each  of  Portia’s  three  caskets.  Which 
casket  did  the  Prince  of  Morocco  select,  and  what  reasons  did  he  assign 
for  his  choice  1 

3.  Name  the  author  and  mention  the  subject  of  each  of  the  following 
poems : — 

a. )  Annus  Mirabilis. 

b. )  Lycidas. 

c. )  The  Shepherd's  Calendar. 

d. )  Tlio  Purple  Island. 

(e.)  Mac-Flecknoe. 

4.  To  what  does  Bacon  likon  suspicions'?  Why  does  he  say  they 
should  be  repressed  ? 

5.  Quote  the  first  six  linos  of  Shyloek's  reply  to  the  Duke’s  nppeal  — 

“ How  shalt  thou  hope  for  mercy,  rendering  none.” 

6.  About  what  time  did  Shakespeare  finally  retire  to  Stratford1? 

Mention  three  plays  that  wore  probably  written  by  him  subsequent  to 
that  event. 

7.  Give  an  account  of  the  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  and  its  author. 

8.  Comment  upon  the  words  italicised  in  the  following  extracts  : — 

(a.)  “ Who  being  more  than  sand-blind,  high  gravel-blind! 

knows  me  not  ” ; 

(6.1  “ Dobbin,  my  fill-horse  ” ; 

(c.)  “ The  patch  is  kind  enough  ” ; 

id.)  “ And  see  my  wealthy  Andrew  dock’d  in  sand  ” ; 

(e.)  “How  mnny  then  should  cover  that  stand  bare”; 

(/.)  “ Bring  them  unto  the  tranect  ” ; 
iff.)  “ You  stand  within  his  danger .” 

9.  In  regard  to  despatch,  what  does  Bacon  say  of— 

(n.)  Iterations; 

(6.)  Long  speeches ; 

(c.)  Prefaces,  passages,  and  excusations  ? 

10.  Sketch  the  character  of  Jessica,  and  illustrate  your  sketch  by 
quotations  from  the  play. 
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Apjvntllx. 

floctlonlll., 

XV. 


Kxuml- 

nntlou 

liuesUoii*. 


I'nmh- 

Toirhcrx. 


N.n. 


B PaiiiTH. 

Nuw  l'm- 

I'nunnw. 


AHITIt MIOTIC.— 100  Murks. 

Tn-n  In. mu  aiul  11  Imlf  alliiwml  for  this  paper. 

Only  /ire  tpimtiniM  to  he.  <iffei„/ited.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  i/wJiMl  /ire  nmintr*  left  unmneeiUd.  The.  questions  in 
this  jnt/wr  are  nil  ofet/nul  mine,  homily  marks  being  assigned 
to  each.  /trie/  explanatory  notes  of  your  work  should  be 
ytrnu 


Mr.  Sullivan,  Head  Inspector. 
Mr.  Dkwak,  Dirttrict  Inspector. 


1.  llio  discount  on  a certain  mi  in  is  £1,7(18,  and  Clio  interest  on  the 
Himm  Hum  for  the  hiuiiu  lima  and  mto  is  £2.2f>G  8s.  2*4 cl.  Find  the 
811111. 


2.  If  Mi«*  trim  discount  oil  £205  1R«,  duo  in  2 ycam  and  8 months  is 
th<^  sumo  nN  llio  iiiiiiual  income  derived  fioru  tho  investment  of 
£J,I0H  7s.  Gfl.  in  per  omit,  Stock  at  97 j;  iind  at  what  rate  the 
mteroHt  was  nlloweil. 

Two  niiiiin  of  money  are  to  lie  divided  among  throe  persons,  one 
sum  equally,  and  tlm  other  in  tlm  proportion  of  6,  7,  8.  The  shares  of 
the  first  two  jhthoiih  amount  to  £93  (is.  8c/.  and  £100  16s.  8d. 
respectively.  Find  the  sums. 

_4.  Two  IhmiIh  start  to  row  a men  at  3 o’clock.  The  race  is  over  at 
fij  minutuH  past  3,  the  losing  I unit  being  40  yards  behind  at  the  finish. 
At  4 minutes  past.  3 this  boat  was  700  yards  from  tho  winning  post. 
Find  the  spins!  of  each  boat  in  miles  per  hour. 

5.  What  sum  must  be  invested  at  fi  jmr  cent,  pnr  annum  simple 
interest,  from  March  1st  till  October  5th,  ho  that  when  the  interest  is 
milled  to  tho  principal,  mid  the  whole  invested  in  3 percent.  Consolsat 
!hl l (brokerage  ^),  tho  annual  income  may  Iks  £3091 

(i.  A perHon  sLurled  at  half-past  two  o’clock  and  walked  to  a village, 
arriving  there  when  the  church  dock  indicated  a quarter  past  three. 
After  staying  25  minutes  he  drove  back  by  a road  ono  fourth  us  loDg 
again  at  a rate  twice  as  bust  as  lie  had  walked,  and  reached  home  by 
four  o’clock.  Determine  how  much  the  village  clock  was  wrong. 

7.  A tradesman  proposes  to  sell  an  article  at  £22  12s.,  payable  at  the 
and  of  one  year  from  the  date  of  purchase.  Tho  buyer  offers  £1  Hi. 
at  tho  ond  of  0 months,  and  another  £1 1 4s.  at  the  end  of  1 year  from 
the  time  of  purchase.  Which  would  be  better  for  tho  tradesman,  and 
by  how  much,  money  being  worth  4 per  cent,  per  annum  1 

8.  What  is  meant  by  discount?  Upon  what  principle  ought  it  to  bo 
calculated  ? Show  that  tho  customary  discount  on  paying  a hill  some 
time  before  it  iH  duo  Is  greater  than  the  true  discount  by  theinteiest 
upon  this  latter  sum  For  Mint  time. 

9.  If  5 silver  roubles  lx*,  worth  15/i.  7 Ad.,  and  £4  bo  worth 
5 napoleons,  aiul  1 napoleon  ho  worth  4 dollars  25  conts.,how  many 
dollars  are  worth  4R*05G  Nilvor  roubles?  Explain  fully  the  reason  o 
each  stop  in  your  work. 

10.  State  and  provo  the  rule,  for  calculating  montally— 

(a.)  "What  a given  number  of  shillingB  Raved  each  week  will 
amount  to  in  a year? 

(b.)  Tho  value  of  a ewt.,  the  price  of  a lb.  being  given. 
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Appendix. 


section  in., 

XV. 


B Puperi. 


Now  Pro- 
gramme. 


^ Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  toill  read  nation 

only  the  first  five  answers  left  nncaneellcd.  The  questions  in  Question. 
this  paper  arc  alt  of  equal  value,  eitjhl  marks  being  allowed  for  Fannie 
sack  Teachers. 

Mr.  Eatidley,  Hand  Inspector. 

Mr.  O’Connell,  District  Inspector. 

189G.  £ s.  d. 

1 Jan.  1,  Cash  in  hand  - - - 500  0 0 

Cash  at  Bank  - - - 1,000  0 0 

20  pipes  of  wine,  valued  at  - - 1,000  0 0 

Outstanding  shipment  of  wine  to  Oeylon  500  0 0 

Due  to  John  Wilks  for  advance  against 

shipment  of  wine  to  Ceylon  - - 100  0 0 

My  accoptunee  due  20th  inst.  - - 200  0 0 

„ 2.  Bought  of  William  Howard,  10  pipes  of 

wine  -----  500  0 0 

„ „ Paid  on  account  thereof,  by  cheque  - 300  0 0 

„ 5.  Sold  John  Wilks  5 pipes  of  wine  - 330  0 0 

„ „ Received  his  acceptance  due  26th  inst.  in 

part  payment  thereof  - - 200  0 0 

„ 15.  John  Wilks  advised  me  that  his  agent  at 
Ceylone  hod  sold  part  of  the  shipment 
for  cash  - 400  0 0 

„ 20.  Paid  at  Bank  my  acceptance  due  this  day  200  0 0 

„ 25.  Sold  3 pipes  of  wine  to  John  Wilks  for 

cash  - 200  0 0 

26.  Paid  Jolm  Wilks’  acceptance  to  my 

account  in  Bank  - - - 200  0 0 

„ 31.  Rent  of  office  duo  to  John  Thompson,  but 

not  paid  - - - 10  0 0 

„ „ Paid  for  stationery  - - - 10  0 

„ „ Paid  for  postage  stamps  - - 10  0 

Goods  on  hand  valued  at  cost. 

Journalizo  the  foregoing  transactions. 

2.  Post  same  into  Lodger ; balance  and  close  the  accounts. 

3.  Mako  out  a Trial  Balauco. 

4.  Draw  up  a Balance  Shoot. 

5.  Was  the  owner  of  these  books  solvent  or  insolvent  on  Slsfc 
January,  and  by  how  much?  What  was  his  gain  or  loss  within  the 
month  ? 

6.  What  expenditure  should  be  charged  to  revenue,  and  what 
cx|yendituro  may  bo  charged  to  capital  in  the  carrying  on  of  a business? 

7.  A merchant  draws  j£f>U  from  the  business  for  private  expenditure. 

What  journal  entries  are  made  according  as  the  amount  is  taken  from 
cash  on  hand  or  from  Hank  respectively  ? 

8.  (a.)  A legacy  of  £100  bequeathed  to  me  by  Jolm  Thompson  is  in 
the  hands  of  his  executors. 

(6.)  I afterwards  received  payment  of  the  above  legacy  from  John 
Thompson’s  executors. 

(c.)  I,  as  William  Reid’s  executor,  receive  from  him  a legacy  of 
£100  for  John  Robertson. 

Journalize  the  foregoing  transactions. 

N 
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Amend*.  o.  William  Smith  Wight,  groin  from  Jolm  .Tones  for  £50,  and  gave 

(toclionin.,  his  ftBuoplnnw  for  £'10  at  two  months  in  port  payment  of  them. 

,x';  John  Jones  subsei|mmUy  paid  Smith’s  neeoptanen,  loss  £1  discount 
iwaini-  lo  his  (Jones's)  antomit.  in  hank. 

ratlmi  (live  the  Jnm-unl  entries  of  tlmst\  tiunswtions  made  bv  the  bank 

<*"  Smith  and  mqmrtivnly  ? 1 ’ 

Trn'h’n  '"•  1 linvo  1'iwlial  £50  In  tlm  Hr.  aide  of  wine  and  the  Cr.  aide  of 
W * .1.  laieke,  iiwlead  of  tlm  (V.  aiilc  of  wine  and  the  ]>r.  aide  of  ,T.  Locke. 
II  I’aporB.  What  entries  should  he  uiailo  in  .loiunal  aisl  Toilgnr  to  rectify  those 
Newi'ro-  mistakes  1 

irnimmo.  

Til  KORY  OK  M MTIIOV). — 100  Marks. 

Two  limns  allowed  for  thin  paper. 

N.  H.--  Onlji  five  i/iint/iiws  /<>  In • nflrmphul.  Tim  Examiner  will  read 
oii/i / Hit'  Jlrsl  Jtrr  anHinrs  left  nvcnvrelM  The  questions  in 
lhi*  puprx  art i all  tif  rijiutl  value,  mar  fa  beinrj  allowed 

for  narh. 

Mr,  PtntHKK,  I lead  Inspector. 

Mr.  MAcMllXAN  (Senior),  District  Inspector. 

1.  Describe  the  fourth  Kindergarten  gift;  point  out  its  relation  to 
the  third,  and  tlio  manner  of  lining  it. 

*2.  Wliiit  is  Hit*  beginning  of  evory  net  of  the.  intellect  1 State 
cmmtnHtnm’OH  favourable  and  unfavourable  to  its  exorcise. 

3.  Wind,  pnio'lplrs  would  decide.  you  an  to  tlio  ago  at  which  to  begin 
touching  a girl  French  mid  (ieoinnlry? 

•1.  What  an1  tlio  universal  proportion  of  tilings  to  which  the  law  of 
contrast*  ini<l  I heir  n write  fintj  Unfa  refer  1 Explain  what  Froebel  meant 
by  these  tnrins. 

f>.  Tlio  motive  pointed  lo  by  the  words,  emulation,  prizes,  place - 
Ud'intj , is  the*  most  powerful  known  stimulant  to  intellectual  application. 
What  are  its  doferUs't 

fi.  Write  notes  for  a Iofhou  on  the  dcrimnl  system  of  notivtion  fur 
]UlpilH  of  neoniul  class. 

7.  Tn  (.••lushing  reading  give,  instructions  for  dealing  with  the 
following  Hud  Ik  . — 

(a.)  indistinctness  of  articulation  ; 

(h.j  Mispronnneiation  and  imscalliug  ; 

(rs.)  Vulgaiisms; 

(d.)  Stillness  and  hesitancy. 

8.  (live  full  instructions  for  putting  draft  circles  on  tin:  floor,  the 
wall  they  should  fact',  their  muuhor,  size,  dislanee  apart,  <fea 

i).  Describe  the  teaching  of  the  English  gnimmatieidinllcetions,iindtlic 
uho  to  limeade  of  the  l ext-lmok.  What  are  the  dillicultioR  of  the  course  1 
10. — Kar  otherwise-  of  time  it  I c*11h 

lavished  unwisely,  earcleHsty ; 

Of  council  nioeked,  of  liilwits,  made 
Haply  Ibr  high  and  pure*  designs, 
llut  oil,  like  Israel’s  inccnso,  laid 
Upon  nidmly,  earthly  sliriimH. 

All  this  it  tolls,  mid  would  I tnuM 
Tim  imperfect  picture  o'er  again, 

Willi  power  to  uild,  retouch,  elfuoe, 

How  little  of  the  past  would  stay  ! 

Write  out  the  cpmsliimN  you  would  propose  in  expounding  this  to  a 
class,  and  indicate  the  information  you  would  probably  havo  to  give. 
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MECHANICAL  DRAWING.— 50  Marks. 
One  liour  allowed  for  tliis  paper. 


A ipnidLr. 


Section  nr., 
XV. 


Exarai- 

N.B. — Only  five,  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read  QueMion.. 
only  the  /irst  five  answers  left  uncancel/etl.  31 is  questions  in  f~r,, 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  ten  marks  being  assigned  to  Timlm-s. 
eaoh.  _ _ - 

B Paper#* 

Dr.  Alexander,  Head  Inspector.  Newpro- 

Mv.  Cuaig,  District  Inspector.  gramme. 

Special  Instructions. 


The  constructions  must  bo  strictly  geometrical  and  not  the  result  of 
calculation  or  trial. 

A single  accent  (')  signifies  feet ; a double  accent  (")  inches. 

Lines  parallel  or  perpendicular  to  011101*8  may  be  drawn  without 
showing  any  construction. 

1.  Construct  a plain  soilc  of  one-third  of  an  iucli  to  a foot  to  show 
feet  and  inches.  The  scale  ia  to  be  long  enough  to  represent  9 feet. 

2.  Mako  a finished  geometrical  drawing,  scale  J"  to  1',  from  the 
sketch  supplied,  the  dimensions  being  givon  in  figures.  (Use  the  scale 
in  Question  1). 

3 Copy  on  a larger  scale,  the  design  (No.  3)  given,  showing  con- 
struction lines. 

4.  Construct  a rectangle  equal  in  area  to  the  triangle  given,  and 
having  one  side  1''  long. 

5.  Draw  an  equilateral  triangle  of  2J"  side,  and  in  it  place  three 
equal  circles,  each  touching  two  sides  of  the  triangle  and  the  remaining 
circles. 

6.  Construct  a triangle  ABO,  AB  = 34',  BC=4^",  AC=4". 
Mark  a point  F on  BO  14"  from  B.  Divide  the  triangle  into  four 
equal  parts  by  lines  drawn  from  F. 

7.  Draw  a circle  passing  through  the  given  points  a and  b,  and 
touching  the  given  line  cd.  (Diagram  No.  7 on  accompanying  whectV 

8.  Draw  the  plan  and  elevation  of  a square  pyramid,  side  of  base  2", 
altitude  2J",  It  rests  upon  the  horizontal  plane  on  its  base,  two  edges 
of  which  arc  inclined  to  the  vertical  piano  at  30°. 

0.  Draw  a square  of  2”  side  and  inscribe  an  equilateral  triangle 
in  it. 

10.  Oil  a line  AB,  3"  long,  draw  a square,  and  from  A draw  a lino 
cutting  off  J-  of  its  area. 


OBJECT  DTCAWING— SHADED.— 00  Marks. 

Olio  hour  allowed  for  this  subject. 

Instructions  to  Candidates. 

1.  A shaded  driving  of  the  models  placed  before  you  is  to  be  made 
so  as  fairly  to  fill  tho  paper  supplied. 

2.  No  ruling,  measuring,  squaring,  tracing,  or  use  of  instruments  is 
allowed.  All  central  and  guide  lines  must  be  drawn  freehand,  and  on 
no  account  he  ruled. 

The  pencil  may  be  held  between  the  eye  and  the  objects  for  the 
purpose  of  estimating  their  apparent,  relative  size. 
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Apprmllr. 

flection  III., 
XV. 

Kxnmi- 

nalion 

Qiu-ntiuu*. 

Fnmlf 
Tat>'h  m. 

l’niwa. 

Now  I'm 
Krummo. 


Appnulix  to  Msl '/-fourth  Report  of  Commissioners  [1897. 


OKI  K( !T  HIM  WJNCi— H1UDED. 

iNHTimiTIOSH  Tl.  SUI'HIUSTUMDENTS. 

Till'  Sii|ii'i'iiili'iiili'iil  will  jilniii  a hiIki  on  a drawing  board,  arranged 
WiKniilully,  ill  mu  I 'J  IVi-t  li  iin-ln-s  iilinvn  tlio  floor.  On  the  cube  ho 
will  idlin'  n nvlimlrr,  Hliiiiiling  iii'r|icnilH:nlivrly  on  ita  circular  base. 
Till'  in1  "li'li  I'lnuilil  hi'  lilm-Til  u lll.llu  In  the  loft  of  nil  the  candidates. 


N KKHI.KWOKK.~tOO  Marks. 

Tilin'  allowed,  seven  hours. 

Mr,  Stuonuk,  Head  Inspector. 

Miss  J’uknokikiakt,  I > ins?  truss  of  Needlework. 

Skwino  (‘10  Mark*.) 

As  it.  lost  of  prolicicney  in  this  brunch  candidate  will  have  to  execute 
on  material  supplied  hy  I n.xperlor,  u specimen  of  each  of  the  following 
Ht  tidies  : — huiimimjs  (u  scam,  top-sewn  ou  one  side  and 

hemmed  down  on  I lu*  oilier),  x/iVr/uo//,  runniny  (a  seam,  run  and  felled, 
ami  u tuck),  mm  lnitt%ailioh\  having  tin*  end  at  which  it  is  commenced 
lmiTc’d,  I la*  other  end  rounded  ; xturijty  on  yutlicrs  (also  known  as 
“ stocking  on**),  inhiji  s/ih,/i,  x/wlyhi  and  ziyzay  feather  Biitch;  one 
inch  of  find i of  those  st.it  dies  will  xuilieo.  as  a sample,  and  candidate 
will  do  well  not.  to  exceed  this  amount,  us,  hy  increasing  it,  she  will 
encroach  upon  tla*  Unto  id) tilted  to  other  branches  of  the  subject. 
A small  patch  (about  1 iuehes  square)  is  to  ho  tacked  on,  and  sewn 
round  ohm  (pmrler  of  Ibe  outer  and  one.  (juarLcr  of  tlm inner  side,  so  os 
to  coinji/r(i‘  one  yintrM’  of  the  /utfr/i,  and  include  one  corner.  Also, 
u small  gusset  is  to  he  set  in  as  if  for  a man's  shirt,  top-sewn  along  the 
two  sides  of  the  triangle,  stitched  across  its  fold,  and  hemmed  down 
at  buck.  This  gusset  would  lie  most  suitably  inserted  at  end  of  run- 
und fell-seatti,  which  should  lie  worked,  for  the  purpose,  someway 
from  the  edge  of  the  material. 

( ■in id ii late's  examination  number  is  to  lie  plainly  marked  upon  an 
unwnrked  portion  of  the  specimen. 

Knittinu  \nh  I>aiinin(1  ; ('ium'iikt  (*J0  Marks.) 

C'atididato  in  to  he  prepared  with  suitable  wool  and  crochet  needle, 
with  which  she  will  produce  a Turn  o'  Shan  tor  cap  of  miniature  ska 
(to  fit  a doll),  completely  finishing  it. 

She.  will  I e supplied  by  Inspector  with  a small  piece  of  stocking-wcb, 
which,  for  convenience  of  working,  aim  cun  lack  upon  papor,  cutting 
a Hijunrn  out  of  tin*  middle  of  the  paper  to  enable  her  to  see  the  progress 
of  the  darn  upon  both  sidis.  She  is  to  darn  a round  hole,  not  mailer 
than  a xir/mcr.  or  Itirr/rr  than  a ehi/livy,  running  the  darn  in  each 
direction  to  some  distance  beyond  ihe  hole  (about  half  an  inch,  and 
leaving  short  loops  for  shrinkage.  Candidate  will  also  ho  given  a square 
of  coarser  web  which  she  will  cut  across,  prepare,  and  tack  on  paper, 
joining  (he  two  strips  together  to  the  length  of  an  inch  hy  (/rafting. 

Specimens  of  crochet,  darning,  and  grafting  arc,  when  finialied,  to  be 
attached,  hy  a few  Htrong  stitches,  to  the  specimen  of  sewing. 
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Cutting-out  and  Dressmaking  (40  Murks.)  Aj/penttt «. 

Candidate  will  bo  required  to  cur:  out  two  articles,  viz: — night-droHH  flooUunUl, 
for  grown  person  and  baby’s  plain  day  gown.  Tho  night-dress  should  — ■ 

be  made  to  the  following  measurements,  which  are  half  the  full  size  Kxiuni- 
L'ength  of  yoke,  9 inches ; front  shoulder,  inches  ; length  of  body,  Quijfion*. 
27  inches ; width  (exclusive  of  gores),  1 8 inches  ; length  of  bIoovo  — 
(including  cuff),  104  inches.  Paper  for  cutting  out  will  bo  provided. 

Articles  arc  to  be  tacked  together  with  needle  and  thread ; no  pins  

are  to  bo  left  in  them. . Each  is  to  be  marked  with  examination  B ?*¥•**• 
number.  Now  Pro- 

ln  drassmaking  tho  candidate  is  required  to  cutout  bodice  and  sleeves, (?rn,nma 
for  grown  person  to  the  following  measurements : — Neck,  1.3  inches; 
arms'  size,  12  inches ; bust,  35  inches  ; waist,  23  inches ; front  length, 

15  inches;  back  longth,  1G  inches;  hack  hunt,  G inches;  back  under 
arm,  8J  inches;  front  under  arm,  7$  inches;  shoulder,  5 j?  inches; 
sleeve  length  22  inches;  elbow,  14  inches;  bend,  12^  inches;  cuff, 

8 inches. 

Candidate  is  requested  to  comply  at  exactly  as  possible  with  all 
requirements  mentioned  above,  as  neglect  of  any  of  theso  instructions 
may  lesson  the  value  of  her  work. 


HISTORY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND.— 50  Marks. 
Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B  .—Only  five  questions  tola  attempted . The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncaneeUed.  The  questions  in 
this  ]7aper  are  all  of  equal  value , ten  marks  being  assigned  to 
each. 

Dr.  Moran,  Head  Inspector. 

Dr.  Bateman,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Who  were  the  principal  advisers  and  courtiers  of  Queen  Elizabeth  1 

2.  Name  (with  datos)  five  battles  fought  in  the  Civil  War  between 
Charles  I.  and  liis  Parliament. 

3.  How  long  did  each  of  tho  following  Parliaments  last : — 

Long  Parliament ; 

Cavalier  or  Pension  Purliamcnt  ? 

4.  State  what  you  know  of  : — 

The  Bloody  Assize ; 

The  High  Court  of  Justice. 

5.  Explain  the  following  names  in  Irish  history : — Discoverers, 
Undertakers , Servitors , Confederates , Tories. 

6.  Distinguish  the  different  Earls  of  Essex  mentioned  in  Irish 
history  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  give  one  important  event 
in  which  each  was  concerned. 

7.  What  rebellions  took  place  in  Ireland  from  1561  to  1688 1 What 
were  their  principal  causes  5 

8.  State  the  occasions  on  which  Spanish  force » landed  in  Ireland  to 
assist  in  warlike  operations  against  the  English. 
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9.  Uivn  Mil!  ilutra  «.f  tlu.  following  lmttli* ; state  who  tl.o  combatant* 
, were,  anil  what,  m each  case,  wuh  tho  remilfc: juumnw 

K insula ; 
iieulitirh. 

iU.  .Stale  all  you  know  of  any  two  of  tho  following  : 

Prince  Jlupirl; 

Sir  Fiiumuh  Jlrake; 

Archbishop  Laud  ; 

Titus  Oaten. 


VOCAL  MUSIC.-  TONIC  SOL-FA. — 25  Murks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  payor. 

K.U.—OiUi/  Jitm  guest itntjt  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
unhj  the  first  Jioe  nneirrrx  l, fit  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 
thin  paper  urn  all  oj  equal  indue,  Jive  marks  being  assigned 
to  each. 

Mr.  VuitHKK,  J fend  Inspector, 

Mr.  (looi)MA.v,  Examiner  in  Music. 


1.  Translate  the  following  into  tho  Tonic  .Sol-fa  notation 


2.  Translate  the  following  into  tho  Staff  notation,  using  the  quaver 
for  the  pulpo 

Kcv  E. 

( :m.,r|d  : m : — ,s  | 3 : — : m.9  | 1 - t f d'.t  1 1 : s :m.rj 

J | d.m : — : s | s : -.1 : t | d1  : — :s  | m:  — : s J 

{ | d1  . — .t:  d*  | r1 : — : d'.t  | 1 : s :m.,g  1 8 : — ;d'.,l} 

{ | s : m : r | d : d1  : m | r :-.d:r  id:—  || } 
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of  Mulwnal  Education  in  Ireland. 

a.  Form  a chord  on  each  note  of  the  lah  mode,  mid  stato  whether  A/raidU. 
t!,e  chord  is  major,  minor,  or  other.  Use  only  tones  found  in  the  minor  Section  hi, 
inode.  ~ 

. . , Ex&mi- 

4.  How  <lo  yon  recognise  the  mode  in  which,  a tune  is  written  7 tuition 

Distinguish  between  the  (fall  and  the  Lah  mode**,  and  state  in  which  of  Qut*do»fl- 
them  the  following  measures  are  written ; — Female 

Teachers. 

j | ni : 1 | d1  : t.l  | se  : t | 1 : m | s : d1  | pi1  : r'.d1  | t : r1  | d1  : s ||  j b p^Th. 

5.  What  keys  nm  one  sharp  remove  and  one  hat  remove  from  the  Jamma" 
following  keys  ; B,  E(),  Fj±,  Bj,,  A? 

G.  In  what  step  of  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  method  are  chromatic  tones 
introduced ? What  chromatic  tones  are  first  taught?  What  are  the 
other  chromatic  tones  of  the  Scale  1 

7.  Write  above  and  below  the  note  ta  the  following  intervals : a 
perfect  fifth ; a minor  seventh  ; a minor  third ; a major  second  ; a major 
sixth. 

8.  Arrange  the  following  keys  in  ascending  order  of  pitch:  3 [7, 

Ff,  A,  C|  E,  G,  U,  Ji  b,  Ajj,  F. 

9.  Write  thepulse  divisions  corresponding  to  the  following  time  names. 

Use  the  note  d throughout  for  the  tones  sung:  Traaaa-aatai  taa 
laaft  tafatai  taaaai  saa  tafatai  taatefe  taofe  taa  sautaiteo  tautaitee 
tauaitee  taa  uaaLai  tajutefe  Uut-aa. 

10.  Give  plan  of  half  an  hour's  model  lesson  to  singing  class,  stating 
the  topics  you  would  introduce,  the  order  in  which  you  would  introduce 
them,  and  the  time  you  would  give  to  each  of  them. 


VOCAL  MUSIC  (STAFF  NOTATION).— -25  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.13. — Only  Jive  questions  to  bo  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first  Jive  any  vein  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value , Jive  marks  being  allowed 
for  each . 

Mr.  PunsEU,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Goodman,  Examiner  in  Music. 

1.  Write,  in  treble  and  bass,  the  scales  of  B b minor  with  minor  sixth 
and  major  seveuth,  and  G$  minor  with  major  sixth  and  major  seventh. 
Prefix  signatures. 

2.  Write,  in  treble  and  bass,  the  major  and  the  mmor  scales  which* 
have  G }f  for  suportonio. 

3.  Write  an  ascending  chromatic  scald  in  two  forms,  s^ffi^nepug  on- 
'-2.  note  E I? . 
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6.  Explain  what  Syncopation  is,  and  mflrk  with  a cross  or  other  sigq 
o?ery  uolo  syncopated  in  each  of  the  examples  in  Question  5. 

7.  StAte  in  what  key  each  of  the  following  passages  is  written 
(«•> 


- 8 Writo  below  tbd  note  (a)  a major  se^th,  (in* 

augmented  second,  (c)  a J iniin isbod  firth,  (ft)  o minor  sixth,  (<■)  so 
augmented  fourth. 

•<  9.  Transpose  tho  example  (ft)  in  Quostiun  7 a major  second  op.  la 

whut  key  will  it  bo  when  so  transposed  ? 

I 10.  What  is  the  average  compass  of  the  voiecs  of  young  children  . 
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DOMESTIC  ECONOMY  AND  HYGIENE.— 50  Murks. 
One  hour  ami  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 


Appendix. 

flection  111., 
XV. 


N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  alleviated.  The  Examiner  will  read 

only  the  fir  el  jive  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in  this  Questions. 
paper  are  all  of  ctjual  value.)  ten  marks  being  allowed  for  each. 


Mr.  Eardlf.y,  Head  Inspector. 
Mr.  Cox,  District  Inspector. 


Female 

Teacher*. 

D Papara. 


1.  State  how  far  a carbon  filter  may  be  regarded  as  efficient.  In 
what  does  it  fail  ? 

2.  Why  should  air  coming  into  a room  be  distributed  ? Mention  the 
chief  points  to  be  attended  to  in  admitting  fresh  air. 

3.  How  should  (a)  dyed,  (b)  undyed  clothes  be  washed  1 

4.  Show,  by  comparing  bread  with  meat,  that  a mixed  diet  is  essential 
to  health. 

6.  What  consideration  Bliould  guide  you  in  selecting  a site  on  which 
to  build  a house  1 

6.  State,  as  fully  os  you  can,  how  the  refuse  of  a house  should  be 
dealt  with. 

7.  Mention  the  advantages  and  the  disadvantages  of  frying;  and  say 
what  are  the  requisites  for  successful  broiling. 

8.  Compare  brown  bread  and  white  bread  as  articles  of  food. 

9.  Show  that  smoking  is  injurious  to  health. 

10.  What  practical  points  should  be  attended  to  in  making  open 
fire-places  ? 


Now  Pro- 
gramme. 


XVI. — Questions  set  to  Female  Candidates  for  First 
Third  Class. 

PE  1STM ANSHIP. — 5 0 Murks. 

Half  an  hour  allowed  for  tliis  paper. 

Mr.  Stronge,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Murphy,  District  Inspector. 

Write  out : — 

(As  a headline  in  large  hand.) 

Order  is  Heaven’s  Hint  law. 

(As  headlines  in  small  hand.) 

Sorrow  never  comes  too  late, 

And  happiness  too  swiftly  flies. 

(In  a neat  legible  hand  ) 

And  wild  and  high  the  "Cameron’s  gathering ” rose 
The  war-note  of  Lochiel,  which  Albyn’s  hills 
Have  heard — and  heard,  too,  have  her  Saxon  foes 
How  in  the  noon  of  night  that  pibroch  thrills, 

Savage  and  shrill ! But  with  the  breath  which  fills 
Their  mountain  pipe,  so  fill  the  mountaineers 
With  their  fierce  native  daring,  which  instils 
The  Btirring  memory  of  a thousand  years ; 

And  Evan’s,  Douald’s  fame  rings  in  each  clansman's  ears  ! 


Division  of 

Section  UL, 
XVI. 

C1  Papers. 

New  Pro- 
gramme. 


Pot-  DiCTATiojr  see  page  208. 
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Awcvdix  to  tiwty-j'ourlli  Itq.ort  of  Ccnmistrionm  [iB07 


(Il'OI’gU  MopheMOIl, 


Apjirndl.r.  \ u'tir^tf  mrpi»«' 

Hooilimiii.,  horn  Wylam,  i 
*vr;  ‘Jill  of  tl lino,  17* 


. ui  nut  rifrt  mu,* « ;;;  r 

mil  of  .hum,  17X1,1,11(1  dud  (it.  Tii]>lim  rj0U6e  ncuv  Clic4.,fl  n ^ 
Kxantl-  till!  lislli  „f  August,  I S IX.  lie,  wax  tlio  Mtoiid  „f  tl.o  «ix  diiSS’ ° » 

«mVuW.  WI"I,1m" th,!n  °f  Ulu  llun'l’’,lo  engine  of  Wjlam 


Fnnnlr 

Tnitho 


C ‘ Pupcr#. 

Now  Pro- 
Kianiroi'. 


OKAMMAU.— (10  Marks. 
Two  liuurH  allowed  for  this  paper 


N.ll. — In  mhlitinn  In  tlu i i/inelioiin  in  Panin  y and  Analysis,  namely 
■AW  1 unit  J,  uhirh  «?■„  rmujmtxmj,  only  three.  question:,  are 
In  hr.  nUnir/itid.  The  Examiner  unit  rend  only  the  Parting 
nwl  A nalymx  mill  Mil  fint.  three  other  mxmrs  left  uncamellei 
The  que.xlimix  in  thin  i«i/>nr  are  nil  of  equal  mine,  twelve 
murk s beiny  ul/otcrd  far  each. 


Mr.  Htkonuk,  Head  rnspuetor. 

Dr.  Bkaitv,  I Hstricl  Inspector. 

I.  Homo  by  old  won  In  lo  fame  lmvo  made  prutince, 

Ancients  in  plim.se,  mere  moderns  in  fchoir  sense, 

Such  lain  mini  nuthinys  in  ho  strange  a style 
Aniazo  the  unlearned  ancl  make  tlio  learned  smile. 

Unlucky,  a*»  Fnnyoso  in  the  play, 

These  sparks  with  awkward  vunity  display 
What  the  fine  gentleman  wore  ycstmlay ; 

And  hut  so  mimic  ancient  wits  at  bent 
Ah  opes  our  grandsircs,  in  their  doublets  drest. 

In  winds,  ns  fashions,  the  same  rule  wdl  hold, 

Alike  fantastic  if  loo  new  or  eld  ; 

He  not  the  first  l>y  whom  tlio  now  are  tried 
Nor  yet  the  last  to  lay  the  old  aside. 

Parse  fully  the  words  in  italics,  (It  is  not  allowable  to  parse,  instead 
of  a word  given,  one  substituted  for  it.) 

'2.  Analyse  the  following  soutaneo  : — 

The  honkful  blockhead,  ignorantly  read, 

With  loads  of  learned  lumber  iu  his  head, 

With  his  own  tongue  Hlill  odilhw  liis  ears, 

And  always  listening  to  himself  appears. 

II.  Clive  a list  of  sullixes  which  are  indicative  of  gender.  Distinguish 
those  which  uro  of  Kuglish  origin  Item  thorn  derived  from  French  or 
J jut  in  sources. 

•1.  Writedown  sentences  to  illustrate  the  uho  of that,  its,  thine, 
v'hul , as  [a.)  pronouns  ; (A)  adjectives. 

5.  Wlial  discs  hud  nouns  formerly  in  English  ? Which  of  them  still 
formally  exist?  Of  how  many  of  them  aui  the  force  still  bo  expressed 
by  the.  simple  form  of  the  word  without  a preposition  ? Give  full 
examples. 

6.  Clive  and  explain  the  exceptions  to  the  rule  that  a compound 
subject  takes  tlio  verb  in  the  plural. 

7.  Classify,  with  examples,  the  uses  of  the  suhjunotivo  mood. 
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S.  Explain  (with  examples)  what  is  meant  by  (1)  tlio  attributive  nso,  'twidi. r. 
(2)  tlie  predicative  use  of  the  adjecti\e.  Biciinnin., 

9.  Sliow  that  such  verbs  as  think , teach , say,  do  not  belong  to  tl;o 

strong  conjugation,  even  though  the  vowel  is  changed;  and  state  lixan-i- 
dearly  how  you  would  distinguish  a strong  verb  from  a weak.  QuwSodi. 

10.  Correct  (giving  your  reasons)  or  justify  the  following  — 
expressions 


(a.)  Thomson’s  " Seasons  ” have  been  republished, 
(ft.)  You  may  take  either  of  the  nine. 

(c.)  He  accused  him  for  stealing  the  watch. 

(d.)  Almost  the  whole  inhabitants  were  present. 


C*  Papors. 

Now  Pro- 
gramme. 


ENGLISH  COMPOSITION— 50  Marks. 
Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 
N.B. — Only  one  subject  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Stronge,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  McNeill,  District  Inspector. 

1,  My  favourite  book. 

2.  Fairies  and  fairy  tales. 


GEOGRAPHY.— 70  Marks. 

Two  hour's  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — One  of  the  map-drawing  questions  is  compuhony.  In  addition 
to  it  only  four  questions  are  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner 
will  read  only  the  answer  to  the  map-drawing  question  and 
tlw  first  four  other  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions 
in  this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value , fourteen  marks  being 
assigned  to  each. 

Dr.  Mokan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Wohslev,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  Scotland  from  the  Firth  of  Clyde  to  the 
English  border  at  the  extremity  of  the  Solway  Firth,  indicating  the 
boundaries  of  the  counties,  aud  marking  the  courses  of  the  principal 
rivers  within  these  counties. 

2.  On  a skeleton  map  of  England  mark  the  positions  of  Cross  Fell, 
Plynlinunou,  Cader  Idris,  aud  the  Peak  ; of  the  Thames  and  its 
tributaries  ; and  of  the  townx  of  Oxford  and  Woolwich. 

3.  Give  an  account  of  the  desert  of  Gobi. 

4.  State  all  you  know  of  the  currents  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

5.  What  and  where  aro  Ludlow,  Helvellyn,  Rippin  Tor,  Kyles  of 
Bute,  Ettviok,  the  Fens  ? 

6.  What  effects  on  climate  are  produced  by  (1)  periodical  and 
prevailing  winds ; (2)  large  tracts  of  water  ? Dlustrate  by  examples. 

7.  What  industries  are  carried  on  in  Oldham,  Bradford,  Paisley 
Norwich?  Give  the  exact  situation  of  each  town.  State  any  local 
facilities  favouring  the  growth  of  the  industries  carried  on  in  the  first 
two  of  these  towns. 
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Atijirudij'  In  ,s‘;. rt wrlk  Rcjmi  of  Cfmmmioner*  [1897. 


ApinttlL  r. 

HiWlitn  III 
XVL 

Kxami- 

within 

(jumtionr. 

('•  l>npi'ri»- 


H.  Wlmtiuv  lln-  t-hicf  ":c|.m-U  of  C!a,u.  Uol.my,  Mauritius,  British 
- WiKl  I mint  Im Is,  l.nlisli  Umiiluras,  Qmu'iwlaiul,  Tasmania i 

9-  < livi*  an  milt  »r  New  Zealand  ils  l.>  (1)  constituent  islands- 

(9)  t-liii-f  towns  ; (,'i)  gim-miiK'iit. ; ( I)  native  raco;  (5)  exports.  ’ 

1(1,  Ilcmu-ilie  lilt-  I'lmrsi's  of  tlm  following  rivovs: Biu-row  Suir 

Kinney,  Nnre,  Moy,  Lugnu  ; anil  name  a town  situated  on  each.  ’ ' 


Now  I'm 
urdnmio. 


KNU  Lltfll  IJTKItATiniK— 70  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  Hun  paper, 

NMl.  On/t/  Jim  If II rxt l<> tin  fn  hr  aUnnptr.il.  Tho  Kmminer  will  read 
nnlji  the  first  Jim  atuarrrn  /rjl  nnmnotillcd.  The  question*  in 
l his  fin /try  are  all  nf  equal  ntlttr,  J'lrnrlrru  marks  hc'vruj  allowed 
Jar  all'll. 

Mr.  PtHMKK,  I loud  fnspesutor. 

Mr.  1 1 vnkh,  District  Inspector. 

1.  From  which  of  Addison's  essays  is  tho  following  passage 
oxtnu'U'd : 

“ I afterwards  called  in  at  (/Urn's,  wlio.ro  I saw  ft  board  of  French 
gentlemen  sitting  upon  tho  lift*  ami  doath  of  their  Grand  Monarch"  1 
ICxplaiiv  tlio  words  in  italics,  and  say  why  tho  “board"  referred  to 
was  assembled,  and  wlmt  was  llm  result  of  i Ch  deliberations, 

U.  Who  worn  tlio  autliors  of;  — 

(a.)  “Tho  Hard"; 

(/>.)  "Tho  Task*’; 

(r.)  “Tho  Universal  Passion"  ; 

(</.)  “ Tlio  l hiunna  " ; 

(«,)  “Tiu*  Vision  of  Liberty"; 

(/’.)  “'IVmora*’; 

(tj.)  “Ircum"? 

3.  Toll  what  you  know  of  tho  lottors  of  JuuiuR. 

/j.  Naim*  tho  most  celebrated  literary  work  for  which  wo  aro  indebted 
to  each  of  tho  following : 

(a.)  Adam  Smith  ; 

(h.)  Tobias  Smollett ; 

(c.)  Kdwat’d  Young; 

(//.)  John  (lay  ; 

(a.)  .lames  Thompson. 

5.  When  ili.l  Aililinmi'a  “Uiln"  appear  1 In  wliafc  stylo  was  it 
written,  and  how  was  it  mtolvedl 

G.  Give  some  Aerminl  of  the  poetical  works  of  Swift. 

7.  Quote  llm  fourteen  lines  beginning  ; 

“Fired  at  first  sight  with  what  tho  nniHO  imparts,*1 
or-  • „ 

“ Horace  still  cliarniH  with  graceful  negligence. 

8.  Givo  the  substance  of  Addison's  essay  on  Taste.  1 
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9.  Comment  upon  the  words  italicised  in  the  following  extracts,  and 
complete  the  couplet  in  each  case  : — 

(a.)  As  if  the  Stagyrite  o’erlooked  each  line ; 

(6.)  Drink  deep  nr  taste  not  the  Piericm  Spring ; 

(c.)  Not  so  when  Swift  Camilla  scours  the  plain  ; 

(d)  Scotist.8  and  Thomists  now  in  peace  remain ; 

(e.)  Zoilus  again  would  start  up  from  the  dead. 

10.  What  advantages,  according  to  Addison,  does  the  book-writer 
enjoy,  of  which  the  essay-writer  is  deprived  ? Quote  Addison’s  words, 
or  imitate  his  style*,  in  your  reply. 

ARITHMETIC. — 100  Marks. 

Two  hours  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B.— Only  five  questions  to  he  attempted.  Tim  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first  five  answers  left  nncanccllcd.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  twenty  marks  being  assigned  to 
each.  Brief  explanatory  notes  of  your  work  should  be  given. 
Mr.  Sullivan,  Head  Inspector 
Mr.  Dewar,  District  Inspector. 

1.  If  the  discount  on  a bill  due  4J  years  hence,  at  por  cent.,  is 
1,768Z.,  what  is  the  amount  of  the  bill? 

2 5,850Z.  is  invested  in  Consols  at  97 £,  and  soon  after  sold  at  95^. 
The  proceeds  are  then  invested  in  50 1.  shares  at  45,  paying  6 per  cent, 
dividend.  Find  the  interest  on  the  shares. 

3.  Write  out  ajiy  rule  for  dividing  one  number  containing  decimals 
by  another,  and  give  fully  the  reason  of  the  rule  which  you  adopt.  Use, 
as  an  example,  *007  divided  by  8 T9. 

4.  If  12  men  can  reap  *923076  acres  in  *857142  days  of  4*6  hours  each 
day,  how  many  hours  of  each  day  would  56  women  require  to  work  in 
order  to  reap  5*538461  acres  in  5*142857  days  ; the  work  of  10  women 
beiug  equal  to  that  of  3 men  ? 

5.  Find,  by  long  division,  the  decimals  equivalent  to  -ib  and  A: 
hence,  without  further  calculation,  obtain  the  decimals  equivalent 
to  ii,  A,  up  to  IT  Explain  fully  how  your  results  aro  obtained. 

6.  Find  the  simple  value  of — 

4*402073  6*6 +*375  ^ 2-772 

22-010366  “T?  f 338401  11-09 

7.  A can  mow  acres  in  4j{  days,  and  B can  mow  2J  acres  in  3$ 
days;  they  mow  together  a field  of  10  acres.  How  long  were  they 
engaged  at  it,  and  what  portion  of  it  did  each  mow  ? 

8.  A and  B were  partners  iu  business,  and  when  the  profits  were 
divided  A received  5 per  cent,  on  tho  capital  invested  by  him,  and 
B 4 per  cent,  on  his  capital.  A’s  share  of  the  profits  was  the  some 
as  B’s,  and  the  whole  capital  was  22,500Z.  How  much  did  each  receive  ? 

9.  State  the  rule  for  dividing  a given  number  into  parts  which  shall  be 
proportional  to  certain  other  given  numbers.  Explain  fully  the  reason 
for  each  step  in  the  process,  and  illustrate  your  answer  by  an  example. 

10.  State  and  prove  the  rule  for  calculating  mentally — 

(a.)  What  a given  number  of  pence  saved  each  day  will  amount 
to  in  a year ; 

(6.)  Tho  interest  on  any  sum  at  5 por  cent,  per  annum  for  a 
given  number  of  months. 
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.Ipim/llx. 

^ HOOK  K KKPI  N({. — 10  Marl™. 


Kxaroi- 
nation 
Qutflti  in*. 

h’nnnlr 
Toifli  n't, 

H I'«|UT«. 

N>’W  l*n*- 

I'rainniM. 


Two  itonrH  allowed  for  Uiih  ]m«or. 

N.H.  Only  Jh"  i/n^tioiu  to  ho  nth' nipt  ml  The.  Emmiiwr  will  read 
only  thi'tirs/Jiiv.  omuy'H  tv  ft  nnrnnrrttr.d.  The  gnaiUons  in 
thin  pa /nr  urr  nil  of  m/nnl  vat  nr.,  night  marks  being  allowed 
for  torn. 


Mr.  Kauiu.ky,  I tend  TiiKpoctor. 

Mr.  0'( Ionnki.i.,  Dintriet  lnRpef.lor, 


1 H»fi.  £ d 

Jiui.  1 OhhIi  in  hand,  .....  fiOO  0 0 

(IuhIi  al  Koval  Hank,  ....  1,000  0 0 

Kill  Receivable,  Win.  Hmilh'H  oecoptaimo,  due 
I at  Maivli,  .....  200  0 0 

Kilunen  due  lay  .f.  Stuart,  . . 100  0 0 

Kill  Payable,  my  aoe.epl.ino.e  duo  LhI  February,  . 200  0 0 

Amount  owing  lo  llniiry  Tlmiinum,  . 150  0 0 

„ 2.  Paid  Henry  ThnmHon  by  cheque  on  Royal  Rank,  145  0 0 

DiHoonnt  allowed  by  l lonry  Thiimaoii,  . , 5 0 0 

,,  11.  Rough!.  1100  quarters  of  wheat  from  .1.  Stuart  at 

£2  per  quarter,  ....  GOO  0 0 

Paid  Hash  for  earriugo  on  ubovo,  . . 10  0 0 


4.  Discounted  with  Koval  Hank  Win.  Smith's  msuojit- 
nimo  for  .C2o0,  and  rouMved  £ s.  tl. 

(lash,  . . . 107  10  0 

being  charged  for  Discount,  . 2 10  0 

200  0 0 

fi.  Kol*l  Win.  Smith  200  quarters  of  wheat  at  45a 


)H*r  quarter,  .....  450  0 0 

„ R.  Paid  Oiish  into  Hunk,  ....  300  0 0 

„ 10.  Aeenpted  .1.  Khuirl’s  draft  at  1 month  for  . 450  0 0 

„ 15,  CSohIi  talum  for  private  expenditure,  . . 5 0 0 

„ 31.  Rent  of  promises  dun  to  W.  Knid  and  unpaid,  , 5 0 U 


Valui*  wlirut  on  band  at  cost  prior. 

•louninlizo  llm  f ongoing  fcmiiHiiufciouH. 

2.  Post  same  into  ledger  ; bnlanco  and  eloHo  tho  accounts. 

2.  Mako  out  a Trial  Halation 

4.  Draw  up  a KiUiuirn  Sheet. 

5.  WiiH  tin*  owner  ot  these  bunks  Holvunl  or  insolvent  on  31st  January, 
and  by  how  limrh  ‘1  Wlint  was  bis  gain  or  loss  on  tho  mouth  1 

(i.  t loiixtruet  a ( •unIi  Jto.ik  with  discount  entries  from  tho  items  in 
(.Juesl.inn  J,  using  srjuiriiln  columns  for  rush  on  hand  and  cash  at  bank. 

7.  Tim  credit  side  of  it  Push  Kook  is  greater  than  the  debit ; 
assuming  that  tho  entries  luivo  boon  currently  mmlo,  wlmt  do  you  infer 
from  thin  circumstance? 


8.  (ft)  Advanood  fur  Potty  ( -itsli  for  puslage,  slalionnry, 

iVr.,  . 

(b.)  Drew  cheque  for  jirivato  expenses,  . . 

(o.)  Interest  duo  by  R Kroon,  . n 
Journalise  tho  foregoing  transactions. 


£ 5.  d, 

10  0 0 

20  0 0 

5 0 0 
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9.  From  what  accounts  aro  transfers  made  to  the  stock  account  at  Appendix. 
the  closing  of  the  Ledger  ? flootion 

Why  should  the  two  sides  of  the  s ock  account  be  equal  \ 
ledger  is  closed  1 


Ledger  What  balancing  entry  would 
merchant  was  insolvent  by  £100  1 


tho 

XVI. 

Exami- 

nation 

tho 

Questions. 

the 

Female 

Teachers. 

C1  Papers. 

Now  Pro- 
gramme. 

THEORY  OF  METHOD.— 100  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.R. — Only  Jiuo  questions  to  he  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first  foe  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  twenty  marks  being  allowed 
for  each. 

Mr.  Purser,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  MacMillan  (Senior),  Distiict  Inspector. 

1.  Point  out  the  advantages  and  dis  id  vantages  of  using  text-books 
in  the  teaching  of  children. 

2.  What  is  implied  iu  teaching  the  Alphabet?  State  clearly  how 
you  would  teach  it  to  very  young  children. 

3.  Write  notes  on  The  Daisy,  Clouds,  or  the  Fly  (its  external  form  * 
and  structure),  os  an  object  lesson.  Note  for  what  class  you  intend  the 
lesson. 

4.  fn  what  aspect  should  Kindergarten  lessons  present  themselves  to 
the  pupils?  Describe  the  third  gift.  Show  iis  relation  to  the  seoond, 
and  the  uses  to  be  made  of  it  in  teaching. 

5.  Describe  the  proper  method  of  carrying  out  the  system  of  teaching 
writing  which  consists  in  setting  the  same  copy  for  several  successive 
days.  What  are  the  advantages  claimed  for  this  method  ? 

G.  Describe  the  different  kinds  of  drill  practised  in  schools,  and  the 
objeot  of  each. 

7.  For  wliat  subjects  can  classes  bo  grouped  in  the  gallery?  What 
will  bo  the  two  main  considerations  in  detei*mining  how  many  can  thus 
be  profitably  taught  together? 

8.  What  is  the  object  of  exercises  in  map-drawing ; and  under  what 
conditions  must  the  exorcise  be  done  to  be  most  useful  ? 

9.  State  fully  tho  use  in  teaching  of  questions  of  repetition. 

10.  — But  Knowledge  to  their  eyes  her  ample  page, 

Rich  with  the  spoils  of  Time,  did  u’or  unroll, 

Chill  penury  repressed  their  noble  rage, 

And  froze  the  genial  current  of  the  soul. 

Note  the  questions  you  would  ask  iu  elucidating  this  verse ; also 
the  information  you  would  likely  have  to  give. 
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Appendix  lu  SiTli/-f„vrlh  Import  of  Commissioners  [1897. 


Hcllonlll.. 

XVI. 


MKOHANfOAIi  I >1!  AWT  NO.— 50  Murks. 


Kxanii- 

nntimi 

uliiUif*, 

/•'<  mu  tr 
Toifhira. 

(!'  Imperii. 

Ni*w  Vii  - 
BranniH*, 


1 )ih*  lumr  nlluwi'il  fur  this  puiiur, 

Onh/  Jin  i/ni'sfioiis  to  Im  uttmijilnl.  The.  limmiwr  will  read 
toifu  III"  Jim)  .11""  nnsnrn 1 hj't  iinmnuclled.  'J’iw  questions  in 
Ih  in  /in/ in-  lire  nil  of  iipuil  rutin’,  ten  marks  bang  allowed 
for  ntr/t. 

Ur.  A1.KXANnr.1t,  Mom!  Inspector. 

Mr.  Cuaio,  District  Inspector. 


Tim  const  rurtiniiH  tuny  Im  lilt,  in  pencil,  provided  they  arc  distinct 
and  neat,  mid  tlml.  the  construction  lines  are  shown.  They  must  be 
strictly  genmelruid,  and  not  the  result  of  calculation  or  trial. 

A single  accent  (' ) signifies  foot;  a tlcmhlo  accent  (")  inches. 

1.  Show  how  to  draw  a tangent  to  a circle  from  a given  point  outside 
tin*  circumference,  Um  centre  not  being  timid. 

2.  Inscribe  a circle  in  a Lriunglo  liaving  its  sides  2",  1-7",  and  1-is" 
respectively. 

ih  r»t  a given  circle,  2"  in  diameter,  inscribe,  a regular  peutagon. 

•1.  Upon  a given  Htraight  line,  1 'l)u  lung,  con.stniofc  a regular 
oe.t  agon. 

f>.  Tim  transverse  and  conjugate  diameters  of  uu  ellipse  being  7"  and 
T>",  construe t the  ellipse. 

{>.  'Um  nides  of  a triangle  are  2",  2*5" and  .1"  respectively.  Construct 
a square  equal  in  area  to  thi«  Lriunglc. 

♦ 7.  Draw  two  lines,  All  and  AO,  meeting  uL  an  angle  of  50°.  On 

A II  mark  oJV  A Dw  2".  1 tesc.rihc  a circle  handling  AO  and  also  AB  in 

Lhn  point  i). 

8.  Const  mot  a triangle  whose  perimeter  shall  ho  equal  to  a given 
line,  mid  having  its  angles  equal  lo  those  of  a given  triangle. 

U.  Draw  a circle  of  1T»"  r;ul ins.  Divide  it  into  throo  parts  which 
shall  la*  equal  to  each  other  in  area  and  perimeter. 

10.  Thu  hn.se  id*  a triangle  in  fi",  and  its  angles  are  40°,  G0°,  and 
80°,  Describe  a similar  triangle  with  a hast*  of  * 7 5". 


NKKDLKWOIIK.  100  Marks. 

Time  allowed,  seven  hours. 

Mr.  Stuonok,  Head  Inspector. 

Miss  PuKNDKitiiAsT,  Directress  of  Needlework. 

Kkwinci  (40  Marks). 

As  a test  of  proficiency  in  l.liis  brunch  candidate  will  have  to  execute, 
on  material  supplied  by  Inspector,  a specimen  of  each  of  the  following 
stitches:  top  twin  hit/  (a  scam,  top-smvu  on  <mo  side  and 

hemmed  down  on  tin?  other),  HtitrJiiny , running  (a  seam,  run  and  follet , 
and  a tuck),  two  OuUouhnftut,  one  rounded,  tlm  other  burred  at  wujh  en  . 
Mwiny  on  ijnthm's  (also  known  ns  “stocking  on  ’’) ; one  inch  of  ie 
laLter,  one  and  a half  ifiehnn  of  each  of  tlm  other  stitches,  will  sulhcc  as 
u sample,  and  eaudidato  will  do  well  not  to  ex crod  the  amounts 
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mentioned,  as,  by  increasing  them,  she  will  encroach  upon  the  time  J^nrnUx. 
allotted  to  other  branches  of  this  subject.  A small  patch  (about  H Soeti^m. 
inches  square)  ia  to  be  tacked  on,  and  sewn  round  half  of  the  outer,  and 
half  of  the  inner  side,  so  us  to  complete  one-half  of  the  patch.  Also,  a Ex»mi- 
s in  all  gusset  is  to  be  set  in,  as  if  for  a man's  shirt,  top-sewn  up  the  “t*™ 
two  sides  of  the  triangle,  stitched  across  its  fold,  and  hemmed  down  at 
back.  This  gussot  would  be  most  suitably  inserted  at  end  of  run-and-  Female 
fell  seam  which  should  be  worked  for  the  purpose  some  way  from  the  Tc'!f!^.r,■ 
edge  of  the  material.  Candidate’s  examination  number  is  to  be  plainly  daper, 
murked  upon  an  unworked  portion  of  the  specimen.  KowPro- 

gramme. 

Knitting  and  Dawning  (20  Marks). 

Candidate,  having  provided  herself  with  a piece  of  knitting  in 
progress,  viz.  : — the  leg  of  a grown  person’s  stocking,  with  thickened 
heel  commenced,  is  required  to  turn  and  complete  this  heel  in  Inspector's 
presence,  picking  up  stitches  for  foot,  and  knitting  two  or  three  rounds 
of  it.  The  stocking  should  have,  securely  sown  to  it,  a label,  about  one 
inch  wide,  and  ono-and-a-half  inches  long,  of  whit  tape  or  calico 
clearly  marked  with  candidate's  examination  number.  Before  beginning 
to  turn  the  heel  of  the  stocking,  candidate  will  present  it  to  Inspector, 
who  will  initial,  or  otherwise  mark  the  labol,  which  is  not  to  be  after- 
wards removed. 

Inspector  will  supply  candidate  with  a small  piece  of  stocking-web, 
which,  for  convenience  of  working,  she  can  tack  upon  paper,  cutting  a 
square  out  of  the  middle  of  tho  paper  to  enable  her  to  see  the  progress 
of  the  darn  upon  both  sides.  She  is  to  darn  a round  hole,  not  smaller 
than  sixpence  or  large r than  a shilling , running  the  darn  in  each  direc- 
tion to  some  distance  beyond  tho  hole,  and  leaving  short  loops  for 
shrinkage.  Candidate  will  also  bn  given  a Bquare  of  coarser  web  which 
she  will  cut  across,  prepare,  and  tack  on  paper,  joining  tho  two  strips 
together  to  the  length  of  an  inch  by  grafting. 

Specimens  of  knitting,  darning,  and  grafting  nro,  when  finished,  to 
be  attached,  by  a few  strong  stitches,  to  the  specimen  of  sewing. 


Cutting-out  and  Dressmaking  (40  Marks) 

Paper  for  cutting-out  will  bo  supplied,  Cutting-out  specimens  are  to 
be  tacked  together  with  needle  and  thread  ; no  pins  are  to  be  left  in 
them.  Candidate  will  be  required  to  cut  out  two  articles,  viz.,  a man’s 
! shirt  and  a girl’s  overall  with  yoke  and  sleeves.  The  shirt  is  to  be  cut 
I to  the  following  measurements:- — Neck,  16  inches  ; length  of  yoke,  20 
inches  ; length  of  front  shoulder,  8 inches  ; sleeve  (including  cuftb  25 
i inches  ; half  size  of  armhole,  10  inches  ; back-length,  37  inches  ; front- 
[ length,  35  inches.  Each  article  is  to  be  marked  with  examination 

Inumber. 

In  dressmaking,  candidate  is  required  to  cut  out  bodice  and  sleeves 
| for  grown  person  to  tho  following  measurements: — -Neck,  13  inches; 

■ arms’  size.  12  inches  ; bust,  35  inches;  waist,  23  inches ; front  leugth, 

? 15  inches ; back-length,  16  inches  ; back-bust,  6 inches;  buck  under- 
; ttrm,  inches;  front  under- arm,  7£  inches ; shoulder,  inches; 

I sleeve-length,  22  inohes ; length  to  elbow,  14  inches ; bend,  12^  inches; 

I cuff,  8 inchea. 

Candidate  is  requested  to  comply  as  exactly  as  possible  with  all 
requirements  mentioned  above,  as  neglect  of  these  instiuctions  may 
jj  lesson  the  value  of  her  work. 

o 
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Appendix  to  Idixly -fourth  Jtiijxrrt  oj  Comm-issiuncrs 


VOCAL  M USIC  (TONIC  SOL-FA). — 25  Marks. 

Ouo  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

.B. — Only  five  questions  to  he  attempted.  The  Examiner  ioiU  read 
only  the.  first  fur.  anewern  left  nncanrallcd.  The  questions  in 
this  papei'  are  <dl  of  equal  mlm%  five  markx  being  assigned  to 
each. 

Mr.  IVuhkK)  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Ooodman,  Examiner  in  Music. 

1.  Kxplain  what  m meant  hy  tlio  Tetraohords  of  the  Scale. 

2.  Name  the  major  cl  ion  In  of  the  Common  Scalo. 

0.  What  tone  is  chosen  us  tlm  .standard  of  pitch?  Whoro  is  it  in 
women's  voices  ? 

4.  1 n which  of  the  following  hoys  is  the  note,  fah  highest  ? In  which 
lowest?  BJ),  J),  lfy,  C,  B. 

0.  Write  the  time  mimes  of  the  following  pulsos  : — 

(a.)  (i.)  (->•)  id.)  («.)  (/) 

! W,f.8,l  ||  : -.s  II  : .d  ||  : r.,n  ||  : d,r.d  ||  : d.  || 

G.  llO’WritH  Ihn  following  in  four-jiulao  measure,  doubling  the  value 
of  oacli  note  nnd  root : - 

(«■>  ((-■)  (o.)  (<*•) 

| d : r.n  ||  | B.f.iu.r  : d ||  | d : —.in  II  d'.t  : l.,s  || 

(e.) 

| g.,f  : n,r.d  II 

7.  Naino  tin.  minor  thirds  found  in  the  Common  Soalo. 

8.  What  aro  tho  montal  olfoets  of  («)  me,  (4)  lah,  (c)  ray,  (d)  «o4, 
(e)  to  sung  slowly  1 

9.  Namu  the  following  intervals  : — 

(a.)  (i.)  (r.)  (d.)  («■) 

t 1 d1  t r1 

s r w f 8 

10.  How  would  you  pitch  thn  koy  tone  from  a tuning  fort  in  the 
koya  of  A and  lty  ] 
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VOCAL  MUSIC  (STAFF  NOTATION).— 25  Marks.  -Ownffc. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper.  HeeUmVtu 

N.B  -Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read  S'  • 
only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncnneellei.  'The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value , five  marks  being  assigned  Femnln 
to  each,.  Teachert 

Mr.  Purser,  Head  Inspector.  C I’apunj. 

Mr.  Goodmau,  Examiner  in  Music.  Newrro- 

yrommo. 


I Of  what  major  scales  aro  the  following  the  signatures  : — - 


2.  Write  out  the  scales  tbe  tonics  of  which  arc  a perfect  fifth  above 
and  below  tbe  note 


3.  Wrritc  over  the  note 


§si 


the  following  intervals:  (o)  a 


minor  sixth  ; (6)  a perfect  fourth ; (c)  a major  seventh  ; (r/)  a minor 
second  ; (c)  a major  third. 

4.  Name  all  the  perfect  fifths  in  the  scale  of  G 

f ^ ^ar  following  according  to  tbe  time  signature  given  : — 

(a  ) * fy  ’‘  \ .;'r  i / j ; . 


I&eII 


(4.) 


’**C 


6.  Re-write  the  following  in  j)  time,  preserving  relative  .duration  and 
.accent 


E 

*— 

*?= 

E 

— 

a 

S=|| 

E 

l=p 

U 

B 

* H 

7.  Transpose  the  following  a minor  third  down 


o 2 • 
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Appendix  to  Sixty-fourth  Report  of  Commissioner!!  | lbi)7. 


8.  Give  tliii  meaning  of  tlio  following  terms:  Pin  force,  RitenvU 
Appat^  x.  £fOceat0'  Andante,  Largo 
BocHon  III , 

0 Writo  two  mcnauif.H  of  \ and  .]  tiinc3, 

10.  Corrnct  the  following  : — 


xvx. 

Exami- 

nation 

Quo&tiom. 


Fa  wale 
TcacJ.crt. 

O'  fayi-n 

Now  l’ro- 
grsumno. 


HISTORY  OF  GREAT  I1IUTAIN  AND  IRELAND— 50  Marks. 

Two  limii'H  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.ll. — Only  five  guest  ionic  tabs  attempliul.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first  fit re  answers  hjt  uneaucdled.  The  gueslions  in 
this  paper  are  all  if  equal  value,  ten  marks  being  assigned  to 
eaeh. 

Dr.  Moran,  Head  Inspector. 

Dr.  Batkman,  District  Inspector. 

1.  State  all  you  know  («)  of  tlio  Bill  of  Rights,  and  (ft)  Of  the  Act 
of  Settlement. 

2.  Give  a short  account  of  tlio  Jacobite  rising  known  as  the 
" Forty  five." 

.'!.  Assign  dates  to  the  following  events  : — 

(a.)  Battle  of  Capo  Ini  I logon; 

(ft.)  I’ortooun  Riots  ; 

(c.)  Termination  of  tlm  fiovon  Years'  War; 

(d.)  Hattlo  of  Dottingen  ; 

(s.)  Abolition  of  the  Censorship  of  tho  Tress. 

4.  Sketch  briefly  tlio  career  of  Sarsfield  in  Ireland. 

6.  State  all  you  know  of  (a)  tho  Massaoro  of  Glencoe,  and  (6)  the 
capture  of  Gibraltar. 

6.  To  what  extent  was  the  apprehension  that  England  would  he 
involved  in  needless  wars  through  the  Hanoverian  Succession  justified 

by  subsequent  events  1 

7.  What  was  tho  attitude  of  William  III.  towards  the  Irish  woollen 
trade  1 What  consequences  followed  his  interference  1 

8.  Sketch  briefly  tho  career  and  uharaolor  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 

0.  State  all  you  know  of  tlm  Convention  of  Dungannon,  and  of  the 

rise  of  tho  Volunteer  movement  in  Ireland. 

10.  Describe  the  part  which  England  look  in  the  war  of  the  Austrian 
Succession  ; and  give  tho  date  of  the  treaty  which  concluded  the  war, 
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DOMESTIC  ECONOMY  AND  HYGIENE.— 50  Marks, 

' Section  m, 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper.  — . 

Extmi- 

N.B. — Only  jive  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  reed  °*tion 

only  the  Jirst  jive  answers  left  uncancellcd.  The  questions  in  *ueat  0Dg- 
this  paper  arc  all  of  equal  value,  ten  marks  being  allowed  /or 
each.  e — rs‘ 

Mr.  Eardltcv,  Head  Inspector.  01  PaPer* 

Mr.  Cox,  District  Inspector.  New  Pro- 

1.  Why  must  human  beings  eat  nitrogenous  foods'!  From  what  Bramrao- 
sources  are  such  foods  obtained  ? 

2.  A member  of  your  family  has  scarlatina  ; what  steps  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  other  members  of  the  family  from  being  infected  ? 

3.  What  injurious  action  does  alcohol  exorcise  on  the  red  corpuscles 
of  the  blood  1 

i.  How  should  burns  and  scalds  bo  treated? 

5.  State  fully  how  dripping  should  be  made. 

6.  How  aro  cabbage,  cauliflowjr,  and  Spanish  onions  prepared  for 
table  ? 

7.  Describe  carefully  how  meat  should  bo  cooked  iu  water  (a)  for  the 
sake  of  the  meat,  and  (A)  for  the  sake  of  the  broth. 

8.  "Salt  meat  is  a most  disadvantageous  food.”  Why? 

9.  Describe  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

10.  What  do  you  know  of  “ thoino”  1 


XVII.—  Questions  set  to  Female  Candidates  for  Second 
of  Third  Class. 

PENMANSHIP. — 50  Marks. 

Half  an  hour  allowed  for  this  paper. 

Mr.  Btronoe,  Hoad  Inspector. 

Mr.  Murphv,  District  Inspector. 

Lo ! where  the  rosy  bosomed  hours, 

Fair  Venus’  train,  appear. 

Disclose  the  long-expecting  flowers, 

And  wake  the  purple  year ! 

The  Attic  warbler  pours  her  throat 
Responsive  to  the  cuckoo's  note, 

The  untaught  harmony  of  spring  : 

While,  whisp’ring  pleasure  as  they  fly, 

Cool  zephyrs  through  the  clear  blue  sky, 

Their  gathered  fragrance  fling. 

Grat. 

r The  Abbey  of  Newtown,  a village  situated  upon  the  Boyne,  near 
Trim,  was  founded  by  Simon  Rochfort,  or  De  Rupeforti,  for  Augustine 
Canons,  about  a.d.  laOfl,  und  dedicated  to  8t.  Peter  and  St  Paul. 
Though  now  in  a state  of  dilapidation,  it  was  anoiently  one  of  the 
grandest  in  this  part  of  the  country,  as  may  be  judged  from  the 
exquisite  beauty  of  some  of  the  details,  such  os  capitals,  vaulting, 
shafts,  dec,,  which  have  not  been  disturbed,  and  from  the  numerous 
fragments  of  its  once  noble  windows  and  arches,  with  whieh  the 
surrounding  cemetery  is  strewn 
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Appendix  to  Sixty-fourth  Report  of  Gomtuiseiouers  [189i?. 


jippadu.  DICTATION. 

Section  III, 

XVTI-  Tho  difference  lKil.we"ii  those  nations  was,  howovor,  not  immediately 
KxamW  perceptible,  ami  at  the.  period  <*t*  the  convention  the  Portuguese  were 
nation  despised,  while  a splendid  triumph  was  untioi pitted  for  the  Spaniards, 

It  wax  alarmed  and  Imlievod,  that  tmm  every  quarter  enthusiastic 

Tni  'h  'tr*  UIU^  ^ "dcs  * ^ I he  hitter  wore  pressing  forward  to  complete  the  destruction 
~ — “ of  a Imilled  ami  dispirited  enemy ; tho  vigour,  tho  courage,  the  unmatched 
(•1 * 3  Pn|.  -rs  of  Spanish  patriotism  wits  in  every  man’s  mouth,  and  Napoleon's 

Ni*w  l‘rn-  power  and  energy  seemed  weak  in  opposition.  Few  puraona  doubted 
ununnio.  j j|t,  truth  of  surh  talcs,  ami  yol  nothing  could  he  more  unsound,  more 
eminently  fnllaoious,  than  tho  generally  entertained  opinion  of  French 
wriikiioHs  and  of  Spanish  strength.  The  resources  of  the  former  wore 
unbounded,  almost  untouched  ; those*  if  the  latter  were  too  slender  even 
Lo  support  tlm  weight  of  victory.  In  Spain  tho  whole  structure  of 
Society  was  shaken  to  pares  by  tho  violenro  of  an  dibi  t which  merely 
awakened  tho  slumbering  strength  of  Franco;  foresight,  promptitude, 
arrangement  marked  the  proceedings  of  Napoleon,  hut  with  the 
SpiminrdH  the  counsels  of  prudeneo  were  punished  as  tvensun,  and 
personal  interests,  everywhere  springing  up  with  incredible  force, 
wrestled  against  tlm  public  good.  At  a distance,  tho  insurrection 
appeared  of  towering  proportions  and  mighty  strength,  but  iu  truth  it 
was  a fantastic  object  sunned  with  blood  and  tottering  from  weakness, 
and  tlm  helping  hand  of  England  alone  was  stretched  forth  for  its 
support,  all  other  assistance  was  denied,  for  tlm  continental  powers, 
although  nourishing  secret  h<  pcs  of  profit  from  tlm  struggle,  with 
calculating  pdioy  turned  coldly  from  tho  patriot’s  cause. 


OH  AM  MAR.-  GO  Murks. 

Two  hours  allowud  for  this  papor. 

N.lh — In  addition  to  tho  questions  in  V anting  and  Analysis  namely, 
Hon.  I and  2,  'which  urn  cmnjndsory.  only  three  questions  are 
to  he  attempted,  The  Examiner  will  read  only  the  Parsing 
and  Analysis  and  tho  first  three  other  answers  left  uncan- 
celled.  The  qucMims  in  this  pap&i'  arc  all  of  equal  value, 
twelve  marks  briny  at/owed  for  each 

Mr.  Stuonor,  Hoad  Inspoctor. 

Dr.  H katty,  District  Inspector. 

1.  0 luxury  i thou  curst  by  Ileavou’s  decree, 

How  ill  exchanged  are  things  like  tliesu  for  theo  ! 

How  do  thy  potions,  with  insidious  joy, 

Diffusa  their  pleasures  only  to  destroy  1 
Kingdoms  by  thee,  to  sickly  greatness  grown, 
lloHSt  of  a florid  vigour  not  their  oum; 

At  every  draught  more  largo  and  Urge  they  grow, 

A Moated  mass  of  rank  unwieldy  woo; 

Till  sapjuul  their  slrrmt/th,  and  every  part  unsound, 

Down,  down  they  sink,  and  sjirnad  a ruin  round. 

Parse  fully  tho  words  in  italics,  (It  is  not  allowable  to  parse,  instead 
of  a word  given,  one  substituted  for  it.) 
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2.  Analyse  the  following  sentence : — 

E’en  now  perhaps,  by  cold  and  hunger  led, 

At  proud  men’s  doors  they  ask  a little  bread. 

3.  Frame  three  different  sentences  in  which  there  are  col 
nouus  followed  by  singular  verbs,  and  three  in  which  collective 
are  followed  by  plural  verbs. 

4.  How  do  you  parse  the  italicized  words  in  the  following  C9  Paper*, 

sentences  1 NowPro- 

(a.)  He  was  elected  Member  of  Parliament,  eramme. 

(6.)  How  sleep  the  brave. 

(c.)  Genei'allif  speaking,  that  is  true. 

(i d .)  You  and  your  brothor  worked  the  sums. 

5.  Correct  (giving  your  masons)  or  justify  the  following  ex- 
pressions : — 

(a.)  The  effluvia  was  very  offensive. 

(b.)  I am  after  doing  it. 

(c.)  Time  and  tido  waits  for  no  man. 

(d.)  Which  nobody  is  so  sanguine  to  hope. 

6.  To  each  of  the  following  words  attach  a prolix,  and  state  the 
alteration  in  meaning  caused  thereby  : — warn,  form,  critical,  biography , 
position , stand. 

7.  Write  in  a column  six  vorbs,  of  each  of  which  the  present  tense, 
post  tense,  and  past  participle  are  in  spelling  and  pronunciation  identical. 

8.  Write  down  sontences  exemplifying  each  of  the  following : — 
adverbs  of  manner , adverbial  phrases,  prepositional  phrases,  causal 
conjunctions. 

9.  Name  some  nouns  which  have  the  samo  form  for  singular  and 
plural.  How  is  the  singular  of  such  nouns  indicated  ? 

10.  Some  intransitive  verbs  are  also  used  transitively ; and  others 
have  a different  transitive  (or  causative)  form. 

Give  three  examples  of  each  olass. 
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Appendix. 
Section  TH., 

xvn. 


..  nation, 
llective  Questions. 

nouns  _ — , 

Female 

Teachers. 


English  composition.— so  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  one  subject  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Stkonoe,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  McNeill,  District  Inspector 

1.  The  Post  Office. 

2.  How  to  spend  a vacation. 
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Appendix, 

Section  IIL, 
XVIL 


Kvanv- 

nntiou 

Cjucjtioun. 

Fnnnle 

Tmchen. 

C*  Papyri. 

Now  Pro- 
Itrarmnc. 


GEOGRAPHY. — 70  Marls. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  papor. 

N.  1). — One  of  the  map-druwin g questions  in  comqmlsory.  In  addition 
to  it  only  four  questions  mo  to  bn  attempted.  The  Examiner 
will  read  only  the  annum-  to  (ha  may  drawing  question  and 
the  first  four  other  answers  left  nnmncellcd.  The  questions 
in  this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value , fourteen  marks  being 
assigned  to  each. 

Hr,  MouaN,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Wousi.nv,  District  inspector. 


1.  Draw  a map  o!  Ulster  showing  (with  names)  the  boundaries  of 
the  counties,  Mark  tlm  courses  of  the  rivers  Upper  Bann,  Moume, 
Derg,  and  Ixiwnr  liunn,  and  the  positions  of  tho  mountains  Errigal, 
Hliovo  Dunard,  and  Divis. 

2.  On  a skeleton  map  of  Europe  mark  tho  courses  of  the  Rhine, 
IUioue,  and  Vistula ; and  tho  positions  of  lakes  Ladoga,  Onega, 
and  (Ionova,  and  of  tho  following  towns: — Naples,  Oporto,  and  Odessa. 

.'1.  Explain,  by  reference  to  a diagram,  why  tho  earth  moves  in  an 
olliptical  orbit  round  tho  sun. 

•1.  Describe  fully  any  method  of  determining  longitude  at  sea. 

G.  What  industries  aro  carried  on  in  Coventry,  Wolverhampton, 
Morthyr-Tydvil,  Derby,  Birmingham,  Galosluols,  Dundee)  In  what 
county  ia  each  of  those  towns  situated  1 

fi.  (livo  ns  complete  a list  as  you  can  of  tho  islands  lying  round 
the  coast  of  Africa,  stating,  in  tho  easo  of  those  wliioh  are  not 
independent,  to  what  European  power  ouch  belongs. 

7.  What  and  whore  aro  i— Scheldt,  Jllburz,  Irtish,  Agulhas,  Dahomey, 
Brooklyn,  Darling) 

8.  Whoro  aro  the  following  towns,  and  for  what  are  they  noted 
Ballarat,  Elsinore,  Erzoruum,  Shiran,  M also  wall,  Sedan,  Quito) 

9.  Givo  an  account  of  Chili  under  tho  following  heads  : — situation, 
population,  industries,  chiuf  towuH. 

10.  What  aro  tho  chief  towns  of  Upper  Burmah,  Jamaion,  Western 
Australia,  Queensland,  Gruiuoland,  St.  Hcloua,  Manitoba ) 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE.— 70  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B.- — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted,  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first  five  annocre  left  uncancdlcd.  The  questions  to 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value , fourteen  marks  being  allowed 
for  each. 

Mr.  Puiisbk,  Hoad  Inspector. 

Mr.  H YNiffi,  District  Inspector. 

1.  What  uro  tho  peculiarities  of  tho  curliest  English  poems) 

8 Give  some  account  of  tho  6rsl  English  poem  of  native  “fi?111-  . 

^ II.  Explain  fully  why  Winchester  has  boon  styled  the  oradle  oi 
Euglish  prose. 

4.  Narrate  briefly  the  loading  events  of  tho  life  of  Chaucer 
G.  Sketch  briefly  the  life  of  Shakespeare.  . , . » 

6.  Write  down,  in  chronological  order  (giving  dates  approxima  y; 
tho  principal  of  Dr,  Johnson's  literery  productions. 
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7.  Mention  the  chief  incidents  in  the  life  of  Macaulay,  and  give  somo 
account  of  his  literary  works. 

8.  Write  .short  notes  on  the  words  italicised  in  the  following  extracts, 
and  supply  in  each  case  the  rest  of  the  couplet : — • 

(a.)  In  Stygian  cave  forlorn  ; 

(b.)  In  dark  Cimmerian  desert  ever  dwell ; 

(c ) Till  the  dappled  dawn  doth  rise ; 

(</.)  How  Faery  Mab  the  junkets  eat ; 

(e.)  If  Jenson's  learned  sock  be  on  • 

{/.)  His  half-regained  Eurydice. 

9.  Explain  the  expressions  italicised  in  the  following  extracts,  and  in 
each  case  completo  the  couplet : — 

(a.)  Or  that  starred  Ethiop  queen  that  strove  ; 

(b.)  Where  I may  oft  outmatch  the  Bear  ; 

(c.)  With  minute  drops  from  off  the  eaves ; 

(d.)  And  storied  windows  richly  dight; 
le.)  Russet  lawns,  and  fallows  gi*ey  ; 

(/.)  Rain  influence,  und  judge  the  prize. 

19.  Supply  the  context  and  givo  the  moaning  of  the  words  italicised 
in  the  following  extracts  ; — 

(a.)  And  passing  rich; 

(6.)  Unprojitably  gay ; 

(c.)  Terms  and  tides  p'tsage ; 

(d.)  Whore  wild  Altama  murmurs  to  their  woe. 


Appendix. 

Section  lit., 
XVIL 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Female 

Teachers. 

(-*  Pup  Bi  d. 

Now  Pro- 
Braratuo. 


ARITHMETIC.— 100  Marks. 

Two  hours  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first  jive  answers  left  uncanccllcd.  The  qucstio?is  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value , twenty  marks  being  assigned 
to  each.  Brief  explanatory  notes  of  your  work  should  be  given. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Dewar,  District  Inspector. 

1.  State  and  prove  the  rule  for  reducing  a mixed  circulating  decimal 
to  a vulgar  fraction.  What  vulgar  fractions  produce  mixed  circulating 
decimals  1 

2.  A and  B can  do  a piece  of  work  in  6 days,  B and  0 in  7 days,  and 
A and  C in  5^  days  when  they  each  work  9 hours  a day.  How  long 
"'ill  it  take  A,  B,  C together  to  do  it  when  they  work  12  horn’s  a day  1 

3.  In  what  ways  may  the  numerator  and  denominator  of  a fraction  be 
simultaneously  altered  without  changing  the  value  of  the  fraction  ? 
Trove  the  truth  of  your  statement. 

4.  A sum  of  £1,001  was  invested  in  the  3 per  cents,  at  89g,  and  a 
half  year’s  dividend  being  received  upon  it,  it  was  sold  out,  the  whole 
increase  of  capital  being  £75  125.  Find  at  what  price  it  was  sold  out. 

5.  Find  the  cost  of  *327  of  1 cwt.  2 qrs.  7 oz.  + *703  of  9 cwts.  1 qr. 
2 lbs.  6 ozfi.  + '24  of  7 cwts.  2 qrs.  10  lbs.  12-]^  ozs.,  at  £8  135.  id. 
per  cwt. 
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WwotiiWj.  n.  A umn,  liy  Kcllinj'  gimils  wliicli  oust  JEM  per  cvrt.  at  2s.  per 

SoeMon ill II*.,  makes  5 per  cent.  mom  jirciliL  Hum  ho  would  do  if  ho  sold  the  goods 

^71?*  for  £F.i)  15*.  IJJf/.  Wliat  «jntmt if-3r  was  Hold? 

Exami-  7.  I lolinn  Present.  Wort li.  Stall*  the  rule  for  finding  the  present 
Quoirioiw,  wo,  ^‘  <»f  a given  sum  of  money  duo  at  hi.iiio  future  time,  and  explain 
t- — ' fully  the  reason  for  llm  prisms. 

TaiXri.  K.  ^°lvo  by  tlu*  unitary  nmtlioi1 : - If  llm  cutriage  of  3 cwt.  3 qrs. 
- — 14  1I*h.  for  ltJ-l.l  miles  cost.  XI  i t.*?.  10i/.,  wlmt  should  be  charged  for  the 

cuiriugo  of  5 tons  a distance  of  iKl  miles? 

Nuw  I'io-  \).  NVhat  are  priim*  numbers  l What  prime  mi  inhere  divide  222222, 
Kntmiiu . aiMj  wl,a(,  jN  this  least  number  that  must  he  lidded  to  it  that  the  sum  may 
be  divisible  by  47,  fill,  anil  f»lH 
10.  .Simplify— 

2-H  of  2*27^  4 *1  — 2*8:1  ()[  20-4 
H.10  ' I’fi  + 2’fi2U  2 25 


T1IKOKY  OP  METHOD.**  80  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.lh — On/y  fiw  qucHfiniiH  fu  hr  (lUr.niplrd.  Tkn  Examinin'  will  read 
only  thn  Ji rat  /inn  inntwrrH  l rft  vnnt  nrrlfrd.  The.  jucstinnn  in 
ifiw  puprr  nrr  ill/  of  rtpud  v<dnn,  sixlrm  murks  being  alloued 
for  cun/i. 

Mr.  T'uhhkh,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  MacMillan  (.Senior),  Pislriit  Inspector. 

1.  Show  how  the  playground  is  to  ho  turned  to  account  in  morfi 
training,  e«i>midly  in  the  case  of  infants. 

2.  Write  a (hue  table  for  an  infant  class  in  an  ordinary  school  fora 
day  of  foil i hours’  secular  business,  stating  definitely  wlmt  would  be 
taught  at  each  lesson,  and  what  apparatus  you  would  require. 

3.  Tn  giving  a lesson  on  geography  you  find  your  class  very  in 
attentive.  What  course  would  you  pursue  to  cure  this  ? 

4.  What  is  tlm  only  kind  of  rending  that  will  prove  valuable  to  a 
pupil  through  life1?  How  can  the  teacher  aid  in  its  attainment? 

5.  How  should  grammatical  inflexions  ho  first  taught?  Exemplify 
the  procedure  through  tlm  verb. 

fi.  Wluitarn  the  educational  benefits  of  written  examinations? 

7.  “Make  them  understand  clearly  that  tin*  two  parts  of  the  map  w® 
pictures  of  the  two  Hides  of  the  world.”  Explain  fully  how  you  wo 
do  thin. 

fi.  Describe  your  method  of  teaching  reading  to  infants  from  to 
vory  first.  Show  how  the  plan  is  related  to  other  recognised  me  i 

9.  Write  notes  of  a lesson  on  the  form  and  structure  of  the  Honey 
JRco  or  of  tho  lluttorfiy. 

10.  Explain  clearly,  as  to  a class,  tho  process  in  Bimplo  subtraction 
improperly  called  “borrowing.” 
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NEEDLEWORK.— 100  Marks. 

Time  allowed,  seven  hours. 

Mr.  Strong e,  Head  Inspector. 

Miss  PiMiNU  erg  AST,  Directress  of  Needlework. 

Sewing  (40  Marks).  . 

As  a test  of  proficiency  in  this  branch  candidates  will  have  to  ca  Palier?- 
execute,  on  material  supplied  by  Inspector,  a specimen  of  each  of  the  NowPrc- 
following  stitches : — hemming , top-sewing  (a  seam,  top-sewn  on  one  gramme, 
side  and  hemmed  down  on  the  other),  stitching,  running  (a  seam,  run 
and  felled,  and  a tuck),  two  buttonholes,  one  rounded,  the  other  barred 
at  each  end;  sawing  on  gathers  (also  known  us  “ stocking-on  ”),  one 
inch  of  the  latter,  ono-and-a-half  to  two  inches  of  each  of  the  other 
stitches  will  suilieo  as  samples,  and  candidate  will  do  well  not  to 
exceed  the  amounts  mentioned,  as,  by  increasing  them,  she  will 
encroach  upon  the  titno  allotted  to  other  branches  of  the  subject.  A 
small  patch  (about  oiuj-and-u-lialf  inches  square)  is  to  be  tacked  on,  and 
sewn  round  half  of  tho  outer  and  half  of  the  inner  side,  so  as  to  complete 
on-half  of  the  patch.  Candidate’s  examination  number  is  to  be  plaiuly 
marked  upon  an  un worked  portion  of  the  specimen. 

Knittino  and  Darning  (20  Marks). 

Candidate,  having  provided  herself  with  a piece  of  knitting  in 
progress,  viz.  : — tho  lug  of  a baby’s  sock,  with  heel  commenced,  is 
required  to  turn  and  complete  this  heel  in  Inspector's  presence,  picking 
up  stitches  for  foot,  and  knitting  two  or  three  rounds  of  it.  The  sock 
should  have,  sccmoly  stitched  to  it,  a label  about  one  inch  broud  and  one- 
and-a-half  inches  long,  of  white  tapo  or  calico,  clearly  marked  with 
candidate’s  examination  number.  before  beginning  to  turn  the  heel  of 
the  sock,  candidate  will  present  it  to  tho  Inspector,  who  will  initial  or 
otherwise  mark  tho  label,  which  is  not  to  be  afterwards  removed. 

Inspector  will  supply  candidate  with  a small  piece  of  stocking  web 
which,  for  convenience  of  working,  she  can  tack  upon  paper,  cutting 
a square  out  of  the  middle  of  the  paper  to  enable  her  to  see  the  progress 
of  the  darn  upon  both  sides.  She  is  to  darn  a round  hole,  not  smaller 
than  a sixpence  or  larger  than  a shilling , running  the  darn  in  each 
direction  to  some  distance  beyond  the  hole,  and  leaving  short  loops  for 
ah  linkage. 

Both  sock  and  darn,  when  finished,  are  to  be  firmly  attached,  by  a 
few  strong  stitches,  to  the  specimen  of  sewing. 

Cutting-out  and  Dressmaking  (40  Marks). 

Paper  for  these  tests  will  be  supplied.  Culting-out  specimens  are  to 
be  tacked  together  with  needle  and  thread.  No  pins  are  to  be  left  in 
them.  Candidate  will  be  required  to  cut  out  two  articles,  viz,,  a girl's 
pinafore  (which  may  be  of  any  Bhape  commonly  used)  and  a man’s 
sliirt.  On  each  she  will  mark,  distinctly,  her  examination  number. 

In  dressmaking,  candidate  is  required  to  cut  out  a closely-fitting 
bodice  for  grown  person,  with  long  sleeves,  and  to  mark  it  with  her 
number. 

She  is  requested  to  comply  as  exactly  as  possible  with  all  requirements 
mentioned  above# 
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MECHANICAL  DU  AWING.— 50  Marks. 

One  hour  allowed  for  thin  paper. 

Only  fire  questions  to  be.  attempt*!.  The.  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  firm  five  ailJiwrH  left,  vnmnealled.  The  questions  in 
thin  paper  arc  alt  of  ct/mU  value,  ten  marks  being  allowed 
for  each. 

Dr.  Am5xani>ku,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  CUlAin,  District  inspector. 

The  cou.slrud.tims  may  1st  loft  in  iHMio.il,  provided  tlmy  are  distinct 
and  nt sit,  and  that  Clio  construction  lines  am  shown.  They  must  be 
strictly  geometrical,  and  not  the-  result  of  calculation  or  trial. 

A single  accent  ( ' ) signifies  foot ; a double  accent  (" ) inches. 

1.  Draw  a lino  A M,  II"  long,  and  Insect  it  in  0.  From  G draw  two 
straight  lines  which  shall  make  equal  angles  with  A B anil  with  each 
other. 

2.  Construct  the  equilateral  triangle  whose  vortical  height  shall 
bn  3". 

.'1.  Construct  an  isosceles  triangle  with  a haso  of  1*5"  and  a vertical 
angle  of  50u. 

4.  Alt  is  the  mean  proportional  hotvvoon  two  linos,  3”  and  1’8"  long. 
Find  its  length. 

f>.  Find  goomotrically  a fourth  proportional  to  three  given  lines, 

A«r,  B«ajMla-iiw.  . 

0.  Divide  a lino,  4"  long,  proportionally  to  tho  divisiona  of  a line 
G"  long,  which  is  divided  into  parts  2",  i^",  1 j",  and  5"  long. 

7.  Construct  a square  whoso  diagonal  shall  be  4‘5''  long. 

H.  Describe  a circle  wlioeo  circumferenco  shall  pass  through  three 
given  points,  net  in  a straight  lino. 

9.  Draw  a tangent  to  a circlo,  radius  1*6",  which  shall  also  make 
an  unglo  of  30°  with  u given  straight  lino  Alb 

10.  Tho  span  or  chord  lino,  and  height  or  sagitta  of  a segment  of  a 
circle  being  given,  show  how  to  find  tho  radius. 


ApinniUX. 

Suction  in., 
XV IL 

ICxarai* 

nation 

Qiosliom. 

Female 

Teacher*. 

(.'•  I’apcra. 

Now  l'ro- 
irrammo. 
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VOCAL  MUSIC  TONIC  SOL-FA.--25  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.Ib — Only  five,  quant  ions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  ,ef^ 
only  the  first  Jlan  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  w 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  five  marks  being  assign 
to  each. 

Mr.  PnnsHH,  Timid  Inspector. 

Mr.  Uooouan,  Examiner  iu  Music. 

1.  What  causes  tho  mental  effects  of  the  tanos  of  tho  Common  Scale  f 
What  modifies  these  offoetH  1 

2.  Name  tho  minor  chords  of  the  Common  .Scale.  mPntal 

3.  Write  tho  diflorout  forma  of  six-pulse  moosuro,  and  state  i s 
effect. 

4c.  Name  all  tlio  perfect  fifths  of  tho  scale. 
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5.  Name  the  following  intervals  : — 

(«•)  (S.)  (<=■)  (d.)  (c.) 

I'l  f w1  t s1 

t,  r r d 1 

6.  Re-arrange  the  following  in  ascending  order  of  pitch  : — 

m d1  r s,  f 1,  s t|  d. 

7.  "Write  the  following  an  octave  lower,  halving  each  note, 
two-pulse  measure  : — 

{ | d1  : — , a : — | m'  : — , — : — | t : — , d1  : 

8.  Write  the  Standard  Scale  of  Pitch. 

9.  What  does  M.  72  mean? 

10.  Arrange  the  following  keys  in  ascending  order  of  pitch ; F,  A, 

G,  "D,  E. 


Appendix. 

Section  III., 
xvir. 

Exami- 

nation 

Question*. 

Female 

Teachers. 

C9  Papers. 

TJse  Ncvr  Pro- 
gramma 


in 


VOCAL  MUSIO  (STAFF  NOTATION).— 25  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  bo  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value , Jive  marks  being  assigned 
to  each. 

Mr.  Purser,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Goodman,  Examiner  in  Music. 

1.  Write  the  scales  of  Eb  major  and. A major  in  treble  and  boss 
clefs.  Do  not  prefix  the  signatures,  but  add  the  sharps  or  flats  before 
the  notes  requiring  them. 

2.  Write,  in  treble  and  basa  clefs,  the  signatures  of  the  following 
major  keys--  E,  B b , F #/G,  Gfe, 

3.  Write  below  this  note  i=H  : (a)  a perfect  fourth;  (6)  a 


aunor  second  ; (c)  a thmiuisVd  fifth  ; (d)  a major  sixth  s (e)  a major 
4.  Name  the  following  intervals  . . ** 

(a.,  '(6.)  ' (r.)  (d.)  (e.) 


5.  Aild  time-sigDiitnres  to  tlie  following  : — 
(a.) 
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Appendix  to  Siely-fourth  Report  of  Qummiaaionars 


Appendix. 

SooiIoaltL,  0 Transpose  (i.)  in  the  last question  a perfect  fourth  down.  Prefix 
xvii.  ' .toy  and  time  signatures 


F.xami- 

untion 

Question*.'! 

Fnna\c 

Teachtrs, 

C*  Pnpers. 

Now  Pro- 
gramme. 


7.  Re-write  the  following  in*  an(^  « times,  preserving  relative 
duration  and  accent : — 


8.  Name  the  Sub-dominant,  Mediant,  J wading  Note,  Sub*mediant, 
and  Domiutuu  of  13  b major,  • i 


0.  Explaip  the  terms : Legato,  Pin  allegro , Maestoso,  Allegretto , 
Iiitardando. 

10.  TVrite  two  burn  of  •{  ami  g times,  and  explain  the  difference  in 
the  order- uf  accents  in  each  of  these  fcimee.  . 

* ..*U  . At.  4 1 .Mws# ' ..  ' u 


IK )0 K-K EE L*I N (1. — 40  Marks. 


Two  bourn  allowed  for  tlii#  paper, 


N.  B. — Only  jive  ipamtions  to  ba  oMevtpfutl,  Tlu  Rxaniiner  will  read 
only  the  first  jive  ammim  Ir/l  uneancolled.  Thu  i/urMiom  in 
this  paper  are  dll  of  etpml  value,  eMjItl  marks  being  aHou/td 
for  each. 


Mr.  KakdMBY,  Head  1 ns]  lector. 

Mr.  O’OoNNKLii,  District  Inspector. 

1808. 

1.  Jan.  1.  Cash  in  liarnl  - - - - 

Tea  in  stuck — 100  chests  at  £5  each 
Hill  Payable — my  acceptance  duo  Jan.  15- 
„ 2.  llouglit  10  choats  of  tea  from  John  Green 
at  each  - 

„ 3.  Sold  James  King  15  cheBtB  of  tea  at  £6 

each  - 

„ 5.  Paid  John  Greon’s  account — £ s.  d, 

vise,  amount  of  account  - 60  0 0 

less  discount  - - 1 0 0 

„ 6.  Iteceivod  from  James  King,  cash 
and  his  acceptance  at  1 month 
„ 10.  Discounted  James  King’s  acceptance — 

£ ».  (?. 

and  received  cash  - - 58  0 0 

having  allowed  discount  - 2 0 0 


,,  15.  Paid  my  acceptance  due  this  day - 
„ 20.  Paid  casli  for  office  furniture 
>t  31.  The  tea  on  hand  is  valued  at  cost  price. 
Journalize  the  foregoing  transactions. 


£ s.  d. 
400  0 0 
500  0 0 
50  0 0 

50  0 0 

90  0 0 


49  0 0 
30  0 0 
CO  0 0 


60  0 0 
60  0 0 
5 0 0 


S*-  • 

- 4 
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2.  Post  same  into  Ledger  ; balance  and  close  the  accounts. 

3.  Make  out  a Trial  Balance. 

4.  Is  the  merchant  whose  transactions  are  recorded  in  Question 
solvent  or  insolvent  on  the  31st  January,  and  by  how  much  1 

£ s.  d. 

o.  (a.)  Bartered  with  John  lleevcs  1 pipe  wine  for 
10  cheats  of  tea  - - - - - 40  0 0 

(6.)  Lent  P.  Wilson  for  3 months,  with, interest  at  £5 
per  cent.  - 100  0 0 

(c.)  James  Honry  owed  me  £100,  but  he  compounded 
with  hia  creditors  and  paid  me  only  IDs.  in  the  £ 50  0 0 

( d .)  Received  from  P.  Wilson  £100  lent  him  with 
interest  - 101  5 0 

Journalize  the  foregoing  transactions. 


Appendix. 

Suction  III., 
XVII. 

Kx&mi-  * 

nation 

Questions. 

Female 

Teachers. 

C*  Papers. 

New  Pro- 
gramme. 


6.  Construct  a Cush  Book  with  discount  entries  from  the  items  in 
Question  1. 

7.  On  which  side  of  a Cosh  Book  must  the  balance  always  fall  when 
the  merchant  has  no  account  at  bank  ? Give  a reason  for  your 
answer. 

8.  What  is — -to  discount  a bill,  to  honour  it,  to  retire  it,  to  endorse 
it? 


9.  John  Jamos  pays  Ills  acceptance  wlion  duo  to  William  Thompson. 
How  does  each  of  them  enter  that  transaction  in  his  J ournal  ? 

10.  At  balancing  the  books  the  following  erroneous  entries  wore 
discovered  in  the  Journal ; — 

£ s,  d. 

(a.)  Cash  Dr.  to  William  lloid  - - 50  0 0 

which  should  bo  Cash  Dr.  to  John  Ward  - 50  0 0 

(b.)  John  Robertson  Dr.  to  Cash  - - - 10  0 0 

whioh  should  be  Cash  Dr.  to  John  Robertson  - 20  0 0 

Whnt  additional  Journal  entries  are  required  in  order  to  rectify  those 
mistakes  1 


HISTORY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND.— 50  Murks. 
Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper, 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
- only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  ten  marlcs  being  assigned  to 
each. 

Dr.  Mohan,  Head  Inspector. 

Dr.  Bateman,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Name  the  English  sovereigns  of  the  House  of  Brunswick,  and 
give  the  date  of  accession  of  each. 

2.  Give  a brief  account  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses. 

3.  Name  five  of  the  Irish  leaders  in  the  Rebellion  of  1798. 

4.  Sketch  briefly  the  life  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots. 

5.  Assign  datos  to  the  following  events • 

Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold ; 

Battle  of  Agincourt ; 

Union  of  the  Crowns  of  England  and  Scotland  ; 

Indian  Mutiny ; 

Battle  of  Trafalgar. 
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Ajipevdite  to  Sixty-fourth  liqiurt  of  Cinnmisaionera 
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Appendix,  fi.  What  causes  led  to  tlio  disputes  between  Charles  X.  and  his 
Section  in.,  i'ftrlianiont  1 
XVII. 

— 7.  Who  was  the  last  king  of  pagan  Ireland  1 Who  was  the  last 
notion " ,lfttivo  ki,,S  of  Ireland  1 

((oosOoui.  3 Clive  instances  in  Kiiglish  History  of  the  deposition  of  a reigning 
female  Boveroign. 

Teachers.  - . 

— "•  In  what  year,  and  under  what  circumstances,  did  the  English  lose 

C Iftpara.  |)0SSCHHi0n  0£  Oo.la.is  I 


Now  rro- 
gransmu. 


10.  Stttto  all  you  know  of  any  two  of  tho  following : — 


Oliver  Cromwell ; 
Henry  O rattan ; 
Theobald  Wolf  Tone ; 
Lady  Jano  Grey. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY  AND  HYGIENIC.— flO  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B.  — Only  five  quotums  to  he  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first,  five  answers  Irfl  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value , ten  marls  bailiff  allowed 
for  each. 

Mr.  Eahdlky,  Ifoad  Inspector, 

Mr.  Cox,  District  Inspector. 

1.  From  wlmt  onuses  is  the  air  of  towns  impure?  By  what  natural 
moans  lira  the  impurities  removed  1 

2.  Compare,  as  to  colour,  components,  and  functions,  arterial  blood 
with  venous. 

3.  Niuno  two  fumigants,  and  describe  fully  how  you  would  use  one  of 
them. 

4.  Explain  what  changes  the  food  undergoes  in  tho  mouth  before  it 
is  swallowed. 

fi.  How  is  tho  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  produced  ; and  how  is  the 
amount  of  it  in  the  air  limited,  so  that*  it  may  not  become  injurious  to 
health  ? 

6.  What  is  tho  e fleet  on  the  pores  of  tho  skin  of  cold,  of  heat,  and  of 
dirt  in  excess? 

7.  What  is  tho  ctmso  of  “boils”  1 And  how  should  they  be  treated! 

8.  “ There  is  great  heat  in  flannel  ” ; criticise.  Explain  fully 
woollen  garments  are  generally  so  suitable  for  wear  next  the  skin. 

9.  What  steps  should  a nurse  take  to  ensure  certainty  in  carrying 
out  tho  doctor's  orders  ? 

10.  “The  more  singing  the  less  coughing.”  Explain  this  statement. 
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ii 

| XVIII. — Synopsis  of  Special  Reports  furnished  by  Examiners  Appendix. 

' with  reference  to  the  fulness  or  otherwise  of  the  knowledge  soaumiii., 

of  the  subjects  displayed  by  the  Teacliors  and  others  . — 

i Aunssl 

examined  at  the  July  Examinations  of  1897.  Emmi™- 

tion  of 
Teachvra 

and 

Monitor!. 

Algebra, 

A'  and  A'2  (Old)  ; B (Old  aki>  New). 

1 The  candidates  wero,  as  a rule,  fairly  prepared,  especially  those  Alg»b™. 

\l'i  examined  in  B papers  (old  programme).  The  theoretical  questions 
“k1  which  appeared  on  B papers  (now)  wore  not  well  answered.  This 
applies  especially  to  the  question  on  the  binomial  theorem. 

in  a considerable  number  of  cases  lengthy  and  involved  methods  of 
solution  were  employed,  hut  on  tile  whole  it  was  evident  that  the 
subject  had  been  carefully  studied. 


O'—  Males. 

While  some  of  the  exorcises  pointed  to  a very  high  standard  of  pro- 
ficiency the  genoral  character  of  the  answering  was  fair.  A good 
many  of  the  candidates  omployod  somewhat  lengthy  methods. 

0 (Old);  C*  (New),  and  Female  Teachers,  Candidates  for 
Certificates. 

The  solutions  on  this  occasion  wero  mothodioally  arranged  and  easily 
followed,  and  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  candidates 
possess  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  portion  of  the  subject  required  by 
their  programme. 


Agriculture. 

C (Old)  ; O'  and  C*  (New). 

Tiie  knowledge  shown  was  of  vory  fair  character  throughout,  that  Agriculture, 
of  the  candidates  on  tho  0 paper  (old  programme)  being  of  somewhat 
higher  standard. 

[C  (old),  63  per  cent.;  O'  and  C (new),  89  per  cent,  each.] 

B;  0. 

The  answering  on  B papers  was  satisfactory,  the  candidates  showed 
an  intelligent  knowledge  of  tho  subject,  and  gained  on  the  whole  a 
high  percentage  of  marks.  Tho  answering  of  the  candidates  in  C 
papers  was  not  so  good. 


Agricultural  Chemistry. 

A1  and  A*. 

The  candidates  who  prosonted  themselves  had  evidently  studied  this  cfTmist^T' 
subject  very  carefully. 
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Appci'ltx, 


Arithmetic, 


fleet  Jon  I IT., 

xvnt. 


<•  (Oi.ii)  and  0'  (New). 


Ann.  ml  A fiiir  Unnwl-ilce  of  Hi.*  |irim-i]ili«  i,f  arithmetic  was  possesBed  by 

Kxnmiatt-  dm  timji.rity  »r  the  nuuliiluliw.  Tim  ixireiNitaRe  ,,f  failure  wa8  very 
THwli.ni  in  Umory  wore,  lmwnviw,  seldom  Mcur!ltely  or  com- 

nil  plotoly  ilimwinvil,  mid  olmnay  motlmda  ot  working  were  frequently 

Monitor*  adopted.  J 

Aritlimnlio. 

< ' (< ll.n)  AND  0 (NKW) — 1I,KMAT.K«. 


A considerable  proportion  of  I lie  rnndiclnUw  attempted  one  or  more 
«»f  I in*  questions  oil  theory  of  arithmetic,  hut.  only  very  rarely  were  the 
tiU.rni]  »t  s suieresNful.  The  great  majority  took  up  the  questions  that 
involved  no  matlituuabirul  ability,  l>ut  only  calculation.  Few  obtained 
full  marks,  few  90  pnr  rent.,  a great  number  foil  below  00  per  cent., 
mid  tin'  answering  of  many  was  distinctly  bad. 


A'  and  A*  Males  and  Females. 

As  a general  rule  tlm  solutions  by  both  male  and  female  candidates 
were  not,  presented  in  a neat  readable  form,  Short  methods  were  not 
adopted,  and  explanatory  notes  were  seldom  added.  It  was  evident 
that  the  candidates  bad  not  a clear  distinct  grasp  of  the  stops  which 
(he  solution  should  naturally  assume. 

The  A"  females  gave  evidence  of  fairly  careful  preparation.  The 
A*  -males  were  well  prepared. 

The  A*  females-- wore  fairly  prepared.  The  A1 — males— were 
moderately  prepared. 


(!’ — Males  and  Females. 

The  papers  were,  ns  a rule,  neatly  worked,  and  showed,  generally 
speaking,  a good  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Perhaps  too  little  use  was 
made  of  the  principle  of  enne. oiling. 

ilut  low  failures  occumsl. 

H (<>m>)  and  H (New). 

The  answering  of  the  candidates  (11  old)  was,  generally  speaking, 
good.  A largo  proportion  obtained  respectable  marks.  There  were 
comparatively  few  failures,  and  the  work,  though  in  many  instances 
rather  disconnected  and  hurried  in  style,  was,  as  a rule,  fairly  executed 
in  point  of  neatness. 

Tim  answering  of  tlm  candidates  (11  now)  was,  on  the  whole,  fair  as 
regards  methods,  correctness,  and  neatness  of  work. 

H (Oi.ii)  and  B (New) — Females. 

The  answering  of  the  candidates  on  the  old  program nio  was  very  fair; 
on  the  new  programme,  moderate. 

The  solutions  should  he  sot  forth  more  methodically. 

The  candidates  worn  much  more  success  fill  at  questions  that  merely 
involved  calculation  than  at  those  nut  to  best  acquaintance  with  theory. 
Many  have  very  indistinct  ideas  rogurding  the  principles  of  Discount. 
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Book-keeping. 

Females  (all).— B Males  (Old  and  New). 

Tlie  answering  was,  on  the  whole,  very  fair — that  of  the  malos  being  Aimnaf 
very  good.  Full  marks  were  assigned  to  several  of  tile  men,  anil  there  Bwmlim* 
were  only  one  or  two  of  them  who  obtained  less  than  20  per  cent,  of  ^.j^ri 
the  maximum.  The  answering  of  the  females,  though  creditable,  was  and 
not  quite  so  good.  This  was  more  apparent  in  the  papers  of  O’  and  Monitor.. 
C candidates,  and  the  proportion  of  those  who  failed  to  secure  20  per  HookIiTMp. 
cent,  of  the  maximum  was  much  greater.  The  papers  wore,  with  some  iuB- 
exceptions,  executed  with  considerable  neatness,  and  the  writing,  figur- 
ing, aud  ruling  of  the  several  “0000111118"  were  well  done. 

“ C”  Candidates. 

The  answering  was,  on  the  whole,  very  good.  The  total  marks 
assigned  were  87 "2  per  cent,  of  the  maximum,  a very  high  percentage 
indeed.  Only  one  candidate  obtained  under  CO  per  cent.  There  was 
no  failure.  Neatuess  and  arraugemont,  though  on  tho  whole  well 
attended  to,  wore,  as  usual,  conspicuously  absent  from  somo  papers,  and 
in  many  cases  marks  were  deducted  for  omission  of  dates  in  the  Ledger. 

“0”  (Old);  “C*"  (New). 

The  general  proficiency  was  good.  A very  respectable  proportion 
obtained  full  or  nearly  full  marks,  aud  the  number  that  fell  below  the 
minimum,  20  por  oent,,  was  commendably  small.  The  Exercises  wero 
neatly  executed  as  a rule. 

Botany. 

Two  candidates  only  wereexaminod  in  this  subject.  If  their  praotica!  Botany, 
knowledge  is  as  good  as  their  book  knowledge,  they  should  be  well 
qualified  to  teach  the  subject, 


Appendix, 


Boat-ion  ITT. 
XVIII. 


Composition, 

**  C1”  Males. 

The  general  proficiency  was  only  moderate.  The  percentage  of  Compel- 
really  good  Compositions  was  not  large.  The  style  of  many  of  the  tion* 
papers  was  much  too  colloquial.  Tho  number  of  words  mis-spelt  whs 
greater  than  would  have  been  expected,  The  Compositions,  as  a rule, 
did  not  exhibit  a sufficient  power  of  arrangement  of  ideas  in  logical 
sequence.  They  were  in  nearly  all  oases  neatly  written. 


“ C,M — Males. 

The  general  proficiency  was  not  high.  Tho  papers,  as  a rule, 
exhibited  a lack  of  proper  literary  style.  Many  candidates  used  high- 
flown  language,  while  many  others  were  colloquial.  Punctuation,  too, 
was  very  little  attended  to  by  many  candidates,  and  mistakes  in 
spelling  were  not  infrequent.  The  papers  wore  generally  neat  and 
well  written. 

“ C‘ " and  f'CJ" — Females. 

The  Exercises  of  " C1  ” Feomlo  candidates  were  of  very  fair  merit. 
Those  of  the  “ C ” Female  candidates,  as  a rule,  showed  want  of 
practice.  The  chief  defects  were  want  of  sequence  of  ideas,  and 
neglect  of  punctuation.  Hue  regard  was  paid  to  neatness. 
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Af>)>rntli,r.  In  Nh-I urth.  of  Oommisawners  [|89y 

Arrcmti*.  |n  g,mi-rnl  t!m  Kimyn  were  licit  up  to  a entisEnctovy  standard  w„ 
fioi'ilonUI,  fault  ciailcl  lm  finuitl  wif.lc  t.lio  Kolootiou  of  icloas,  but  the  mod  f 
''xprOHici.ai  was  very  (iflmi  awkward,  and  Homotimc,  ungrammaiicM 
Annual  The  Huhjncl  iIohh  not  reenivo  sulfiaioub  attention  from  canrfirJnf^n 
Examine-  UUUM:8' 

tlon  of 

Toacliont  Pmmwj . 

ami 

Monitor*.  (• , O',  AND  Jj. 

Drayrinff.  In  1'Yonhftiiil  Drawing  tho  work  of  C3  and  O’  candidates  was  very 
good,  1ml  Mmf  of  H oamiidnirs  wuh  only  middling ; in  Object  Drawing 
almost  cnmplelo  ignorance  was  displayed,  while  in  Mechanical  Drawing 
llm  results  worn,  im  (In*  whole,  fairly  satisfactory. 

hit  i/I  I nil  ban  i/Kiii/r, 

A I 'AND I DATUM. 

Knglinh  Only  a moilorato  utst plain UaiuHt  with  llm  subject  was  shown  by  the 
nix  candidates. 

bhiylinh  Literature, 

Knglirh  Thorn  wan  ft  conHiderahlo  percentage  of  wull-writtcn  papers,  showing 
Liioraiure.  a]l  iuUdligoul  appreciation  of  the  subject,  though  tliero  was  evidence  of 
mliuiu’o  on  verbal  memory,  indicating  a doficioncy  in  general  reading. 
Tin'  replies  of  t.lio  weaker  candidal  ns  showed  strongly  the  necessity  for 
the  study  of  tliin  Riibjnol ; but,  on  the  whole,  the  result  of  the  exam- 
ination was  satisfactory. 

Tho  Examiner  re|>orU  that  the  answering  was,  on  tlio  wholo,  very 
high,  ami  tho  candidates  displayed  an  iutiuiato  acquaintance  with  the 
text-hooks  chosen  for  the  course. 

French, 

Kiomh.  Tho  exorcises  wero  neatly  oxecutod.  Grammar  questions  were 
aiiHWOred  with  fair  accuracy.  Translation  from  Fronch  to  English 
win*  well  executed  ; hut  translation  from  English  to  French  showodno 
pnrlicular  merit. 


(iroi/raphy, 

A'  AND  A0.- -hi  A MW  AND  FfiMALKH. 

tlopgrxphy.  Map  drawing  generally  poor  Tho  answering  of  the  romaining 
questions  fair.  Exorcises  executed  neatly. 

'*  II".  Malkh  (Odd  and  New). 

Answering  on  old  prograunne  prohty  good,  and  a good  knowledge 
was  shown  by  candidates  examined  on  tho  new  piognunmo. 

Map  drawing  was  not  much  attempted  foul  was  not  accurate,  hut  the 
Oiling  in  of  the  blank  map  was  fairly  doalt  with. 

II..  Vkhalkr. 

Very  fiatisfftetory  knowledge  wuh  displayod  in  tho  new  programme, 
prolwihly  due  to  tho  fact  that  this  progrninmo  was  more  generally 
adoptod  iu  tin'  Training  Colleges  than  among  ordinary  candidates, 
A fair  knowledge  was  hIiowii  in  tho  old  programme. 
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C1 Maim.  AvtmJix. 

There  were  no  traces  of  copying,  ifcc. ; the  exercises  were  neat.  Map-  S xvil?1" 
drawing,  imperfect  as  regards  outline — fair  as  regards  insertion  of 
places;  of  191  candidates  not  one  failed.  Ej»mioa- 

tion  of 
Te&chen 

C. — Females  (Old  and  New  Programmes.)  Monitors 

Little  intelligence  shown  iu  the  answering  of  the  Astronomical 
questions.  Much  merit  was  displayed  in  tlia  answering  of  questions 
requiring  an  effort  of  memory,  and  in  mnp-drawing. 


Geography. 

Answering,  in  general,  satisfactory,  only  three  failing  to  obtain 
50  per  cent,  of  possihlo  total.  The  weak  point  in  answering  was  map- 
Jrawing. 

No  copyiug  observed. 


C and  Cfl. 

A satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  text-books  was  displayed,  but  the 
study  of  maps  appears  to  have  been  neglected,  and  map-drawing  was 
defective. 


Geometry  and  Mensuration. 

C AND  C 

Answering  in  Mensuration  of  new  program  me  of  a high  order ; in  G^motry 
Ceometry,  of  same  programme,  generally  speaking,  most  unsatisfactory. 

Answering  in  Geometry  and  Mensuration  of  old  programme  very  t;0°,”sura“ 
fair. 

A1  AND  A#. 

Percentage  of  marks  assigned  generally  was  very  high.  The  questions 
in  Mensuration  were  to  a groat  extent  avoided. 

C*  (New). 

The  candidates,  appeared,  as  a rule,  to  have  been  well  prepared  ; but 
tbe  exercises  in  connection  with  tho  Propositions  were  in  very  nmny 
cases  not  even  attempted. 

The  candidates  haven  fair  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  Mensuration, 
but  the  solutions  of  the  questions  were  frequently  very  inaccurate. 


B (Old  and  New). 

The  answers  (old  and  now  programme)  indicate  careful  study  of  the 
Propositions  of  Euclid  and,  in  most  cases  a comprobeusion  of  the  work. 
Propositions  of  Sixth  Book,  howover,  not  so  well  understood  os  the 
more  familiar  parts  of  Euclid,  aud  candidates  seem  to  rely  more  on 
memory  than  a firm  grasp  of  principles. 

There  is  a great  diversity  in  clearness  of  expression,  and  a great- 
number  of  candidates  gave  confused  aud  carelessly  written  answers  to- 
the  questions. 
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Appendix.  Mrimuraf.ion  in  not  ho  wall  ilomi  ns  Gnonmtry,  tlie  answers  beins 
Hwilun  lit..  fivi|ili'iilly  n'liilfrcil  inonriwl  tiy  lining  mi, ml  immliurs  where  fractions 
X Mil . jL] ii  1 docimalH  nmivn'il. 

Annual  ( liunliikli'M  nIi<ii;M  use  fdl'lnulti'  iiiHli'ml  of  rales.  Inability  to  make  a 
lixamin.-  liingnim  lliisli'il  many,  wlliln  (lm  work  of  some  was  "so  confastai 

T«s«W«  »h  *"  nmko  it  very  ilillii’uli.  to  follow, 
ami 

M mi  i tori'.  ( framiuaVm 


Grammar. 


If  (t  >1.1)  A Nil  Nj;\v). 


Two  hundred  and  fifty  three  teachers  oxaminod  on  old  programme. 
General  answering  was  good.  No  failures.  Average  mark,  computed 
on  answering  of  the  lirnt.  eighty  mu',  G2*.'l  per  cent.  Answering 
creditable,  except  in  onset  of  Question  No.  2,  viz., — tlie  Analysis  of  a 
( Simplex  tfentenee-  in  which  ferly-lwo  fnilcnl  to  score  nnv  marks  what- 
ever. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  two  leiielims  examined  on  new  programme. 
There  were  no  failures.  Average  mark,  computed  on  answering  of  the 
first  fifty  two,  70^  per  cent.  All  the  questions  were  answered  credit- 
ably. 


(/ramtnur. 


(J*  Walks. 

Knowledge  of  Grammar  hIiowii  was  good  ; analysis  well  understood ; 
but  in  a considerable  number  of  ciihuh  parsing  showed  that  the  candidate 
had  failed  to  grasp  the  moaning  of  the  passage. 


0 — ^KHALIL 

Kiiowledgn  of  Text-hanks  very  fair  ; parsing  not  satisfactory;  & very 
small  number  of  candidates  bad  been  well  prepared  in  analysis,  and 
very  few  of  the  candidates  in  Old  Programme  attempted  the  question 
in  Composition,  mid  none  of  the  attempts  were  to  be  commended  either 
for  style  or  matter. 

C and  ()• — Walks. 

In  the  Old  Programme  candidates  showed  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  Text  honks,  but  in  ninny  coses  very  little  ability  was  shown  in 
parsing  mid  analysis.  The  Compositions  were  poor  in  thought,  style, 
grammar,  and  punctuation. 

Tn  the  New  Programme  candidates  showed  good  proficiency  on  the 
whole,  and  generally  speaking  attained  a higher  standard  than 
candidates  in  the.  Old  Programme.  Kxaminer  thinks  their  papor  was 
easier. 

CJ*  VkMai.k. 

Knowledge  displayed  was  general ly  of  a very  creditable  character, 
there  being  no  ease  of  absolute  failure.  Paining  exercises  were  well 
executed,  and  questions  on  tlie  Text-books  wore  well  answered, 
but  some  of  tlie  attempts  at  analysis  indicated  want  of  sufficient 
prautieu. 

iJ  (Of.li  aNji  Nkw)~~ PliMALfcB. 

In  Old  and  New  Programmes  the  parsing  and  analysis  wore, 
generally  speaking,  creditable. 

The  questions  from  the  Text-books,  Old  PrugmmmO,  were  fairly  well 
answered,  but  very  few  of  the  candidates  possessed  the  information 
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necessary  to  answer  the  question  in  practical  teaching.  The  Com-  Jrwndix. 
position,  Old  Programme,  was  hastily  executed;  without  regard  to  Section  m, 
punctuation,  and  possessed  no  particular  merit.  xviii. 

The  answering  to  Text-book  questions,  New  Programme,  was  meagre  A»nval 
and  insufficient,  candidates  displaying  only  a limited  acquaintance  with  Examina- 
the  advanced  Text- book,  and  relying  principally  on  elementary  grammar  T«rJwr« 
for  the  material  of  their  answers.  ami 

Monitors. 

Ai  AND  A*. 

A satisfactory  acquaintance  was  shown  with  the  Text-books.  The 
pursing  exercises  were  creditably  executed,  but  the  exercises  in  analysis 
showed  an  inability  in  many  cases  to  distinguish  principal  from  sub- 
ordinate clauses.  Tito  other  questions  were  unswered  with  fair  success, 
though  not  always  with  intelligence. 

Handicraft. 

The  Examiner  reports  that  the  instruction  sought  to  be  imparted,  and  Handicraft, 
in  the  great  majority  of  coses  successfully  imparted,  is  such  as  must 
inevitably  be  productive  of  much  good.  It  is  not  to  be  expected,  nor  is 
it  at  all  desired,  that  the  course  of  instruction  should  make  the  students 
fit  to  compete  with  tradesmen  in  the  way  of  doing  work.  With  very 
few  exceptions  the  students  possess  a very  intelligent  idea  of  how  to 
sot  about  and  do  such  work  as  is  commonly  found  necessary  in  con- 
nection with  a school,  residence,  die.  In  the  paper  w ork  a thorough 
understanding  of  the  subject  as  hitherto  taught  is  observed.  On  the 
whole,  the  results  of  tlio  examination  are  satisfactory. 

Hygiene, 

Answering  in  Old  and  New  Programmes  satisfactory,  and,  with  Hygion 
regard  to  latter,  move  intelligent. 

Hi  story. 

The  candidates  examined  on  the  Old  Programme  displayed  in  general  Hhlory. 
a sound  knowledge  of  the  Programme  requirements.  Iu  the  New 
Programme,  the  Female  candidates  examined  on  C1  papers  showed  a 
fair  knowledge  of  the  collide,  while  the  candidates  on  B and  C"  papers 
evinced  want  of  preparation.  The  literary  merit  of  the  answering  was  » 
disappointing,  and  many  papers  had  mis-spollcd  words. 

Irish. 

The  candidates  examined  showed  a fair  proficiency  in  this  subject,  iriih 
Kindergarten. 

Generally  speaking  the  result  of  the  examination  iu  this  branch  is  Kinder- 
favourable,  but  there  was  a good  deal  of  merely  rote  answering.  Two 
questions  requiring  a good  knowledge  of  tho  theory  were  not  well  dealt 
with,  and  it  would  appear  that  in  many  cases  the  real  object  and 
method  of  Kindergarten  Drawing  are  not  properly  understood. 

Latin  and  dreek. 

Greek  was  not  well  known  by  the  four  candidates  who  attempted 
that  subject. 
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ApixtulIX. 

S cl  Inn  HI 
Will. 

Anuuhl 
Kxtmilmv 
turn  of 
Ttuulim 
nml 

.Moiiitmn. 


1 At  in  wiih  fairly  well  known,  hub  in  translations  into  that  language  a 
remarkable  disregard  of  Louses  was  hIiowu  by  the  candidates  in  general. 
I^ihin  I'rosi*  (ton  i pi  wit-ion  was  known  only  by  a small  proportion  of  the 
candidates. 

L(pxo)i  Hooks, 

< ■'  (Old). 

Tin-  gmeml  answering  was  wry  lair,  lmt  several  candidates  failed  in 
t in*  ( ‘umpmition  (pH'Hlion. 

This  Examiner  rnporlH  MtaL  the  papers  worn,  as  a rule,  fairly  well 
executed.  Tim  answering  shows  much  higher  this  year  owing  to  the 
nIt.orr.il  conditions  of  marking. 


11. 

Tim  answering  of  Urn  inn  In  candidates  won,  on  the  wliolo,  fair,  though 
iiiui'.li  ignorance  of  the  meaning  and  general  drift  of  lessons  in  the 
Sixth  Hook  was  shown.  Tim  female  candidates  bestowed  much 
attention  on  tho  subject,  and  their  answers  wore  full  and  complete  as 
a rule. 


lb  — Females. 


The  papers  nxecutnd  show  a considerable  advancoupon  tho  answering 
of  previous  years,  in  regard  to  tho  knowledge  of  tho  subject  displayed 
by  tho  candidates.  There,  was  a lioticoablo  tondoncy  to  high  flown 
language  and  all  inflated  style. 


Manual  Tkainino  -New  Phoouamme. 

Manual  Only  mm  teacher  examined.  No  exhibited  a vory  satisfactory  know- 

1 raining.  ]0di»(,  of  tile  subject. 

J ft'.t'hanicn, 

M«r)jan!ci.  The  answering  of  11  < WididntoH,  Old  Programrao,  was  satisfactory  in 
tho  majority  of  coses,  and  eputo  a good  proportion  secured  fall  marks. 
A very  gratifying  advance  was  shown  upon  tho  answering  of  the 
corresponding  class  of  candidates  a few  years  ago.  Tho  knowledge  of 
tilts  subject  disployod  by  the  candidates  for  First  of  First  Claes  was 
distinctly  disappointing. 

Many  of  t he  candidates  liavn  but  a very  fooblo  grasp  of  the  principles 
of  Mechanics. 

The  work  was,  as  a rulu,  Hotisfaolory  in  regard  to  neatness,  and  the 
figures  necessary  to  elucidate  tho  answers  wore  carefully  drawn  in  most 
inatftutm 

Methods, 

Method*.  Moat  of  the  candidates  exhibited  a close  ucipiaintnnce  with  die  words 
of  .J  oy oe's  Toxt-bwk. 

About  '10  per  cent,  of  the  answers  on  tho  “Practical  Kulcs’  were 
vapie  and  unsatisfactory,  nnd  notes  of  a lesson  on  Caso  (Now  Pro- 
gramme “ 11")  were  generally  very  poor  and  exceedingly  inaccurate— 
inaocuraoies  due  to  “ our  *'  erring  Toxt-booka. 

On  the  whole,  candidates  were  fairly  well  prepared  as  far  as  the 
niouns  within  their  reach  enabled  them  to  be. 

The  Examiner  reports  that  tho  answering  of  tho  candidates  far 
Kii'Ht  Class  showed  that  fow  of  thorn  could  satisfactorily  carry  into 
practice  the  principles  undorlying  their  art,  but  that  many  had  a ro-e 
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knowledge  of  a book  which  avoids  the  moat  important  and  difficult  ifa. 
points  of  teaching.  Section  iil, 

Tho  scoring  of  the  fomale  cam] idates  for  Second  Class  on  the  Old  XVUL 
Programme  was  usually  only  mediocre,  but  the  work  of  the  females  Annual 
who  took  up  the  Revised  Prog  mm  mo  was  much  better  done.  The 
questions  on  Kindergarten  and  Theory  proper  wore  frequently  attempted  ivtchera 
and  very  woll  treated.  . 

The  answering  of  tho  male  mndidates  on  C1  papers  (New  Programme)  Monitora- 
showed,  on  the  wliolo,  a satisfactoiy  acquaintance  with  the  theory  of 
method.  In  moat  instancos  they  appeared  to  have  derived  their  infor- 
mation from  Dr.  Joyce’s  work  on  the  subject. 

The  majority  of  the  female  candidates  examined  on  C1  papers 
answered  very  fairly  those  questions  that  required  a knowledge  of  Dr. 

Joyce's  Text-book.  Their  answering  also  showed  that  the  Kindergarten 
Text-books  had  received  due  attention.  The  Text-books  of  Pitch, 
llobinson,  and  Young,  would  appear  to  he  almost  unknown. 

The  Examiner  of  the  exorcises  of  mule  candidates  iu  C and  C2  papers, 

Old  and  New  Programmes,  reports  that  they  were  well  prepared  in 
Joyce’s  Manual,  and  adhered  to  the  live  or  six  questions  which  could  If; 
answered  by  a fair  acquaintance  with  that  work.  Any  questions 
involving  practical  acquaintance  with  school  work  or  original  thought 
were  left  alone.  Orthography  was  defective  in  some  cases,  but,  in 
general,  the  work  was  neatly  done. 

All  the  female  candidates  in  C Old  Programme  and  G*  New  Pro- 
gramme, appeared  to  have  carefully  read  the  prescribed  Manual,  but 
any  questions  involving  a more  general  application  of  its  maxims  were  , 
seldom  attempted  with  success  by  those  who  entered  imder  the  Revised 
Programme,  and  the  answers  of  candidates  under  the  Old  Programme 
displayed  a singular  lack  of  precision  where  an  acquaintance  with  the 
Commissioners’  Rules,  <fcc.,  or  with  the  Results  Programme  was  required. 

Glaring  errors  in  Syntax  and  Orthography  occurred  in  a considerable 
number  of  cases. 


Jlfasic. 

A great  increase  in  papers  returned  this  yenr  as  compared  with  last  Music- 
year,  the  excess  being  396  or  over  60  percent.  There  were  732  female 
and  284  male  candidates.  The  greater  number  of  both  male  and  fomale 
candidates  took  Tonic  sol-fa  papers,  being  as  much  as  446  in  excess  over 
those  examined  on  Hu  1 1 all’s  system.  The  answering  was  generally 
creditable,  full  marks  being  scored  several  times  in  all  the  papers,  of 
which  there  wore  eight  classes. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  questions  bearing  on  the  teaching,  or 
more  correctly  speaking,  on  method  of  teaching  music,  were  not  so 
frequently  selected,  nor  so  woll  answered,  when  selected,  as  other 
questions ; also,  that  exercises  in  translation  from  Tonic  sol-fa  into 
Staff  notation  were  much  better  done  than  from  Staff  into  Tonic  sol-fa 
in  the  two-part  harmony  special  piece. 

Natural  Philosophy. 

Hydrostatics,  <k>.~  (A1  and  A"  Males). 

Execution  not  nearly  so  good  by  A1  candidate.!  as  by  A8.  . 

Answering  was,  on  the  whole,  good,  85  out  of  110  scoring  over  DO  iosop  y. 
per  cent.,  and  only  4 less  than  20  per  cent. 

Several  very  foolish  answers  wove  given. 
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Aitpmdlx, 

Bnrtlnn  III.. 
XVI II. 

Annual 
Ktumina- 
lion  of 
Traclur* 
fttul 

Monitor*. 

I.iglit  nud 
•Sound. 


II  oat  and 

Htrnm 

Kttgiiir, 


A jipnul \x  to  Hlchj-fum  th  llrporl  of  Cummisaiovcra  (1897 

I -TOUT  AND  Hound..™  (A1  and  A“  Old). 

Thirty-four  Irarlim  i-saiuim-d  in  A1.  Pair  general  knowledge 
shown.  Average  murk  fifrS  ]*'v  wilt  Only  ono  tonrlior  failed  b» 

scoring  h-ss  (hull  2<)  pci IJimstioiiH  1,  2,  uml  fi  po. .iiy  answered 

TIliH  in  rather  Hill-prising  in  the  ease  of  Question  fi,  for  the  solution  of 
which  merely  im  iiititlligonl  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  refraction  was 
rei|iiireil. 

Thirty-six  tear  hem  examined  in  A“.  They  exhihitod  a fair  know- 
h'dgu  of  the  subjects.  Avomgn  murk  fili  |ier  cent.  Two  candidates 
failed. 


(II HAT  AND  StUA U EnUIKK.-  A1  AND  A1). 

Much  line  wiih  intuit-  of  hum  forum  lie,  and  M 'Donnell's  work  on  the 
Hteain  Engine  iieeined  little  rend.  The  answering  was  by  no  means 
hit'll.  Five  only  out  of  sixty  failed  to  HCore  20  per  cunt.,  hut  less  than 
half  Kcored  fiO  per  cent. 

Hevernl  litdieroUH  uiiswiuh  were  given. 


Maiixktihm  and  Hi.kothicity. 

M.«n.iiim  CamlidateH  generally  were  well  prepared  so  far  as  hook  knowledge 
KUcirlcity.  went;  uml,  nil  tin1  whole,  a very  croditalile  acquaintance  with  both 
thu  lilatheinatioul  and  experimental  aspects  of  tho  sciences  was  ex- 
hihited  by  a large  numher  of  the  candidates.  Diagrams  and  reasoning 
defective. 


TOlksi  kntakv  Piiysics. 


K'omanury 

J’hyiic*. 


Tho  general  reault  in  morn  natinfaetory  than  that  of  any  previous 
examination,  although  tho  numberR  who  tnkn  up  tho  subject  are 
declining.  Tin*  candidnloH  appeared  to  understand  thoroughly  tho 
noiontific  principh*  involved  in  answering  Questions  No.  2,  3,  4,  and 
0 ; but  an  to  No.  8-  - viz.,  “(Jive  a short  description  of  the  Magic 
Lantern,  explaining  how  it  aclrt/’  it  wiih  rathor  disappointing  to  find 
ovrryono  avoiding  this  question  «h  if  unequal  to  describing  popularly 
an  instrument  h<>  familiar  in  lhi*Ho  dayn. 

On  tho  whole,  tho  result  in  good,  ho  far  as  this  quality  of  the 
answering  goes,  hut  ns  an  indication  of  tho  oxtont  to  which  Elementary 
Seionoo  is  attracting  teachers  to  its  Htudy,  thu  small  numhor  examined 
thin  year  in  not  oncou racing. 


Ncetllrti'ork. 

work."  Tho  Tdroclvesfl  of  Needlework  oxpi’OKHOB  great  diRHatiHfnction  with  the 
work  executed  for  thiH  examination,  which  wiih  worse  than  in  189C  in 
all  branchoH  hrvo  DroHRinaking. 

Di’ratmiuMnrj.- -Thin  Hliowed  improvement  on  189(1,  and  many  of  the 
HpocimoiiR  ranged  from  very  good  to  oxcollent.  Tho  bulk  of  tho  sewing. 
woh,  however,  only  middling  or  jhjoi',  and  Homo  wuh  “ wondorfully  bad 
and  caroloRH. 
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of  National  Education  in  Ireland. 


Knitting. — Specimens  disappointing.  In  the  case  of  socks,  several  ^ ppendix. 
candidates  had  no  heel  turned,  while  others,  in  making  an  attempt,  SecttonTrr 
only  showed  their  ignorance  of  the  correct  method.  xvni. 

Gutting  out. — Very  defective,  indeed — sometimes  “irritatingly  bad.”  Annual 

Grave  doubts  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  specimens  of 'knitting 
seem  to  be  implied,  and  stringent  measures  are  suggested  to  secure  Teachers 
that  work  executed  iu  the  Examination  Hall  is  thosame  as  that  actually  anJ  . 
submitted  to  the  marker.  Monitors. 

Penmanship. 

Speaking  generally,  the  exercises  were  written  in  a good,  uniform,  Penrain- 
legible  hand,  and  with  very  creditable  neatness.  A ernde  and  un-  *hlp' 
finished  hand  was  met  with  in  a few  cases  only. 

The  exercises  of  the  females  were,  as  a rule,  neater  and  more  accurate 
than  those  of  the  male  candidates. 

Headline  writing,  introduced  as  a test  under  the  New  Programme, 

though  creditable  in  many  cases,  was  not  on  the  whole  satisfactory 

uniformity  in  shape  and  size  of  the  lettering  was  wanting  in  too  many 
cases. 


Reasoning, 

Only  one  of  the  candidates  examined  on  First  Class  papers  showed  a Reuoniog. 
full  knowledge  of  the  Text-book.  Want  of  completeness  characterised 
the  answering  of  the  other  candidates.  There  was  only  one  candidate 
for  examination  on  Second  Class  papers,  and  his  answering  was  fair. 


Spelling, 

B. — Malks. 

Exercises  were,  in  general,  neatly  executed,  and  showed  a very  fair  Spelling.' 
acquaintance  with  the  matter  of  the  Text-hook. 


C,  C*  AND  Cl.— MalkB. 

The  exercises  were  generally  neatly  written.  The  answers  to  ques- 
tions on  the  Spelling  Book,  0 papers,  generally  showed  an  accurate 
acquaintance  with  it.  The  C1  Papers  were  gen  orally  good.  The  errors 
in  the  C and  C2  Dictation  were  more  numerous,  but  the  exercises  were, 
on  the  whole,  fairly  satisfactory. 


A1  and  A2, — Males  and  Females. 

With  few  exceptions  the  Spelling  was  satisfactory. 

C (Old),  C1  and  C2  (New).— Females. 

Nothing  was  more  striking  than  the  variety  of  styles  of  Penmanship, 
all  excellent,  legible,  graceful  and  flowing.  The  great  majority  wrote 
beautifully,  the  exceptions  being  candidates  for  training.  The  answers 
to  spelling  book  were  mostly  clearly  arranged  and  neatly  expressed. 
The  answering  of  C1  candidates  gave  the  following  results  : 151 
papers  gave  22  with  full  marks,  120  others  scored  over  50  per  cent., 
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Arnmdlt.  only  9 lining  under  90  por  cent.  Next  as  to  O’  papers  of  which  there 
Hcetlnn III.i  were  about  20  obtained  full  murks,  20  got  nil  marks  or  were 
xvllt-  absolute  failures,  and  9 otliers  fulled  to  score,  20  per  cent.  • hence  there 
Annual  went  31  ftii lures  or  iilmut  10  per  cout,  of  those  examined.  Many  of 
K.xsmins-  t hese  ousnH  were  more  eimditlntcs  for  tmining,  hut  85  others  gained  less 
T«uiiws  H>  'n  •r,()  I’1'1'  n'Ot.  of  the  murks,  making  altogether  119  who  scored  less 
nii.l  tlmu  51)  por  emit.,  n scry  large  proportion.  Oftho  C,  old  candidates, 
Manlinn.  nearly  nil  passed,  only  0 failing  to  got  20  per  cent.,  and  a great  many 
gaining  over  50  per  cent.  A great  many  of  the  failures  of  the  can- 
didates in  this  sniper I.  arose  from  ill-hearing  and  mia-undorstanding. 

11  T’avkuh. 

The  1 dotation  exercise  was,  ill  general,  very  woll  dono.  The  number 
of  rsndidaliM  who  obtained  over  90  por  amt  wits  very  large.  In  the 
quchtintiH  tin  spelling  book  the  answering  generally  reached  a high 
standard  of  excclloncn.  One  striking  feature  in  this  portion  of  the 
paper  was  that  very  few  candidates  succeeded  in  correcting  all  the 
misspelled  words  given  for  correction. 


Trigonometry. 

Trigono-  J'lniM  Trigonometry. — Caudidotos  on  the  Now  Programme  answered 
bettor  than  those  on  the  Old.  A good  knowledge  of  the  Text-books 
was  shown  in  regard  to  the  functions  of  a single  angle ; the  func- 
tions of  the  sum  and  dilVerence  of  two  angles  \ and  the  solutions  of 
triangles.  Solutions  were,  however,  prolix,  and  little  ability  was  shown 
in  diagrams. 

Spherical  Trigonometry— Very  few  papers  were  received  on  this 
subject,  and  none  of  thorn  showod  exceptional  morit. 
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XX.— REVISED  PROGRAMME  OF  EXAMINATION 


FOR 

ADMISSION  TO  TRAINING  COLLEGES 

AND  FOR  THE 

CLASSIFICATION  AND  PROMOTION  OF  TEACHERS 

AND 

QUEEN’S  SCHOLARS. 


N.B. — Tlio  Examinations  in  Column  (1)  will  bo  held  at  Easter  in 
1898  and  until  further  notice, 

The  Examinations  in  Columns  (2)  anti  (3),  and  in  Special  Course  for 
I1  Class,  New  Programme ; also,  in  Old  Programme  for  Second  Class 
and  for  First  Class  (either  division)  will  be  held  in  J uly  as  before. 
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4h**h*.  CONDITIONS  OK  EXAMINATION  FOR  ENTRANCE  to 

^‘xx111’  trainmno  cou.koks  and  ok  classification 

AND  PROMOTION  01'’  TEACH EKE  AND  QUEEN'S 
NOItODARS, 


'Hit'  Examination  for  entrance  to  Training  Colleges  -will  be  in  Col.  \ 
of  Revised  IVogruniinc. 

Tmun  Clash. 

2ml  Div.  will  1m  awarded  (<■  : — 

(a.)  Monitors  at  the  end  nf  fiftli 
year  of  service,  . 

(A.)  Pupil  Teachers  of  our  year'll  Her- 
viiii,  ..... 

(c.)  Provisionally  classed  Teachers, 

1h(.  Div.  will  l to  awarded  lo  : — 

(ci.)  Queen's  Scholars,  conditionally' 

(ns  a rule)  on  completing  their 
second  your  of  Training,  . 

( b ,)  Pupil  Teachers  of  two  yiars' 
service,  ..... 

(r.)  Uutmined  Teachers  classed  IIP., 
on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Inspector,  for  Hutlicicnl  ne.hool 

keeping, 

N.B.-  Queen's  Scholars  failing  to  pass  in  Col.  3 at  ond  of  their  course, 
will  not  he  eligible  for  u Diploma. 

•Skcond  Class. 

2nd  Div.  will  lm  awarded  to  : ■ • 

(a.)  Queen's  .Scholars  at  the  end  ofl 

their  course,  . . . .on  passing  Examination  in 

(6.)  Untrained  Teachers,  eligible  to  Col.  3. 

be  examined  for  2nd  Class, 

1st  Div.  will  be  awarded  to 
(a.)  Queen's  Scholars,  at  the  end  of) 

their  course,  ....  . 

(It.)  Untrained  Teachers,  eligible  to  | on  passing  Examination  in 
be  examined  for  2nd  Class,  . i Col.  3 with  tfjwial  Distinction. 
(c.)  Teach  its  already  clnssed  IP., 
and  eligible  for  promotion,  . ' 

N.H.-*  Should  a Candidate  fail  lo  qualify  for  1 1.»  at  his  fimt attempt, 
lie  will  ho  allowed  to  present  himself  again  for  examination,  if  otherwise 
eligible, 
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| Col.  1. 


of  National  Education  in  Ireland . 


First  Class. 


2nd  Div.  will  be  awarded  to : — 


(a.)  Trained  Teachers  classed  II1., 
under  the  New  System,  . 


(b.)  Untrained  Teachers  classed  IF. 
exempted  under  Rule  157  ( b ) 
and  qualified  under  Rule  154,  . 
(c.)  Trained  Teachers  classed  II*.  on 
the  Old  System,  and  qualified 
under  Rule  154, 


1 after  a subsequent  period  of  two 
consecutive  years’  highly 
efficient  service  (not  neces- 
sarily in  the  same  school),  as 
reported  by  Head  and  Dis- 
trict Inspectors. 


on  passing  Examination  in  Col. 
3 with  Special  Distinction . 


1st  Div.  will  be  awarded  to  Teachers 
classed  Ia.  after  a subsequent^ 
period  of, 


f(a.)  seven  consecutive  years’ 
highly  efficient  service,  with- 
out examination. 

(6.)  three  consecutive  years  of 
such  service,  on  passing  an 
examination  in  a special 
course  for  l1.  (see  page  247.) 

N.B. — Cases  where  breaks  in  continuity  of  service  have  arisen  through 
no  fault  of  the  Teacher  will  be  specially  considered. 


Notes. 


(a.)  Passing  in  any  particular  Subject  shall  mean  obtaining  at  least  20 
per  cent,  of  the  marks  assigned  to  it. 

Passing  the  Examination  shall  mean  obtaining  at  least  50  per  cent, 
of  the  total  marks  assigned  to  it  without  failure  in  any 
obligatory  subject. 

Passing  the  Examination  with  Special  Distinction  shall  mean 
obtaining  at  least  65  per  cent,  of  marks,  and  uot  less  than  20 
per  cent,  on  any  one  subject. 

(b.)  In  the  case  of  Optional  Subjects,  a similar  examination  passed  in 
University  of  Dublin,  or  in  the  Royal  University,  wiU  be 
accepted. 

(c.)  A degree  obtained  in  a British  or  Irish  University  will  be  accepted 
as  exempting  Candidates  from  examination  in  Part  (III.)  of 
the  course  fori1. 

Temporary  Akrangements. 


1.  Alt  Candidates  examined  in  1898  for  promotion  to  Second  or  First 

Class  (either  division)  will  have  the  optiou  of  taking  the  Old 
or  the  New  Programme. 

2.  All  other  Candidates  examined  in  1898  'will  be  obliged  to  take  the 

New  Programme. 
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REVISED  PROGRAMME  OF  EXAMINATION 


Soctioa  IIL. 


FOB 

ADMISSION  TO  TRAINING  COLLEGES,  AND  FOR  THE  CLASSIFICATION  AND  PROMOTION 
OF  TEACHERS  AND  QUEENS  SCHOLARS. 

Note. — The  works  and  periods  prescribed  for  the  Literary  and  Historical  courses  will  be  varied  from  time  to  time. 

The  Text  Books  mentioned  in  brackets  are  not  prescribed  by  the  Commissioners  for  study.  They  are  intended  only  to 
indicate  approximately  the  amount  of  matter  required,  and  the  standard  that  will  be  adopted  in  the  Examination. 

Where  Text  Books  are  not  mentioned,  the  questions  will  be  such  as  can  be  answered  out  of  any  suitable  Text  Book  on  the 
subject.  If  any  particular  Text  Book  be  submitted  to  the  Commissioners,  they  wiil  be  prepared  to  state  whether  they 
can  regard  it  as  of  the  standard  required  by  the  Programme. 

Of  the  Optional  Subjects : — 

(a.)  in  Col.  1 — Male  Candidates  must  take  one  and  not  more.  Female  Candidates  must  take  two  and  not  more,  of  which 
Vocal  Music,  or  Doiuestic  Economy  and  Hygiene,  must  be  one. 


(6.)  in  Cols.  2 and  3 — All  Candidates  must  take  one  Optional  Subject,  but  not  more.  Any  Candidate,  however,  who  is 
exempted  from  Geography  or  Book-keeping  in  Col.  3,  may  take  another  Optional  Subject  in  place  of  each  Subject 
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Penmanship. 

l M 

To  write  a neat  and  legible  hand. 

rssi82"" 

50 

SPELLING  AMD  l’DHOTDA- 

<0 

a passage  toloctiil  for  the  purpose. 

to 

To  write  correctly  from  Dictation 
a passage  selected  for  the  purpose. 

to 

ENGLISH  QBUUU8.  . 

to 

prow  or  veSrKbs' acquainted 
with  Etymology  and  Syntax, 
and  with  OB  principal  prefixes 
English  words.  To  analyse  n 

GO 

More  advanced  course,  with  in- 
creased knowledge  of  the  forms 
and  derivations  of  words. 
Analysis  of  dmplo  and  com- 
pound sentences.  [An  advanced 
text  book  to  bo  stndied.1 

«0 

English  Composition. 

“ 

To  write  a letter  or  short  Essay  on 
• a given  subject. 

GO 

T subject  “ E““V  * g‘TCn 

50 

Geographt.  . 

Elementary  General  Geography 
(Political  and  Descriptive). 
Mathematical  Geography  : Form, 
sire,  and  motions  of  the  Earth. 

1 To  draw  an  outline  Map  of  Ireland 
showing  the  ptlnriiuil mountains 

TO 

(a)  The  British  Empire  (Political  1 
and  Descriptive)  with  special 
reference  to  its  Commercial  j 
(6?*f’hjxirnl  Geography.  Moun- 
tains, plnlns,  rivors,  deserts,  , 
whids, ^climates.  Iklos,  and 

tion  of^  It,  showing  principal 

TO 

English  Lima  vtcde.  , 

70 

(a)  Jn  Outline  of  the  Hhtorv  of 

and  works  of  Ohanoor,  Sponsor, 
Shakes  pea  re,  Bacon,  Milton, 
Drydan,  Defoe,  MS  Addison. 

i . , 

Burke  Bums, Wordsworth, Soott. 
Moore,  Bjjron,  Macaulay,  and 

70 

(o)  History  of  English  Literature  , 

sssv’Bjrwsa 

Shaw.  Chops,  15, 16, 17, 18, 10 ; 

Arnold.  Chap.  5J 
(hi  Study  of  Kmc  work  represent- 
ative of  the  period.  This  will 

trodied.? 


listary  of  English  Literature 
—m  157  S to  1700. 

[The  SludcHt t UaHaal  of  Enullih 
UUruture.  Shaw.  Chaps.  4,  5, 
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Col.  1 with  Alligation, 
ncm-.  Continued1  Frao- 
-tera-of  Notation.  logor- 
t knowledge  of  the  theory 


SO  , Elementary  Rules,  G.CJL.LO.11- 
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MENSURATION. 

(Optional  for  Females). 

30 

Mensuration  of  roctlllucal  figures. 

* 

Mensuration  cl  the  Circle  and  its 

* 

As  In  Cols.  1 and  2,  with  sorfnees 
and -olid  contents  of  the  principal 

Book-Keeping. 

(Optional  (or  Females  in 
Col.  L) 

40 

General  Course ; not  Including 
Commission  and  Company  Ac- 

40 

General  Coarse:  including  Com- 
mission and  Company  Accounts. 

* 

So  mo  course ; (optional  for  those 
who  have  poised  in  Col.  2.  with 
Possess  than  GO  per  cent,  of 

AGBICCLTPRE.  . 

(Optional  (or  Femolcs.) 

50 

Theories  of  Cultivation  : Descrip- 
tion of  Form  Crops.  Including 
Grasses ; Cultivation  of  Crops  : 
Management,  of  Pastures  and 
Meadows;  Cottage  Gardening; 
Dairying. 

50 

As  in  Cot  1.  Description  and  Use 
Of  Finn  Implements.  Theory 
..1  Cropping  ; notations  :Mannr- 
ing ; Various  kinds  of  Manures 
and  their  mode  of  application. 

60 

Irrigation  Works  ; Fences  ; Farm 
Buildings : Diseases  of  Farm 

theory  op  Method. 

1 

(e)  The  general  principles  of 
tcachlng.nnd  tbe  intelligent  ap- 
plication^of  thtdc^  principles  to 

'"subjects  with  full  explanation^ 
the  proper  method  of  using  these 

KlerferperfcM.— To  exhibit  a clear 

underlying  th«  ■ntatTSm 
and  lira  relation  of  the  Gifts  to 

As  In  Cot  It  with  (a)  Order  of  de- 
velopment of  mental  faculties  • 
Training  of  Intellectual  Senses, 

SSifBMKMtfSs 

toBehoofwarfc  ^ tbeirrelation 
Formation  of  habits  and  character, 
the  Reboot  Notes  of  Lessons. 
Methods  of  Organising  and  con- 
ducting tin  Elementary  School. 

It)  For  women  only 
Klndrmrltii— theory  tiDd  practice. 

• Female  Candidates  win  not  bo  examined  In  Square  Boot  at  first  examination,  nor  in  Cube  Hoot,  Progression,  Alligation,  Annuities,  Continued  Fractions, 
Systems  of  Notation,  or  Logarithm,  at  subsequent  onoa.  „ . _ , „ 

t H marks  will  be  given  for  Knowledge  of  the  Propositions  alone ; 28  marks  for  the  Deductions. 
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of  National  Educat  ion  in  Ireland. 


Freehand. 


(Optional  for  the  prevent  I 


|»iri.v-  (40i. — Hemming.  Running, 

1 Top-scwinc.  Stitching,  Button- 
hole^ Setring  on  of  Gathers. 

:nltttua  iJOt.— Knitting  of  Socks, 
Darning. 

tuttliia-oitl  and  DmmiaUnt  «®.- 
Man'a  Sh  I rt.Olrli  Pinafore.  Girl's 
Chemise.  Bodice  for  Grown 


Serfs:  1 40 1.- At  In  CoL  L with 
higher  -tamliml  of  work : to  pre- 
pare and  set  in  a Gusset  as  for 
Man's  Shirt.  , 

h Thickened  hi 
: : Grafting. 

I Cuttlao-oul  ami  Drc~<maki,»>  rt0<  — 1 
Mans  Shirt.  Infant s First  Shin.  , 
Sleeves.  Bodice  and  Skit  for 


ShitBod^eTo?  »Irt"  | 


Freehand. 


Object  i -haded  i 
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Pupil  Teacher*, 
CoUegm  a*  at  pr 
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* Cnndidiftea  taking  any  of  the  above  Subject*  most  have  been 
OerUtiratc  then  given  by  the  Department  must  be  produced. 


examined  previously  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  If  examined  before  1805  the 
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SPECIAL  COUEKK  OP  EXAMINATION 


First  Dm 


First  Class. 


swHcw  m. 

Revised  Pro- 


150  , 

50 

TO 

80 

100 

200  | 


(I.)  Science  op  Education.  School  Organization  anil  Methods  : Knowledge  of  the  Laws  of  Mental  Development,  *— • 
with  special  reference  to  their  bearing  on  the  Principles  of  Tencliiiig. 

(II.)  English  Laxocagb  and  Litkiiatcre. 

(a.)  English  language.  [Meiklejolin's  Book  of  Out  Eng'ish  Language, — Stewart's  local  Examination 
Scries]  ; 

(6.)  English  Literature.  [Shaw’s  English  Literature  in  the  “ Student's  ” Scries,  or  Arnold’s  Manual  of 
English  Literature ] : 

(c.)  Shakespeare,  King  John  ; 

(<i)  An  Essay  on  a pi-0]iosed  subject. 

(III.)  Laxqdaoes,  Science,  «bc.  Anyone  of  the.  following  numbered  Sections  : — (1)  Latin  ; (2)  French  ; (3)  German  ; 

(4)  Irish  ; (5)  Mathematics ; (C)  .Mathematical  Physics : (7)  Experimental  Physics ; (8)  Chemistry  ; 

(9)  Physiology  ; (10)  Geology  (including  Mineralogy  and  Physical  Geography)  ; (1 1)  Botany  and  Zoology  ; 

(12)  History  (including  Civil  and  Constitutional  History). 

The  courses  in  the  subjects  of  Part  IIT.  except  History  (12),  will  lie  those  laid  down  in  the  same  subjects  for  B.A. 

Pass  Examination  in  the  Koval  University,  including  the  practical  examination  in  Physics,  Chemistry,  ■ 
Geology,  and  Botany  and  Zoology,  but  omitting  the  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus  in  Section  (5). 

The  course  in  History  will  be  the  B.A.  Honours’  course  in  this  Subject  in  the  Itoyol  University,  omitting  the  History 
of  Franoo  end  Germany  and  the  Special  Authors  descrilied  in  oonnoxum  with  those  Histories. 

Candidates  must  obtain  at  least  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  marks  assigned  to  the  examination,  and  they  must  obtain  at  „ 

least  20  per  cout.  in  each  of  the  following : — Science  of  Education  ; English  Ixmguiign : English  Literature  ; ?* 

A play  of  Shakespeare ; An  Essay ; Any  ono  of  the  nub-divisions  named  in  Scctiou  III. 
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Ajijundtx. 

Huirtiun  III., 
XX. 


llevisLil  Pro- 
gramme - 
Supplementary 
Keguludons. 


>Sl  f I'l'i.KUKNTAKY  REGULATIONS, 


(1.)  I'll.:  i|H.-ililiiMliim  lit  Iwfi.B  "Train,,, I Tern, lira”  n»  n onnlitl.m  of  .uhntoioa 

" \lr;'  'V,"*’,  /“  i!'  '•‘1  ,'y  " h"llllli,r"  ""  I'»«^illK  tin,  rwjniruil  Examination 

>n  ( ■•linim  d of  tin1  Now  Programme  nl  dm  mul  of  tlurfr  Course. 


(-0  Pin-  regulations  for  lUlnluinir  lli«  Hirst  Division  of  First  CL-ub  in  the  New 
pMgnmuno  an*  applicable  to  nil  Tern-burs,  t rained  or  untrained,  who  arc  rtlrejdy  iu 
tin-  S.omiuiI  Division  »f  First  ( ‘lass. 


(:i. ; All  Examination  will  lm  held  at  Christmas,  lxfi7,  for  one  year's  Queens 
8riMil:im  wlm  intend  to  lake  Aa  or  A'  Papm*  (Old  Programme),  in  July,  ltiOd. 

Q"i-eir«  Srliolara  Inking  tin*  One  Yenr'«  Course,  already  in  Second  Cloas 
(Iin.l.  r ..III  s.v.imiu),  enniint  In-  nllmved  lo  drop  tiiaigruphy  or  lluok-keuphig,  when 
I'xaiulned  111  tin-  mill  of  tin*  Course  in  Column  .'l  of  dm  New  Programme. 

(ii.i  Ii  it  not  ioiio •sar.v  for  a Candidal*!  taking  up  an  Optional  Subject  in  one 
year,  to  Ink**  up  tin*  njimo  suiijoei  again  in  a mu-reedlng  year. 

(ll.)  In  IH!M,  lull  not  HiiliNoipn-i.tly,  Certificate*  111  nptiuiial  subjects  not  included 
In  tlm  Now  Programme  may  lie  olduiitoil  mi  tin*  ■•0111111101111  hitherto  lit  force. 


(7.  j The  porrcntiupH  of  answering  at  I In*  Kxiimlimtion  will  ho  estimated  in  all 
ohm'n  with  rcfereiiee  (o  tin*  total  iitarkH  iiliiaiimhlo  in  the  subjects  token  up. 

(h.)  liy  “ Mueluiiiienl  Drawing"  in  tin-  Now  Programme  is  imuiuL  Drawing  with 
llii*  aid  of  iiiNlrnineiits,  as  opposed  to  “ Freehand  Drawing."  It  includes  Elementary 
Oeoninlrlonl  Drawing. 

(!•.)  <'n  ml  h lilies  for  First  (IIiihh  “ cpmlllieil  under  Utile  1 !)5  ” are  those 

(if.)  Who  have  given  due  notion  to  the  Inspector  of  their  dcslru  to  attend  tho 
Examination,  and  have  I a ten  reeoiiimundrd  by  hint; 

(/».)  Who  Imvu  incurred  no  stivero  eetisiirc  within  two  years  preceding  tho 
Annual  Examination;  and 

(a.)  Who  luwo  given  service  for  at  least  otui  year  in  the  First.  Divislim  of 
Second  ('lass, 

N. If.  - In  the  ease  of  Qiiecli'a  Scholars  conditions  (if.)  and  (A.)  will  ho  considered  11a 
full!  lie*  l if  they  have  given  ellUaeut  .service  for  the  two  yearn  Immediately  preceding  their 
Admission  to  training. 

flft.)  ('undid  ate.*  ‘‘exempted  undur  lluie  1IIK  ” from  thu  obligation  of  buiug 
trained  ns  u condition  of  I'romoiion  to  First  Class  an:  tliomi  who  wen.*  in  thetterw® 
prior  to  1st  August,  |HH7,  ami  worn  at  dial  flute  t— 


(o.)  Twenty-five  years  of  ago  or  upwards  ; or 
(A.)  Under  twonly-livu  years  of  age,  anil  married. 

(11.)  The  lorn,  “Traclum"  in  tho  New  Tn, gramma  include  both  riiadnalaaml 
Assistants. 

fl*2.)  Pupil  Tcneluirs  who  are  Cmulidatcs  for  training  at  the  eml  of  thc'r  Sccwd 
Year’s  Course  may  he  admitted  to  die  Training  Colleges  on  tho  Examination  p • 
at  ICusti  r for  their  first  year. 

(lit.)  IIIkIiIv  I'llii'l.-nt  nun-inn  n«  an  Asriatnnl,  Iflimvml  t„  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Board,  will  count  for  pnmiotion  lo  either  division  of  First  Class. 

1 if.)  The  |H,fown«inu  ,,f  tin,  llmml'a Cortilhnlra  In  Extra  nr 
will  not  exempt  Tear  hers  fmm  re-exanilnatioii  In  mil'll  of  those  flunjoc 
may  take  for  eiusHilleation  or  promotion. 

(I  n.)  KnoohlliiK  VnoiU  V imic  nil, I Mnnunl  Training,  fur  whluli  npudal J^CiKt 
are  uecessary,  at  least.  BO  per  rent,  of  the  total  marks  for  any  up.  l'  . 
must  he  obtained  In  Column  11  to  warrant  rueugpiltlmi  of  competency 
subject 
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(10.)  For  the  certificate  of  competency  to  teach  Vocal  .Music,  40  per  cent,  must  Appendix. 

be  obtained  on  the  written  part  of  the  examination,  and  GO  per  cent,  on  tliu  oral  

part,  in  Column  8.  Se0£|D  111  • 

(17.)  For  the  certificate  in  Manual  Training,  the  requirements  will  be  40  per  cent,  ltuvtsed  l’ro- 
in  the  written  examination,  and  GO  per  cent,  in  the  practical  teat  in  Column  8.  gramme 

Supplementary 

Regulations. 

(18.)  In  the  cane  of  Drawing,  if  two  sections  be  taken,  -iO  per  cent,  in  each  will  

bu  accepted.  If  tilt  three  sections  be  taken,  30  per  cent,  in  each  will  be 
accepted,  ami  in  this  case  a full  certificate  will  Im>  granted. 

(10.)  For  the  Certificate  in  Kindergarten  a special  paper  will  be  aet ; ami  the 
requirements  will  las — 10  per  cent,  in  the  written  examination  and  00  per  cent,  in 
the  practical  lust.* 

(20.)  Certificates  in  Instrumental  Music  will  bu  granted  to  Candidates  who 
obtain  at  least  00  per  cent,  of  this  imirlw  in  Hour  practical  examination. 
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SECTION  IV. 


AGRICULTURE. 


Appendix. 

(1.)— Agricultural  Institutions  under  tho  exclusive  Management  section  iv 
of  Board.  <l> 


County. 

Name. 

Pout  Town. 

Area  of  l'arm. 

A.  It.  P. 

Dublin.  , 

Albert  Agricultural  Training  IiiMtitu- 

lion  and  Model  Karat, 

Glasnovin, 

178  3 24 

Cork, 

Munster  Dairy  School  and  Agricultural 

Institute,  ..... 

Cork,  . 

126  3 17 

A«ri- 

cultuml 

Insti- 

tutions. 


(2.)— Agricultural  Schools  (School  Farms  attached)  under  Local  sect1  n iv. 

Management.  —1 


No. 

County. 

Dial. 

No. 

Roll 

No. 

Suliool. 

Post  Town. 

Area  of 
Farm. 

1 

Armagh, 

IG 

4271 

Tauiokcv,  , 

Poyntipaas,  . . . 

A.  U.  P. 
7 0 30 

2 

Ditto, 

IS) 

4325 

Drumbanoghcr, 

Ditto, 

4 0 20 

3 

Ditto, 

1G 

12130 

C'ormeen,  . 

Killylea, 

9 3 20 

4 

Cavan, . 

13 

6997 

Monragh, 

Blacklion, 

13  0 0 

3 

Donegal, 

3 

9660 

1 tarnesmore,  . 

Donegal, 

3 2 0 

6 

Ditto, 

J 

4705 

Duulewey, 

Derryleg,  . . 

13  0 0 

? 

Fermanagh,  . 

13 

3861 

(Jarrick,  . 

Lisbellavr,  Enniskillen,  . 

27  2 5 

8 

Londonderry, 

2 

0956 

Park,  . 

Park,  Derry,  . 

il  0 13 

9 

Monaghan,  . 

lit 

61121 

Conn  mu, 

Monaghan,  . 

48  2 20 

10 

Ditto, 

- 

73011 

Uarratit.ip|>y,  . 

Scots  town,  . 

11 

Tvrouo, 

13 

10170 

lien  hurt),  . 

Bonburh,  Moy, 

4 3 5 

12 

Ditto. 

9286 

Purkamiur, 

Dungannon,  . . 

Castled  erg. 

13 

Ditto, 

G 

8408 

Clare,  . 

28  1 30 

14 

31 

4-18 

Parteen,  . 

Limerick, 

2 1 10 

13 

42 

10886 

Tubber,  Gort,  . 

16  3 85 

16 

I>.tlo, 

45 

8241 

Scropul,  . 

Mullough.Miltown-  Mai  bay 

10  0 0 

17 

Cork,  . 

39 

3700 

Cion keen, 

Leap,  . • • • 

Dunmanway,  . . 

27  0 0 

18 

Ditto, 

- 

10703 

St.  Udmund'x, . 

19 

Kerry,  . 

37 

7813 

Dinveiuhur.tgh, 

Kenmarc,  . . • 

5 2 0 

20 

58 

6091 

Lnnsdowne,  . 

l)itlo,  . 

21 

37 

8231 

Snconi,  . 

Sncoiii,  . . 

22 

23 

Ditto, 
Ditto,  . 

50 

8349 

11748 

Ballinukelligr, . 
G Ian  more, 

Cahorr.iveen,  . . 

Kenmare, 

6 0 0 

A 2 


School 

Farms. 
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Aj/priuHr. 

Hool  lull  IV, 

(2.) 

fl.jh.77” 

Kami*. 


(2.)---A<iit!<:m.TmiAt.  Si'ikmilh  (Hiiiuhu,  I«’aums  Attached)  under  Local 
Manahkmknt — continued. 


•.fx. 

( 'minty. 

Mm. 

No 

lloll 

tin. 

HflM.nl. 

Port  Town. 

Ar»*  of 
Parm. 

A. 

R.  r. 

24 

Limerick, 

62 

4l(i7 

Killa"uMu, 

Ilnirv*,  .... 

1C 

0 0 

2.1 

rary, 

53 

735« 

Sknlimomrinky, 

Milrliclhlown, 

5 

1 14 

•Jli 

Wnlrifunl, 

45# 

1 1130 

Mulliimlirirna,  . 

Duii^iiivitn, 

.5 

27 

Dittu, 

411 

1710 

til,'ii>;nrrnli, 

Limn  ora,  , , 

22 

3 15 

2A 

Carlow, 

17 

.5.103 

(iairyldll, 

Itaqnalntuwn,  . 

11 

2 30 

25» 

Kilkenny, 

45 

134  0 

(loiniiore, 

Pillown. 

fl 

0 0 

an 

l»UL», 

53 

til  It!# 

I'iltnwn,  . 

DitUi, 

7 

1 20 

31 

Ditto, 

4'l 

6251 

\l  omUlor.k. 

rioiistioga,  . . , 

0 

2 30 

32 

Wrulnimtli, 

33 

9,11 

Hallinvally, 

Drlvin,  .... 

G 

2 0 

33 

< ini  way, 

27 

13559 

llallyror, 

IVillianihtown,  CaalUrea, 

9 

1 0 

.14 

M:»>ii.  . 

20 

13703 

Unrrngurra, 

Knorkmore,  Koxford, 

10 

3 33 

.Vi 

Ditlo, 

III!! 

Killruwr, 

Mwiii  ford, 

7 

1 7 

at: 

Ditto, 

21 

1112 

UnotWitl.*,  , 

Ilium  madden,  Bnllyinote, 

3 

0 in 

37 

Ditto. 

_ 

101106 

Kina  ft’,  . 

Swinfonl, 

6 

0 0 

3H 

Ditto, 

32 

6120 

Lrliitich,  . . 

llollyinmmt,  Mnyo, 

7 

3 0 

:t;» 

Ditto, 

20 

52311 

I.Luniskn, 

Knuuktunru,  Koxford, 

8 

0 0 

40 

Ditto, 

IUM2 

Cmrowiiiora 

I'nlnn-r, 

Untlilnckou,  llaliina, 

3 

1 0 

41 

1 litto, 

1 15120 

('Allow,  . 

Koxford,  . . . 

1 

2 19 

42 

Ditto, 

21 

1 2520 

Newtowuhrowui 

KillitiiPgh,  . . 

l 

2 23 

43 

Kuacommou 

211 

M2  111 

Noiili  Yard,  . 

.StrnkcBtown,  . 

5 

1 0 

44 

Ditto, 

27 

129(14 

liallyinurmy,  . 

llnllymurruy,  Roscmnmon, 

20 

0 0 

45 

12 

51HBSI 

DiHinllin, . 

Skmen,  Sligo, . 

3 

0 0 

41* 

Ditto, 

20 

nut; 

Kilninlioit.T,  . 

Tcmidcdmy,  llalligodaro,  . 

11 

1 311 

47 

Ditto, 

12 

10473 

Unity, 

Hum,  Sligo,  . . . 

Drornnrd,  llallisodiire,  . 

1 

3 0 

tit 

Ditto, 

3I3H 

llnllnr.iitninta,  . 

9 

3 25 

Mn-UimlV.  (,'!.)  SCHOOL  (lAllllKNH  U II IM'.lli-C I to  NATIONAL  SCHOOLS, 

fa.) 


School 

i.iu.l.'inu 


No. 

('aunty. 

1)1*1  No. 

It  all  Nil. 

Htdiool. 

Pwt  Town. 

1 

Antrim, 

«A 

|4.‘)G3 

iM'Komia  Memorial, 

Larne. 

2 

Amingli, 

Hi 

1271 

l.iwlnmir.lior,  . 

Mftrkolliill. 

3 

Ditto, 
1 lillo, 

. 

13301 

(llmnuiiie, 

Ulcimmio, 

4 

- 

13111 3 

Tynan,  . 

Tynan. 

5 

Ditto, 

- 

4!HiO 

I’oynl/.jiiiHa, 

Povutzpaas. 

G 

Ditto, 

II 

M7l:» 

Anlmorn, 

Lurgnu. 

7 

Uuvaii,  . 

23 

1 JIH.4 

Uloncuvid,  . , 

fiouglidufF. 

H 

Ditto, 

. 

II 031 

ItiUlylinln-,  Il|i|iur,  . 

HallyliaibO. 

5) 

Ditto, 

_ 

1 1 55HI 

Arvn  (2), 

Arva. 

10 

Ditto, 

1.11511 

f/nmli,  . 

Sti  ailr.no 
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1897.]  of  National  Education  in  Ireland. 


(3.) — School  Uaiioens  attached  to  National  Schools — continual. 


No. 

County. 

Dint. No. 

Roll  No. 

School. 

Post  Town. 

11 

Cavan, 

21 

7142 

Dnocarrick,  . 

Cootehill. 

12 

Ditto, 

- 

9313 

Derrydainpli,  . 

Canniiigstown,  Bailie- 

Ditto, 

13 

- 

12312 

Darley, 

Cootehill. 

14 

Ditto,  . 

28 

13203 

Su  Patrick's,  . 

Gowua. 

1* 

1C 

Donegal, 

fi 

6230 

Convoy,  . 

Convoy,  lUphoc. 

Ditto, 

“ 

0035 

Drumbeg,  . . 

S training. 

17 

Down, 

n 

80 

Mngherabsrry, 

Moira. 

IB 

Ditto,  . 

- 

11CIII 

BronklioM, 

Do. 

10 

Ditto, 

- 

128/1 

Mnmlin  Village, 

.'daralin. 

21) 

Ditto, 

19 

6642 

Windsor  Hill, 

Nowry. 

21 

Ditto,  . 

" 

13681 

Glenloughan,  . 

Kilkvcl. 

22 

Fermanagh,  . 

13 

9071 

Kuuiskillon  Modal, . 

F.nn:*klllen. 

23 

Ditto, 

- 

10810 

Tempo,  . . , 

Tempo. 

21 

Londonderry, 

2 

9711 

Ballougbrv, 

Lon  'o  derrv. 

25 

Ditto, 

2a 

7908 

Myroe,  . 

Do. 

26 

Ditto, 

- 

1 0803 

Cainmoney,  . 

Do. 

27 

Ditto, 

3 

8531 

A rliclave. 

28 

Ditto, 

_ 

3750 

Dolull,  . 

Do. 

20 

Ditto,  . . 

- 

12391 

Rnllngh,  . 

Dungiven. 

30 

Ditto, 

7 

8606 

Ballynenngh,  . 

Moueymore. 

3) 

Ditto, 

- 

11607 

UaUiuUcrry,  . 

Do. 

32 

Monaghan,  . 

in 

579G 

Urclier,  . 

Monaghan. 

33 

Ditto, 

- 

10571 

LUIlibav, 

Bui  li  bay. 

34 

Ditto, 

23 

10934 

Koran,  . 

Drimaiully,  Clone?. 

35 

Ditto, 

24 

8015 

SrvenLy, . 

SUantonagli. 

3G 

Tyrone,  . 

G 

9(168 

Longhaah, 

Gorlin. 

37 

Ditto, 

- 

11825 

GarvagU, 

Do. 

3fl 

Ditto, 

- 

14918 

A her corn. 

Strabane. 

39 

40 

Ditto,  , 

Ditto, 

14 

15 

4719 

12628 

Augbadarragh, 

C-ittlecaulfield, 

Augher. 

Casilecaulliald. 

41 

Clare,  . . 

45 

HUGO 

Querrin,  . 

Kilrunh. 

42 

Cork, 

56 

1867 

Cnstlclyous,  . 

Ferinoy. 

43 

Ditto,  , 

68 

5567 

Adrigole, 

Bmiiry. 

44 

Ditto, 

59 

1274 

Itosscnrbery  Convent, 

Koiscarbery. 

45 

Ditto, 

- 

8130 

Skibli  -roeu Convent, 

.Skibbcreen. 

4i: 

Ditto, 

GO 

5447 

Uaudon. 

47 

Ditto,  . 

60a 

12676 

Claglieeu, 

Cathedral,  Cork. 

48 

Kerry,  , 

.19 

76BII 

Beale,  . . . 

Billybuuion. 

40 

Ditto, 

57 

4463 

Mnsterguiby,  . 

Cbhcmvaae,  . 

Watetvflle. 

fiU 

Ditto, 

_ 

9806 

Do. 

51 

Ditto, 

_ 

10045 

I.ohar,  . 

Do. 

32 

Ditto, 

_ 

11313 

Portmagee, 

Portmagee,  Valencia 

Island. 

5.1 

Ditto,  , , 

53 

1399 

Daurus,  . 

K suuiare. 

64 

Limerick, 

39 

10039 

Spiingmount,  . . 

Abbsyfeaie. 

65 

Ditto, 

46 

12131 

(ileiiOHheen,  . 

Kulinane. 

66 

Ditto, 

- 

11231 

Nicker,  . 

Pallosgrcon. 

67 

Ditto, 

52 

7222 

liauogue. 

Groom. 

58 

Ditto,  , 

- 

11422 

Mahoonagli,  . 

Newcastle  West. 

59 

Tipperary,  . 

36 

3414 

Roscren  P.L.U., 

lloscrea. 

60 

Ditto, 

43 

41/75 

Aioyglass, 

Killeuaule. 

61 

Ditto, 

_ 

4924 

Moan, 

Thurlas. 

62 

Ditto,  . . 

- 

14071 

Castleotway,  . 

Templederry,  Temple- 

more. 
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Appftvllx. 

N.vtlon  IV. 

«a.) 
Si'll*  r *1 

Oiii'ilniM. 


(:*.)•  Mcmmi.  (Iauduns  allaclmil  to  National  Schools— continued. 


N... 


County. 


OOt.  N«  Hull  Nil 


Solioiil. 


Poll  Tuvin. 


ii:t 

Timo'iury.  . 

•Hi 

1 .11117  1 

Holly  Toni,  . 

tit 

Ditto, 

A3 

A%‘ 

\ ili  o.*i|i,  . 

ti.'i 

Ditto, 

IAAJI 

'low town  Amirr,  . 

t;«i 

Waterford,  . 

•1 

•If) 

I.JO'2'i  | 

Siradlially  Douvtnit, 

li? 

( 'urlo  w,  . 

. 

i 

11 

135(111  | 

1 lloninmv, 

(ill 

Ditto,  . 

47 

11317  1 

Kil  grininy,  . 

ti.'i 

Dublin, 

3U 

■Kilio 

I’ortnuio. 

7o 

Ditto, 

: 1.111a  i 

Si..  Andirw'e,  . 

7 1 

Ditto. 

III)  A 

1311/  | 

I.iii'hu  Cotiv.nt, 

7*.! 

Kildare,  . 

37 

l.'W'rJ 

llnwllotowu,  . 

73 

Ditto,  . 

41 

1211113  | 

( kd  voratown,  . 

7. 

Kilki-iuiy, 

•III  i 

1 MH2  1 

Ini.-itiogn  ('.!),  , 

7* 

Ditto,’ 

mu?  | 

K il  mat'll  w, 

7ii 

King*#, 

31. 

Ail  13  ! 

l>'ruiikfi>rd  Commit, 

77 

Ditto,  . 

II*2H3  , 

St.  KiuninV  . 

7H 

Ditto, 

. i 

11 

IIIKilt  Hall  wowin',  . . 

79 

Ditto, 

- 

I4AK3  | 

St  Hridgris,  . 

110 

Longford, 

Ditto, 

*211 

14*20 

Ciniicrii, 

81 

, 

11*2*20 

St.  C dtimlikiU'.'-,  . 

11*2 

Qiuu'n’s, 

41 

107  A3 

Maryborough  l’ai)., 

113 

W rut uii'ft lb,  . 

33 

I4(ill3 

itoclifort  Uridgo 
Couvoiit, 

111 

Woiford,  , 

Ail 

130!)!) 

Kiliiamnnagb, . 

HA 

| Wicklow,  . 

40 

111*1 

ruttlnstown,  . 

IKi 

I Ditto, 

227 (i 

Ark  low, 

I'.uiii.skorry,  , . 

87 

1 Ditto, 

~ 

11353 

1111 

1 Galway,  , 

27 

IO7H0 

Kami,  . . 

Milltown, 

Ilf) 

1 Ditto, 

3*2 

llfllll 

fill 

> Ditto, 

I2A-27 

Mount  Dclvlu, 

!>l 

| Ditto. 

IJMiAO 

HoUnn,  . 

<»2 

1 Ditto, 

14  2HII 

Lnrgaulniy, 

!I3 

. Ditto, 

4*2 

0773 

l.nnglir-utrn,  . 

III 

Mayo, 

*211 

»A7<i 

( 'roxninnllun,  ■ 

!).r» 

1 Ditto,  . 

*2(i 

mi 

Aglinli,  . 

fit; 

1 Sligo,  . 

1*2 

3337 

Tulibcrvimnaue, 

217 

Ditto, 

• M 

mi 

( luiulouglt,  . 

•III 

Ditto, 

37117 

Dlooiiluo, 

!!! 

, Ditto, 

! 11013 

(foolborh, 

1 ( logllllgllll, 

lot 

1 litlo, 

: Kdui 

101 

1 litlo. 

‘ 

1-27(57 

■ ( llnoiiloo, 

■ . - 

1 _ 

Ilollyford,  Tipprrary. 
t'lnnmol. 

Do. 

Strudlmlly,  co.  Water- 
ford. 

I lai-ki-Utowu. 
Ilognaliitown. 

I >on. abate. 

Malaliulo. 

Lucan. 

Ciano. 

KilcuUoa. 

Thomaatown. 

Kilnucow. 

K rank  ford. 

(Miucon,  I'arinnatown. 
Tul  livn.  ore. 

Do. 

(inuianl. 

Augliimclilfo,  Grauard. 
Maryborough. 


Roclifort  Bridge. 

Goroy. 

KnnUlcerty. 

Arltlow. 

T2nninkerry. 

Hally  nine. 

Milltown,  Tutra. 

( flmifhd,  Ikllylmnnu. 
Ballyhxnoi*. 

f)o. 

Lougbcutrn,  Oort. 

Orossmolina. 

Castlobnr. 

Skii-en. 

Halltnafad. 

Doyle. 

UivrretQwn. 

llallimifail. 

: Hoyle. 
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(4.) — General  Report  on  the  Agricultural  Department  by 
Mr.  Carroll,  M.R.T.A.,  Agricultural  Superintendent. 

Albert  Farm, 

Glasnevin. 

Gentlemen. — I beg  to  submit  my  report  upon  the  Agricultural 
Department  for  1897. 

I.  The  progress  of  the  department  in  its  various  branches  lias  been 
satisfactory.  1 have  pleasure  in  reporting  that  very  useful  work  has 
been  accomplished  during  the  year,  and  that  arrangements  have  been 
made  by  which  the  work  of  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  Com- 
missioners will,  in  future  years,  prove  still  more  serviceable  than  in  the 
the  past,  to  the  material  interests  of  the  agricultural  classes  in 
Ireland. 


Appendix. 

Section  IV. 
<*•) 

Ucnertil 

Report 

A«ri- 

culuir.il 

Rupor- 

intondont 

Progresa  in 

agricultural 

instruction. 


Tn  my  report  of  last  year  1 stated  that  the  text-book  on  agriculture  Tim  n«w 
had  been  revised  ami  adopted  for  use  in  National  schools  where  agrii-n  1-  1ext'boolc' 
lure  was  taught.  As  might  be  expected,  considerable  criticism  was 
accorded  the  revised  bonk.  Comments,  some  adverse,  and  others  favour- 
able as  to  its  suitability  for  young  people  reached  me.  On  the  whole,  I 
consider  that  the  book  has  been  well  received,  and  that  when  teachers 
become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  its  subject  matter,  they  will  find  that 
the  course  of  instruction  which  it  requires  is  sufficiently  easy.  Pupils 
will  obtain  a more  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  the  examina- 
tions to  test  the  knowledge  of  the  pupils  therein  will  have  increased 
interest  for  those  who  conduct  them.  This  result  may  he  anticipated 
from  the  introduction  of  more  scientific  matter  of  thoroughly  practical 
import,  and  the  elimination  of  portions  of  the  book  which  were  of 
more  purely  technical  character,  and  often  related  to  local  rather  than 
general  practices. 

In  order  that  any  text-hook  may  be  of  lasting  benefit  to  the  pupils, 
it  must  be  taught  by  the  living  voice,  and  with  the  awakening  in- 
fluences of  the  teacher  explaining  and  illustrating  tho  matter  of  the 
book.  Mere  paraphrasing  or  catechetical  questioning  is  not  the  method 
of  teaching  that  should  bo  encouraged  in  regard  to  agriculture,  which, 
perhaps,  more  than  any  other  of  the  school  subjects,  invites  exposition 
and  object  lessons. 

II.  The  attendances  of  teachers  of  National  schools  at  the  Special 
Agricultural  Sessions  provided  for  them  at  the  Albert  Institution  at  Model 
have  been  satisfactory.  I have  suggested  for  the  consideration  of  the  Firm. 
Commissioners  a project  whereby  tho  usefulness  of  these  sessions  may 
be  increased.  This  project  contemplates  systematizing  on  au  improved 
method  tho  scionco  teaching  of  those  sessions.  It  is  proposed  that 
each  of  tho  professors  in  Agricultural  Chemistry,  Veterinary  Science, 

Natural  History,  and  Botany,  shall  deliver  short  courses  of  lectures 
to  the  school  teachers  during  the  Special  Agricultural  Session.  That 
each  course  shall  bo  complete  in  itself,  and  that  suitable  textbooks 
shall  be  available  for  use,  in  order  that  the  teachers  under  instruction  may 
derive  the  fullest  benefit  from  the  instruction  thus  given.  I hope  that 
the  science  teaching,  limited  though  it  must  necessarily  be,  may  have 
the  effect  of  inducing  such  teachers  as  come  under  its  influence  to  con- 
tinue their  studies  when  they  leave  the  institution.  Should  they  do  so, 
their  methods  of  teaching  agriculture  in  the  school  will  assuredly  be 
improved  ; and  even  in  the  case  of  adults  in  their  several  localities, 
many  will  be  led  by  the  influence  of  the  teachers  to  take  a move 
intelligent  interest  in  improved  farming  than  they  have  hitherto  done. 
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Ili.  The  aRiieultural  schools  lm,ve  not  increased  numerically,  but  I 
havo  much  pl.-iimire  iu  m|mrliii|{  that  llirra  is  improvement  noticeable 
iu  the  teaching,  both  in  tlmoiy  ami  prnutius,  mid  iu  the  umna..emcut  of 
tlioKiiiiill  farms  attached  l.<>  (.In'  schools. 

I commend  to  tlio  notice*,  of  tlio  Commissioners  the  rendineas  with 
which  the  teachers  of  those  schools  co-operate  with  the  central  establish- 
incut  in  carrying  out  experiments  of  interest  for  the  progress  of  agricui- 
turo  in  Ireland.  Tlio  elaborate  returns  of  experiments  on  the  potato 
which  will  lxi  found  in  this  appendix,  testify  to  the  teachers’  zeal 
especially  when  it  is  noted  that  these  experiments  at  the  Agricultural 
schools  arc  carried  on  without  additional  fees  to  the  teachers. 

IV.  In  addition  to  experiments  upon  potato  culture  the  teachers 
of  agricultural  schools  have  undertaken  the  cultivation  of  haricot 
beans  with  the  object  of  testing  the  suitability  of  districts  of  the 
country  for  the  growth  of  this  crop.  The  haricot  bean  is  grown 
extensively  in  countries  whoso  economical  conditions  are  similar  to 
those  of  Ireland.  In  former  reports  1 have  given  my  opinion  that  this 
crop  might  he  readily  introduced  as  an  addition  to  the  products  of 
agriculture  in  Ireland  ; and  also  that  if  the  cultivation  of  the  crop 
were  seconded  by  instruction  in  preparing  it  as  food,  a really  substan- 
tial improvement  in  the  diet  of  the  peasantry  of  Ireland  would  result. 

V.  The  teachers  of  agricultural  schools  have  also  grown  plots  of 
llax  for  the  purpose  of  familiarizing  their  pupils  with  the  character  of 
the  product,  and  with  its  cultivation,  as  well  as  to  test  the  capacity  of 
soils  and  climates  in  different  districts  for  the  crop. 

VI.  I desire  to  notice  for  the  consideration  of  the  Commissioners,  the 
readiness  with  which  teachers  of  agricultural  schools  have  throughout 
the  year  furnished  reports  upon  the  treatment  and  yield  of  these  crops, 
and  the  prospects  under  the  conditions  of  the  climate,  &c.  Circum- 
stances allecting  agriculture  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  respective 
schools  have  been  recorded  in  many  instances  with  considerable  care. 
Many  of  these  reports  contain  matter  of  much  interest  to  Irish  agri- 
culturists, and  must  have  considerable  interest  for  the  Agricultural 
Committee  of  the  Board  to  which  they  are  presented  at  its  monthly 
meetings. 

VII.  The  school  gardens  continue  to  increase,  and  I have  reason  to 
hope  that  with  increased  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  maxims  of 
gardening  and  its  cognate  branches  of  industry,  will  gradually  develop 
into  an  educational  branch  of  considerable  importance  to  the  National 
system. 

The  encouragement  given  by  the  Commissioners  to  the  teaching  of 
cottage  gardening  to  girls  lias  been  productive  of  much  interest. 
Some  Convent  schools  have  taken  up  this  branch  of  industrial  instruc- 
tion, and,  moreover,  have  done  so  with  commendable  zeal.  I trust 
that  increasing  numbers  of  rural  schools  for  girls  will  take  up  a subject 
that  if  largely  practised  by  females  would  be  fraught  with  promise  for 
the  social  and  economic  progress  of  the  country. 


The  Albert  Agricultural  Institution . 

Albert  VIII.  The  cfliciency  of  this  institution  in  practical  training  continues, 

Institution.  I’he  students  of  the  different  classes  that  attended  during  the  year 
were  most  attentive  and  diligent.  Indeed  the  general  success  of  the 
establishment  contrasts  very  favourably  with  any  similar  institution 
with  which  1 am  acquainted.  A dilhculty,  however,  has  existed 
fur  many  years,  and  is  still  felt  at  the  Glasnevin  establishment  owing 
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to  the  shortness  of  the  period  that  cm  be  given  to  each  of  the  ^wuultx. 
various  classes  that  attend  the  courses  of  instruction.  Section  IV. 

(4.) 

The  agricultural  students’  session  might,  with  great  advantage,  bo  oOT1^i 
prolonged  from  eight  months  to  two  years.  The  session  for  dairy  iuport. 
instruction  could  also,  with  benefit  to  the  country,  be  extended  from  the  AuiT 
present  six  weeks  to  six  months.  Sessions  also  for  National  teachers  g”^™1 
longer  than  six  weeks,  if  at  all  practicable,  would  be  a great  gain.  intendent. 

That  the  session  courses  are  now  necessarily  short,  through  the 
paucity  of  means  for  training  in  practical  and  scientific  agriculture  in 
this  country,  is  a subject  for  regret,  inasmuch  its  students  of  all 
classes  leave  the  institution  just  as  they  are  beginning  to  take  an 
interest  in  their  work,  anil  when  their  minds  are  becoming  really 
receptive  of  the  instruction  provided  in  the  institution. 

The  course  of  instruction  at  the  Albert  Institution  has  been  in 
character  similar  to  previous  sessions. 

IX.  The  professors  have  arranged  for  the  coming  year  to  supply 
syllabuses  of  their  courses  of  lectures  for  the  use  of  the  students. 

This  will  he  helpful  in  the  studies  and  will  be  useful  in  indicating  the 
courses  of  reading  that  should  be  followed  with  best  advantage.  The 
students  are  well  supplied  with  books  bearing  upon  the  subjects  treated 
in  the  lectures,  and  I lmve  much  satisfaction  in  stating  that  a very 
large  proportion  of  those  who  pass  through  the  course  of  agricultural 
training  derive  substantial  and  lasting  lienelit  from  the  instruction 
imparted  in  the  institution. 

The  attendances  during  the  year  were — 

1 Paying  (interns), 

Pwby^mpTative  ex'- 
ui  ination, 

( b .)  Female  Dairy  students  1 First  Session, 

(resident)  \ Second  Session,  . 

(c.)  Queen’s  Scholars. — From  Marlborough-street 
Training  College  (non-resident  at  Albert  In- 
stitution),   

From  Church  of  Ireland  Training  College  (non- 
resident at  Albert  Institution),  . * 

(d.)  National  School  Teachers  J g'^Js^ion,  ! 

(short  coarse)  (Third  Session, 

(c.)  Creamery  Managers  (short  coarse),  . . 

X.  It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  in  the  coming  year  wo  shall  have  at 
this  institution  considerable  improvements  in  structural  arrangement 
for  more  effective  teaching  and  improved  hygienic  conditions,  the 
Board  of  Works  having  undertaken  to  provide  much  needed  new  works, 
alterations,  and  appliances. 


25 

1 

24 

50 

GO 

53 

113 


120 

3G 

150 

4 

11 

12 

27 

13 
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The  Munsf.tr  Dairy  School  and  Ayr  {cultural  Institute. 

XI.  Since  my  lust  i t port  there  has  been  an  uninterrupted  period  of 
successful  work  at  this  establishment.  The  school  appears  to  have 
in  rived  at  a condition  when  a stereotyped  report  of  successful  results 
might  be  issued. 

The  Governors  of  the  institution  who  are  associated  -with  the  Com- 
mihsioners  in  the  management  are,  however,  desirous  of  still  further 
developing  the  means  of  agricultural  instruction,  and  for  the  same 
reasons- as  stated  in  respect  of  the  Glasnevin  establishment,  it  would  be 
desirable  to  aid  in  extending  the  resources  of  the  Munster  Institute. 


The  congestion  at  each  of  the  Commissioners’  establishments,  Glas- 
nevin and  Munster,  indicates  that  the  period  has  arrived  for  developing 
additional  agricultural  centres  throughout  the  country.  With  such  an 
energetic  body  as  the  Governors  of  the  Munster  Dairy  School  that 
co-operates  so  harmoniously  and  effectively  with  the  Commissioners,  an 
ancillary  agency  exists  that  might  be  productive,  under  an  extended 
system,  of  great  results  in  developing  the  agricultural  resources  of  the 
province  of  Munster. 


The  number  of  young  men  attending  the  agricultural  session  from 
21st  -July  to  20th  December  was  19.  This  is  an  increase  upon  the 
attendances  of  former  years.  Five  young  men  who  attended  this  class 
were  admitted  by  competitive  examination  to  free  studentship  at  the 
Allxsrt  Agricultural  Institution,  Glasnevin. 


The  dairy  sessions  for  instruction  to  young  women  were  attended  as 
follows : — 

Pupils. 

First  Session  from  January  to  March,  .....  37 

Second  „ from  March  to  May.  ......  35 

Third  from  May  to  July,  ......  38 

The  Creamery  Managers’  Session,  ......  1* 


'total  Number  of  Student?, 


122 


Dairy  Instruction. 

Oieameriw.  XII.  The  reports  of  the  instructors  in  this  department  will  be  read 
with  interest. 


The  creamery  movement  in  Ireland  is  growing  in  importance.  The 
development  within  recent  years  lias  been  phenomenal  in  the  history 
of  industrial  enterprise  in  the  country. 

The  instructors  for  Creameries  have  given  very  marked  attention  to 
improving  the  condition  of  existing  creameries  and  also  to  advising  on 
Llie  construction  of  new  ones. 

In  the  early  jveriod  of  creamery  work  the  absence  of  expert  advice 
was  much  felt,  and  in  consequence,  of  want  of  experience  and  training 
on  the  part  of  managers  the  creamery  movement  was  considerably 
impeded.  Indeed  it  was  marvellous  how  much  was  actually  accom- 
plished in  the  way  of  establishing  creameries  when  the  difficulties  of 
their  initiation  arc  considered. 

At  the  present  time  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  Government  for 
instruction  in  the  establishment  of  creameries,  and  the  aid  granted 
through  visits  from  tlio  creamery  instructors  are  of  national  importance. 

Besides,  in  addition  to  the  itinerant  instruction  in  creamery  manage- 
ment, there  are  facilities  afforded  at  the  Glasnevin  and  Munster  Dairy 
Schools  for  scientific  and  practical  instruction  in  creamery  work.  All 
the  apparatus  and  appliances  necessary  for  instruction  are  main- 
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tained  at  those  establishments.  One  of  the  very  capable  experts  iu  Jpp«irfLr. 
creamery  dairying  attends  during  the  courses  to  direct  the  instruction  section  iv. 
at  the  Glasnevin  and  Munster  Schools.  The  persons  who  are  admitted 
for  instruction  at  these  sessions  must  have  had  experience  in  practical  uenewl 
creamery  work,  or  have  a prospect  of  gaining  practical  experience  inIitp2Iil 
creameries.  The  students  are  subjected  to  an  examination  at  the  con-  ^Km-ai 
elusion  of  the  courses,  which  entitles  them  to  “certificates  of  attend-  Supor- 
ance,”  and  after  a six  months’  period  of  successful  management  in  any  futyndent* 
recognised  creamery,  when  reported  on  by  one  of  tho  Board's  officers, 
they  may  be  awarded  the  Creamery  Manager’s  certificate  of  efficiency. 

Whilst  there  has  been  considerable  improvement  in  the  management 
of  creameries  in  Ireland,  experience  of  their  woiking  shows  that  there 
is  still  room  for  much  improvement.  The  persistent  attention  to  details 
apparently  small  in  themselves,  which  is  so  very  marked  in  Scandi- 
navian dairying,  is  in  too  many  cases  ignored  in  Ireland,  with  the  result 
that  there  is  considerable  variation  still  noticeable  in  the  quality  of 
Irish  butter  as  it  is  put  upon  the  market.  The  great  aim  of  Scandi- 
navian dairymen  is  to  produce  butter  in  enormous  quantities  of  uniform 
character.  There  is  really  very  little  difference  between  the  butter  of 
one  dairy  and  another  in  Denmark  and  Sweden.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  separate  the  casks  in  a consignment  of  Danish  butter  and  say 
so  many  are  from  one  creamery  and  so  many  from  another.  The 
organization  that  advises  and  practically  regulates  the  dairying  industry 
of  Denmark  and  Sweden  has  succeeded  by  advice  and  direction  in 
bringing  about  such  a uuiforinity  in  Scandinavian  butter  that  it  is  now 
known  only  ns  Danish  or  Swedish  butter.  In  Ireland  attempts  have 
been  made  to  secure  markets  for  “ brands.”  Whilst  a few  may,  by 
making  high-class  butter  and  with  a “ catching  ” brand,  secure  a higher 
price  than  their  neighbours,  their  prices  would  increase  considerably  if 
the  words  Irish  butter  meant  thoroughly  good  butter. 

XIII.  Whilst  creameries  have  had  considerable  attention  from  the  Home 
Agricultural  Department,  home  dairying  has  not  been  forgotten.  The  da,rriD«- 
two  Dairy  Instructresses  that  are  engaged  have  been  very  busy  in 
giving  instruction  in  districts  in  which  home  dairying  is  still  practised. 

The  work  of  these  instructresses  has  been  on  the  whole  very  successful, 
when  the  difficulties  often  encountered,  in  the  way  of  introducing 
improvements  or  even  of  awakening  interest  therein,  owing  to  the 
backward  condition  of  the  districts,  is  considered. 

The  Governors  of  the  Munster  Dairy  School  and  Agricultural 
Institute  have  taken  a keen  interest  in  tho  subject  of  itinerant  daily  in- 
struction, and  have  already  been  most  successful  in  organizing  districts 
iu  the  province  of  Munster.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  clergy  of 
all  denominations  have,  since  tho  establishment  of  itinerant  instruction, 
aided  considerably  in  promoting  this  most  useful  work. 

With  regard  to  furtlier  developments  in  dairy  instruction  in  Ireland, 

I believe  it  would  be  desirable  to  increase  the  encouragement  of  it  by 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  instructresses,  and  by  combining  the 
present  system  of  organization  with  one  similar  to  that  in  operation  for 
cookery  instruction  in  National  Schools,  which  is  now  successfully 
engrafted  on  the  National  School  System. 


I am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

Tnos.  Cakholl. 
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(a).  Ai.ukht  I, Alton  Kaum. 


IIai.an.ik  Snnnt'  fur  1,1m  Twi,Uit  M .m i.Iik  miilixl  Silst  Muroli,  1S98. 


K 

•/. 

uiiiiKirrs. 

if. 

it  *.  d. 

Tm 

Amount  ,<f  Vnliiiillnii at  roni- 

uu’iD'iMimut  hi  yi'jir. 

2,««.i 

11 

1 

I'roduuo, 

2^78  13  5 

•• 

Hiil'itninliiii;  IMil'i, 

207 

7 

4 

« tfelUn,  . 

503  12  8 

„ Klll'llp,  .... 

iiii'iltiUn  Km  tin*, 

IIWi 

12 

l 

281  0 3 

II 

i*ntll«%  . 

f.lH 

0 

0 

„ 1 lottos,  . 

1 16  0 

„ 

Stump,  .... 

1CH 

i 

0 

..  Wiw 

353  2 1 

„ 

Horm'N,  . 

a 

0 

0 

Wliml,  «... 

1814  G 

Labour,  .... 

40.1 

11 

ft 

„ OuIh,  .... 

1 4 9 

HeMa,  . , , . 

IS 

4 

11 

Hurley,  . , , , 

47  10  8 

„ 

MauUriMi,  . 

ni 

17 

3 

„ PuliitncH,  , , , 

129  G 3 

„ 

Ini]i1i’nu>utH,  . . , 

181 

1 

0 

„ Service  of  Hires,  , , 

2 0 0 

„ 

Horn.'  siuH-unr,  . . . 

18 

18 

C 

„ Miuoollitnooua,  . . , 

12  110 

1. 

UnrncHii,  .... 

13 

11 

0 

„ Oulrilnmlliu;  Lolita,  . 

239  19  8 

KimdJm:  smiri.  . 

S5K 

4 

2 

„ KuMmatrd  proportion  of  Ex- 
tHillwH  in  roll  lied  ion  With 

iluilvnry  of  Milk— Small 

n 

fill  nn<I  MiMlti>ini\  . . 

If* 

•» 

G 

I' arm,  . 

2 6 8 

KjtpiMioi**  In  Kuim,  . . 

38 

Do.— InlormtHlinti'  Farm, 

8 1J  0 

» 

•i 

Ml  hmUmiinuii.  . . . 

30 

10 

n 

„ l.ivo  Shirk,  Ijihour, 
rlmri'tiuhtii  to:  - 

„ 

c Joii.1  fur  Kmrino,  . 

21) 

0 

0 

Intunnoillalo  Kurm,  . 

8i  7 1 

I.ulmiir,  Kurn t I'roflitri',  .to.. 

Small  Karin,  . • 

21  18  0 

Small  Kuim. 

14 

10 

u 

(i  union,  . . • 

14  6 0 

Inhirmi'iilaln  Fann,  . 

171 

3 

it 

„ Poultry  Deportment,  . . 

718  9 

Iloinrnu  uf  llul lor,  .ti*^  trnni 

„ UoiiL  Experimental  0 rounds, 

10  7 8 

liuiryHiihn.il, 

372 

13 

0 

H (|nt|  Allxirl  Lodge, 

35  0 0 

" 

Hunt,  . , , . 

CHI 

7 

4 

„ Kiurn  of  Hujiorlntondont'a 
Horm\  . 

25  0 0 

M 

llaln mm,  lii*lihf  j.tuin  on  ymr'ii 
imiHai'lloii  -,  . 

470 

3 

11 

„ Valuation  at  i lono  of  year,  . 

2,588  10  3 

Tol  id,  . il\,m  14  10 

Total,  • 

CO, 701  11  10 
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Appendix. 


(b).  Albert  Intermediate  Farm. 

Balance  Sheet  for  the  Twelve  Months  ended  31st  March,  1898. 


. EXPENSES. 

£ t.  </. 

To  Amount  of  Valuation  ut  com- 
mencement of  year,  . 233  0 0 

„ Cattle,  . . . . 80  10  0 

„ Labour,  . . . . 42  9 0 

, Seeds,  . . • .550 

„ Manured.  . . . 7 2 3 

„ Miscellaneous,  . . . 0 3 8 

„ Ex  pounce  in  connection  with 

delivery  of  Milk,  . . 8 12  0 


Receipts. 

By  Amount  received  for  Dairy 
Produco, 

„ Cattle,  .... 

« Pies, 

..  Oats 

,,  Miscellaneous,  . 
n Dobtg  outstanding,  . 

.,  Valuation  at  the  close  of  year, 


x t.  a, 

281  6 5 
113  7 0 
4 4 0 
40  0 0 
21  3 0 
2 6 0 
270  5 10 


Soction  IV. 

(0.1 

Balance 

Shoot. 

Allnjrt 

Inter- 

mediate 

Farm. 


„ Livo  Slock,  Lnhonr,  Ac.,  from 


Largo  Farm,  . 

84 

7 

Do.,  from  Small  Farm,  , 

13 

0 

Funl  for  Cooking, 

3 

0 

Rent,  .... 

71 

6 

Balance  in  favour  of  manage- 
ment, .... 

192  14 

Total. 


£711  10  0 


Total,  . . £741  10  9 


(c).  Albert  Small  Farm.  untune. 

Sheet. 


Balance  Sheet  for  the  Twelve  Months  ended  31st  March,  1898. 


Expenhes. 

RECEIPTS. 

£ i. 

d. 

£ i. 

<L 

To  Amount  of  Valuation  at  com- 

By  Amount  received  for  Dairy 

menoemont  of  year. 

98  B 

9 

Produce, 

74  A 

8 

„ Gallic,  .... 

22  1 

0 

„ Cattle,  .... 

29  0 

0 

„ Labour,  .... 

25  17 

6 

„ Tiff*,  .... 

5 1C 

9 

* Seeds,  .... 

1 18 

5 

„ Potatoes, .... 

5 13 

8 

„ Manures,  . . . 

4 14 

9 

„ Oats,  .... 

14  0 

0 

„ Expenses  in  conned  ion  with 

.,  Debts  outstanding, 

1 9 

0 

delivery. 

2 5 

8 

„ Valuation  at  the  close  of  year. 

IOC  I 

0 

„ Labour,  Ac.,  from  Largo 

Farm,  . . . 

21  18 

6 

,,  Rent,  .... 

19  16 

3 

,,  Fuel  for  Cooking, 

2 0 

0 

„ Balance  in  favour  of  manage- 

muni,  .... 

37  8 

3 

TotAl, 

£236  7 

1 

Total, 

4236  7 

1 

Albert 

Smull 

Form. 
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Anmitiz.  (t l).  Munster  Model  Farm. 

SmHoii  iv.  X'AFjANOR  Siikrt  for  the  Twelve  MontliR  omloil  31st  March,  1898. 


Halaneu 

Blicot- 

Munster 

Modul 

Farm. 

To 

ICXPISNSKS. 

Amount-  of  Vnlnnlinn  at 
uommoiufunumi  of  year, . 

£ *.  i 7. 

1.3 IS  17  G 

By 

Receipts. 

Amount  of  Cush  received 
during  year,  vise.:— 

« «.  4 

Labour,  . • 

3SG  12  2 

.. 

Dairy  Produce,  . , , 

302  18  3 

Livestock, 

Hi)  G 7 

•• 

Uuttor  from  bought  Cream,  . 

988  0 10 

- 

Seeds,  . 

20  it  0 

Cal  tlu,  , . , 

101  7 0 

„ 

Manures 

37  17  0 

.. 

1’lKs, 

05  12  10 

„ 

Feuding  StulK  . 

150  10  8 

.. 

Poultry,  . 

25  16  2 

„ 

Iuiplomontu,  . . . 

100  1 3 

.. 

Hurley,  . , . 

30  9 3 

» 

Smith  work,  . . 

8 17  U 

« 

Potatoes,  Ac., 

40  2 5 

„ 

Mlsoollaimms  Expound*, 

37  C 11 

.. 

Gordon  Produce,  , , 

19  I 0 

„ 

Itonl,  . . . . 

220  0 0 

.. 

Service  of  Sires,  , , , 

2 12  0 

« 

Croam  for  Educational  pur- 
poses, . 

1,210  18  8 

„ 

Training  Depart mont 

" 

I'rollt  nnd  Loss,  Itclng  gain  ou 
year's  farming, 

127  18  4 

•• 

(Loss  on  Cream  and  Milk),  . 
Labour  ror  Establishment, 

301  811 
212  1 0 

•• 

Valual ion  at  end  of  your, 

1.551  3 3 

Total, 

£3,700  11  1 

Tofal, 

£3,706  11  4 

ITINERANT  DAIRY  INSTRUCTION. 


section  xv  ((1.) — Remarks  by  Mr.  Carroll,  Agricultural  Superintendent. 

<0.) 

Messrs.  Poole  Wilson  and  Charles  bofmark  have  reported  on  the 
Dairy'  wori;  ,lonQ  by  them  in  1897,  in  regard  to  the  creameries  throughout 
tioa  tile  country  which  they  visited. 

Mins  Dilution  has  also  roportoil  as  to  itinerant  dairy  instruction 
given  by  her  in  the  districts  which  she  visited  in  tho  Province  of 
Munster. 

These  reports  indicate  improvement  in  methods  and  general  progress 
in  dairying,  and  although  thorn  is  uracil  to  ho  desired  in  respect  of 
further  progress,  it  may  ho  inferred  that  in  future  years  there  will  be 
permanent  advance  ill  tho  industry.  . n 

During  the  year  an  experiment  was  made  at  Mitchelstown,  County 
Cork,  which  was  entirely  successful,  and  pointed  to  a method  of  im- 
provement in  dairying  which  should  he  eneourugod. 

Mr.  Webber,  Mitchelstown  Castlo,  ottered  a number  of  prizes  to  be 
competed  for  at  an  exhibition  of  butter  to  lw  held  in  Mitcbelstowu. 
A largo  and  ropvascntalivu  display  of  butter  w.is  made,  and  persous 
attending  tho  exhibition  had  full  opportunity  of  seeing  the  class  ol 
butter  mado  by  tho  best  makers  in  tho  neighbourhood. 

Subsequently  one  of  tho  Dairy  Instructresses  was  invited  to  give 
instruction  in  tho  district,  and  after  about  a mouth  had  elapied  anot  ier 
exhibition  of  butter  with  similar  classes  and  prizes  was  held.  At  tun 
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exhibition  many  of  the  competitors  at  the  previous  one  again  appeared,  iir. 
and  the  point  for  consideration  was,  has  there  been  any  improvement  Section  rv\ 
in  the  butter  through  the  instruction  given  in  the  meantime.  Several 
persons  who  carefully  noted  both  exhibitions  were  much  impressed  itinerant 
with  the  evidences  of  improvement  in  the  butter  exhibition,  and  all  fismic- 
were  satisfied  that  the  system  of  itinerant  instruction  in  daiiying  was  tion- 
deserving  of  their  warm  appreciation,  and  that  the  exhibition  inau- 
gurated by  the  forethought  and  liberality  of  Mr.  Webber  would  be  a 
most  powerful  factor  in  importing  practical  instruction  to  the  people. 

One  of  the  hindrances  to  improvement  in  Ireland  is  the  difficulty 
that  exists  in  investigating  the  methods  of  dairying  that  are  practised 
by  the  small  occupiers  of  land. 

" The  poverty  of  this  class  prevents  improvement  in  their  dairy  build- 
ings. The  same  cause  prevents  outlay  on  suitable  dairy  appliances. 

Along  with  these  hindrances  old  prejudices  have  to  bo  overcome,  and 
the  farming  classes  have  to  be  assured  that  the  Instructors  are  not 
about  to  introduce  expensive  methods  in  their  teaching.  In  addition 
there  is  want  of  knowledge  of  what  is  required,  as  there  are  few 
farmers  in  backward  districts  who  have  the  most  remote  idea  of  what 
the  consumers  requite  in  the  matter  of  butter.  The  only  experience 
the  maker  has  of  narket  requirements  being  the  higgling  as  t"  price 
with  the  butter  buyer.  The  latter  very  frequently  confines  his  aim 
almost  exclusively  to  buying  as  cheaply  as  lie  can,  seldom  using  his 
influence  with  the  farmers  to  induce  them  to  improve  their  method  of 
batter  making. 

1 look  to  the  industrial  training  of  the  youth  of  the  country  for  the 
largest  measure  of  success  in  improved  dairying  in  Ireland,  and  the 
progress  that  has  already  been  made,  and  the  increasing  earnestness 
and  desire  for  knowledge  that  are  manifest  at  the  classes  for  itinerant 
dairy  instruction  that  are  now  well  established,  give  reason  for  expec- 
tation that  the  dairying  industry  of  Ireland  is  in  at  least  a hopeful 
condition. 

I am,  ike., 

T.  Carroll. 


Synopsis  of  Reports  furnished  by  Itinerant  Dairy  Instructresses. 

The  reports  furnished  by  the  Itinerant  Dairy  Instructresses  show 
that  although  there  is  a general  disposition  amongst  the  people  in  the 
several  districts  visited  to  take  advantage  of  the  instruction  provided, 
and  to  improve,  their  system  of  buttermaking,  yet  in  many  localities 
there  is  a tenacious  clinging  to  old  customs  and  an  embarrassing 
suspicion  iu  regard  to  the  introduction  of  new  methods. 

In  some  instances,  however,  where  tbia  prejudice  at  the  first  very 
seriously  interfered  with  the  classes,  subsequently  it  yielded  to  tlie  tact 
and  perseverance  of  the  Instructress,  and  her  lectures  and  demonstra- 
tions boro  good  fruit.  One  of  the  means  of  removing  prejudice,  is 
visiting  home  dairies,  where  the  wife  and  daughters  of  the  farmer  are 
personally  guided  in  the  working  of  improved  methods. 

In  one  of  the  districts  visited  in  the  year,  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Instructress,  the  idea  of  a “Teacher”  of  buttermaking  was  adversely 
criticised  in  public,  with  the  effect  that  on  the  arrival  of  the  Instructress 
the  attendance  at  the  classes  was  very  poor,  and  those  who  did  attend 
were  subjected  to  ridicule.  For  about  a week  the  prospect  was  dis- 
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hearkening  as  little  or  no  intorcMt  smimed  to  ho  taken  in  tlm  proceeding 
Mei’iinn  IV.  of  the  InsIruetreNn.  lit  lint  Kccnnd  week,  howovor,  there  was  happily  a 
JLUlI  marked  improvement ; I ho  interest  of  the  penplo  had  become  arousal- 

1jiurri.nl  the  aMemlaneo  Imciune  at  length  Kalrnfactory,  awl  included  people  of 

lii'-iru.*-  connected  with  ngriculluru.  Thus,  throughout  this  locality 

*"•»  the  Hjiirit  of  reserve  hilherlo  observed  gave  away  to  ono  of  confidence 

and  inquiry,  and  at.  Hie  eoiirlimion  of  tluj  course  of  lectures  the  Instruc- 
tress was  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  results,  and  Colt  confident  that 
her  ins! ructions  would  prove  of  permanent  benefit. 

(■iminiKlniirOM  also  of  a different  kind,  sometimes  militate  against  the 
efforts  of  llie  Imdnietrcjwes.  In  ono  district  visited,  whoro  “blending 11 
of  foil  ter  Inrgely  prevails,  the  priee  of  the  butter  purduwod  with  a 
view  to  blending  it  for  the  market  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  nftectcd  by  the 
quality.  (loud  and  bad  butler  being  worked  up  together,  is  practically 
paid  for  without  discrimination  at  I lie  Maine  rate,  Such  a custom 
discourages  improvement  in  ball eruiaking  as  without  tho  incentive  of 
enhanced  profit,  the  rare  and  skill  necessary  for  the.  production  of  butter 
of  superior  quality  will  not  be  given  In  it  by  tlm  farmers  concerned. 
'Pile  {cadency  in  a loe.nli  ty  an  circumstanced  must  Is.  towards  carelessness 
ami  unlhriftiiiess,  as  tlm  report  oil  this  district  indicates,  being  very 
unfavourable  in  respect  to  (hr  cleanliness  of  tho  dairies,  the  care  and 
feeding  of  tlm  cattle,  and  the  quality  of  the  lmtter. 


Srei inn  iv.  (7.)-  Deport  by  Mink  Dundon,  Dairy  Instructress,  1897. 

( ! knti.k.mkn’  -Tlm  Itinerant  Dairy  Instruction  for  tho  year  1897 
com  n am  red  in  April  ami  ended  in  November.  During  Lliis  period  nine 
centres  were  visiled,  viz.  : - 

I.  Ntnnlbnlly,  Queen's  County. 

1 1.  Here  Island. 

III.  Groom,  Do.  Limerick. 

IV.  Dull  in  tay  lor,  Dungarvan,  Go.  Waterford. 

V.  ( ’appoquin,  Go.  Waterford. 

VI.  Glonlurn,  Go.  Glare. 

VII.  Millown-Malbay,  Co.  Chiro. 

VIII.  Killenora,  Go,  Glare. 

IX.  Mifclielstown,  Go.  Cork. 

TIiihi  quilt  The  course  of  instruction  usually  busted  for  one  fortnight  in  each 
in  ifntrir.ts  centre  and  a fortnight  in  each  of  the  outlying  districts.  In  addition, 
niiown  fmir  agricultural  and  dairy  shows  were  visited,  whoro  lectures  and 
demolish1  tli«ins  were  given  in  butter  and  rherKo  making.  These  s1io\vb 
were  held  in  Bellas!.,  tWlc,  Knnis,  and  Mitclieletowii. 

Noka.  Tho  following  brief  notes  on  the  work  of  rack  district  are  taken 

from  tlm  more  lengthy  reports  already  Hunt: — 

Ktha dually. 

IiiKtnwl.i.111  Kivmi  for  llmu  wikRh  :ih  tlm  Piwmtation  Convcat 

N.ilimml  1 lo  Kirin  of  Ilf  I juliwU-ial  Chisms  iuvI  pupils  of  too 

sohui.l ; ills.,  (a,  any  of  tin.  noi^liliourifiK  liutlwwiinkimi  who  oureU  to 
nUmul.  This  distriiit  swims  to  Ik*  limn,  of  an  uKi'ioulturiu  than  of  a 
dairyil.K  .iisllicl-  Ihu  dairies  am  .small  and  tho  button  of  t o is  nc 
very  inferior. 


DiMrifla 

vibitiil. 
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Bere  Island.  Appendix. 

Assisted  by  Miss  Sara  field  in  giving  dairy  instruction  for  one  week.  Soct'on  IV- 
Classes  were  very  well  attended,  and  people  showed  a great  desire  for  — 
information  on  improved  systems.  Tim  dairies  are  very  small,  the  oiWS- 
Jantl  barren,  and  the  cattle  small  and  starved  looking.  The  butter  is  atSion. 
without  exception  bad  ; it  is  chiefly  sold  to  mariners. 

Croom. 

The  dairy  classes,  which  were  held  for  three  weeks,  were  very  well 
attended.  Great  interest  was  shown  in  the  proceedings.  Pastures  being 
rich  it  is  essentially  a dairying  district.  The  dairies  ait)  extensive  and 
comparatively  speaking,  up  to  date. 

The  butter  is  generally  good,  and  a groat  portion  is  made  on  the 
centrifugal  system  for  separating  the  cream. 

The  creameries  receive  the  greater  portion  of  the  milk  of  the  district, 
and  some  of  the  small  or  dairies  work  on  the  old  style  and  dispose  of 
their  butter  in  uncalled  lumps  for  which  there  is  a market  in  Croom. 

Besides  giving  instruction  at  the  public  classes,  instruction  was  also 
given  in  private  dailies — nino  of  which  wore  visited. 

The  hand  separators  having  been  only  recently  introduced  into  the 
district,  the  people  did  not  very  well  understand  the  working  of  them 
or  the  treatment  of  cream  separated  by  them.  Butter  is  disposed  of 
principally  in  the  Limerick  Creamery  market. 

Dairying  is  not  carried  on  during  the  winter  months. 

Ballintaylou. 

Instruction  given  for  about  three  weeks  in  a private,  dairy  at  Ballin- 
tuylor. 

The  classes  were  fairly  well  attended. 

The  dairies  are  fairly  large  and  are  managed  on  the  old  style.  The 
butter,  which  is  rather  good,  is  sold  partly  in  firkins  or  boxes  and 
sometimes  in  unsalted  lumps,  for  which  there  is  a market  in  Dungavvau. 

Instruction  was  also  given  in  a few  dairies  in  this  district. 

Caitoquin 

Instruction  given  for  seven  days;  also  in  a private  dairy. 

Daily  classes  fairly  well  attended.  The  dairies  are  of  medium,  size, 
and  the  butter  is  sold  in  an  unfinished  state  in  unsalted.  lumps. 

Glonlaua  and  Sallybank. 

A fortnight’s  instruction  was  given  in  each  of  these  districts.  The 
attendance  at  classes  was  very  large.  Different  methods  of  dairying 
are  carried  on  in  these  two  districts. 

In  Clonlara  the  dairies  are  fairly  large  and  the  milk  is  generally  sent 
to  the  creameries.  In  the  Sally  bank  district  die  dairies  are  smeller 
and  the  butter  made  is  sold  in  the  Limerick  market  to  privato 
customers,  and  some  of  it  is  disposed  of  in  lumps  uusalted. 

The  butter  of  this  district  is  very  inferior.  The  dairies  arc  very 
defective  ; five  of  them  wore  visited  in  the  district. 

Miltown-Malbay. 

The  dairy  classes  in  this  district,  which  were  held  for  five  weeks, 
were  fairly  successful.  The  dairies  are  all  very  small,  and  the  system 
of  butter-making  very  defective  Five  or  six  makers  combine  to  fill  a 
firkin,  and  the  resulting  blend  (the  reverse  of  good)  ia  incorporated 
with  water,  and  then  packed  into  green  hooped  firkins. 

B 
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Apoendtr. 

Section"  IV.  MlTOHELBTOWN. 

A week’s  instruction  waa  given  in  this  town  j.rior  to  a butter  show 
l)eing  held.  The  dairy  classes  were  fairly  well  attended.  The  dairies 
are  of  medium  size,  and  the  butter  is  sold  in  unsalted  lumps.  The 
butter  of  this  district  is  of  fairly  good  quality. 

Kilkknora. 

Twelve  days’  instruction  given.  Dairy  classes  very  well  attended. 
One  dairy  only  visited. 

The  dairies  being  small  the  blending  system  is  followed  as  in  Mil- 
town-Malbay.  The  faulty  manner  in  which  this  blending  is  carried 
out  is  not  calculated  to  improve  our  butter  industry. 

Properly  equipped  blending  factories  in  such  districts  as  Mitchelsfcown, 
Mil  tow  n-Ma  Ibuy,  Kilfonora,  Clonhu'o,  Dungarvan,  Cap[>oquin,  and 
Stradbally  should  prove  very  beneficial,  and  appear  to  he  the  only  means 
by  which  anything  like  a uniformly  high  quality  of  butter  can  be 
approached.  In  many  of  those  districts  the  dairies  arc  very  defective ; 
in  some  it  would  lie  almost  impossible,  even  with  proper  handling,  10 
turn  out  good  butter.  The  dairies  are  sadly  in  need  of  improvement ; 
but  improvements  in  dairying  that  require  some  outlay  are  not  likely 
to  be  ellected  so  long  as  the  financial  position  of  the  farmers  continues 
depressed. 

hrom  information  collected  on  revisiting  those  districts  of  East 
Clare,  where  dairy  instruction  was  given  in  1896,  1 am  satisfied  that 
really  good  results  have  followed  the  efforts  then  made. 

[ remain, 

Yours  obediently, 

E.  Dundon. 


(8.)  Report  by  Mr.  Poole  Wilson,  Dairy  Instructor. 

Gentlemen, — I beg  to  submit  my  report  for  the  year  ending  31st 
December,  1897. 

I paid  119  visits  to  creameries,  and  reported  thereon  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  National  Education.  A copy  of  the  report  was  sent 
to  the  chairman  or  proprietor  of  the  creamery.  Tn  the  case  of  co- 
operative creameries,  a copy  was  also  furnished  to  the  Irish 
Agricultural  Organisation  Society. 

I gave  the  usual  course  of  lectures  at  each  of  the  sessions  for 
creamery  managers  at  the  Albert  Model  Farm  and  Munster  Dairy 
Institute. 

Con-  I a^fi0  attended  a number  of  the  Conferences,  held  under  the  auspices  of 

fertuceu.  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society,  and  addressed  the  members 
of  the  various  societies,  pointing  out  defects  in  creameries,  their 
remedies,  and  how  the  business  might  be  developed  in  order  to  gi'® 
better  returns.  Considerable  interest  was  taken  in  these  addresses,  and 
numerous  questions  were  asked  at  the  conclusion.  1 consider  that 
these  meetings  may  be  the  means  of  bringing  the  Instructor  into  closer 
touch  with  the  various  committees.  - 

During  the  year  instructions  on  the  sampling  and  the  method  of 
testing  milk  were  issued  in  pamphlet  form.  (See  p.  22.) 


(7.) 

Itincrnnt 
Dairy  in- 
Btrucrion. 
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The  year  lias  seen  a steady  improvement  in  the  quality  of  Irish  Appendix. 
creamery  butter.  All  the  large  buyers  have  acknowledged  this,  either  Section"  rr. 
publicly  or  privately,  and  have  attributed  a great  deal  of  this  improve-  rtinomm 
meat  to  the  work  of  the  Instructors  and  the  dissemination  of  the  latest  Dairy  in- 
scicntific  methods  and  information  at  the  two  dairy  schools.  * traction. 

I made  inquiries  from  several  of  the  large  buyers,  and,  with  the  Iniprove- 
exception  of  four  creameries,  an  improvement  invariably  followed  the  JJJJ.1*11 
visit  of  the  Inatnictor.  In  the  case  of  the  four  creameries  mentioned, 
on  revisiting  them,  I found  that  not  the  slightest  attention  had  been 
paid  to  the  instruction  and  advice  given. 

A great  improvement  which  has  taken  place,  but  one  which  cannot  Economical 
he  so  easily  demonstrated,  is  that  committees  and  managers  are  beginning  working, 
to  understand  the  necessity  of  economical  working,  and  that  to  do  this 
they  must  have  adequate  machinery  for  this  purpose. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  year  has  been  the  rapid  Growth  of 
growth  of  the  creamery  movement  in  the  North  of  Ireland — the  creamery 
majority  of  the  new  societies  have  availed  themselves  of  the  services  j^°t'|femeut 
of  the  Instmctora  to  select  sites,  plan  buildings,  and  draw  up  speci-  North, 
fications.  It  is  hoped  that  this  will  result  in  the  work  being  carried  on 
economically,  and  the  best  quality  of  butter  turned  out.  In  fact,  some 
of  these  creameries  should  equal  in  efficiency  those  of  any  other  country. 

The  services  of  the  Instructors  are  chiefly  asked  for  by  the  new 
societies,  and  in  nearly  every  case  by  the  committees. 

Most  of  the  managers  apparently  think  that  to  ask  a Daily  Instruc- 
tor to  pay  them  a visit  is  a sign  of  ignorance,  and  many  committees 
of  the  older  societies  imagine  that  they  can  still  plod  on  in  the  old  way 
when  butter  was  very  much  higher  in  price  and  hold  their  own. 

In  a few  cases  where  creameries  did  not  follow  the  advice  of  the 
Instructor,  it  was  eventually  discovered  that  a mistake  had  been  made. 

This  has  done  a lot  of  good,  for  many  of  the  new  societies  went  for 
advice  to  the  older  ones.  The  latter  have  pointed  out  their  mistakes, 
and  advised  the  new  societies  to  adhere  to  plans  and  specifications 
prepared  by  the  Instructors. 

The  chief  improvements  effected  are  as  follows  : — 

The  new  creameries  provide  more  room,  are  arranged  to  be  worked  Buildings, 
with  the.  minimum  number  of  hands,  have  offices,  testing  room,  cream 
room,  stores,  and  satisfactory  washing  arrangements.  The  older  societies 
have  made  additions  and  in  place  of  the  wooden  receiving  and  delivery 
platforms  have  erected  concrete  ones. 

Traps  have  been  removed  outside  in  several  of  the  older  creameries,  Drainage* 
and  are  invariably  placed  outside  in  case  of  the  new  ones.  Sites  have 
been  selected  with  a view  to  a good  fall. 

Many  creameries  have  obtained  better  supplies  of  water,  and  in  new  Water 
ones  the  water  supply  is  made  sure  of  before  erecting  creamery.  supply. 

There  has  been  a great  improvement  both  in  arrangement  and  Mach  in  err. 
adequacy  of  machinery. 

More  attention  is  paid  to  ventilation  now  that  its  importance  is  Ventilation, 
understood. 

If  the  improvement-  noticeable  in  the  creameries  visited  is  continued,  Cleanliness, 
want  of  cleanliness,  which  was  one  of  the  chief  faults  last  year,  will 
soon  become  rare.  Better  attention  is  now  paid  to  tills  point  as  its 
influence  on  the  quality  of  dairy  products  is  becoming  known. 

There  is  very  little  improvement  to  be  noticed  in  the  condition  of  the  Milk, 
milk.  It  is  seldom  well  strained  or  cooled,  and  owing  to  the  dirty 
condition  of  cattle  and  milkers,  is  frequently  tainted  on  arrival  at 

3 2 
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creamery.  This  f;tulb  in  not  ho  evident  in  the  summer  months.  A few 
managers  do  reject  tainted  milk,  but  the  majority  still  take  it  in  for  fear 
of  offending  the  supplier  and  thus  losing  his  custom. 

Although  the  scientific  principles  underlying  cream  ripening  liavonot 
become  generally  kuowu,  there  lias  been  a sb’ght  improvement  in  the 
practical  work.  In  the  winter  months  instead  of  allowing  the  cream 
to  stand  at  or  near  freezing  point  till  sour,  it  is  now  warmed  up  to  ripen. 

The  use  of  ice  has  become  more  generally  known,  and  a few  managers 
who  have  used  it  throughout  the  summer  now  say  they  do  not  know 
how  they  got  on  without  it.  There  is  still  plenty  of  room  for  improve- 
ment in  respect  of  solidity  and  texture  of  butter.  One  case  brought  under 
my  notice,  is  that  of  a creamery  which  built  up  a good  trade  in  pound  rolls 
during  the  spring,  hut  lost  it  altogether  during  the  summer  months 
because  the  butter  was  so  soft  that  it  could  not  bo  made  into  rolls. 

'I  bo  necessity  for  tliu  use  of  ice  is  one  of  the  points  which  I have 
brought  prominently  under  the  notice  of  managers  of  all  new  creameries, 
and  they  are  taking  stops  to  prnvido  for  a constant  supply. 

Several  creameries  in  the  Smith  have  co-operated  to  buy  a cargo  of 
ioo  uml  store  it. 

The  committees  in  many  cases  fail  to  understand  the  difference  between 
dealing  with  n large  and  a small  quantity  of  cream,  and  the  difficulty 
of  cooling  rapidly  a large  quantity  of  thick  sour  cream  for  churning. 

Many  of  tho  creameries  with  water-power  should  erect  a machine  to 
make  ice,  and  cool  their  butter  store,  other  creameries  in  the  district 
should  co-operate  • the  capital  necessary*  lieing  about  «£f>00. 

A great  nmuy  creameries  have  adopted  the  cream  ripening  vats  in 
place  of  Schwartz  cans.  The  ripening  is  thus  even,  and  a great  deal 
of  Labour  and  waste  done  away  with. 

The  methods  of  working  and  washing  butter  have  improved.  In  all 
cases  where  washing  by  means  of  a jet  of  water  on  the  tabic  was  the 
rule  and  it  came  under  notice,  on  my  advice,  the  practice,  which  bis 
undoubtedly  done  a great  deal  of  harm  to  Irish  butter,  was  discontinued 

With  the  exception  of  one  large  proprietary  firm,  the  cream  is  not 
pasteurised  before  ripening,  aud  the  use  of  either  home  made  starters  or 
pure  cultures  is  practically  unknown. 

The  only  starter  I have  seen  used  is  butter-milk,  and  no  attention 
was  apparently  paid  to  the  fact  that  this  might  be  the  means  of  carrying 
on  a taint  in  the  butter. 

In  most  of  the  new  creameries  provision  has  been  made  to  pasteurise 
the  whole  milk  if  necessary. 

With  good  clean  milk,  and  clean  surroundings,  there  is  no  need  to 
pasteurise  the  cream.  But  looking  at  the  quality  of  milk  sent  to  the 
majority  of  creameries,  I consider  that  pasteurisation  and  the  nse  ot 
either  a well-made  home  starter  or  a pure  culture  will  result  in  raising 
the  average  quality  of  the  butter. 

Ivo  creamery  has  as  yet  taken  up  cheese  making,  although  it  is  a 
branch  of  dairying,  and  I do  not  think  it  would  lie  advisable  to  com- 
mence it  till  milk  is  sent  to  the  creamery  in  a cleaner  condition. 

The  mode  of  payment  for  the  milk  is  in  much  the  same  state  as  last 
year.  Only  one  creamery  is  paying  on  the  proper  system,  viz.,  pncC 
reckoned  as  per  pound  of  butter  fat.  However,  I look  forward  to  a 
great  improvement  in  this  respect  during  the  coming  year. 

While  I have  not  noticed  any  improvement  in  the  South  in  respect 
to  the  arrangements  for  the  carriage  of  milk,  in  the  North  the  suppliers 
are  co-operatiog  to  send  milk,  with  the  result  that  some  only  visit  the 
creamery  once  a week. 
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No  protection  is  yet  afforded  the  cans  from  the  summer  heat.  In  a few  AmmKx. 
districts  milk  is  carted  to  the  creamery  at  a charge  of  4th  or  3rd  of  a section  iv. 
]>enny  per  gallon.  (8-) 

One  of  the  Northern  creameries  is  taking  steps  to  pasteurise  the 
separated  milk  and  sell  it  to  bakers.  smiction” 

None  of  the  creameries  pasteurise  the  separated  milk  with  a view  Se 
to  prolonging  its  keeping  properties  or  prevent  the  spread  of  infectious  milk, 
diseases. 

There  has  been  a slight  improvement  in  the  style  of  butter  packages.  Packages 
Stronger  boxes  und  canvas  covers  are  used,  so  that  the 
packages  arrive  at  the  markets  in  a better  condition.  The  average 
price  for  butter  during  1897  has  ruled  slightly  lower  than  in  1896. 

With  close  attention  to  hotter  skimming,  more  exhaustive  churning, 
use  of  ice.  and  strict  cleanliness  the  creameries  will  be  enabled  to  obtain 
better  yields,  turn  out  a better  quality  of  butter,  and  thus  make  better 
returns  to  their  patrons. 

Mom  capital  is  now  invested  in  creameries  with  the  result  that  we  Capital, 
have  better  buildings  and  better  machinery.  A large  number  of 
the  creameries  have  adopted  the  plan  of  converting  suppliers  who  arc 
not  shareholders  into  shareholders  by  deducting  so  much  per  month 
from  their  milk  account.  The  accounts  are  being  better  kept  and 
entries  regularly  made. 

Many  of  the  societies  are  looking  out  for  special  Hues  of  trade  with  a Outlook  for 
view  to*  obtaining  more  for  their  raw  material.  Severn!  tried  the  cream  crea4,,e,1,;- 
trade,  but  have  not  done  so  well  at  it.  No  attempt  had  apparently 
heeu  made  to  pasteurise  the  cream,  and  strict  cleanliness  bad  not  been 
adhered  to. 

Several  nrc  endeavouring  to  build  up  a trade  in  pound  rolls,  and 
have  been  very  successful.  Considering  thp  facilities  for  marketing  fresh 
butter  the  Irish  creameries  should  be  able  to  get  hold  of  and  retain  this 
trade,  the  most  paying  part  of  the  butter  business. 

I think  that  several  creameries  might  with  profit  to  themselves  turn  M tra  04 
their  attention  to  Lhe  supply  of  either  pasteurised  milk  in  bulk  or  of 
sterilised  milk  in  bottles  to  towns. 

An  attempt  is  being  made  by  one  of  the  northern  creameries  to  take 
up  this  trade. 

t The  greatest  want  is  still  the  scarcity  of  really  capable  managers. 

Now  that  better  salaries  are  being  oifered  this  business  should  attract  to  prom0te 
the  atteution  of  capable  men.  . l^8  ’n_ 

From  observation  of  students  at  the  sessions  for  dairy  instruction  I dus^y. 
would  suggest  that  no  student  be  admitted  who  has  not  already  served  a 
year  of  apprenticeship  in  a creamery.  If  this  preliminary  training 
"’us  obtained  iu  a properly  e equipped  creamery  worked  under  supei- 
rision  of  the  Instructors  it  should,  when  combined  with  the  theoretical 
training  given  at  Glasnevin  or  Cork,  enable  a man  to  become  a good 
manager. 

Provision  might  be  made  at  die  two  schools  for  instruction  in  the 
sterilising  and  bottling  of  milk.  This  would  require  that  larger 
l|uautities  of  milk  or  cream  should  be  obtained  for  practical  working. 


1 am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  Foolk  Wilson. 
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Jfpeiulit. 

.Section  IV 

(8.) 

Itinerant 
Dairy  in- 
Btruotian. 

Much  depends  on  the  careful  sampling  of  milk.  If  experimental  work  ii 
curried  on  the  conclusions  drawn  from  the  teat  may  be  correct  or  otherwise, 
according  Lo  the  way  in  which  sampling  is  dune.  The  matter  is  therefore  im- 
port suit  from  a business  point  of  view. 

In  taking  samples  at  the  farm,  the  sampler  must  see  that  the  cows  nre  pro- 
perly stripped,  that  there  is  no  water  or  separated  milk  in  any  of  the  chums 
or  vessels  into  which  the  milk  is  nut.  and  on  no  account  must  lie  allow  any 
milk  to  be  put  in  the  churn  that  he  has  not  seen  drawn  from  the  cow. 

Hulks  for  Sampling. 

1.  Every  precaution  should  be  taken  to  ensure  that  the  sample  shall 
represent  the  whole  of  the  milk  from  which  it  is  taken. 

‘2.  Where  the  milk  from  onemilking  is  contniuedin  more  thitn  one  chum, 
an  equal  quantity  of  milk  is  to  be  taken  out  of  each  churn,  mixed  in  a large 
vessel,  and  the  sample  that  is  to  be  tested  may  be  taken  from  the  mixture. 

3.  Milk  fresh  from  the  cow  inay  he  mixed  by  pouring  it  from  the  can 
to  a bucket  and  back  or  may  l»c  mixed  by  well  stirring.  The  sample 
should  be  taken  immediately.  If  the  ordinary  plunger  is  used  for  mixing, 
there  is  no  need  for  using  the  two  vessels  previously  described. 

4.  Milk  that  has  stood  until  u layer  of  cream  hu9  formed,  should  be 
poured  to  and  fro  from  one  vessel  to  another  until  the  cream  is  thoroughly 
broken  up  and  the  whole  uniionn,  It  is,  however,  advisable  to  alio* 
milk  that  is  required  for  testing  to  stand  until  cream  rises  on  it. 

5.  Clots  of  butter  upon  the  surface  of  the  milk  show  that  such  milk  is 
not  in  proper  condition  for  testing. 

6.  Milk  should  not  be  poured  from  one  vessel  to  another  oftencr  than 
necessary,  as  continual  mixing  in  this  way  is  liable  to  churn  the  creani, 
forming  small  granules  of  butter  which  quickly  rise  to  the  surface.  When 
this  occurs  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a fair  sample. 

7.  If  in  warm  weather  the  samples  are  lo  be  sent  away,  the  bottles 
should  be  filled  to  the  bottom  of  the  neck  because  if  there  be  only  a snull 
quantity  of  milk  in  the  sample  bottle  it  will  be  churned. 

8.  Before  despatching  the  samples,  give  each  a shake,  in  order  to  mix 
the  cream  that  may  have  risen. 

On  no  account  should  the  tester  bottle  be  filled  direct  from  chum  by 
pipette,  as  the  measurement  is  usually  inaccurate  owing  to  air  bubbles  being 
in  the  milk,  and  if  any  accident  happens  to  the  test  there  is  no  milk  left  to 
repeat  it. 

Samples  should  not  be  put  in  tin  cans,  and  allowed  to  sland  till  creaai  jws 
risen  ; it  is  almost  impossible  to  thoroughly  mix  such  cream  before  measunng 
the  milk  for  tester. 

Samples  should  be  taken  in  4 o z.  round-shouldered  bottles,  and  properly 
labelled  as  follows  : — Supplier’s  No.  , name, 

state  morn.,  evg.,  or  mixed  milks. 

If  the  spevifi:  gravity  of  milk  is  to  be  taken  at  the  creamery  a larger  quantity 
of  milk  is  necessary — 12  ozs.  at  least.  After  taking  gravity  and  measuring 
out  for  test,  all  but  sufficient  for  another  test  can  be  skimmed. 

When  payment  is  to  be  made  according  to  quality  samples  should  be  taken 
on  the  same  day.  in  order  that  the  same  conditions  may  apply  to  all  samplfe' 
that  urc  to  be  taken. 


APPENDIX. 

INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  SAMPLING  AND  TESTING  OF  MILK 
AT  CREAMERIES. 
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It  is  obviously  union-  to  tako  one  sot  of  samples  after  a few  davs  of  fine  Apiimdix. 
weather,  and  then  imotlior  sot  after  a few  days  of  wet  and  cold.  It  is  manifest  „ 

that  the  milk  sampled  after  the  cold  and  wet  days  will  be  naturally  poorer  than  "Sj  ' 
if  it  had  been  sampled  during  lino  wcalker,  and’so  it  will  compare  badlv  with  , — 
the  previous  samples  ' tti.°rT°n- 

all  samples  suoulil  be  taken  of  the  same  milking.  The  evening  milk  being  struction. 
naturally  richer  than  the  morning  milk,  owing  to  the  shorter  interval  between 
times  of  milking,  it  is  evidently  unfair  to  take  samples  of  one  set  of  suppliers 
in  the  morning,  and  samples  of  another  set  in  the  evening. 

In  most  creameries  there  are  a few  suppliers  who  only  bring  milk  once  a dny, 
and  perhaps  the  morning  and  evening  meals  are  mixed.  Itis  obvious  that  if 
the  morning  samples  are  taken  of  the  other  supplies,  those  men  who  only  bring 
the  milk  once  a day  will  come  off  best  owing  to  having  their  richer  evening 
milk  mixed  with  the  morning  milk. 

To  avoid  this  unfairness,  samples  should  be  taken  twice  a week,  once  of 
morning  milk  and  once  of  evening  milk. 

Those  who  bring  milk  t wice  a day  will  thus  have  a morning  and  evening 
sainplo  taken,  and  those  who  only  bringoncea  day  will  have  one  mixed  sample 
taken. 

The  Manager  should  endeavour  to  arrange  his  sampling  so  that  he  will  have 
plenty  of  time  to  examine  ilium  during  Lhu  same  day. 

He  should  take  the  samples  on  different  days  in  order  to  prevent  suppliers 
expecting  when  they  will  be  taken. 

After  the  tests  are  finis  lied  lie  should  have  all  (be  bottles  emptied  and 
washed  out  ready  for  next  sampling  and  not  leave  them  dirty  till  they  are  again 
required. 

Suppliers  should  at  all  times  be  allowed  to  see  their  milk  tested. 

A proper  sample  book  should  be  got  and  the  results  regularly  entered, 
averaging  them  once  a fortnight  or  once  a month. 

Each  supplier’s  milk  should  be  averaged  separately,  and  then  all  these 
averages  again  averaged.  This  last  figure  should  be  the  basis  figure  for  pay- 
ment, and  all  milks  oTits  quality  paid  for  at  the  average  priec. 

It  is  only  by  paying  according  to  quality  that  a creamery  can  be  properly 
worked,  and  when  the  testing  is  done  methodically  it  tan  bo  very  easily  carried 
out.  It  always  gives  the  utmost  satisfaction  iu  the  end,  and  engenders  confi- 
dence in  the  suppliers. 

On  the  manner  in  which  a Manager  conducts  his  testing  depends  the  smooth- 
ness of  workiug  with  his  Committee.  lie  should  make  himself  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  his  tester,  and  endeavour  to  be  accurate  in  every  detail.  He 
can  thus  be  sure  his  results  are  correct. 

In  order  to  promote  increased  product! veness  in  cows,  he  should  encourage 
the  suppliers  to  test  the  milk  of  individual  cows  of  their  herds  and  to  weed  out 
those  that  yield  poor  milk. 

Having  got  the  samples  in  the  bottles,  the  test  may  then  be  made  by  means 
of  the  principal  method  at  present  in  use,  the  Babcock  " method.  The 
“ Babcock"  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  popular  machines,  and  when  a good 
machine  is  used,  such  as  some  of  the  German  makes,  it  turns  out  good  results. 

In  this  method  only  one  chemical  is  needed,  viz.— sulphuric  acid.  The  test,  is 
worked  on  the  principle  that  the  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  the  caseous  matter, 
and  the  fat  is  separated  from  the  liquid  by  means  of  centrifugal  force. 

The  sulphuric  acid  must  be  of  a certain  strength  The  proper  strength  is 
I -031  to  1-1)32  at  C0°  F.  Tbo  acid  is  best  bought  for  factory  use  in  the  large 
glass-stoppered  bottles  knowr.  as  ,l  Winchester  Quarts,”  a dozen  at  a time, 
which  will  amount  to  about  a hundredweight. 

The  acid  when  kept  in  stoppered  bottles  does  not  lose  its  strength,  and  can 
he  kept  clean.  Acid  when  bought  in  a carboy  cannot  be  handled  so  easily,  and 
cannot  be  kept  tightly  stoppered,  so  that  it  slowly  loses  strength  by  absorbing 
moisture  from  the  air.  Dirt  very  easily  gets  into  u carboy  thus  contaminating 
the  acid.  On  no  account  should  a cork  be  used  for  closing  a bott  e c«*ntainiug 
acid ; it  is  attacked  by  it,  is  burned  up,  nud  dropping  into  the  acid  turns  it 
black  and  renders  it  unfit  for  use. 

Best  White  Commercial  Sulphuric’  Acid  of  a Specific  Gravity  T83I— - 1*832 
at  6(j°  F.  should  he  used.  Frequently  you  will  have  to  buy  the  strong  acid  nt  a 
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ApihihVx.  specific  gravity,  1-84  at  (*Oc  F.  To  dilute  this  about  nine  parts  of  acid  should 
BoctimT  IV.  k,!  meaautcd  out  into  another  bottle,  and  one  part  ol  water  added  in  very  small 
*"  «s. » ffUinitilka  at  a time , shaking  the  bottle  between  euch  addition  of  wafer.  If  the 
— water  wcie  nil  added  at  once  the  heat  generated  would  most  probably  crack  the 
Ea?r™iti-  bottle.  If,  however,  it  is  added  gradually  and  shaken,  the  bottle  is  slowly 
mi  ruction,  warmed  and  will  not  then  break.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  acid  should  be 
carefully  tested  by  an  acid  hydrometer  or  acidi meter,  the  acid  being  brought  to 
(10°  F.  If  ilie  temperature  of  the  acid  is  higher  or  lower,  it  shouiu  he  allowed 
to  cool  in  the  first  instance,  ami  gradually  warmed  in  the  latter  case  till  it 
reaches  G0°  l*’. 

Whatever  tester  is  used  it  is  always  to  be  understood  that  all  the  chemicals 
ana  samples  should  have  a tvmperatui  e of  about  00°  F. 

The  Unbcock  bottle  as  a rule  holds  40  c.e.  or  1*42  oz.  of  water  up  to  the 
bottom  of  the  neck  where  the  graduations  commence. 

The  stale  on  the  neck  of  the  ordinary  liabock  test  bottle  is  graduated  to  give 
a reading  of  the  percentage  of  lut  when  1h  grammes  of  milk  arc  used  in  the 
test,  that  is  the  fat  extending  over  one  of  the  largur  divisionsof  the  scale  weighs 
I per  cent.,  or  onu-humlruih  pari  of  18  grammes.  Now  us  mile  is  heavier  than 
water,  in  order  to  take  18  grammes  of  milk,  we  must  measure  slightly  less  than 
18  c.C  From  experiments  the  quantity  of  milk  of  average  quality  which  will 
weigh  18  grammes  is  1 7 *t>  c.e  ; therefore  wo  t.ikw  17  6 c.c  of  milk  for  the  test. 
Now  the  capacity  of  that  part,  cf  the  neck  over  which  the  scale  extends  is  2 cc , 
and  one  of  the  larger  divisions  occupies  '2  c.e.  Hence  os  the  specific  gravity  of 
milk  fat  is  9.  the  weight  of  the  fat  extending  over  one  of  the  larger  divisions  of 
thescale  is  9 x 2 = TH  of  a gramme,  which  is  the  100th  purtof  13  grammes, 
the  quantity  of  milk  taken,  or  I pur  cent. 

llcforc  taking  the  milk  out  of  the  sample  bottle,  it  should  he  mixed  by  first 
turning  the  bottle  upside  down  slowly  several  times  and  then  givingit  a vigorous^ 
shake.  Should  the  cream  which  may  have  risen  still  stick  in  the  shoulder  of 
bottle  a lew  grains  of  No.  8 shot  may  be  introduced  and  uted  for  the  mixing  of 
the  sample.  The  air  bubbles  in  the  milk  due  to  shaking  should  be  allowed  to 
rise.  '1  his  takes  only  a minute,  and  while  this  is  being  clone  with  the  one  sample 
the  next  should  be  mixed.  The  pipette  should  then  be  filled  above  the  murk, 
and  the  milk  allowed  to  run  out  till  the  bottom  of  the  dark  curve  or  meniscus 
is  on  a level  with  the  graduated  mark. 

The  milk  should  be  allowed  to  run  down  the  side  of  the  neck  of  the  bottle, 
and  the  point  of  the  pipette  not  pushed  in  too  far  or  the  milk  will  run  over. 
Only  milk  which  will  run  from  the  pipette  out  should  be  allowed  to  go  in  the 
bottle.  Never  blow  through  the  pipette;  it  is  made  to  deliver  the  quantity 
required  without  blowing  out  the  last  drop. 

After  having  measured  the  milk  the  next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  measure  out 
the  required  quantity  of  acid,  viz.,  1 7 '<)  c.c. 

This  is  done  with  the  acid  measure.  The  acid  should  be  poured  down  the 
Tda  of  the  neck  of  the  tester  bottle,  holding  the  bottle  in  n slanting  position 
i.nd  turning  the  neck  round  so  that  any  milk  remaining  there  may  be  washed 
down  by  the  acid.  The  acid  should  form  a clear  layer  under  the  milk.  If  the 
acid  is  poured  on  to  the  milk,  it  will  elntr  it.  and  a hod  reading  will  be  obtained. 

The  acid  and  milk  should  then  be  mixed  by  shaking  tho  bottles,  making  the 
action  stronger  and  stronger  us  the  caseous  matter  is  dissolved. 

As  soon  as  tho  milk  and  acid  are  mixed,  place  the  bottles  in  the  machine 
and  balance  it,  that  is,  place  equal  proportion  of  bottles  around  the  cireum* 
ference  of  tlm  machine  if  the  holders  are  not  filled. 

The  machine  should  then  be  turned  for  j-H  minutes  at  a speed  varying  from 
700  to '1 ,200  revolutions  per  minute,  according  to  its  diameter  700  revolutions 
per  minute  with  a machine  20  inches  in  diameter  and  faster  for  a smaller 
machine.  The  speed  can  be  easily  gauged  by  counting  how  many  revolutions 
the  d-se  makes  for  one  revolution  of  the  handle  and  then  turning  the  handle 
accordingly. 

If  steam  can  be  obtained  it  should  be  connected  to  the  outlet  pipe  for  water 
by  a small  piuee  of  hose  or  a permanent  connection  made,  so  that  the  bottles 
can  ho  kept  equally  warm.  The  warmer  the  bottles  are  kept  the  better  Uc 
test. 

The  bottle  should  now  be  tilled  to  the  bottom  of  the  neck  with  water  not 
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lower  limn  150°  F.  The  water  should  be  allowed  to  run  down  the  side  of  the  Appendix. 
neck  in  order  not  to  mix  up  the  fat  which  has  just  been  separated,  with  the  Soat^iV 
liquid  underneath.  ‘ 

Then  the  bottles  should  be  filled  to  near  the  top  graduation,  say  the  1 or  3 — 

mark  according  as  graduations  start  from  the  bottom  or  top.  and  whirled  again  Da?ryMn- 
for  about  two  urnutes,  warming  with  steam  ns  before.  If  steam  is  not  available  structlon. 
just  before  the  final  whirling,  the  tester  should  be  filled  up  to  the  bottom  of  the 
bottles  with  boiling  water. 

As  a rule  steam  can  be  connected  with  u tester  in  a creamery,  and  it  is 
decidedly  worth  while  getting  the  connection  made  as  better  and  morn  accurate 
results  are  got  by  its  means  than  by  the  use  of  hot  water  which  cools  vary 
quickly. 

After  whirling  the  bottles  are  to  be  placed  in  a hot  water  bath  to  keep  them 
warm  whilst  they  are  read.  Correct  readings  cannot  be  taken  when  the  fat  is 
cold.  The  temperature  of  the  bath  should  be  about  I 40 — 150°F. 

The  bottle  should  be  held  in  a perpendicular  position  and  the  fat  on  a level 
with  the  eye,  and  looking  towards  the  light,  the  person  making  the  test  should 
road  carefully  from  highest  to  the  lowest  limits  of  fat  or  vice  versa.  The 
bottom  of  the  column  of  butter  fat  should  always  be  read. 

In  n successful  test  the  fat  presents  a bright  golden  appearance,  and  is  quite 
free  from  any  white  or  black  granular  matter,  the  liquid  just  underneath  being 
perfectly  clear  and  colourless. 

After  the  test  is  over  and  while  the  bottles  me  still  hot,  they  should  be 
turned  over  and  the  fat  let  run  out ; they  should  llieu  be  shaken  vigorously  till 
all  the  acid  Inis  gone  out  and  there  is  nothing  left  of  the  while  deposit  on  the 
bottom  of  the  bottles. 

After  being  emptied,  the  bottles  should  be  rinsed  in  a solution  of  hot  soda 
and  water,  mid  afterwards  in  clean  hot  water. 

Bottles  are  best  cleaned  while  they  are  hot. 

The  following  are  the  causes  of  cloudy  or  burnt  readings 

1.  The  use  of  too  strong  an  acid  or  too  great  a quantity, 

2.  Allowing  the  acid  to  full  directly  upon  and  burn  the  milk. 

3.  Shaking  the  bottle  violently,  or  with  an  up  and  down  motion  when 
mixing  milk  and  acid. 

4.  Having  the  milk  at  too  high  a temperature  when  adding  the  acid. 

The  higher  the  temperature  the  less  acid  is  required. 

5.  Allowing  the  bottles  to  stand  too  long  after  adding  tbe  acid  and 
belore  shaking  will  cause  dark  spots  in  the  fat. 

Bight  readings  and  floating  particles  of  curd  arc  dee  to 

1.  The  use  of  too  little  or  too  weak  uu  acid. 

2.  Having  the  milk  or  acid  at  too  low  a temperature.  The  lower  the 
temperature  of  either  the  more  acid  is  required. 

It  is  always  bolter  to  bring  the  milk  to  the  right  temperature,  which 
should  be  U0°  F. 

3.  Insufficient  shaking  of  the  bottles  to  thoroughly  mix  tbe  milk  and 
tbe  acid. 

Points  of  considerable  importance: — 

1.  The  test  bottles  and  pipettes  must  be  clean  before  using,  as  a good 
test  cannot  be  made  with  a dirty  bottle. 

2.  Care  and  exactness  are  necessary  from  beginning  to  end  to  ensure 
success. 

3.  Shot  and  a brush  can  be  used  for  cleaning  bottles  if  necessary. 

A.  POOLE  WILSON, 

1)A1BY  iNSTliOCTOH. 
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(9.)  Report  by  Mr.  Lofmakk,  Dairy  Instructor 

Appendix 

Si'ction  iv.  Gentlemen, — The  first  tiling  T notice  iu  regard  to  creameries  in 
Ireland,  ns  compared  with  those  erocted,  for  oxainple,  in  Scandinavia, 
gjgnujt  is  the  difference  iu  the  plan  or  construction  of  the  building.  I atn  quite 
sti uetion.  willing  to  admit  that  in  moat  instances  these  buildings  are  erected  with 
Couitruc-  ,l  view  ^*“8  labour  and  expeuso  on  thu  building  itself,  and  its 
tion  of  position  is  regulated  with  regard  to  convenience  in  receiving  the  milk, 

building.  As  a i Ule  the  buildings  only  contain  ouu  room,  and  separation  of  milk, 

ripening  of  cream,  and  churning,  working,  and  packing  the  butter  are 
all  done  in  this  room.  As  ought  to  be  woll  known  tlic  cream  will 
quickly  absorb  any  odours  from  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  and  not- 
withstanding extreme  cure  it  is  impossible  to  keep  the  air  pure  and 
cool  in  a place  where  the  heating  of  the  milk,  running  of  machinery, 
and  the  washing  of  same  takes  place. 

1 would  strongly  ailviso  that  creameries  should  have  at  least  two  rooms, 
if  not  mure,  for  actual  working — one  for  separation  of  the  milk,  aud  the 
other  for  ripening  and  cooling  the  cream,  ami  churning  and  packing  the 
butter.  This  latter  room  ought  to  ho  kept  ns  cool  as  possible  and  be  well 
ventilated.  The  separating  room  must  riot  by  any  means  be  neglected 
with  regard  to  fresh  air,  but  temperature  is  of  minor  importance. 
Transport  of  In  bringing  the  milk  to  the  creameries  I find  that  customers  often 
milk.  send  ti„»  in  wooden  vessels  nob  properly  cleaned,  and  often  a dirty 
linen  cloth  covers  same.  Tito  managers  ought,  under  no  consideration, 
receive  milk  so  delivered,  and  tin  vessels  ought  to  bo  used  for  transport 
of  milk  to  creamery  in  every  instance. 

Receiving  In  most  creameries  the  tank  for  holding  the  milk  before  separation  is  of 
ofinilk.  galvanized  iron  with  a number  of  rivet  heads  inside,  and  consequently 
does  not  present  as  smooth  mid  easy  a surface  to  clean  as  might  be  desired. 
Hotting  of  From  the.se  tanks  the  milk  passes  to  the  milk  heater  through  pi[>es  of 
milk.  various  size,  and  these  pipes  should  be  so  made  as  to  allow  of  their 
being  taken  apart  for  cleaning  purposes  every  time  after  separation. 
This  I find,  except  in  a few  instances,  is  never  done,  aud  they  arc 
simply  cleaned  by  running  water  through  them,  thus  allowing  impuri- 
ties to  collect.  As  a rule  the  pipes  are  of  galvanized  iron,  very  rough 
inside,  instead  of  being  smooth,  well-tinned  copper  tubes,  fixed  with 
instant  connections. 

The  heaters  are  often  constructed  with  beaters  made  of  hair  brushes, 
which  would  he  quite  suitable  if  they  were  thoroughly  cleaned,  but  more 
often  I find  them  full  of  clogged  milk,  which  contains  bacteria,  and 
this  state  of  things  is  not  satisfactory. 

Separation  Separation  is,  as  a rule,  better  looked  after  than  any  other  work  in 
of  milk.  the  creamery,  anti  if  the  managers  would  be  careful  not  to  run  so 

much  milk  through  each  separator  per  hour  skimming  would  be  better 
done.  This,  however,  is  hardly  the  fault  of  the  managers,  but  rather 
of  the  manufacturers  of  the  separators,  or  their  agents,  who  generally 
overstate  the  power  of  their  machines.  Every  manufacturer  claims 
that  liis  machino  will  do  a certain  quantity  of  work  per  hour,  and 
will,  perhaps,  show  tests  and  analyses  to  prove  this;  but  these  tests 
should  not  be  relied  upon,  as  the  manager  muy  be  deceived  for  a long 
time,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  creamery.  For  instance,  if  the 
milk  is  carried  a certain  distance  or  jolted  to  any  great  extent  betoro 
l-eaehing  the  creamery  it  will  affect  the  work  done  by  the  separators  , 
again,  if  the  speed  is  not  maintained  and  the  machine  not  well  oiler , 
anil  if  it  does  not  run  perfectly  free,  the  remdb  will  be  allected. 
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Tlio  cream  Ls  generally  received  from  tlio  separators  in  cream  cans 
which  are  only  half  washed,  and  are  thus  placed  under  either  the  s 
separator  or  cream  cooler.  1 find  iu  several  places  that  these  cans 
rarely  get  an  airing  after  washing,  and  still  oftener  part  of  the  washing  I 
water  is  left  in  the  cans  and  so  brought  to  the  sejmrator.  I 

If  a small  quantity  of  impure  water  is  mixed,  I believe  it  will  c 
greatly  prejudice  its  ripening. 

1 aiu  surprised  at  the  use  the  so  called  “Swartz"  cans  1ms  been  put 
to  in  creameries  in  Ireland  with  refrigerators  or  cream  coolers.  These  J 
were  formerly  used  in  Scandinavia  tu  cool  tlio  cream,  but  this  is  c 
now  done  by  01*611111  coolers  or  refrigerators,  and  the  ripening  should 
not  be  done  in  these  cans;  but  after  the  cream  has  been  cooled 


for  some  hours  it  ought  to  be  brought  to  a higher  temperature, 
and  taken  to  ripening  vats  in  a specially  provided  room.  Through 
this  process  an  uniform  ripening  will  he  ensured.  When  refrigerators 
arc  used  in  creamei  ios  the  cans  ought  to  he  disjieiised  with.  A 
practical  apparatus  for  cooling  the  cream  after  ripening  is  not  avail- 
able to  my  knowledge,  and  by  practical  experiment  I have  found  the 
best  results  arc  obtained  by  running  the  cream  through  ice  placed  in  a 


strainer  before  the  churning.  If  the  ice  is  pure  lake  ice  or  manufac- 
tured from  pure  deep  well  water,  I do  not  think  any  harm  will  arise  to 
the  butter.  By  the  use  of  ice  and  churning  at  low  temperature  I churning, 
find  churning  can  lie  done  so  as  to  leave  hardly  any  fat  iu  the  butter- 


milk, and  an  average  increase  in  nu  ordinary  creamery  from  fifty  to 


sixty  pounds  of  butter  daily  might  thereby  take  place. 

Owiug  to  insufficient  room  in  the  creameries  the  dairymaids  are  salting  of 
compelled  to  salt  and  pack  the  butter  immediately  after  churning.  tl»e  butter. 
Tf  the  butter  is  salted  in  brine,  I do  not  find  any  fault  thereby,  but 


mixing  salt  and  working  only  onco  often  produces  a “ streaky  ' butter, 
so  much  complained  of  in  England.  It  would  be  better  to  allow  the 
butter  to  rest  for  a few  hours  after  mixing  the  salt,  so  as  to  allow  it  to 


melt,  and  re  work  it  before  packing. 

Packing  the  butter  in  so  many  different  vessels  of  various  types  is,  T packing  of 
believe,  a great  disadvantage  to  Irish  creameries.  I have  known  the  the  buuer. 
same  butter  to  l>e  repacked  by  the  sellers  from  cools  to  boxes,  or  vice 
verm , thereby  obtaining  a price  several  shillings  higher  per  cwt.  Often 
a creamery  of  good  reputation  is  asked  to  pack  in  kiels  of  112  lbs.,  so 
as  to  enable  retailers  in  England  to  sell  it  as  Banish.  In  Sweden  and 
Denmark  miifonn  j rack  ages  are  in  use,  and  the  creameries  in  Ireland 
ought  also  to  adopt  one  class  of  package,  either  cools  or  boxes,  and 
refuse  to  sell  in  other  than  those  packages.  If  the  best  retailers  sell 
under  the  name  of  Danish  the  whole  Irish  market  will  suffer,  as  it  is 
only  serond  quality  batter  will  he  sold  as  Irish. 

The  machinery  as  a rule  is  not  so  well  kept  as  it  ought  to  be,  Machiuery. 
and  the  engine  drivers  are  generally  incapable  of  rectifying  any  small 
irregularities  that  may  occur  from  time  to  time  in  connection  with 
same.  Many  tons  of  coal  are  yearly  wasted  in  creameries  through  the 
insufficient  knowledge  of  the  engine  driver.  Generally  oil  is  wasted  by 
using  too  much  at  a time  instead  of  smaller  quantities  more  frequently. 

I find  that  some  creameries  use  ten  times  ns  much  oil  as  others  for 


exactly  the  same  machiuery.  As  a rule  tlio  boilers  are  insured,  and  the 
insurance  company’s  inspectors  will  inquire  as  to  their  strength,  and 
if  not  good  enough  oblige  the  creamery  to  put  in  another.  Boilers, 
with  care,  ought  to  “ live”  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years,  but  I find 
in  tlia  creameries  from  six  to  seven  years  is  the  average. 

In  many  creameries  examined  by  me  1 find  the  managers  know  hardly 
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jjijifuriix.  little  of  any  other  creameries  than  their  own,  except  perhaps  the  one 
8<srti«in  IV.  where  they  lmvc  served  as  apprentices,  consequently  no  comparison  in 
/JLi  different  methods  is  possible.  It  unfortunately  happens  too  in  inanv 

nmr'Tn  instances  that  any  useful  knowledge  t.ho  manager  is  in  possession  of  he  will 

Htrurtiou?  try  to  keep  to  himself,  and  not  give  it  to  his  opponent  (as  lie  considers 

Trncla  him).  I have  found,  for  example,  that  after  giving  a manager  advice 

jealousy.  relative  to  ripening  of  cream,  &c.,lie  actually  requests  me  not  to  give  it 

to  his  neighbour,  as  he  fern's  he  could  show  a better  result  in  comparison. 
This  is  very  short-sighted.  More  comradeship,  and  a few  conferences 
yearly  iu  different  districts  between  managers,  ought  to  raise  their 
ambition  and  desire  to  improve  the  national  industries. 

Rapid  Jn-  In  conclusion,  I will  add,  that  through  pure  ignorance  many 
livery  of  managers  allow  the  milk  during  winter  to  lie  delivered  only  three  or 
mllk‘  four  days  weekly,  and  with  such  millc  no  man  can  produce  really  good 
butter;  consequently  during  the  winter  months  Irish  creamery  butter 
can  only  be  regarded  as  of  second  quality.  A saving  may  perhaps  be 
made  iu  the  coal  consumption,  hut  this  will  be  lost  several  times  over 
in  the  low  price  obtainable  for  his  produce. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

CllAKLKS  LOFMARK. 


(10.)  Circular  as  to  Potato-Blight. 

Information  about  the  Potato-Blight  for  Farmers,  National 
Teachers,  Ac. 

Blight"  is  a disease  which  causes  the  potato  plant  to  droop  and 
die,  aud  then  to  shrivel  up  and  rot.  It  is  an  extremely  “taking" 
or  infectious  disease,  and  one  infected  plant  on  field  will  quickly  give 
tho  disease  to  all  or  most  of  the  plants  on  fields  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  cause  of  tho  disease  is  a tiny  colourless  vegetable,  too  small  to  be 
seen  well  with  the  unassisted  eye,  and  belonging  to  the  class  of 
plants  called  Fungi,  of  which  the  common  mushroom  is  nn 
example.  The  common  blue  mould  or  mildew  that  comes  on  old 
boots,  carpets,  preserves,  Ac.,  is  also  a Fungus  and  rather  resembles 
the  one  that  causes  potato-disease.  One  difference  is  that  whereas 
the  blue  mould  only  comes  on  dead  aud  rotting  things  such  as  I have 
mentioned,  tho  Fungus  of  potato-disease  comes  on  liviny  potato-plants, 
destroys  their  life,  and  causes  them  to  rot. 

The  part  of  the  potato-plant  first  attacked  is  the  green  part  which  is 
above  ground,  namely,  the  stem  aud  leaves,  and  tho  first  sign  of  the 
disease  is  the  greyish-brown  spots  or  blotches  that  appear  on  that  part 
If  one  of  these  spots  is  carefully  looked  at  with  a keen  eye.  it  will  be 
found  coated  over  with  a very  delicate  whitish  scum  or  “ bloom/1  best 
seen  on  the  under  side  of  an  affected  leaf.  This  “ bloom  M consists  of 
the  fruiting  stalks  of  the  Fungus,  growing  out  through  the  skin  of  the 
leaf  and  bearing  their  little  seeds.  These  disease-seeds  are  not  unlike  a 
gooseberry  in  shape  but  very  small,  so  that  it  would  take  nearly  a thousand 
of  them  end  to  end  to  cover  the  length  of  one  inch.  Hundreds  of  little 
fruitatalka  and  thousands  of  little  seeds  areproduced  by  one  brown  spot  on 
a potato-leaf.  Matters  would  be  quite  bad  enuugh  if  each  of  these 
fungus-seeds  produced  but  one  new  fungus  plant.  If,  however,  the 
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seed  falls,  or  is  carried  by  the  wind  into  a drop  of  rain  or  dew,  it  can  Appendix. 
form  eight  or  more  still  smaller  seeds  within  itself,  and  then  i«?ue  forth  Section  IV. 
each  provided  with  two  tiny  whip-like  hairs  which  enable  it  to  swim  (l0,) 
about  awhile  and  seek  for  a place  to  settle  down  in.  If  it  tiuils  a suitable  Potato 
spot  (namely,  any  part  of  a potato-plant),  it  settles  down  and  sends  forth  BUgbl' 
a little  bud  which  grows  into  the  potato-plant  and  quickly  brings  out  a 
brown  disease-spot.  When  the  potato-plant  gets  covered  with  these 
disease-spots,  it  dies,  and  then  of  course  cannot  produce  potatoes  at  its 
roots. 

In  conclusion  the  following  points  should  bo  thought  over  and 
remembered : — 

1.  If  a plant  that  is  badly  attacked  by  the  disease  lias  potatoes  under 
it,  these  not  only  grow  no  bigger  but  are  very  likely  to  rot  if  not  quickly 
dug. 

2.  If  potatoes  arc  exposed  at  the  sides  of  the  drills,  owing  to  too 
thin  a covering  of  earth,  the  little  fungus-seeds  above  mentioned  may 
drop  down  on  to  them  from  off  the  leaves,  and,  taking  root  on  them 
may  produce  soft  pulpy  disease  patches  which  ruin  the  potato  and 
make  it  unfit  for  human  food. 

3.  In  moist  warm  weather  the  disease  spreads  most  rapidly,  because 
moisture  is  necessary  for  the  fungus-seeds  to  sprout,  and  warmth  makes 
them  sprout  much  quicker. 

4.  If  diseased  potatoes  are  stored  with  healthy  ones  in  the  same  pit, 
the  rottenness  spreads  to  the  good  ones  and  destroys  them. 

5.  If  diseased  potatoes  are  used  as  seed,  they  will  be  found  in  many 
cases  to  rot  in  the  soil  and  give  no  plant. 

6.  If  the  tops  of  diseased  potatoes  are  left  on  the  field,  nr  dug  into 
the  ground,  or  used  as  manure  on  potato-fields,  or  for  covering  potato- 
pits,  the  propagation  of  the  disease  is  favoured. 

7.  Spraying  is  a preventive  measure,  not  a cure. 


E.  J.  M‘Weeney,  M.A.,  M.D., 

Lecturer,  Albert  Farm, 

Glasnevin,  Dublin. 

4-4-98. 


Instructions  for  Spraying. 

A mixture  of  pure  Copper  Sulphate  (Bluestoue)  and  pure  unslaked 
lime  and  soft  water  when  properly  applied  will  in  large  measure  prevent 
loss  from  the  potato  blight. 

The  experience  gained  by  dressing  potatoes  with  this  mixture  on  the 
Model  Farms  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education,  and  also 
upon  the  farms  of  Agricultural  National  Schools,  has  established  the 
efficiency  of  the  dressing  as  a preventive  of  potato  blight. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  procure  the  Copper  Sulphate  pure.  It  is 
frequently  adulterated  with  iron  sulphate  which,  if  used,  would  injure 
the  potato  crop. 

A guarantee  of  the  purity  of  Copper  Sulphate  should  be  had  from 
the  person  who  sells  it. 
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Appendix-  Or  oat  care  hIuuiIiI  ho  exercised  in  mixing  the  materials  used  in  making 

Section  iv.  the  mixture  for  Hj»mying  the  potatoes,  as  otherwise  failure  to  prevent 
tjjw  the  blight  may  result. 

Potato  The  mixture  may  be  applied  to  tlu;  crop  i:i  tlie  ease  of  large  areas  by 

might.  a apt-vying  machine  drawn  by  a horse,  or  by  the  knapsack  spraying 

machine  which  is  carried  on  a man’s  back  in  the  case  of  small  areas. 
In  the  latter  case  the  man  works  a handle  which  delivers  the  mixture 
in  a fiuc  spray.  The  mixture  settles  on  the  potato  leaves,  and  the 
germs  of  the  disease,  which  are  floating  about  in  the  air,  are  killed  by 
the  Copper  Sulphate  when  they  come  in  contact  with  the  leaves  conted 
with  the  mixture.  If  the  Copper  Sulphate  had  not  been  applied,  the 
germs  would  settle  upon  the  leaf,  and  growing  there  would  kill  it,  and 
also  produce  other  germs.  These  germs  passing  through  the  soil  would 
cause  disease  in  tho  potato  tubers.  Jf  the  disease  germs  arc  kept 
from  tho  loaves  it  may  bo  concluded  that  there  will  be  no  disease  in 
the  tubers. 

The  mixture  that  is  used  in  Franco  is  called  “ bonillia  ” ; it  is  made 
of : — 

5 lbs.  Copper  Sulphate. 

5 „ good  quick  lime  (not  slaked  when  weighed). 

22  gallons  of  water. 


To  prepare  this  mixture  : — 

Take  to  the  potato  field  a barrel  or  wooden  tub  that  will  hold  22 
gallons ; set  it  in  a place  convenient  For  use.  Put  into  the  tub  15 
gallons  of  water.  In  this  water  put  5 lbs.  of  finely  ground  Copper 
Sulphate  and  dissolve  it  thoroughly. 

If  the  Copper  Sulphate  is  not  finely  ground,  the  5 lbs.  may  be  put 
into  a coarse  cloth,  such  as  a straining  cloth  or  thin  sacking.  The  cloth 
should  lie  tied  up  and  lmug  on  a stick  placed  across  the  top  of  the  tub 
or  barrel.  The  Copper  Sulphate  should  be  covered  by  tlie  water  j it  will 
dissolve  slowly.  The  mixture  of  Copper  Sulphate  may  be  stirred  with 
a piece  of  wood,  but  not  with  a metal  implement.  The  introduction 
of  metal  would  weaken,  the  mixture.  Put  the  5 lbs.  of  unshiked  lime 
into  a vessel  and  pour  on  it  a small  quantity  of  water  sufficient  to  slake 
it ; allow  it  to  become  a fine  powder.  Then  put  it  slowly  into  a vessel 
that  will  hold  seven  gallons  of  water  ; keep  the  water  and  lime  mixture 
well  stirred.  Pour  the  water  and  lime  mixture  slowly  through  a 
strainer  into  the  tub  which  holds  the  Copper  Sulphate  and  water, 
stirring  the  mixture  of  lime,  Copper  Sulphate,  and  water  as  it  is  being 
made.  Do  not  allow  any  of  the  unslaked  lime  ot*  small  stones  that  may 
be  in  the  lime  to  go  into  the  Copper  Sulphate  tub. 


To  apply  tlie  mixture  to  the  Crop  : — 

I he  22-gallon  tub  now  contains  a bright  blue  fluid  which  is  tho 
" bouillie .” 

If  entire  success  is  to  be  obtained,  spraying  the  crop  with  the  mixture 
must  be  done  before  tlie  disease  appears. 

If  the  weather — towards  the  end  of  June — be  dark,  foggy,  warm,  and 
rainy,  potato  blight  may  be  expected. 

If  this  condition  of  weather  exists,  the  spraying  should  be  commenced 
on  a day  when  it  is  not  raining. 
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The  mixture,  as  prepared,  may  be  put  into  the  Knapsack  Sprayer,  and  APPCHdu'‘ 
l>e  carried  upon  the  bock  of  a man.  Section  IV. 

The  spray  of  tlie  mixture  must  be  applied  to  the  potato  leaves  by 
working  the  handle  of  the  machine  in  such  a way  that  all  the  leaves  ?oUht 
are  covered  with  a fine  coating  of  the  mixture.  * B1,g  ‘ 

When  the  machine  is  being  used  there  should  be  a thick  mist  of  spray 
lloating  about  like  a fog  amongst  the  leaves. 

A boy  should  have  a can  full  of  mixture  ready  to  re-fill  the  machine 
as  soon  as  it  is  empty,  so  that  the  man  who  carries  the  machine  may  not 
have  to  walk  back  to  tlio  tub. 

The  mixture  in  the  tub  should  he  well  Rtirrcd  with  a stick  before  a 
fresh  supply  is  taken  from  it,  as  it  is  the  mixture,  as  a whole,  that  is 
useful. 

The  directions  sent  with  each  machine  as  to  working  it  should  be  very 
carefully  attended  to. 

If  rain  should  fall  within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  spraying, 
especially  if  it  has  been  done  in  damp  weather,  the  spraying  should  be 
done  over  the  crop  again. 

If  the  weather — at  the  end  of  June  and  up  to  the  middle  of  July 
— be  hot,  dry,  and  quite  settled,  there  will  not  be  the  necessity  for 
spraying  until  there  is  a change  to  damp  “ close  " weather. 

It  will  be  advisable  to  give  a second  spraying  to  the  crop  within 
twenty  days. 

About  150  gallons  of  the  mixture  will  be  sufficient  to  spray  an  Euglish 
acre  for  each  time  the  spraying  is  done — this  will  be  about  245  gallons 
for  the  Irish  acre. 

Upon  all  farms  where  potatoes  are  grown  a supply  of  the  Copjrer 
Sulphate  and  lime  should  be  kept,  although  it  may  not  be  required  for 
immediate  use.  The  Copper  Sulphate  will  keep  good  during  any 
length  of  time. 

The  cost  of  materials  for  spraying  will,  of  course,  vary  from  time  to 
time  according  to  the  price  of  Copj>er  Sulphate. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  total  cost  of  the  mixture  is  about  5s.  per 
statute  acre. 

The  cost  of  the  Copper  Sulphate  should  not  be  more  than  3 d.  per  lb. 
for  pure  material ; the  cost  of  lime  is  very  small. 

1 he  Knapsack  Spraying  Machines  are  at  present  sold  at  about  35#. 
each. 

Experiments  have  shown  that  vegetables,  sprayed  as  above  described, 
may  be  eaten  by  farm  animals  without  risk  to  life. 

THOMAS  CARROLL, 

Superintendent  of  the  Agricultural  Department 
of  National  Education. 


Note. — The  Commissioners  of  National  Education  request  that  this 
Circular  be  exhibited  in  a prominent  position  in  the  school  room,  and 
that  the  teacher  shall  make  the  subject  matter  of  it  known  as  widely  as 
possible  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  school. 
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Appendix  to  Sixty-fourth  Heport  of  Commissioners  [1897. 

Appendix. 

"°“<KjIV-  <11.)  TABLES  OF  EXPERIMENTS. 


Albert  Model  Farm,  Glasnevin. 

Expori-  Table  I. — Result  of  the  Use  of  Various  Artificial  Manures 


applied  as  Top-duebsinc  to  Meadow  Land.  (Manure  applied 
22nd  March,  grass  was  cut  and  weighed  28th  June,  1897). 


Number  of 
Plot. 

Manure. 

Quantity  applied 
I*«  r Aero. 

Yield  of  Grass 
per  Aero. 

c. 

Q. 

LD9, 

T.  C. 

Q.  LBS 

1 

No  Manure, 

- 

6 11 

1 25 

2 ! 

Buie  Sin?,  . . , 

Kuinit,  .... 

1 

2 

2 

8 1 

10  12 

3 12 

3 

Mlnoral  Suporphoapbato,  . 

2 

0 

0 

9 14 

1 4 

4 

Basic  Slog, 

3 

0 

0 

7 5 

2 24 

5 

Hulpbnte  of  Amtnouia, 

I 

1 

0 

10  4 

1 4 

* ( 

Basie  Slug, 

1 

2 

0 1 

Kuinit,  .... 

1 

2 

0 

13  2 

3 12 

L 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia, 

i 

1 

0 ) 

' ! 

Mineral  SuperplioKphnto,  . 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia, 

2 

1 

0 

l 

§ I 

10  1 

I 20 

Bitsiu  Slag. 

3 

0 

0 } 

7 11 

1 

Sulpha  to  of  Ammonia, 

1 

i 

0 1 

3 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  . . 

1 

1 

0 

11  11 

I 20 

10  ! 

Basle  Slug, 

1 

2 

0 ) 

Kuinit,  .... 

1 

2 

12  0 

0 0 

i 

Nitmleof  Soda, 

1 

I 

0 J 

» i 

Mineral  Superphosphate,  . 
Nitrate  of  Soda, 

2 

I 

0 

1 

0 5 

0 i 

10  0 

0 o 

)2  ( 

Basic  Slag, 

3 

0 

o 1 

2 8 

Nitrate  of  Soda, 

' 

1 

I 

0 1 

Albert  Model  Farm,  Glasnevin. 

Table  IT. — Experiments  in  Barley  Growing,  seed  sown 
22nd  April,  1897.  


riot. 

Variety. 

Area  of 
Plot. 

Yield  per 
Plot. 

Yield  per 
Aero. 

1 

Hollott's  Pedigree,  . 

Porches. 
37  4 

Stonos. 

53 

Stones. 

£207 

2 

Sonic,  . , . , , 

„ 

42'fi 

18I-S 

3 

French, 

51 

213 

4 

Ghea  Chilian,  , 

„ 

48 

205*3 

fi 

Power**  Montane,  . , , 

„ 

62 

2225 

a 

Montane,  . * 

” 

47 

201 
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ALBERT  MODEL  FARM,  GLASNEVIJJ.  Appendix. 

Section  IV. 

Table  V.— Result  of  the  Use  of  Various  Artificial  Manures  — 
applied  to  Grass  Plots  in  Experimental  Ground.  (Manure  applied  wSt?’ 
on  29th  March.  Grass  was  cut,  12th  July,  1897.  Area  of  each  Plot, 
five  aquaro  perches). 


No.  of 

riot. 

Manujih. 

Quantity 

Applied. 

| Yield  of 
Gram 
per  Plot. 

Yield  per 
Acre. 

ST.  LBS. 

e. 

0. 

L. 

r. 

C. 

Q. 

L. 

i 

Sulphate  ol  Soda 

1 11 

2 

0 

21 

3 

!0 

0 

0 

2 

Peruvian  Guano,  ..... 

0 i«i 

2 

3 

0 

1 

S 

0 

0 

3 

No  Manure, 

— 

o 

0 

10 

3 

G 

3 

12 

4 

Mineral  Superphosphate,  . 

2 14 

2 

l 

2 

3 

12 

2 

8 

5 

Common  Suit, 

10  0 

1 

1 

2 

2 

0 

2 

8 

1 

Kainit, 

o ns 

0 1 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia.  . 

0 2 i 

{ 2 

3 

18 

4 

13 

0 

16 

Mineral  Superphosphate, 

0 93 

) 

7 

Farm-yard, 

02  7 j 

5 

2 

1 

8 

1G 

l 

i 

8 

Kainit,  ....... 

3 104 

2 

3 

22 

4 

14 

I 

4 

0 

Sulphate  of  Lime,  ..... 

0 0 

2 

3 

27 

4 

15 

2 

24 

10 

No  Manure, 

— 

2 

0 

4 

3 

6 

0 

16 

11  1 

Nitrate  of  Soda, 

0 12 

3 

1 

1 

6 

4 

1 

4 

12  1 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  .... 

0 Si 

2 

2 

1 

4 

0 

1 

4 

13 

Quick  Lime 

4 0 

* 

2 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

U f 

Kainit, 

1 12J 

1 3 

3 

0 

0 

1 

4 

Mineral  Superphosphate,  . 

1 01 

Nits  ate  of  Soda, 

0 6 

i < 

l 

Mineral  Superphosphate,  . 

1 0? 

18  j 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia 

0 41 

1 3 

1 

3 

6 

4 

3 

12 

Mineral  Superphosphate,  . 

1 03 

ALBERT  MODEL  FARM,  GLASNKVIN. 


Table  VI. — Results  of  Experiments  in  the  Planting  of  Potatoes, 
whole  or  in  parts. 


— 

Number 
of  9Vt* 

planted- 

Weight 
of  nets. 

Length 

Drill! 

; Mark,  t- 
oblc. 

Small 

DU- 

oased. 

Total 

Vield 

Total  Yield 
1 per  Acrr. 

LBS.  OZ. 

LBS. 

LBS. 

LBS. 

LBS. 

T.  C.  Q.  L. 

Largo  Potatoes,  wholo. 

22 

16  11  i 

i 

44 

10 

4 

544 

13  15  1 3 

Medium  ,, 

22 

7 12 

i 

® 

7 

i 

621 

16  10  X 21 

Modi  urn  „ 

22 

7 II 

o 

31 

fl 

14 

414 

10  9 2 13 

H 

Medium  „ out, 

22 

3 13 

34 

54 

NiL 

394 

9 19  2 l 

C 2 
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Arvjniix.  MUNSTER  MODEL  FARM,  CO.  CORK. 

Suction  IV.  _ 

(U.)  Table  VII.— Experiments  ah  to  Barley  Growing— 1890  and  1897. 

monte?"  Several  variotiea  of  barley  were  grown  in  1896  to  find  if  any  should 
excel  in  quality  and  productiveness,  and  so  l>e  most  suitable  for  this 
soil  and  climate  The  sonic  varieties  were  grown  in  1897.  The  result 
so  far  has  not  been  at  all  decisive.  Last  season  was  not  favourable 
and  the  crop  in  this  locality  was  in  most  instances  unprofitable.  The 
average  yield  on  Ibis  farm  was  only  65-1  per  cent,  of  the  crop  in  1896. 

One  variety,  SjuiIo,  which  was  lowest  in  produce  in  1890,  made  a 
slight  increase  in  1897,  and  so  comes  first  in  yield  that  year.  The 
grain  brought  die  highest  price  for  malting  barley,  the  Saale  variety 
being  a shade  over  the  others  in  quality,  and  Golden  Melon  decidedly 
the.  lowest.  The  experiment  will  ho  repeated  in  1898. 

The.  following  table  shows  the  yield  per  acre  of  marketable  grain  in 
each  year: — 


Variety. 

1896. 

1897. 

Cwt.  QrB.  Lbs. 

Owt. 

Qrs.  Lbg. 

1 Inllet  t’B  Petllurce, 

24 

0 

12 

« 

1 

16 

Httuh*, 

20 

0 

6 

20 

3 

13 

Webl/ft  Kinvor,  . 

• 

23 

1 

1G 

18 

2 

0 

Chilian, 

25 

2 

13 

Ifi 

3 

21 

Montana,  , , . 

26 

3 

14 

14 

0 

20 

Golden  Melon, 

23 

0 

0 

12 

1 

13 

French, 

23 

3 

5 

8 

1 

10 

MUNSTER  MODEL  FARM,  CO.  CORK. 

Table  VIII. — Potato  Experiments. 

The  following  varieties  of  potatoes  were  grown  under  similar  condi- 
tions, and  produced  the  following  quantities  of  sound  marketable  tubers 
per  acre : — 


Variety  or  Potato. 

Yield  per  Acre. 

Ton*. 

Cwh. 

Champions, 

. 

10 

14 

Lonl  Dullerin, . 

. 

12 

17 

Bcauly.of  Buto, 

10 

10 

Bruce, 

11 

2i 

Up  to  Dato, 

12 

4 

Jenny  Beano,  . 

(I 

17 
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(12)— SYLLABUS  OF  ANNUAL  LECTUKES.  Appendix. 

Section  IV. 

(12.) 

I. — Syllabus  of  Lectures  on  Agricultural  Chemistry  |SS-elor 
and  Geology. 


Sir  Charles  Cameron,  m.d.,  ifec. 

Lecture  I. — Definition  of  chemistry.  Matter  indestructible.  Con- 
version of  fclic  forces  of  nature  intoeacli  other.  The  elements  of  matter. 

Lecture  II. — Atoms.  Atomic  laws.  Relation  between  specific  heats 
and  atomic  weights.  Quautivalency.  Molecules. 

Lecture  III. — Chemical  nomenclature  and  notation.  Chemical 
formula. 

Lecture  IV. — Acids,  bases,  and  salts.  Allotropy.  Isomorism. 
The  periodic  law. 

Lecture  V. — The  physical  properties  of  gases.  The  laws  of  Boyle, 
Gay-Lussac,  and  Avogadco.  Vortex  theory.  Diffusion.  Occlusion. 

Lecture  VI. — Oxygen:  its  properties  aud  preparation.  Respiration. 

Lecture  VII. — Hydrogen:  its  properties  and  preparation. 

Lecture  VIII. — Water.  Proportion  of  water  in  different  kinds  of 
plants.  Various  sources  of  potable  water.  Distillation  of  water.  Action 
of  water  on  metallic  oxides.  Water  of  constitution  and  crystallization. 
Hydroxyl. 

Lecture  IX. — Distillation  of  water.  Chemical  examination  of 
water.  Methods  of  storing  and  filtering  water.  Its  action  upon  metals. 

Lecture  X. — Nitrogen  : its  preparation  and  properties.  The  at- 
mosphere. The  air  pump  and  it9  uses. 

Lecture  XI. — The  five  oxides  of  nitrogen.  Preparation  and  pro- 
perties of  nitrous  oxide. 

Lecture  XII. — Nitrous  aud  nitric  acids : they  are  formed  by  the 
agency  of  micro-organisms.  Nitric  acids  the  chief  source  of  the  nitrogen 
of  vegetation.  Nitrogen  tetroxide. 

Lecture  XIII.  — Ammonia  : its  sources.  Ammoniacal  liquor  from  gas 
works.  Preparation  and  properties  of  ammonia. 

Lecture  XIV. — Ammonium  and  its  compounds.  The  compound 
ammonias.  Value  of  ammonia  to  plants. 

Lecture  XV. — Carbon:  its  existence  free,  as  the  diamond  and 
graphite.  Remarkable  properties  of  the  diamond.  Graphite  and  its  uses. 
Amorphous  carbon.  Preparation  of  charcoal.  Absorption  of  gases  by 
charcoal.  Uses  of  animal  charcoal  in  destroying  colouring  matter. 

Lecture  XVI. — Carbon  dioxide : its  occurrence  free  and  combined. 
Immense  quantities  of  it  in  nature.  Its  preparation  and  properties. 

Lecture  XVII.— Carbon  monoxide:  its  preparation  and  proper- 
ties. Produced  in  large  quantities  in  limekilns,  furnaces,  «kc.  Action  on 
red-hot  iron.  Carbon  monoxide  a deadly  poison. 

Lecture  XV II I. — Compounds  of  carbon  with  hydrogen.  Methane- 
ethane,  ethylene,  and  acetylene.  Coal  gas.  Hydrocarbons. 
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ApitmUi.  LliCTOnu  XIX. — Comlnistiuu.  Nature  of  (lama,  Iucandrscence.  The 

Section  IV.  Btrnsou  burner.  Chemistry  of  a candle.  Illuminating  gas  cm  be 
taken  fvom  a candle  Hi' me. 

I jKCTlIltE  XX.— Sulphur  : occurs  (1)  free,  (2)  ns  sulphides,  (31  ae 
sulphates.  Properties  of  sulphur : its  ullotropes.  Remarkable  action 
of  lioat  upoii  sulphur. 

Lecture  XXT — Sulphur  dioxide  : its  preparation  mid  properties. 
Sulphur  trioxide  : its  action  of  water.  Sulphuric  acid,  how  prepared. 
Properties  and  uses  of  sulphuric  uciil.  Pyromilpliiwio  ivcid.  Sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 

Lecture  X XTI. — Phosphorus  : never  found  frro.  Its  wide  distri- 
bution. Present  in  all  fertile  soils.  Preparation  and  properties  of 
phosphorus.  Allotropic  phosphorus. 

Lecture  XXI II.— Phosphorus  pontoxide  and  its  compounds  with 
water.  Ortho-,  pyro-,  and  meta-phosphoric  acids. 

Lecture  XX LV. — Phosphates.  Mineral  phosphates.  Preparation 
and  uses  of  “ Superphosphate  of  lime.”  Phosphorous  aud  hypophorous 
acids.  Phosphorus  trihydride. 

Lecture  XXIV. — Chlorine:  its  properties  and  preparation.  Oxides 
of  chlovino. 

Lecture  XXV. — Iodine  : its  preparation  and  properties.  Oxides  of 
iodine. 

Lecture  XXVI. — Bromine:  its  preparation  and  properties.  Com- 
pounds of  hydrogen  with  chlorine,  iodine,  and  bromine.  Aqua  regia. 
Fluorine : its  powerful  affinities.  Isolable  with  difficulty : its  nro- 
perties.  Fluoric  acid  : its  action  on  silicates.  Boron  and  boric  acid. 

Lecture  XXV  IT. — Silicon.  Silicon  dioxide — the  most  abundant 
substance  in  the  crust  of  the  globe.  Silicic  acids.  Soluble  glass. 

Lecture  XXVIII. — Chemical  changes  in  germination.  The  food  of 
plants.  Constituents  of  vegetables.  Carbohydrates  (cellulose,  pen- 
tosans, starches,  sugars,  die.).  Proteids.  Fats.  Mineral  matter. 

Lecture  XXIX. — Manures:  why  they  are  required.  Farm-yard 
manure : how  to  store  and  apply  it.  Liquid  uiauuro  often  wasted. 
Forms  hi  which  nitrogen  is  supplied  to  plants.  Free  nitrogen  taken  up 
’ by  micro-organisms  and  transferred  to  plants.  Manures  suitable  for 
various  crops. 

Lecture  XXX.— Animal  chemistry.  How  heat  and  energy  are  main- 
tained in  animals.  DilForont  action  of  animals  and  plants  on  the  atmos- 
phere. Feeding  of  farm  animals.  Chemistry  of  milk  audits  products. 

GEOLOGY. 

Lecture  XXXI. — Figure  of  the  Earth  : its  density  and  internal 
heat.  Distribution  of  land  and  water.  Shearing  and  crumpling  of  the 
Earth’s  surface.  Formation  of  mountains.  Constituents  of  rocks ; 
silica,  alumina,  and  calcium  carbonate  the  most  abundant.  Potassium 
a ml  its  distribution  in  rocks  and  soils.  Kainit  aud  its  uses  in  agriculture. 
Potassium  salt. 

Lecture  XXXII.— Sodium  and  its  occurrence  in  rocks  and  soils. 
Native  deposits  of  sodium  nitrate  : use  of  it  in  agriculture.  Rock  salt 
**  Lecture  XXXIII.  -Magnesium.  Great  variety  of  magnesian 

minerals  hi  rocks.  Dolomites.  Asbestos.  Steatite.  Magnesium  salts 
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Lecture  XXXIV. — Calcium.  Immense  quantities  of  limestones. 
Preparation  of  limo  from  limestones.  Action  of  water 
Importance  of  lime  in  agriculture. 

Lecture  XXXV. — Calcium  salts.  Gypsum.  Baryta  and  strontiu.  Ldetorc*.0* 
Lecture  XXXVI. — Aluminium.  Alumina,  the  basis  of  clay. 

Porcelain,  tire,  and  brick  clays. 

Lecture  XXXVII. — Tlie  alums.  Silicates  of  alumina,  cryolite. 

Lecture  XXXVIII. — Iron  and  its  ores.  How  iron  oxides  in  soils 
benefit  plants.  Ferric  oxide  the  chief  colouring  matter  of  rocks  and  soils. 

Ferrous  and  ferric  salts.  Excess  of  ferrous  salts  injurious  to  plants. 
Manganese  us  a rock  constituent. 

Lecture  XXXTX.-  Hook- forming  minerals.  Quartz.  Felspars, 
micas,  hornblende,  talc,  uugites,  pyroxenes,  olivine,  chlorite,  pyrophyllite. 

Acid  and  basic  rocks.  Igneous  rocks. 

Lecture  XL.— Granites  and  granitoid  rocks.  Syenite.  Granite 
formed  below  the  surface  of  the  earth  Soils  of  granite  regions. 

Lecture  XLI. — Eruptive  rocks.  Diorites  and  dolerites.  Basalt. 

The  Giant’s  Causeway.  Soils  from  eruptive  rocks.  Volcanoes. 

Lecture  XLI  I. — Stratified  rocks.  Forces  by  which  rocks  are  eroded 
and  broken  up.  Action  of  frost,  oxygen,  carbonic  acid,  rain,  waves,  lie. 

How  rocks  ure  formed  outof  debris  of  other  rocks.  Elevationof  ocean  beds. 

Lecture  XLIII. — Various  kinds  of  strata.  Effects  produced  on 
stratified  rocks  by  intrusion  of  igneous  rocks.  Dykes,  faults.  Over, 
and  under-thrust  rocks.  Archaean  and  metamorphic  rocks  ; the  soils 
formed  from  them. 

Lecture  XLIV. — Primary  cycle.  Cambrian,  Ordovician,  and  Silurian 
systems  ; agricultural  capabilities  of  these  soils. 

Lecture  XLV. — The  Devonian  system.  The  Old  Red  Sandstone. 

The  mountain  limestone. 

Lecture  XLVT. — The  millstone  grit  and  the  coal  measures. 

Lecture  XLVII. — The  Mesozoic  cycle.  Permian  systems.  Mag- 
nesian limestone.  Triassic  rocks.  The  lias.  Oolites,  soils  of  the. 

Lecture  XL  V III. — The  Cretaceous  system.  The  Wealdcn  greensand 
chalk.  Soils  formed  from  the  rocks  of  the  Mesozoic  cycle. 

Lecture  XLIX. — The  tertiary  and  quarternary  cycles.  Eocene, 

Miocene,  Pliocene,  and  Post-Pliocene  rocks.  The  Glacial  Age.  Denu- 
dation. Boulders  and  boulder  clay. 

Lecture  L. — Soils — sedentary  and  alluvial.  Composition  of  soils. 

How  plants  obtain  nourishment  from  the  soil.  Action  of  roots  of 
plants  upon  the  soil.  Improvement  of  soils. 


upon  quicklime.  Section  IV. 


Text  Books  Recom mended. 

Johnston’s  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Geology. — Messrs.  Blackwood 
and  Sons*  Edinburgh. 

Cameron’s  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Geology. — Messrs,  llodgcs  and 
Figgis  t Dublin. 

For  Advanced  Students. 

Geikie’s  Geology. 

Tildeu’s  Chemistry. 
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II. — Syllabus  of  Veterinary  Lectures. 


Mr.  Charles  Steel,  r.u.c.v.s. 

I.  Introduction. — Illustrations  of  life  bein'?  saved  by  prompt  treat- 
ment. Instances  of  application  of  hygiene.  Technical  terms  mentioned 
but  explained ; knowledge  of  plain  terms  insisted  upon.  Medicine 
surgery,  anatomy,  physiology  described. 

I I.,  JIT.  General  principles  of  breeding  farm  animals. 

IV.,  V.,  VT.,  VII.  Accidents  connected  with  breeding  previous  to 
birth.  Mechanical  and  other  assistance  at  birth.  Accidents  after  birth. 

VII T.,  TX.  Diseases  consequent  on  breeding.  Operations  connected 
with  breeding  animal h. 

X.  Anatomical  and  physiological  description  of  digestive  organs  of 
horses. 

XI.  Anatomical  and  physiological  description  of  digestive  organs  in 
ruminants. 

XII.  “ lloveu"  in  cattle,  “choking”  in-cattle,  horses,  Ac. 

XI I T.  Diseases  of  stomach  iu  cattle  and  horses. 

XIV.  “ Colic”  in  cattle  and  horses. 

XV.  “ Enteritis”  in  horses  and  cattle. 

XVI.  Poisoning  of  horses  and  cattle. 

XVII.  “ Diarrhoea, ” “ super-purgation,”  “ dysentery”  iu  horses,  cattle, 
Ac. 

XVIII.  “ Diarrhoea”  in  sheep,  lambs,  and  calves,  “ constipation,” 
“ hernito.” 

XIX.  Anatomy  and  physiology  of  liver,  spleen,  and  pancreas. 

XX.  Diseases  of  the  liver. 

XXI.  General  anatomical  and  physiological  demonstration  of  an 
animal. 

XXII.  Description  of  skeletons,  including  conformation  (cranium, 
nasal  cavities,  tissues,  Ac.) 

XXIII.  Skeletons  to  end  of  verfcelirre. 

XXIV.  Conformation,  anatomy,  Ac.,  of  chest. 

XXV.  Description  of  fore  and  kind  limbs  of  horses,  cattle,  Ac. 

XXVI.  Ligaments,  exostoses,  splints. 

XXVII.  Spavins,  ring-bones,  side-bones. 

XXVIII.  Anatomy  and  physiology  of  foot  (horse,  cattle,  Ac.) 

XXIX.  Principles  of  shoeing. 

XXX.  Shoeing  horses. 

XXXI.  Sprains,  accidents  to  feet,  Ac. 

XXXII.,  XXXIII.  Various  causes  of  lameness  (“  Navicular  disease, M 
“Liiminitis,”  Ac.) 

XXXIV.  Teeth,  dentition,  disorders  of  teeth. 

XXXV.  “ Catarrh  ” cough. 


Appendix. 

8orMon  IV. 
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XXXV 1.  “ Laryngitis,  ” “ roaring  ” in  horses. 

XXXVII.  “Bronchitis,”  “broken  wind,”  “pneumonia,”  “plenmy.” 
XXXVIII.  Circulation,  disorders  of  blood  vessels. 

XXXIX.  Haemorrhage  and  wounds. 

XL.  Practical  demonstration  in  yard,  comprising  handling  of  animals, 
methods  of  restraint,  <kc. 

XLL  General  description  of  blood  diseases. 

XL1T.  “Tuberculosis  ” in  all  animals. 

XLI1I.  “Anthrax  ” and  “ black  quarter.  ” 

XLTV.  Swine  fever. 

XLV.  “ Pleuro-pucumonia,  ” “ eczema  epizootica,  " “influenza. ” 
XLVI.  “ Strangles  ” and  “ pink  eye  ” in  horses,  “ rabies  ” in  dogs. 
XLVIT.  General  description  of  parasitic  diseases,  “ sheep  rot.  ” 
XLVIII.  “ Filaria  bronchi"  in  calves  and  lambs,  “lauib  disease,” 
“sturdy  ” in  sheep. 

XLIX.  Anatomy  and  physiology  of  skin,  “ mange " in  horses, 
“ scab  ” in  sheep. 

L.  “ Ringworm,  ” “ foot  rot,  " &c. 

Hygiene  specially  and  prominently  considered  in  every  case. 


Appendix. 

Section  IV. 
(I2.J 

Syllabus  of 
Lectures. 


Text  Books  Recommended. 

FitzWygram  on  “ Horses  and  Stables.”  Longman*  <k  Co.,  London. 
“ Our  Domestic  Animals  in  Health  and  Disease.” — (2  vols.)  Gamgee 
Maclachan  dfc  Stewart,  Edinburgh. 

Steel  on  the  Ox,  ) 


Steel  on  Sheep, 


Longmans  tfc  Co.,  London. 

Youatt  on  Cattlo  (latest  edition,  1889.) 
Youatt  on  Sheep  ( latest  edition , 1890.) 


Ill — Syllabus  of  Lkctures  on  Biology,  Zoology,  and 
Natural  History'. 


Mr.  E.  J.  McWeeney,  m.a.,  m.d. 

I.  Introductory. — Meauing  of  the  words  Biology,  Zoology , uud 
Natural  History — distinction  between  animals  ami  plants — shapes  of 
animals  and  of  their  organs — functions  ofanimals,and  how  the}’  discharge 
them — euormous  numbers  of  animals  that  are  living  or  have  lived  on 
the  earth — how  classification  helps  us  to  learn  something  about  all  of 
them — divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom — distribution  of  animals  in 
space  and  time — practical  ad  van  tu  yes  derivable  by  the  agriculturist 
from  a knowledge  of  natural  history. 
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Appendix.  IT.  Nature  and  functions  nf  the  animal  cell  tho  lowest  find  simplest 
Section  tv.  animals  mode  up  of  one  cell  only — next  lowest  of  several  cells,  all  alike 
and  caps  I do  of  coming  asunder — higher  animals  composed  of  vast 
RyllsiiniH  or  numbors  of  different  sorts  of  cells,  each  of  which  does  its  own  special 
ou  urutt.  xv<ll.j^ > h,k1  that  only.  Rrttlnsnn — divisions — “root-footed”  animals— 
animalcules,  how  they  move— where  we  can  find  thorn— how  t0  see 
them— practical  use  of  a simple  form  of  microscope — demonstration 
of  animalcules  in  water,  procured  by  one  of  the  pupils  from  a ditch 
on  the  farm.  Foraminifera  and  Radivhiruins — the  part  they  take  in 
building  up  the  crust  of  the  earth—  parotitic  Protozoa,  and  diseases 
they  may  cause— ague  in  man — coccidiosis  of  rabbit,  Arc. — “red-water" 
or  Texas  fever  of  cattle. 

III.  Brief  outline  of  the  structure,  function  anrl  distribution  of 
various  kinds  of  animals  which,  though  not  directly  concerning  the 
agriculturist,  yet  occupy  important  places  in  the  economy  of  nature— 
kjmhu/hs — -jail y-fish — futrats  and  coral-reefs — star  Ji slut# — sea-urchins. 

IV.  II rorms — their  kinds  and  characters — how  important  to  the 
agriculturist  — whvel-an t nud cnlcs  — parasitic  wonns,  and  free-living 
worms — Cestodcs  or  tapn-ivorms — their  wonderful  life-history — how  they 
Injure  their  host. 

V.  Tape-woi'ms  continued — their  different  kinds—  theaniraals  affected 
by  them — some  notion  how  to  prevent  or  cure  the  disease  they  occasion 

— demonstration  of  specimens  from  the  collection  at  the  Farm. 

V I.  aud  VII.  Flute-ivorm* — complexity  of  their  life  history — domestic 
animals  they  attack,  and  how  to  prevent  them — hair-worm*  and  (horn- 
headed  worms — thread-worms,  their  numerous  kinds,  and  the  damage 
they  do  to  man,  farm-stock  and  cultivated  plants — eel  worm-disease  of 
corn,  clover,  beet — its  prevention — demonstration  of  specimens  from  the 
farm  collection. 

VIII.  Free-living  loornis — annelids — leeches — the  common  earth- 
worm— its  structure,  and  the  important  work  it  does. 

IX.  Joint- footed  animals — great  numbers  and  importance  of  the 
animals  in  this  division — the  points  they  all  have  in  common,  and  the 
characters  that  separate  their  four  great  sub-divisions — crabs  and 
lobsters — spiders,  scorpions,  and  miles — centipedes  and  millipedes — true 
insects. 

X.  Crustacea — their  structure  and  divisions — lobsters,  cray  fish, 
crabs,  shrimps,  prawns — hermit  crabs,  land  crabs,  king  crabs,  woodlice, 
barnacles,  Ac. 

XI.  Arachnids — their  structure  and  divisions — mites  and  ticks— 
how  important  to  the  agriculturist — various  diseases  of  farm-stock  and 
poultry  duo  to  these  animals — prevention.  Fpiders — their  curious 
habits,  and  remarkable  “ instincts  ” — scorpions — “ harvestmen Arc. 

XII.  Centipedes  and  Millijirdcs. — General  ideas  on  the  relations 
of  insects  to  the  other  groups  of  the  joint  footed  sub-kingdom.  (Insects 
are  dealt  witli  by  Mr.  Moore). 

XIII.  Molluscs  and  their  relations.  — Structure,  characters,  and 
divisions  of  their  sub-kingdom — bivalve  shellfish — oysters,  mussels, 
cockles — snails  and  slugs — their  unsym  metrical  body  and  curious  habits 

— their  importance  to  the  agriculturists — how  to  prevent  their 
ravages. 
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XIV.  General  review  of  (he  backboneless  animals  and  their  relation  A »'>»**• 

to  the  vertebrata  or  backboned  animals.— Iso  bard  aud  last  line  really  Section  iv. 
to  bo  drawn  between  the  two  great  divisions—  general  characters  of  the  (12-> 
Vertebrata.  Syliahu*  of 

XV.  aud  XVI.  General  characters  of  the  Vertebrata  continued. — 

The  skeleton  and  its  composition— homology  and  analogy— digestive, 
respiratory,  circulatory,  nervous,  locomotive  and  reproductive  systems. 

XVII.  Fishes. — Their  structure,  habits,  and  divisions. 

XVIII.  Gnr  native  food-Jishes. — Their  conservation,  diseases,  and 
how  to  prevent  them — some  idea  of  pisciculture. 

XIX.  Amphibians  and  reptiles. — Not  many  sorts  in  Ireland— struc- 
ture of  the  common  frog. 

XX.  and  XXI.  Birds.- -Their  characters,  habits,  and  kinds  — our 
food  and  game  birds. 

XXII. — Mammals. — Their  structure  and  kinds—  lower  orders  of 
mammals — duck-moles,  ant-eaters,  kangaroos,  opossums,  whales  and 
dolphins,  .fee. 

XXIII.,  XXIV.,  XXV.,  and  XXVI.  Mammals  continued. — Hoofed 
animals — odd-toed  aud  even-toed.  Those  that  chew  the  cud,  aud  those 
that  do  not — our  most  important  farm-animals — natural  history  of  the 
horse— ass,  ox,  sheep,  goat,  deer,  ic.  Flesh-eating  animals. — I)ogs  and 
cats — gnawing  animals—  elephants — insect-eating  animals — mnn-like 
animals — conclusion  of  natural  history. 

XXVII.  Structure  and  characters  of  Fungi. — Their  divisions  and 
kinds — mushrooms,  edible  and  poisonous — pore-bearing  fungi — how  they 
dumage  our  forest-trees — disc-bearing  fungi — diseases  they  produce  in 
certain  crops. 

XXVIII.  anti  XXIX.  The  lower  Fungi. — Parasitic  forms — the  im- 
portant diseases  of  our  food-plants  which  they  produce — rust,  smut, 
mildeiv  and  mould — the  disastrous  effect  of  potato-blight  in  this  country 
— how  vitally  necessary  it  is  to  properly  understand  the  value  of  this 
and  similar  diseases,  and  how  to  prevent  them — spraying  and  other 
preventive  measures. 

XXX.  Yeasts  and  Bacteria. — The  lowest  Fungi — the  role  of 
Bacteria  on  the  farm — useful  in  the  soil — nitrification — fixation  of 
atmospheric  nitrogen — the  part  they  play  in  the  body  of  man  and  animals 
as  disease-producers — the  work  they  do  in  the  dairy,  useful  and  hurtful. 


Text  Books  .Recommended. 

I.  On  Zoology. — Nicholson,  “ Introductoiy  Text-Book  of  Zoology,” 
London,  and  Edinboro',  Blackwood;  Bitzema  Bos,  11  Agricultural 
Zoology,”  translated  by  Ainsworth  Davis,  London , Chapman  and 
Hall,  1894 ; Freara,  “ Elements  of  Agriculture,"  Pt.  III.,  London, 
John  Murray,  1892. 

II.  On  Fungi. — Fream,  “Elements  of  Agriculture,"  chapter  xvii. 
For  more  advanced  study,  Von  Tubeuf  and  Smith,  “ Diseases  of 
Plants  caused  by  Cryptogamic  Parasites,”  London,  Longmans.  1897. 

III.  On  Bacteria. — Von  Freudenreich,  “ Dairy  Bacteriology." 
London,  Methuen,  1895;  “Principles  of  Modern  Dairy  Practice," 
by  Grotenfe.lt,  New  York,  Wiley,  1894. 
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Apiktilili.e. 

Suction  XV. 
(18.) 


SyllnliiiB  of 
LiH'turcH. 


IV.— Syllabus  of  Lectures  on  Botany  and  Entomology. 


Mr.  P.  W.  Moorb,  a.l.s.,  m.r.i.a. 


T.  Introductory.  Object  of  lectures.  Life-history  of  living  organ- 
isms. Growth,  what  it.  is.  Reproduction.  How  plants  live  and  grow. 
Tim  green  eolouf  of  plants.  Riled,  of  external  inlhieuees  on  plant  life. 
Ini  porta  nee.  of  knowing  how  plant  is  constituted.  Protoplasm. 
Simplest  forms  of  plants.  The  vegetable  coll.  Organs  of  plants, 
Functions  of  these  organs. 

Tl.  The  vegetable  cell.  What  it  is.  Size  of  cell.  Parts  of  cell. 
Structure  of  cell.  The  cell  wall,  its  nature  and  properties.  Growth 
of  cell  wall.  Changes  in  cell  wall.  Thickening  of  cell  wall.  How  cell 
wall  remains  permeable  to  water  Markings  on  cell  wall.  Staining  of 
cell  wall.  Contents  of  cell.  Protoplasm,  its  nature  mid  functions. 
Nucleus.  Cell  division  and  cell  growth. 

HI.  Plastuls,  their  nature  and  functions.  Kinds  of  plastids.  Where 
found.  Chloroplastids.  Importance  in  life  of  plant.  How  found. 
Increase  in  number.  I.eueoplastids.  Difference  in  functions.  Their 
work  in  the  life  of  the  plant.  Ghronioplastids.  Cell  sap.  Presence  of 
water  in  plant.  Whence  obtained.  Not  pnre  water,  various  substances 
held  in  solution.  Colouring  matters.  Starch.  Chemical  composition 
of  starch.  Importance  of  starch — how  formed.  Sugars,  fats,  oils, 
mineral  matters. 

IV.  Cell  combinations.  How  cells  combine.  Building  up  of  plant 
body.  Formation  of  tissues.  Cell  walls  of  tissues.  Intercellular  spaces. 
Kinds  of  tissue.  Meristcm.  Nature  of  colls  composing  mcristem. 
Where  meristem  is  found.  Kinds  of  meristom.  Importance  of  meria- 
tom  in  life  of  plant.  Changes  in  meristem. 

V.  Permanent  tissues.  Changes  in  shape  of  cells.  Kinds  of  per- 
manent tissue.  Effect  of  changes  in  economy  of  plant  life.  Systems 
of  tissues.  The  complete  plant.  Secondary  growth  in  thickness. 

VI.  Organs  of  plants.  The  root.  Nature  of  root.  Functions  of  root. 
Structure  of  root.  Absorptive  part  of  root.  Extent  of  root.  Branch- 
ing of  root.  Growth  of  root.  Skin  of  root.  Effect  of  root  pruning. 
Effect  of  transplanting  young  trees.  Treatment  of  roots  in  cultivation. 
Effect  of  medium  in  which  roots  grow.  Adventitious  roots. 

VII.  The  stem.  First  appearance  of  stem.  Further  development  of 
stem.  Functions  of  stem.  Nodes  ami  iuternodes.  Internal  structure 
of  stems.  Kinds  of  stems.  Growth  of  stem.  Formation  of  wood. 
Burls.  Nature  of  buds.  Kinds  of  buds.  Effects  of  pruning  trees,  (a) 
for  timber,  \b)  for  fruit. 

VIII.  Underground  stems.  Bulbs.  What,  bulbs  and  tubers  arc. 
Effects  of  cultivation.  The  potato.  The  leaf.  Mode  of  origin.  Mode 
of  growth.  Nature  of  parts.  Microscopic  structure. 
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IX.  The  leaf  continued.  Parts  of  leaf ; the  leaf  stalk  ; the  leaf  blade. 

The  skin  of  the  leaf.  Stomata.  Importance  of  keeping  leaf  clean.  Section  IV. 
Venation  of  leaf.  Functions  of  veins.  Arrangement  of  leaves  on  1121 
plant.  Simple  ami  compound  leaves.  Duration  of  leaf,  Deciduous  SyMaiin*  o( 
plants.  Evergreen  plants.  Submerged  leaves.  Leaves  modified  to  LccturC8, 
perform  special  functions. 

X.  The  inflorescence.  Parts  of  a flower.  The  flowering  shoot. 

Bracts.  Kinds  of  bract.  Kinds  of  inflorescence. 

XI.  The  flower.  A complete  flower.  The  reee]itaele.  The  calyx  ; 
its  functions  ; its  parts.  The  corolla  ; its  functions ; its  parts.  Modifi- 
cations in  structure  to  secure  fertilisation.  Nectaries  and  nectar. 

Visits  of  insects. 

XII.  The  stamens.  Parts  of  a stamen.  The  filament.  The  anther. 

Structure  of  anther.  Development  of  anther.  Changes  during  growth. 
Formation  of  pollen.  Structure  of  pollen.  Kinds  of  pollen.  Dehis- 
cence of  the  anther.  IIow  pollen  is  transferred.  The  pollen  tubes. 

Pollen  of  Scotch  fir.  Pollen  of  grasses. 

XIII.  The  pistil.  Carpels.  Parts  of  a carpel.  General  structure  of 
a carpel.  Sutures.  Apocarpous  and  syncarpous  pistils.  Placentation. 

The  ovule.  Structure  of  ovule.  Ovule  when  ready  for  fertilisation. 

Ovule  after  fertilisation.  How  fertilisation  takes  place. 

XIV.  The  fruit.  Changes  in  flower  after  fertilisation.  How  various 
fruits  arc  formed.  Ripening  of  fruits.  Dehiscence  of  fruits.  Con- 
trivances for  protecting  fruits ; for  distributing  fruits.  Changos  in 
fruits  under  cultivation.  Effect  of  selection  and  cultivation  on  fruits. 

Effect  of  soil  and  exposure  ou  fruits. 

XV.  The  seed.  Changes  in  the  ovule  after  fertilisation.  Develop- 
ment of  the  embryo.  Structure  of  the  embryo.  Endosperm  and  peri- 
speriu.  Density  of  seed.  Light  and  heavy  seed  Ripening  of  seed. 

The  seed  coat.  Vitality  of  seeds.  Contrivances  for  the  distribution  of 
6eed.  Seed  sowing. 

XVI.  The  life  of  a plnnt.  How  plants  feed.  What  plants  are  com- 
posed of.  What  water  culture  tells.  The  elements  necessary  for  tho 
life  of  a plant.  Effect  of  these  elements  on  the  various  functions  ot 
plant  life.  Sources  from  which  plants  derive  their  food. 

XVII.  Mutual  beneficial  relationship  between  living  organisms. 
Symbiosis.  Root  absorption.  The  ash  of  plants.  Substances  vary  in 
ash  of  different  plants.  Variation  not  accidental.  Manures  for  different 
crops.  Excess  of  some  elements  found  in  plants  poisonous.  Effect  of 
poison  on  roots  of  plants.  Apparent  selective  power  of  roots.  Dis- 
solving power  of  roots. 

XVIII.  How  plants  absorb  water.  Osmose  and  diffusion.  Effect  of 
protoplasm.  Continuity  of  protoplasm.  How  sap  reaches  the  vessels. 

Ascent  of  the  sap.  Wounds  bleeding.  How  plant  food  is  prepared. 

Action  of  chlorophyll  groins.  First  products.  Conditions  necessary 
for  work  of  chlorophyll  grains.  Storing  away  ofsurplus  food.  Action 
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Appendix.  of  loncoplastids.  Where  food  is  stored.  Rapid  growth  in  spring 

Hoot i on  IV.  Transpiration.  IIow  excess  of  water  is  disposed  of.  Amount,  of  trunt 
(l~'1  piration. 

Syllabus  or 

lectures.  XIX.  Respiration.  AH  living  parts  must  breathe.  Assimilation  and 
metastasis.  Eileot  of  light.  The  plant  in  darkness.  Germination. 
Conditions  necessary  for  germination.  Why  water  is  necessary.  Wkv 
atmospheric  air  is  necessary.  Chemical  changes  in  germination. 
Action  of  ferments.  Maximum  and  minimum  temperatures  at  which 
seeds  grow.  Ellcct  of  sowing  seeds  too  deeply.  ElVect  of  rapid  changes 
in  temperature. 

XX.  Temperature.  Effects  of  excessive  heat  on  plant  life.  Effects  of 
excessive  cold.  Light  Dependence  of  plant  life  on  light  Roots 
sprouting  in  darkness.  Overcrowded  plants.  Difference  in  nutritive 
value  of  hard  and  of  soft  grown  plants.  Plants  growing  towards  the  light 
Movement.  Con.staut  movement  Movement  in  growing  parts  of  plaut. 
Movement  of  fully  grown  parts.  Irritability. 

XXI.  Asexual  reproduction  of  plants.  Hints  from  nature.  Objects 
of  asexual  reproduction.  Variation  in  plants.  Hybrid  plants.  New 
plants.  Cuttings.  Kinds  of  cuttings.  Effects  of  bottom  heat. 
Grafting  and  budding.  Limits  within  which  these  operations  can  lie 
performed.  Physiological  process.  Mechanical  safeguards.  Effects 
of  grafting  and  budding. 

XXII.  Classification  of  plants.  Principles  on  which  plants  are 
grouped.  How  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  divided  up.  How  flowering 
plants  are  divided  up. 

XXIII.  Garden  Lecture. — Illustrations  of  some  of  the  princijial 
Agricultural  Natural  Orders. 

XXIV.  Garden  Lecture. — Illustrations  of  some  of  the  principal 
Agricultural  Natural  Orders. 

XXV.  Garden  Lecture. — The  Grass  family. 

XXVI.  Plowerless  plants. — Life  history  of  an  Alga.  Life  history  of 
a Fern. 

XXVII.  Injurious  insects.  What  an  insect  is.  Not  spontaneously 
engendered.  Hatched  from  an  egg.  Pavts  of  a fully  developed  insect. 
How  insects  breathe.  The  life-history  of  an  insect.  Transformations 
of  insects.  Larval  stage.  Frequently  injurious  in  larval  stage, 
Characteristics  of  larval  stage.  Caterpillars,  grubs,  and  maggots. 
Pupal  stage.  Insects  quiescent  in  pupal  stage.  Changes  which  take 
place.  Insects  with  complete  transformations  ; with  incomplete.  Imago 
stage.  The  perfect  insect.  Sexual  stage.  Many  insects  injurious  in 
this  stage.  Borers,  weevils,  cattle  flies,  etc.  Habits  of  insects. 

XXVIII.  The  various  groups  or  families  of  insects.  Beetles,  a very 
injurious  group.  Characters  of  group.  The  grub  stage.  Carrion 
beetles.  The  chafers.  Injurious  in  grub  stage,  and  in  beetle  stage. 
Where,  and  on  what  they  feed.  "Where  they  breed.  Means  of  exter- 
mination. Click  beetles,  and  wire-worm.  Remedies.  The  weevils. 
The  turnip  flea  beetle. 
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XXIX.  Butterflies  and  moths. — Only  injurious  in  one  stage.  Appautu. 
Cbiiraoters  of  the  group.  Life  history  of  the  group.  The  cabbage  Section  XV. 
butterfly.  Where  eggs  are  laid.  Injury  by  caterpillars.  Effects  of  |l-,) 
syringing  the  plants.  Effects  of  weak  brine.  The  goat  moth.  Injury  to  Syllabus  of 
timber.  How  trees  are  injured.  Life-history  of  insect.  Bull  tip  moth.  ectllre9- 
Injury  to  foliage  of  trees.  How  caterpillars  work.  Birds  as  insect 
destroyers.  Winter-moth.  Wingless  female.  Grease  bauds.  Injury 

to  fruit  trees.  The  codliu-moth.  Worm-eaten  apples.  How  the 
caterpillar  works.  Where  eggs  are  laid.  Remedies. 

XXX.  Flies.  Characters  of  the  group.  Maggots.  The  daddy- 
long-legs,  or  crane  fly.  Its  life-history — favourite  breeding  places.  The 
leather-jacket.  How  it  works.  Injury  to  grass  lands,  and  to  various 
crops.  The  wheat-midge.  Red  maggot.  Where  eggs  are  laid.  How 
maggot  works.  The  cabbage  fly.  The  mangel  fly.  Leaf  borers. 
House-bot  fly.  Where  eggs  are  laid.  How  maggots  get  into  horse.  The 
The  ox-botfly.  Injury  to  hides.  How  the  maggot  works.  Precautionary 
measures.  Slieeps-nostril  fly.  How  grubs  live  and  feed.  Effect  on 
sheep.  Gad  flies.  Blood  suckers.  The  bee  and  wasp  group.  Saw  flies. 

Wood  borers.  Gall  flies. 


Text  Books  Recommended. 

" Structural  Botany — Flowering  Plants.”  D.  H.  Scott. 
Adam  & Charles  Black,  London. 


“ Elementary  Botany.”  Percy  Groom. 
George  Bell  & Sons,  London. 


“ Guide  to  the  Methods  of  Insect  Life.”  E.  A.  Omerod. 
Simpkin,  Marshall . <fc  Co.,  London. 
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Seoiion  IV. 

m.) 

1'iiUiLo^  (13.)  Abstract  of  Repohts  of  Teachrss  in 


POTATO 

Variety. 

Yield 

Per- 

Quality. 

Diseased. 

Cooking. 

Keeping. 

.,,  „ ,, 

Tan  to  Kiev, 

Beauty  of  Kill v. 

li  111  0 

7 

Fair,  . 

Good,  . 

(lurLun, 

7 IS  0 

0 

Fairly  good, . 

Good,. 

Moy  unity  Klntf, 

7 0 0 

0 

Poor,  . 

Middling,  , 

Jain!  Duircrin.  % . 

7 S 0 

0 

Good  Tor 

Kept  well,  . 

.. 

Dp  In  Dlilo,  . 

6 0 0 

0 

Poor,  . 

Fair. 

.. 

Lord  Duirerln, 

S 0 0 

7 

Soft,  . 

Kept  well,  . 

DllOMllAN- 

Main  Crop, 

- 

Very  good,  . 

Good, . 

Beauty  ol'  Unto, 

— 

' ery  good,  . 

Gorton, 

7 IS  0 

- 

Fair,  . 

Good, . 

Moynnlty  King, 

7 IS  3 

- 

Very  fair.  . 

Fair,  . 

Up  to  Ditto,  . 

No 

Return. 

CORMEEN, 

White  Elephant, 

12  0 0 

- 

Good, . 

Good, . 

Blue  Flounder, 

13  10  0 

5 

Good, . 

Fair.  , 

.. 

Champion,  , 

11  0 0 

- 

Good, . 

Good, . 

Bruce,  . 

10  0 0 

- 

Fair,  . 

Good. . 

Moynnlty  King, 

11  0 0 

2 

Good,. 

Good,. 

Henuty  of  Bute, 

woo 

- 

Good, . 

Good,. 

.. 

Main  Drop, 

8 0 0 

- 

Very  good,  . 

Good, . 

lord  Duffeiin, 

10  0 0 

2 

Good, . 

Good, , 

Up  to  Bute,  . 

W 10  0 

- 

Good, . 

Good, . 

" 

Carton, 

11  0 0 

- 

Bud,  . 

Fair,  . . 

p4,„. 

u 

Goad,  . 

Kept  well.  . 

aorry. 

Up  to  Dote,  . 

5 0 0 

0 

Grand, 

Kept  well,  . 

Clarion, 

3 15  0 

S 

Good, . 

Kept  well,  . 

Sutton's  Seeillinir,  . 

too 

20 

Goad, . 

Kept  well,  . 

Moyimlty  King, 

i 10  0 

a 

Fair,  . 

Kept  well,  . 

Suxon,  . 

i 10  0 

c 

Good, . 

Kept  well,  • 

.. 

Wonder, 

3 7 2 

20 

Poor,  • 

Bad,  . 

„ 

Main  Crop, 

3 IS  0 

5 

Poor,  . 

Well.  . 

Beauty  of  Bute, 

3 1 2 

7 

Middling,  ■ 

Well,  . 

„ 

Market  Favourite 

3 2 0 

18 

Good, . 

Middling,  • 

Beauty  of  Hainan,  . 

i 10  0 

8 

Good,  • 

n.„„„ 

6 

Pule,  . 

Well, . 
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charge  of  Sciiool  Farms  on  Potato  Culture. 


Goner*!  Remarks  un  Crop 


Fairly  good  potato.  Popular 

here. 

Xot  much  grown  yet.  . 


1 Strong  rough  potato. 


All  these  varieties  o 1 potatoes  ' 

1 1 were  absolutely  froe  * 1 

. disease.  I saw  thorn  dii 


Appendix. 
Section  IV. 


Spraying  not  yot  adopted 


over  had  a fair  crop. 


Up  to  Date,  Beauty  of  Bate, 

1 1 and  Blue  Flounders  gave  1 
. best  results,  but  not  being 
a good  potato  season  it  if 


Potato  orop  very  light  this 
year, being  less  than"""-  1 
naif  of  last  year. 


f adopted 
Results  go 


Fine  potato,  , 
Best  grown. 

Too  many  small  ones, 
Nice  potato— tender, 
Ono-fonrth  crop  smal 
Nice  potato. 


(Nothing  of  importance, 


■as 


| Nonsoboro,  . 

I One-olgbth  small, 

I One-half  small,  . 
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8ection  IV 

(»3.) 

Potato 

HXPERIM 

are. 

" 

Cnlturo- 

Na«So?: 

Yield 

Per- 

ty- 

pi',  Acre. 

Dlteimod 

Cooking. 

Keeping. 

Champion, 

Good,  . 

Poor,  . 

Co.  Monaghan. 

Brnoo, 

0 10  0 

30 

Poor,  . 

Fair,  . 

Imporutor, 

10  0 0 

2S 

Good,  , 

Middling,  . J 

Gorton,  . 

4 0 0 

30 

Fair,  . 

Bad,  . 

Up  to  Date,  . 

8 0 0 

26 

Good,  , 

Poor,  . . 

BBNnnnn, 
Co.  Tyrone. 

Up  to  Da  to, 

10  0 0 

- 

Good,  . 

Good,  . . 

Beauty  of  Bilto, 

— 

Good,  . 

Good  and  firm. 

Main  Crop, 

B 0 0 

- 

Middling, 

Good,  . 

Garton, 

11  0 0 

- 

Good,  . 

Good,  • 

MoynaHy  King, 

8 0 0 

- 

Poor,  . 

Good, 

Lord  DutTorln, 

12  0 0 

- 

Good,  . 

Good.  . . 

MyattV  Aohlonr, 

8 0 0 

- 

Good,  . 

Good,  . . 

PAIIKANA0B, 
Co.  Tyrone. 

Lord  DulToriil. 

10  0 0 

1 

Vory  good,  . 

Good,  . 

Up  to  Dalai 

12  0 0 

1 

Soft.  . 

Good,  • • 

Moynalty  King, 

7 0 0 

1 

Good,  . 

Good,  ■ , 

Garton,  ■ 

0 0 0 

1 

Good,  . 

Good,  . 

Mala  Crop,  , 

GOO 

1 

Good,  . 

Good,  . ■ 

Olake. 

Co.  Tyrono. 

Up  to  Date, 

IS  1 0 

- 

Fair,  . 

Excellent,  . 

Wonder,  . 

0 2 0 

12 

Good,  . 

Good.  . 

Saxon, 

11  4 0 

6 

Fair,  . 

Good,  . 

Iloauty  of  Bute, 

10  10  0 

8 

Good,  . 

Good,  ■ 

Market  Favourite,  . 

8 r o 

25 

Fair,  . 

Fair,  . 

Moynalty  King, 

8 14  0 

a 

Pair,  . 

Good,  . 

Garton, 

6 9 0 

20 

Poor.  . 

Fair,  . 

Lord  Dullorln, 

11  5 0 

1 

Bad.  . 

Good.  . 

Main  Crop, 

9 11  0 

8 

Good,  . 

Pahteek, 

Beanty  of  Bute, 

Good,  . 

Up  to  Date, 

8 8 0 

Fair.  . . 

Fair,  . 

Main  Crop, 

. 

Poor,  . 

Bad.  ■ 

Garton,  , 

4 8 0 

Fair,  . 

Poor,  , 

" 

Lord  Dufferl 

7 0 0 

f 

Feir,  . 

Fair,  . 
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Avptnilx. 

~ Section  XV. 


A large  percentage  diseased 


The  best  cropper,  but  not  good 


A beautiful  round  potato ; nc 
j Medium  size : dry  and  Ann. 

umsizo ; rather  soft ; kept  j j 
slant  crop  and  large. 

IFow  at  stalk,  but  largo  and  soft,  | 
The  very  best,  round  and  dry. 
Small,  but  dry  ; very  early. 


trial  a complete  failure 
rain  of  last  summer. 


! p9k‘ft 

)r  no  disease. . 


try  gootl ; Uttlo 


I 'SoiiSS 

1 wnadono  there  was  a de- 
cided improvement 


Spraying  has  been  adopted 
by  ObOttt  three-fourths  of 
the  farmers,  tho  result 
being  a general  improve- 


A few  small,  haulm  strong, 
Medium  size, 

Good  «ize.  A few  small. 

Tops  medium ; ripens  early. 

Tops  very  small : disease  op- 
_ pears  early. 

Tubers  very  large, 

Tubers  very  small. 

Tubers  medium  size,  . 


j Potato  crop  below  are-  J 

reason,  'change  of  a..,.  . 

Sves  good  results,  bnt 
Is  seldom  practised. 


Fair  crop  ; the  spraying  j Spr 
• increased  b"*’*  **•-  1 ** 

quality  and 
of  the  tubers. 


— — ,’ing  becoming  more 

Increased  both  the  general  every  year, 
quality  and  quantity 


| Does  not  appear  to  p 

all  round  good  qtui 

recommend  it  for  general 


| A poor  cropper,  growth  tinder, 
□ended. 


The  prevalence  of  the  I 
rain  during  summer  : 
brought  an  early  np- 
of  the  bUght. 

crop  was 
in  rruwui  undersized, 
with  alargo  proportion  j 
of  small  ones.  | 


SST, 


Spraying  not  generally 
Practised  as  yet  in  this 
district.  There  iaa  preju- 
dice against  experiments 
of  this  kind. 
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Potato  Bxi'Xhiuknts. 

Culture.  Nakb  or 

School. 

Yield 

QUA 

tr* 

per  Acre. 

Dteoaud. 

CeoM-g. 

Keep,-,. 

TCDBER,^ 

M.'iln  Crop, 

T.  0.  Q. 
3 15  0 

12 

Good,. 

Good, . 

Gorton, 

3 3 0 

25 

Good, . 

Good,  . 

Op  to  Date,  . 

4 10  0 

20 

Bud,  . 

Early  variety, 

Boauty  of  Buto, 

4 1 0 

16 

Good, . 

Good, , 

Moynalty  King, 

3 17  0 

12 

Good, . 

Good, , 

Lord  Dulforln, 

6 10  0 

- 

Good, . 

Good 

BCJtOPUX, 

Wonder, 

0.0  0 

2 

Fair,  . 

Good, . 

Beauty  of  Buto, 

7 0 0 

Si 

Good,  , 

Good, . 

Sul  ton's  Seedling, 

6 0 0 

24 

Good, . 

Fair,  . 

Main  Crop,  . 

8 10  0 

•7 

Middling.  . 

Good, . 

Snxon.  . 

8 15  0 

1 

Poor,  . 

Poor,  . 

Markot  Favourite,  . 

7 10  0 

•6 

Fair,  . 

Fair,  . 

Up  to  Date,  . 

0 5 0 

■7 

Good, . 

Fair,  . 

Moynalty  King, 

6 10  0 

1 

Poor,  . 

Good, . 

Gartou,  . . 

7 0 0 

20 

Middling.  . 

Good, . 

Clonkekn, 

Main  Crop, 

4 3 0 

20 

Poor,  . 

Poor,  . 

Oo.Oork. 

Gnrton, 

3 6 0 

25 

Poor,  . 

Poor.  . 

Moynalty  King, 

3 8 0 

20 

Poor,  . . 

Poor,  . 

Beauty  of  Buie, 

4 1 0 

25 

Poor,  . 

Poor.  . 

Up  to  Date, 

8 11  0 

20 

Poor.  . 

Poor,  . . 

st.  Edmunds, 

Beauty  of  Buto, 

3 0 0 

_ 

Bad,  . 

Good,.  . 

Oo.Cork. 

Up  to  Date, 

3 0 0 

- 

Bad,  . 

Good, . 

Moynalty  King, 

2 10  0 

- 

Bad,  . 

Good, . 

Gorton, 

2 0 0 

- 

Bad,  . 

Good, . 

Main  Crop, 

1 0 0 

- 

Bad,  . 

Good, . 

Lord  Dufforin, 

3 0 0 

- 

Bad,  . 

Good, . 

SUEHBENA- 

AsHlenf  Kidney, 

2 0 0 

2 

Poor,  . 

Moderate,  . 

Oo.  Tipperary*. 

Early  Puritan, 

Good, . 

Good. . 

Early  Flounder, 

| 

2 

Good, . 

Very  fair,  ■ 

Beauty  of  Bate, 

- 

Very  good,  . 

Very  good,  . 

Ardeaim  Beauty, 

' 8 | 

10 

Moderato,  . 

Good, . 

White  Elephant, 

60 

Very  Bad, 

Useless, 

Champion, 

12 

Excellent,  . 

Very  good,  . 
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charge  of  School  Farms  on  Potato  Culture — continued. 


A ureat  many  failures.  . 
Soma  failures. 


Resembles  the  Garton  for  table 

Planting  all  produce  of  seed- 
ling,^ having  such  a good 


Do, 

Soft ; keeps  well. 
Large  but  tender. 
On  tho  whole  good, 
Promises  good,  . 
Bad  for  cooking,  . 
Pair  aU  round,  . 


Suits  distriot  well, 

A good  kind,  suits  a rich  soil,  . 
Did  well  this  year, 

Fair  crop,  .... 
Almost  a failure,  does  not  suit 
Very  good  considering  this 
Verjrdisappointingin  this  die- 1 

Boat  early  kind  I know  of. 

Very  usoful,  comes  In  after 
Good  variety,  but  yield  light. 
Cannot  commend  for  general 
use. 

Shall  never  try  this  variety 
again. 

Appear  to  bo  tho  best  variety 


>p  for  tho  year  hardly 
nc-bolf  of  usual  return, 
'or  field  purposes  the 

llmmpion  is  tho  variety 

orariably  planted. 


of  discawsF  ^luha 

lurabfeweathor. 


e'xoopt'fn'wcU-sholWrcd 

land,  and  when  the  crop 
was  sprayed  at  least 


Potato  crop  of  this  district 

third  of  crop  of  any 
> ordinary  year.  Blight 
appeared  early  and 
stopped  growth  long 
before  maturing. 


Spraying  unknown  in  this 


Spraying  only  adopted  by 
Teacher  and  Manager. 
."Jot  efficacious  owing  to 

continuous  rein. 


Sprayi 


ing  generally  adopted. 


beneficial  results. 


•ffiS  &SSS 

to  try  it  this  season 
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— 

Potat 

Rxraniu 

xre. 

Variety. 

YMd 

Per- 

Quality. 

Disoasod. 

Cooking. 

Kocplo,. 

4 0 0 

10 

Fair 

Main  Crop, 

8 0 0 

2 

Excellent,  . 

Very  good,  . 

Up  to  dale, 

4 0 0 

6 

Fair.  . 

Fair,  . 

LANSDOWNE, 

Main  Crop, 

8 10  0 

Fair.  . 

Good, 

..  ’ . 

Beauty  of  Bute, 

3 6 0 

- 

Fair,  . 

Some  dieeaeed, 

Bruca, 

3 10  0 

- 

Good. . 

Good, . 

.. 

Magnum  Bonum, 

4 0 0 

- 

Good. . 

Good, . 

Champion, 

4 0 0 

- 

Good, . 

Good,. 

Moynnity  King, 

3 10  0 

Good, . 

Good, . 

'ckuKerry. 

Main  Crop, 

3 0 0 

. 

Fair,  . 

Good, . 

Boanty  of  Bute, 

2 10  0 

10 

Good, . 

Very  Good,  . 

Saxon, 

3 0 0 

8 

Good,  . 

Fair,  . 

Sutton'a  Seedling,  . 

2 0 0 

16 

Bad,  . 

Foir,  . 

Wonder, 

8 10  0 

6 

Good,  . 

Good, . 

Market  Favourito,  . 

2 0 0 

10 

Bad,  . 

Bod,  . 

Ballinskbl- 

Lord  Du  He  mi, 

4 6 0 

6 

Good.. 

Co.  Kerry, 

i 

Up  to  Date. 

4 0 0 

8 

$ 

Very  fair,  . 

Moynnity  King. 

8 8 0 

10 

1 

Fair,  . 

Beauty  of  Bute, 

3 2 0 

12 

Good,  . 

Gorton,  . 

8 7 0 

8 

1 

Good, . 

Main  Crop, 

2 10  0 

12 

Fair,  . 

Glakmore,  . 

Beanty  of  Bnte, 

0 0 0 

, 

Good. . 

Good, . 

» ’ . 

Moynnity  King, 

7 2 0 

2 

Fair,  . 

Foir,  . 

Up  to  Date,  . 

7 0 0 

1 

Fair,  . 

Fair,  . 

Main  Crop,  . 

G 0 0 

NIL 

Good, . 

Good, . 

Lord  Dufferta, 

7 16  0 

13 

Good, . 

Good.  . 

Gorton, 

3 0 0 

9 

No  ac 

count. 

K1I.T.AOOLLA, 

Lord  Dufferin,  , 

7 10  0 

10 

Fair,  . 

Bad,  . 

Hoynalty  King, 

6 16  0 

80 

Bad.  . 

Bad,  . 

Gorton, 

6 0 0 

26 

Fair.  . 

Bad,  . 

Main  Crop,  , . 

8 16  0 

20 

Good, . 

Fair.  . 

Beauty  of  Bute. 

6 18  0 

26 

Bad.  . . 

Middling,  - 

— 
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ward  till  middle  of  April. 


first  which  showed  signs  c 


■AUa2e. 


had  year  for  potatoes. 


id  crop  compared  with  other 


Oonld  not  speak  well  of  any 
of  these  potatoes  sent  for 
, experiment 


Scarcely  half  the  usual 
crop  owing  to  early  up- 
peuranoe  of  Might. 


[Tie  potato  crop  in  this 
district  was  barely  half 
the  average.  Autumn 
manuring  should  ho  more 
extensively  practised. 


year's  potato  crop 
the  worst  raised  for 


Crop  of  1887  almost  a i^- 
pleto  f al  1 ure,  and  scarcely 


time  or  a littlo  earlier.  I 


' Section  IV. 
(18.) 
Potato 


No  spraying  in  this  district. 


*®SBl 


unknown  in  this 


Spraying  not  yei  generally 
adopted,  but  where  dons 
properly  it  gives  good 


No  spraying  in  this  district. 


Spraying  has  not  yet  been 
adopted  in  this  district. 
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Appendix. 
Section  IV. 
(«•) 
Potato 
Oultur 


(13.)  Abstract  of  Reports  of  Teachers 


Potato 

Exr.R.x 

■W. 

P.r- 

Qua 

IT- 

Dlfoaied. 

Cooking. 

Keepln 

MOLLINA- 

Up  to  Sate.  . 

T.  C.  Q. 

Good. . 

if 

|S 

Main  Crop, 

4 16  0 

Good,  . 

Fair,  . 

Carton, 

Fair,  . 

Good,  . 

Moyaalty  King, 

6 16  0 

Good,  . 

Good, . 

n 

Beauty  oi  Bute, 

7 15  0 

a 

Very  good,  . 

Good, . 

Champion,  . 

8 2 0 

Very  good,  . 

Good, . 

Lord  Dufferin, 

0 7 0 

Very  good,  . 

Good, . 

aLENOAlHUn, 

Up  to  Date.  . 

9 0 0 

- 

Very  good.  . 

Good, . 

Lord  Dufferin,  , 

8 0 0 

6 

Very  good,  . 

Fair.  , 

Begems, 

8 0 0 

20 

Good, . 

Poor,  . 

Ardcaim. 

7 0 0 

6 

Nloe,  . 

Good, . 

Beauty  of  Bute, 

6 0 0 

6 

• Fair,  . 

Fair,  . 

Main  Crop, 

6 0 0 

6 

Fair,  . 

Good, . 

Moynalty  King, 

6 0 0 

6 

Fair,  . 

Fair,  . 

Carton, 

4 0 0 

6 

Fair,  . 

Fair,  . 

Champion, 

3 0 0 

40 

Poor.  . 

Bad,  . 

Garrtrill.  . 

Bruce.  . 

4 0 0 

•6 

Poor,  . 

Good, . 

Lord  Dufferin. 

0 4 0 

4 

Fair,  . 

Good, . 

Beauty  of  Bata, 

7 15  0 

32 

Good,  . 

Good, . 

Carton, 

4 10  0 

- 

Fair,  . 

Good, . 

Moynalty  King, 

4 0 0 

6-1 

Fair.  . 

Good, . 

Up  to  Date,  . 

8 10  0 

- 

Fair,  . 

Good,  . 

Main  Crop, 

4 10  0 

- 

Fair,  . 

Poor,  . 

Champion, 

8 10  0 

18- 

Good, . 

Good,. 

clonmore, 

Up  to  Date,  . 

6 6 0 

20' 

Not  good, 

Good, . 

Moynalty  King, 

7 10  0 

— 

Fair,  . 

Good, . 

Gorton, 

8 10  0 

- 

Good,  . 

Good, . 

» 

Main  Crop, 

2 4 0 

- 

Middling,  . 

Fair,  . 

■ 

Beauty  of  Bute. 

6 7 0 

- 

Good, . 

Good, . 

Kwowk, 

Co.  Kilkenny. 

Itohortson’s  Prolific, . 

17  10  0 

3 

Good, . 

Good, . 

Main  Crop, 

13  10  0 

1 

Good, . 

Good, . 

Beauty  of  Bute, 

1716  0 

21 

Good,  . 

Good, . 

Sutton's  Seedling.  . 

EEtG;? 

6 

Bad,  . 

Fair,  . 

1897.]  of  National  Education  in  Ireland. 
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Remarks. 

Vigorous  in  growth. 

Weak  and  slender, 

Grew  thin  ; tubers  small 

Strong  bushy  Btalks, 

■Orop  a complete  failure. . 

An  excellent  potato,  . . 

Very  productive. 

Produces  a most  prolific  orop. . 

The  weather  at  time  of  plant- 
ing being  vory  wet.  the  less 
vigorous  growers  did  not  do 
so  well  ns  they  might  have 
done  if  planted  in  more 
favourable  weather. 

Potato  crop  iu  this  district 
a complete  failure. 

Noneof  the  potntoos  Bent  for 
experiment  purposes  wore 
sprayed.  Champions  in 
same  field  that  were 
sprayed  showod  only  2D 
per  cent  of  disease. 

The  orop  in  this  district 
for  1897  was  the  worst 
since  the  Champion 
variety  was  introduced. 
Blight  set  in  n ^ month 

1 1 1 1 1 

Potato  orop  in  this  district 
l far  below  tho  average, 
[ owing  to  lute  planting, 
caused  by  wet  soason. 

TjJWd  for  table  uso  and 
Good  for  tnSle  ml'.  but  largo 
number  small. 

Good  quality ; many  small 
Wet  and  flavourless. 

Sassr"”'"1” 

^cropper,  and  bad  for  table 

Orop  of  this  distrlnt  for 
beneath  itbe  average, 
owing  to  unfavourable 
woather,  oxceptiu  light, 

Splaying  not  generally 
practised  in  this  district. 


Spraying  not  yet  gcncrally 
adopted.  but  those  who 
did  10  arc  dciiglitcd  at 


excellent  results. 
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(IS.) 

Culture.  N*“» 

Potato 

Kxpebiux 

XT.. 

Variety. 

Yield 
por  Aero. 

^eculago 

Qu 

ity. 

Cooking. 

Keeping. 

„ „ „ 

WOODSTOCK, 
Co.  Kilkenny. 

Moynnlty  King, 

— 

Fair,  . 

Carton, 

4 IS  0 

- 

Fair,  , 

Up  to  Date,  . 

8 7 0 

0'4 

3 

Fair,  . 

Main  Crop, 

2 IS  0 

- 

Fair,  , 

Beauty  of  Buta, 

111 

- 

Fair,  i 

Saxon,  . 

8 16  0 

Ill 

Fair,  . 

Sutton's  Seedling,  . 

3 15  0 

21'4 

1 

Farmer, 

2 10  0 

22-2 

1 

Fair,  . 

Champion,  . 

4 10  0 

6t) 

Very  good,  . 

Bruce, 

3 4 0 

“ 

Fair,  . 

BALUNVAL- 

Beauty  of  Buto, 

3 16  0 

6 

Good, 

Very  good,  . 

Chnmplon, 

i 

Very  good,  . 

Very  good,  . 

Main  Crop,  , 

2 0 0 

12 

Bed,  . 

Bad,  . 

Up  to  Date,  . 

4 5 0 

0 

Vory  good.  , 

Very  good, 

Sutton's  Seedling,  . 

2 10  0 

10 

Poor,  . 

Poor, 

Balltroe, 

Lord  Dufferin, 

7 0 0 

_ 

Good,. 

Good, 

..  . 

Beauty  of  Bute, 

CIO  0 

1 

Good,  . 

Good, . 

Moynnlty  King, 

Up  to  Date,  . 

Main  Crop,  . , 

Gorton,  . , 

J 

Oarbagorra, 

Beauty  of  Bute, 

10  2 0 

2 

Good, 

Good, 

..  ' . 

Garton, 

8 0 0 

24 

Fair,  . 

Fair,  . 

Moynnlty  King, 

8 2 0 

3 

Fair,  . 

Fair,  . 

„ 

Ardcalrn  Beauty,  . 

11  2 0 

14 

Good,  . 

Good, . 

Up  to  Date,  . 

12  2 0 

1 

Good,. 

Good,  , 

Sutton's  Seedling,  . 

14  0 0 

4 

Very  good,  . 

Fair,  . • 

Lord  Dufferin, 

It  0 0 

4 

Very  good,  . 

Fair.  . 

Champion, 

17  1 0 

2 

Excellent,  . 

Good, . 

KlLASSEU, 

Good. 

Good, . 

Garton, 

8 0 0 

3'4 

Good, . 

Good, , 

Moynnlty  King, 

7 10  0 

3 

Fair,  . 

Fair,  . 

Beauty  of  Bute, 

11  0 0 

ID 

Very  good,  . 

Good, . 

" 

Main  Crop, 

10  0 0 

2 

Very  good. 
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mitted  to  a severe  lost  in 
reference  to  thoir  keeping 
in  “ pits  " during  winter.  In 
anticipation  or  severe  frost, 
a heavy  covering  of  clay 
without  thaloh  was  put  on 
them. 

rhe  quality  of  keeping  good 
for  eating  during  early 

hecn  tested. 


A particularly  poor  crop, 

Of  healthy  constitution, 

Stalk  disappeared  soon. 

This  surpasses  all  the  others 
_ in  yield  and  flavour. 

This  variety  comes  up  in 

Knt  of  production  to  Lord 
florin. 


Good,  but  tubers  of  fair  alzi 
Tubers  small,  . 

Tubers  small,  , , 

Nice,  fair-sized  tubers,  . 
Good-sized  tubers,  , 

| Tube«  a good  size ; (lav 


These  varieties  at 
(or  general  nse,  i 
nalty  King. 


Crop  in  this  district,  owing 
to  wot  weather  and  con- 
Boqnunt  late  planting, 


Spraying  not  practised. 


rhe  crop  in  this  district 
comparatively  poor, 
owing  to  late  planting, 


Irop  In  this  distriot  a 
partial  (nlluro.  Since 
1815  the  blight  ban  not 
boon  so  destructive. 


Thee  rop  was  all  but  lost  to 
• those  who  did  not  spray. 


Potato  crop  below  the  ave- 
1 ago  owing  to  wot  season. 


Spraying  not  practised. 


Not  gcnomlly  practised,  but 
always  gives  good  results. 
Teacher  Is  of  opinion  that 
sprayinghos  a prejudicial 

otherwise  U a perfect 
remedy  against  disease. 


Spraying  not  generally 
practised,  bnt  always 
gave  excellent  results. 
Will  probably  be  general 
in  the  coming  season. 
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Potato  ExnniM 

YUM 
per  Acre. 

Per- 

Quality. 

Diseased. 

Cooking. 

Keeping. 

t\  o.  q. 

Co.  Mayo. 

Oartoo, 

3 10  0 

4 

Middling,  . 

Good, . 

Up  to  Date,  . 

1 0 0 

5 

Good, 

Fair,  . 

Main  Crop.  . 

3 IS  0. 

61 

flood, . 

Goad, . 

Moynalty  King, 

3 10  0 

* 

Fair,  . 

Fair,  . 

KlNAFFE. 

Champion,  • 

11  10  0 

^ V f 

Dry  and  Mealy. 

Keep  good  in 

..  y . 

Moynalty  King, 

8 3 0 

? 

Nice  flavour. 

Fair  till 

Main  Crop,  . 

8 7 0 

Fair  durlns 

Beauty  of  Bale, 

0 7 0 

f f 1 

Moaly  and 

Up  to  Date,  . 

0 10  0 

Tender  and 

Good  till 

Carton,  . 

7 7 0 

J°  i 

Sweet, 

FaiMill  No- 

LBniNon. 

Up  to  Date,  . 

15  0 0 

3J 

flood,  . 

Kept  well,  . 

■ Mayo. 

Moynalty  King, 

U 0 0 

1-7 

Good, . 

Kept  well,  . 

Lord  Dufforln, 

13  0 0 

11! 

flood, . 

Kept  woU,  . 

Baauty  Of  Bnto, 

18  10  0 

10 

flood, . 

Kept  well,  . 

Carton, 

10  10  0 

il 

Good, . 

Kept  well,  . 

Main  Crop, 

10  0 0 

36 

Good, . 

. 

Good,  . 

Co.  Mayo. 

Main  Crop, 

8 5 0 

Fair,  . 

Ii? 

Up  to  Date,  . 

18  15  0 

1 

flood, . 

:! 

Beauty  of  Bate, 

13  19  0 

1 

Very  good,  . 

It 

Carton, 

9 10  0 

° 

Fair,  . 

Moynalty  King, 

10  15  0 

flood, . 

Oabeowmore 

Beauty  of  Bute,  , 

82  10  0 

26 

Good,  . 

Co.  Mayo. 

Up  to  Dote,  . 

20  10  0 

- 

Good, . 

Saxon,  . 

21  15  0 

6-7 

Fair,  . 

Fair,  . 

Brace,  . . 

16  6 0 

76 

Good, . 

flood, . 

n 

Carton, 

16  0 0 

•9 

Middling,  ■ 

Good, . 

„ 

Moynalty  King, 

15  0 0 

2-1 

Fair.  . 

Fair,  . 

h 

Wonder, 

15  0 0 

106 

Very  fair,  . 

Fair,  . 

Markot  Favourite,  . 

16  0 0 

15 

Middling,  . 

Middling,  . 

* 

Main  Crop, 

10  10  0 

3- 

Poor,  . ■ 

— 
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Appendix . 


al  Remarks  on  Crop 


Excepting  the  Champion  all  . 

tho  other  varieties  lose  their 
■ flavour  ahoat  mldwint 
Tho  seedlings  prow  vo 
small  for  mo  last  year. 


Spraying  not  generally 
adopted,  ^bnt  pvs  sjjlen- 

It  is  expected  that  tlio 
practice  will  ho  general 


is  tho  host  variety, 
is  tho  next  host,  and  ro-  1 1 


Did  not  do  so  troll  as  expected, 


Crop  in  this  district  rathe 
poor.  Those  who  plm 
tod  early  had  a fair  ero] 


Spraying  adopted  to  a small 
—tout,  hut  always  with 


Splendid  variety ; heavy 


id  potato ; heavy  oropper,  . 

; well  known  to  bo  a good  I ( 
sricty. 

I Good  potato  for  cooking, 


except  In  cases  of  early 


Where  spraying  was  i 


Spraying  has  been  adopted 


regards  yield 
lity.  Cham 


* tiroly*  Where  no  spray- 
ing was  carried  on  the 
tubers  were  small,  and, 
notbeing  matured,  were 
of  a bad  quality. 


Small  crop  of  stalks  which  fail 
early.  1 1 

A poor  crop  of  small  tnbore,  . 
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(13.)  Abstract  of  Reports  of  Teachers  in 

BculJuu^  IV. 

Potato 

HxrxrtiME 

KT,. 

Culturo.  Nams  or 

Yield 

P., 

Qu. 

ty. 

per  Aero. 

Dueieod. 

Cooking. 

Keeping. 

Callow, 

Saxon.  . 

T.  0.  0. 
10  IS  0 

21 

Very  fair,  . 

Good.. 

. J 

Dp  to  Date,  . 

12  4 0 

- 

Good,  . 

Good. . 

MoynaBy  King, 

8 7 0 

3i 

Fair,  . 

Poor,  . 

Beauty  of  Bute, 

10  16  0 

— 

Good, . 

Good,. 

Main  Crop, 

13  12  0 

— 

Very  good,  . 

Good, . 

Carton, 

7 C 0 

4 

Fair,  , 

Four,  j , 

NEWTOWN- 

BROWKK, 

Oo.  Mayo. 

Ardoairn  Beauty.  . 

11  1 0 

- 

Very  good,  . 

Good. . 

Wondor, 

21  0 0 

- 

Vorygood,  . 

Vorygood,  . 

Major  Novo,  . 

24  6 0 

- 

Very  good,  . 

Vorygood,  . 

Moyoalty  King, 

0 1 0 

— 

Good,  . 

Fair,  . 

Up  to  Date, 

7 11  0 

— 

Good,  . 

Good, . 

Lord  Dultorin, 

7 11  0 

- 

Soft,  . 

Fair,  . 

Saxon,  , 

7 11  0 

- 

Vory  good,  . 

Fair,  . 

Bonuty  of  Buto. 

11  11  0 

— 

Fair,  . 

Main  Crop, 

22  0 0 

— 

Good,  . 

Fair,  . . 

Robort6on'a  Prollflo, . 

IS  2 0 

- 

Fair,  . 

Fair,  . 

Bruce,  . , 

21  0 0 

- 

Good.  . 

Vorygood,  . 

Champion,  , 

11  11  0 

Vory  good,  . 

Fair,  . 

NORTIIYARD,, 
Co.  Bos- 

Champion,  ■ 

0 11  0 

86 

Good,  . 

Good, . 

coaanwi. 

Lord  Dufferin,  , 

6 0 0 

2-7 

Not  good,  . 

Middling,  . 

Boauty  of  Buto, 

6 11  0 

2-6 

Good, . 

Good, . 

Dp  to  Date,  . 

1 11  0 

6 

Fair,  . 

Very  fair,  . 

Main  Crop,  . 

10  0 

- 

Good,  . 

Good, . • 

Carton,  ■ 

1 17  0 

- 

Middling, 

Fair,  . 

Moynolty  King, 

2 6 0 

Middling.  . 

Fair,  . • 

BALLYMOR- 

Champion,  , , 

6 2 0 

16 

Good,  . 

Bad,  . 

common. 

Boauty  of  Buto, 

3 1 0 

10 

Good, . 

Fair,  . 

; 

Main  Crop, 

6 0 0 

8 

Good, . 

Fair,  . 

Lord  Dufferin, 

6 0 0 

3 

Vory  good.  . 

Vory  fair,  • 

Carton, 

8 10  0 

8 

Good, . 

Middling,  . 

Moynolty  King, 

6 16  0 

12 

Bad,  . 

Fair,  . 

Imported  OhampionB, 

8 0 0 

Vorygood,  . 

Vory  fair,  - 
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Section 

(111 

Gsnoral  Remarks  on  Crop 
in  District. 

Potato 

Remits  Of  Spaying.  Oulture. 

| Main  Crop,  Dp  to  Date, 
1 and  Beauty  of  Buto  scorn 
1 good  varieties,  and  well 

The  worst  cro^for  the  last 

Spraying  not  yot  generally 
adopted  in  this  distriot. 
Not  one  spraying  machine 

( so  far  pretty  f reo  from  dis- 
ease. The  other  varieties 
1 are^rather  watory  when 

Very  promising  varloty, 

Very  fine  cropper, 

A One  class  of  potato,  . 

These  four  varieties  were  ob- 
1 tained  late,  and  promise 
| hotter  than  produce  boro 

A nice  crop, 

Gives  a nice  orop, 

Whore  spraying  was  not 
■ worthless,  but  a fair 
crop  was  got  by  those 
who  sprayed. 

Spraying  promised  by  t hreo- 
fourths  of  the  farmers 
with  excellent  results. 

A fine  koeping  orop. 

Least  blight  of  all  varieties,  . 

Slightly  blighted.  A good 
_ number  of  sots  lailed. 

Does  not  grow  large  here. 
Much  blighted. 

SSS5 

adopted  to  any  ^apjrreol- 
with  good  results. 

Slightly  blighted, 

8howed  first  signs  of  disease,  . 

Beauty  of  Bute,  Main  Crop, 
and  Moynalty  King  showed 
then  Lord  Dufferin ; while 
Imported  Champions 

showed  scarcely  any  signs 

The  Crop  was  very  light 
owing  to  the  early 
attack,  of  " blight."  The 
hes:  crons  were  obtained 
where  sown  with  the 
first  bud. 

Spraying  has  been  adopted 
to  a fair  extent  wit  b bene- 
ficial results  when  done 
bofore  disease  appears. 

Printed 
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(IW 

Potato 

EXPKRIUB 

Culture,  School" 

Fer- 

Quality. 

A°'"' 

Diseased. 

Cooking. 

Keeping. 

DOONFUN, 

Up  to  Date,  . 

IS  0 0 

Good,  . 

Good, . 

Cu.  31  W.  . 

Main  Crop, 

10  0 0 

8 

Fair,  . 

Good, . 

Moynalty  King, 

11  6 0 

10 

Qood,  . 

Fair,  . 

Carton, 

0 7 0 

12 

Middling. 

Bad.  . 

Beauty  of  Bnto, 

10  3 0 

6 

Good,  . 

Good, . 

Champion,  , 

14  8 0 

6 

Excellent,  . 

' 

8 IS  0 

Good,  . 

Good, . 

Moynalty  King, 

6 14  0 

1 

Fair,  . 

Good. . 

Bounty  of  Buto, 

7 8 0 

- 

Good, . 

Good,. 

Carton, 

7 2 0 

2 

Good,  . 

Fair,  . 

Main  Crop,  . 

4 18  0 

2 

Fair,  . 

BALLAOUT- 

Obnmplon  (Home),  . 

8 3 0 

7 

□«,*,.  . 

Bad.  . 

Co.  Sligo. 

Imported  Champion, 

8 11  0 

4 

Excellent,  . 

Bad,  . 

Brnce, 

7 10 

6 

Middling,  . 

Excellent.  . 

Ardauirn  Beauty, 

6 0 0 

S 

Middling. 

Excellent,  . 

Beauty  of  Bute, 

7 0 0 

4 

Fair,  . 

Good. . 

Imperator, 

4 1 0 

8 

Good, . 

Middling.  . 

Up  to  Dato,  . 

4 0 0 

8 

Middling, 

Good, 

Lord  Duilorin, 

3 15  0 

14 

Soft,  . 

Vorygood.  . 

Boborteou'a  Prolific, . 

COO 

4 

Good,  . 

Middling,  . 

Market  Favourite,  . 

2 1 0 

G 

Not  good,  . 

Good. . 

Irish  White,  . 

3 8 0 

12 

Good,  . 

Not  good,  . 

Fanner, 

4 11  0 

16 

Fair,  . 

Bad,  . 

Fortyfold, 

2 8 0 

11 

Not  good,  . 

Fair,  . 

Flounder, 

7 18  0 

20 

Dry,  . 

Not  good, 

_ 
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charge  of  School  Fauhs  on  Potato  Culture — continued.  JppenJu. 


BesalM  of  Spraying. 

Excellent  variety.  Heavy 
Thu  vurloly  did  not  do  so  well, 

Worthy  of  u trial. 

1 pai  Is  of  thecouutry  the 

from  the  resUlmjrcacher 

Worthy  of  a trial. 

No  variety  garpnaxe*  the 
Clmtniiion  for  general  use. 

A line  crop, 

A strong  growing  variety. 

1 llltio  " ovor^iialf  *U  the 
| average  ylchL 

Not  suited  for  strong  land, 
Best  for  garden  orop. 

| half  the  usual  yield. 

practised. 

The  Champion  is  preferred 
to  any  other  variety.  The 
Brueo  is  grown  to  a mode- 
rate account  and  liked  for 
summer  use.  Flounders 
are  the  only  early  potatoes 

growu  in  this  district. 

The  polatoesin  thisloealitv 
were  generally  of  small 
size,  tat  the  crop  all 
round  seems  to  have  horn 
considerably  better^ and 

disease  than  in  other 
places,  especially  near 
the  const  where  the  laud 
is  stiff  and  retentive  of 

Spraying  not  generally 
practised. 

Set  l ion  IV. 


US) 


rotate 

culture. 
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